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the presence in a market of any given commodity, by merely attracting the attention of the 
public, has transformed an attitude of hostility into one of indifference, and then gradually 
into one of approval and active demand. A merchant, we know, when convinced of the value 
of his goods, asks no more favour than an opportunity to place them before the public. 
He believes that the best foundation for a prosperous commercial enterprise is that 1t offers 
what the public permanently needs. With wares spiritual, the prophet does not proceed 
otherwise. He is little perturbed by the momentary opinion of the public. Or he is like a 
physician, who does not give what the patient craves but offers what he believes will restore 
the patient to health. 

The thought in these pages is a part of the flow of the human mind where it makes for 
social democracy and for a religion verifiable in experience and justified by the test of social 
utility. If, as the compiler believes, thousands of persons who have never openly professed 
themselves adherents of scientific verification, democratic sovereignty, and the divinity of 
the Moral Ideal, are at heart ripe for such doétrines, this book will find grateful readers all 
over the English-speaking world: and many such will become centres of groups gathering 
for social worship. 

If the compiler, in watching what main currents draw the years, has erred in interpreting 
them to be human responsibility, science and democracy, this book, since it is constructed 
only for such currents, will be wrecked. But if Jesus, Thomas 4 Kempis and John Wesley; 
Galileo, Newton and Darwin; Washington, De Tocqueville and Richard Cobden, in the 
urge of their minds, were truly at one with the deeper trend of the centuries, it will have 
both time and eternity on its side. 


III—FOR ALL NATIONS 


HAVE said that primarily the objet of this book is to help towards the spiritual unifi- 
| cation of the British Empire and its federated parts. But close upon this follows the objet 

of assisting towards a similar spiritual awakening of the soul of America to self-conscious 
command over her limitless natural and human resources, in the service of herself, her citizens 
and the world. Almost all the material here colleCted will prove of dire€t use to organized 
groups of the higher patriotism throughout the United States. For, happily, Americans do 
not regard English literature, even with a marked local colouring, as foreign. At least, they 
include as belonging to themselves all that portion of British literature which came 
into existence before America had given expression, in prose or poetic form, to her own 
experiences, character and hopes. 

It is perhaps not too much to claim for the kind of seleCtions from literature here pre- 
sented, that, were it not for difference of language and for the rarity of translations which 
perfectly preserve the quickening power of the original, they would prove of equal service 
to the new patriots of Japan, the Republicans of China, the lovers of India, and, to come 
nearer home, to the various nations of Europe. For, if I am able to judge aright, the poets 
and prophets of no other country have produced literature so full of the spirit and chara€ter 
of democracy, of the summons to the service of Man, and of the modern view of an ordered 
universe of cause and effect, as have the British. And it seems to me that a manual of social 
worship which in our age is to serve one country will serve all equally well; and if, in the 
present volumes, there be any incapacity in this direction, it can be gradually reCtified in 
successive editions, until they lose that provinciality which would of itself contradi& their 
essential purpose as an instrument of spiritual cohesion within and among the nations of the 
earth. 
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IV—SECONDARY OBJECTS 


ESIDES its proving to be of help towards spiritual co-operation, the compiler hopes 
Bz: a number of indirect effects will issue from the publication of Social Worship. 

First, he looks for a return to the custom of daily family worship. He would warn parents 
against using this book only once or twice a week in the family circle. At such long intervals 
almost no custom can become permanent. Psychologically, a new practice must recur with the 
regular rhythm of day to day, or else it will fail; and that through no fault of its own. 

In like manner it is hoped that, with a book expressive of the living issues of the social 
conscience of our age, many Churches, accustomed now to hold only one or two meetings 
in the whole week, will first double the number and then establish daily services; and, from 
one a day, will finally return to two—morning and evening. It is the intensive cultivation of 
the social spirit, in groups however small, that will create a strong and fine growth of national 
insight and devotion. 

A third effet, which it is not unreasonable to expect, is that young men and women, 
becoming accustomed to contact with the master-thoughts of the master-minds which are 
here presented in brief, will seek out and study the works from which these excerpts have 
been drawn, and thus will derive not only an intellectual and moral but a literary and 
aesthetic discipline throughout life, which will supplement school and university education 
in a vital and thorough manner. 


V—MODERNISM 


N a preliminary announcement of these volumes, I described the message they embody 
|= “ religious Modernism.” But I did not attempt to define the term or to justify my 

appropriation of it. 

Probably no one will challenge the right of this book to claim for itself modernity. It is 
nothing if not modern. There is much of the old substance, form and spirit here; but it is that 
part which is ever living, precious and serviceable. If there is also much that, on the contrary, 
is strangely new and has never before been placed under the category of religious worship, 
it is because the strangely new is often identical in spirit and in effect with the most ancient. 

If, despite the modernity of this book, the appellation “ Modernism” be felt by any 
reader to be inappropriate, it will probably be because the term has hitherto been used as 
the distin€tive name of a specific movement in the Roman Catholic Church. But those who 
are acquainted with Roman Modernism are aware that it is a religious protest against the 
presumptions of a self-interested priesthood, and a recognition of the insight and spiritual 
originality of the laity in the domain of organized religion. The Modernism of Father Tyrrell, 
the Jesuit, was an uprising of individual members of the clergy on behalf of the laity, in the 
interests of democracy in religion, and in defence of the liberty of prophesying. It was 
an attack, for the sake of the Church herself, upon the notion that the clergy possess by divine 
right or in a€tual fat a monopoly of spiritual vision and redemptive grace. It was also a recog- 
nition of the modern scientific view of the material universe, with its law and order, and of 
democratic forms of government in Church as well as State. All that was modern in the 
Modernism of Father Tyrrell was identical with the message of this book of Social Worship. 
His Modernism was only a part of a worldwide uprising, an opening of the eyes of men and 
women in every Church and outside of all the Churches. 

Among the Nonconformists of England, this awakening has been labelled not Modernism 
but the New Theology. Perhaps this latter term is the more exact of the two; for what is new 
in the religion of our day, as compared with that of the days of Wesley and Luther, of Savon- 


arola and Thomas a Kempis, of Paul and Jesus, of Isaiah and Elijah, is not the spirit, not the 
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diretion of the movement, but only its intelleCtual side —the interpretation which the human 
reason constructs to account for its own bent and depth of purpose. It is not a new religion ; 
it is a new theology only. The old theories and the detailed means towards the supreme end 
have crumbled away; but the faéts and ideals which the theories tried to classify and to 
justify to the logical understanding have not been-undermined. Instead, they have been 
reaffirmed, supplemented and supported by our newer experience of the efficiency of mightier 
means. In these volumes is to be found not a systematic statement, but only a poetic, massive 
and edifying presentation of the old religion, in the act of reformulating itself. The essence 
of this book is religion—life, and not theory. The word theology, therefore, is not to be 
stressed; the term Modernism is preferable, because the supreme interest is not the formula 
but the eternal value of the reality which is being newly formulated. 


VI—RELIGION AND LAW 
ake: is material in this book which to many will seem strangely new, and to some 


out of place in any scheme of religious redemption. As illustrations, I might cite 

Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, and the passages from the Declaration of In- 
dependence and President Wilson’s Inaugural Address of March 4, 1913. I especially 
instance these documents, because typical of the objeCtions to the novelties in this book 
was a recent criticism brought by an American Episcopal clergyman against the idea that the 
history of his country was in truth as sacred as any narrated in the Old or New Testament. 
Speaking some months ago to the students and professors of the Andover ‘Theological 
Seminary at Cambridge, Massachusetts, I was maintaining the thesis that America and her 
cities should figure as largely and sacredly in the liturgy and sermons of American churches . 
as Israel and Jerusalem in the Temple service of the ancient Jews. In the discussion which 
followed my discourse, the clergyman to whom I have alluded criticized me sarcastically 
as one who proposed that in the place of the Te Deum should be sung the Constitution of 
the United States, and that in place of the Bible Lessons should be read the Amendments 
to the Constitution. Against this distortion of my idea, I protested that America is as much 
a holy nation as ever Israel was, and that the Declaration of Independence is as worthy to be 
read close upon the Te Deum as any chapter in the Bible. I challenged my critic to cite a 
single passage in the Book of Deuteronomy more deserving of veneration than the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or any event in Old Testament history that more plainly showed 
the working either of a human or a superhuman Providence than the American Revolution 
and Civil War. And I begged him to name any chara¢ters in the Old Testament that out- 
shone, either in humanity or divinity, the names most sacred in the annals of America’s 
struggles for independence, liberty and social justice. My critic remained silent, overborne, 
if not by the inherent weight of what I had said, then by the general expression of sympathy 
with my point of view on the part of the students and professors who constituted the rest 
of my audience. 

The introduétion into religious worship of a recent political or law document would not 
have seemed to statesmen in ancient Jerusalem, in the time of Josiah the king, in the least 
an unusual procedure. For then law and religion so interpenetrated each other as to seem to 
be one and the same thing, and to be thought inseparable. But from that day to this, to the 
injury of both law and religion, the two have been increasingly dissevered, until now it , 
seems, especially to those professionally interested in religion, a sacrilege against it that a living 
and powerful law document should press its way into the delicate company of so-called reli- 
gious emotions and visions. Even Matthew Arnold could conceive of religion only as morality 
touched with emotion. Even he was so remote from Modernism as not to know that religion 
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is morality touched with politics. Religion is history and law, transfigured with moral idealism. 
It is moral idealism made real and potent by an infusion of the nation-building powers 
of the universe. 

_ A recent ethical writer has declared that religion is morality carried to its limit—imply- 
ing that it is only morality, but in the highest degree. We shall never know the truly quicken- 
ing power of religion, however, until we see that it is morality at work in the rush and stir of 
commerce; on the one hand moved and energized by the concrete interests of families, cities 
and nations, and on the other playing havoc with such families, cities and nations as refuse 
to heed its claim to dominance and supremacy. At least, it is from this point of view that this 
book of Social Worship places side by side the Meditations of Thomas 4 Kempis and some of 
the great Liberty-documents of the last three centuries. 

If it be noted by any reader that the idea here expressed is after all but very imperfectly 
carried out in the Meditations and Lessons of this book, the deficiency must be set down not 
to any lack of intention or care on the part of the compiler, but to a defeé&t in the written 
histories and in the law-documents of modern nations as they concern property, the status 
of woman, and the wages and social condition of the working classes. 

I recently pleaded, in a company of scholars, that the statesmen and literary geniuses 
of England should devise new instruments for the civic and moral education of the masses, 
and that one of the chief of these should be the codification and literary expression of the laws 
of England in relation to life, property, the family, government and religion. I maintained that 
thus they would be doing the same invaluable service that the Jewish statesmen and writers 
of the seventh century s.c. did for their nation in the compilation of the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. I advised that young men and women, before the trials and responsibilities of mature 
life were upon them, should be made acquainted with the spirit of England’s laws, and with 
the specific elaborations of social justice which are embodied in the living statutes of the land; 
and that these should be taught systematically and progressively, so that by the age of twenty- 
one, every woman as well as every man would be equipped not only for the pra¢tical exigen- 
cies of individual life, but for the responsibility and sovereignty of democratic citizenship. 
I praised the Psalmists of old for identifying Wisdom with delight in conning the statutes of 
their nation. But it was brought home to me that perhaps I had overlooked one great ditfer- 
ence between the laws of ancient Jewry and those of modern England; for my praises were 
interrupted by a protest from one of the most distinguished of the younger historians of 
England. He affirmed that such a minute knowledge of our laws, or even any general ac- 
quaintance with their spirit, instead of proving a buttress to order and obedience or serving 
as a foundation for enthusiastic patriotism, would rather in a generation convert the now 
ignorantly submissive people of our land into violent anarchists. This scholar, by no means a 
revolutionary—indeed, not even a Socialist—declared that the existing land laws of England 
were so unjust to the working classes, and the exclusion of women by law and custom from the 
great opportunities of life was so inhuman and cruel, that it were better for the quiet, the 
safety and the dignity of England that the prevailing ignorance should continue. First, he 
pleaded, let the classes in power, without much talk, make the laws approximately just; 
only then would it be discreet to invite the poor and women to meditate on them day and 
night. ae, 

Whether our laws be indeed-so unjust that they need but to be known to be hated, it 1s 
perhaps not necessary for me to discuss here; but if they be so, surely no stronger reason 
could be given for making them and the spirit that animates them known forthwith. The 
enlightened self-respe€t which would violently sweep away entrenched injustice as soon as 
discovered, would the same day replace it with equitable decrees, broad-based in the people’s 
conscience. But there has been no occasion for the compiler of these pages to exclude English 
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laws on the ground of their injustice. For our statesmen and literary geniuses have neither 
codified them nor expressed them in form for delighted perusal or liturgical recitation. 


VII—ENGLISH POETRY ~ 


NGLAND’S poets, however, have embodied in forms of immortal beauty what ought 
Feiss been the spirit of her laws. Ideal England has had her psalmists; and indeed all 

her great poets have been prophets of the code that is to be. If anyone will compare 
the fifty-six Canticles in this book with the Hebrew Psalms, he will find ample reward for 
his trouble in the light which such a comparison will throw upon the relative moral and 
spiritual merits of English poetry and the Hebrew Psalter. One result of such an investigation 
will be unspeakable astonishment that the current sentiment should think that the Hebrew 
Psalms were inspired from on high, but the poems of Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, 
Keats, Shelley, Tennyson and Swinburne were not only merely human, but all-too-human. 
If artistic beauty, moral sublimity, spiritual insight and quickening power be the evidences of 
inspiration, the English people, as compared with the ancient Jews, would be justified in 
setting up themselves as the elect of the earth, the chosen people of God. But when we 
compare our own poetry with that of the Old Testament, we can but remember the advan- 
tages of coming late in the history of mankind. We shall find no occasion for self-exaltation 
or spiritual haughtiness in looking down upon any other people of the earth, but we shall, 
without hesitation, insist that in our national liturgy, alongside of the Hebrew Psalms, a 
place of honour shall be given to most of the Canticles here set to Gregorian chant, and to 
others of equal merit. 

A comparison of the Psalms with the Canticles of the English poets will disclose in the 
former a wearisome monotony, a paucity of ideas, and an over-elaboration of metaphors 
beyond their capacity to disclose the reality they were meant to illuminate. Such a study will 
cause a transformation of the feeling of strange newness towards the use of English poetry 
as sacred scripture into one of strange obsoleteness at the survival of the Hebrew Psalms in the 
Anglican Prayer Book. But, except as a means of introducing native Anglican and American 
poetry into liturgical use in our families, schools and churches, it would not be fair to the 
Psalms to expose them to a contrast with the passages we have sele€ted from Wordsworth’s 
“Tintern Abbey ” and “ Intimations of Immortality,” with Swinburne’s “ Hertha,” “Hymn 
of Man” and “ Mater Triumphalis,” his sonnet to Shelley, with Shelley’s own ‘ Skylark,” 
his “Ode to the West Wind,” his ‘‘ Hymn to IntelleCtual Beauty ” and his ‘‘Adonais,”’ 
with Keats’s “ Nightingale” and ‘‘ Ode to Melancholy,” with Emerson’s “ Threnody ” or 
Matthew Arnold’s “ Better Part.” 


VIII—MOTIVES AND METHODS OF COMPILATION 
| T might be well if the chara¢ter of this book could be disclosed to its readers without the 


effort on their part of reconstructing, by inference from a great mass of detailed material, 

the motives and methods which have guided its compilation. And it has occurred to me 
that the most effe¢tive way of presenting its chara¢ter would be to cite here from among all 
the “ Canticles,” “ Meditations,” ‘ Introductory Sentences,” and “ Anthems” in these vol- 
umes, those four which I have most boldly adapted from famous originals, and to place in 
parallel columns the originals from which I have drawn them. A comparative study of the 
originals and of the adapted forms will immediately expose to view the difference between the 
traditional doétrines of life and the Modernism which this book embodies. It will also 
illustrate one method of compilation which I have followed, and the attitude towards the 
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thought and literary forms of the past which, believing it to be right, I have assumed through- 


out 


Francis of Assisi :— 


The Canticle which I have sele&ted to contrast with its original is an adaptation from St 


THE CANTICLE OF THE SUN 


ORIGINAL. 

(Matthew Arnold’s translation.) 

O most high, almighty, good Lord God, 
_ to thee belong praise, glory, honour, and all 
blessing! 

Praised be my Lord God with all his 
creatures, and specially our brother the Sun, 
who brings us the day and who brings us the 
light; fair is he and shines with a very great 
splendour: O Lord, he signifies to us thee! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the 
Moon, and for the stars, the which he has set 
clear and lovely in heaven. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother the 
Wind, and for air and cloud, calms and all 
weather by the which thou upholdest life in 
all creatures. 

- Praised be my Lord for our sister Water, 
who is very serviceable unto us, and humble 
and precious and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother Fire, 
through whom thou givest us light in the 
darkness; and he is bright and pleasant and 
very mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the 
Earth, the which doth sustain us and keep us, 
and bringeth forth divers fruits and flowers 
of many colours, and grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who 
pardon one another for his love’s sake, and 
who endure weakness and tribulation; blessed 
are they who peaceably shall endure, for thou, 
O most Highest, shalt give them a crown. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the 
death of the body, from which no man es- 
capeth. Woe to him who dieth in mortal sin! 
Blessed are they who are found walking by thy 
most holy will, for the second death shall 
have no power to do them harm. 

Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give 
thanks unto him and serve him with great 
humility. 


ADAPTATION. 


Blessed indeed are we in that our Brother 
the Sun brings us the day and brings us the 
light: fair is he, and shines with a very great 
splendour. 

Blessed are we in our Sister the Moon, 
and the Stars, which are set so lovely and 
clear in the sky. 

Ah, blessed are we in our Brother the 
Wind, and in the Calm and the Cloud, and 
in Air, which upholdeth life in all creatures. 

Likewise blessed are we in our Sister 
Water, who is very serviceable unto us, and 
humble, and precious, and clean. 

Praised be the fathomless universe for 
our Brother Fire, who gives us light in the 
darkness: and he is bright and pleasant, and 
very mighty and strong. 

And praised be the fathomless universe 
for our Mother the Earth. She doth sustain 
us and keep us, and bringeth forth divers 
fruits and flowers of many colours, and grass. 

Praise, oh praise and praise for all those 
who pardon_one another, and those who 
endure weakness and tribulation. 

Blessed are they who peacefully endure: 
they shall receive our crown of honour. 

And blessed are we not least in our 
Sister the Death of the body, who cometh 
at last to all. 

Woeful is he who dies in fear because he 
loveth himself and his riches. 

But glad are they whom death finds 
walking in ways of kindness, and rejoicing 
in Sun and Moon and Stars, in Wind and 
Water, Fire and Air, in Love and Death. 


In the judgment of the compiler, the chief features of St Francis’s Canticle are his 
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recognition of our kinship with all dumb animals and natural objets, and his tenderness 
towards all the great faéts of life and death, and towards all human beings. My adaptation not 
only preserves these essential features, but removes such parts of the original as almost bury 
them in words and thoughts which are merely conventional, and in no organic, vital con- 
ne¢tion with them. For instance, St Francis begins, ‘‘O most high, almighty, good Lord 
God, to thee belong praise, glory, honour, and all blessing; praised be my Lord God with all 
His creatures, and specially . . .”-—at this point only does he at last arrive at “ our Brother the 
Sun.” One who knows and loves St Francis cannot but feel that his interest was by no means 
in this formal laudation of the Almighty, as if God were an oriental monarch, and Francis a 
courtier. Nor can one believe for a moment that in his heart his brother the Sun received a 
homage secondary to that which he felt for the Creator or due to its signifying the Lord. 
Moreover, there can be no doubt that the Modernism of our day moves straight in its sense 
of intimacy and love to sun and moon, to those who pardon, and to death, and by no such 
roundabout of ways as through the infinite and the Creator. We feel ourselves blessed in 
our sister the Moon, quite unrelatedly to any prior joy in the Creator. Indeed, our modern 
self-examination has brought us to the conclusion that delight in natural objects is the 
occasion, not the result, of any rejoicing in the Lord. 

Accordingly, I have expunged from the Canticle of the Sun all reference to the Deity; 
but only as not being germane, and not because of any negation. I have wanted to make the 
Canticle as superbly human all through as its keynote, ‘‘ Our Brother,” leads us to desire 
that it should be. 

It will be further noted that in some of the clauses of the original, St Francis is to be 
caught napping. For instance, with mystic depth of insight he calls the death of the body 
“ our Sister”; and yet immediately, in the phrase “‘ from which no man escapeth,” there 
steals in the conventional notion that Death is, after all, an enemy. And, having once for- 
gotten himself, St Francis continues to speak under the hypnotic suggestion of the Dark 
Ages; for he introduces the cry, ‘ Woe to him who dieth in mortal sin.” I cannot but think 
that in the adaptation “‘ Woeful is he who dies in fear because he loveth himself and his riches,” 
I give better expression to the soul’s real fear in death—the fatal spell of greed and self-worship. 


The Meditation which I have sele€ted as a typical instance of the character of these 
volumes and the original from which it was adapted—the seventeenth chapter of Book I of 
The Imitation—are the following :— 


ORIGINAL. 
Of Monastic Life. 


It behoveth thee to learn to mortify 
thyself in many things, if thou wilt live in 
amity and concord with other men. It is no 
small thing to dwell in a religious community 
or congregation, and to live there without 
complaint, and therein to remain faithful 
even unto death. Blessed is he who hath lived 
a good life in such a body, and brought it to 
a happy end. If thou wilt stand fast and wilt 
profit as thou oughtest, hold thyself as an 
exile and a pilgrim upon the earth. Thou 
wilt have to be counted as a fool for Christ, 
if thou wilt lead a religious life. 

Xi] 


ADAPTATION. 
Of Home Life. 


It behoveth thee to learn to control thy- 
self'in many things, if thou wilt live in the 
same house in amity and concord with 
others. It is no small thing to dwell in a 
family and to live there without complaint, 
and therein to remain faithful even unto 
death. Blessed is he who hath lived a good 
life at home and brought his years there to a 
happy end. If thou wilt stand fast and wilt 
profit as thou oughtest, hold thyself as one 
whose highest good is to serve those nearest 
to him. Thou wilt have to be counted as a 
fool for the sake of thy home if thou wilt 
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The clothing and outward appearance 
are of small account; it is change of char- 
acter and entire mortification of the affec- 
tions which make a truly religious man. He 
who seeketh aught save God and the health 
of his soul, shall find only tribulation and sor- 
row. Nor can he stand long in peace, who 
striveth not to be least of all and servant of 
all. 

Thou art called to endure and to labour, 
not to a life of ease and trifling talk. Here 
therefore are men tried as gold in the furnace. 
No man can stand, unless with all his heart he 


will humble himself for God’s sake. 


make thy family a spiritual community 
blessing all its members. 

Our clothing and outward appearance are 
of small account; it is change of character and 
entire purification of the affections which 
make a true father or mother, sister or 
brother and son or daughter. He who seeketh 
aught against the good of the home com- 
munity and the health of his own soul, 
shall find only tribulation and sorrow in the 
intimacy of the home circle. Nor can he 
stand long in peace who striveth not to be 
least of all and to be the servant of all, 

Thou art called by family relationships to 
endure and to labour, not to a life of ease 
and trifling talk. Here, therefore, are men 
tried as gold in a furnace. No man can stand 
unless with all his heart he will humble him- 
self for the sake of those who, without his 
own choosing, are nearest to him. 


At a surface glance the similarity in social funCtion between monastic life and home 


life is not apparent. But if we judge the monastery and the family circle from the point 
of view of the highest discipline which may be derived from each, we see the kinship of the 
two institutions. Yet from the point of view of Modernism, monastic retirement is alto- 
gether incompatible with the interests of the individual soul and of the world. The home, 
on the contrary, is being more and more highly appreciated as the true school of wholesome 
self-sacrifice and of the highest spiritual enrichment. This recognition, however, advances 
only among the few; many trends of modern life make for the disintegration and demorali- 
zation of the family group. For these reasons, it seemed to me, in my search through the 
Imitation of Christ for materials to be appropriated or adapted, that the little chapter 
“‘ Of a Monastic Life,” instead of being discarded, should be transformed into a support and 
buttress of the modern religious community—the home. 


My third instance of contrast is that between the original of the famous Buddhist formula 
of the Three Refuges and the two adaptations of it which suggested themselves to my 
mind as answers to the question: What factors in the moral experience of a Modernist 
correspond to those to which the Buddhist watchword points? 


THE THREE REFUGES 
ADAPTATIONS. 
ihe 
I take my Refuge in Holy Persons, 
I take my Refuge in Holy Principles, 
I take my Refuge in Holy Parties. 


ORIGINAL. 


I take my Refuge in the Buddha, 
I take my Refuge in the Law, 
I take my Refuge in the Order. 


Lf: 
I find my Refuge: 
In the Presence of Holy Persons, 
In the Power of Holy Principles, 
And in the Passion of Holy Parties. 
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Setting aside the question which naturally suggests itself: to what three factors in moral 
experience does the Christian do¢trine of the Trinity point?—there can be no doubt that 
the Buddhist formula announces the worship of an individual person, Gautama, of the truths 
he taught, and of the fellowship he founded. 

Nor can there be any doubt that every enthusiast of every age and country who is not 
himself a creative genius of supreme originality, naturally and inevitably, in similar manner, 
becomes the disciple of some leader, the advocate of that leader’s teaching, and a member of 
his organization. Every disciple of every prophet refuses, like the Buddhist—despite even the 
expressed wish of his Master—to look for inspiration merely to his doctrine and his order; 
the disciple insists on exalting to equal dignity with these the personality of the founder. 
At least, my studies in the sociology and psychology of religious movements have led me to such 
a modernization and universalization of the Buddhist watchword. And my moral judgment 
constrains me to a disinterested approval of the taking of a threefold refuge like that of the 
Buddhist monks. 

That it should be so universalized as to include loyalty to all other great leaders as well as 
to Gautama seems inevitable to one who realizes the danger of narrowness arising from exclu- 
sive devotion to any one inspiring personality, however great. ‘The formula, moreover, does not 
lose its educational effect by ceasing to point to any one person and including all. When we say 
we find our refuge in holy persons, we receive a valuable reminder not to look merely to abstract 
doétrines or social organizations, but to remember that, equally with these, a good man’s per- 
sonality is a unique source of inspiration and a distinct occasion for gratitude and homage. 

Again, the second clause of the original formula refers only to the law which Gautama laid 
down. If we universalize it so that it shall read: “I find my refuge in Holy Principles,” it is 
true we lose the distinct pointing to the special teachings of any one man or society, but 
instead we gain something more edifying; our attention is called to all fundamental prin- 
ciples of reason and to the working hypotheses of all sound pra¢tice, irrespective of the 
authority of any person or persons, and altogether independent of the public opinion or code 
of honour of any group of human beings. The clause universalized makes each hearer or 
reader of it think of the principles which he himself shall regard as holy. 

In like manner, the third clause of the Buddhist cry: “ I find my refuge in the Order,” 
refers only to the society of monks which Gautama founded. When universalized (“I find 
my Refuge in Holy Parties ”), it takes on a deeper as well as a wider meaning. It is not enough 
to worship and derive inspiration from persons and principles; the enthusiasm of virtue is 
generated in a group devoted to the redemption of the world; and the group—church, federa- 
tion, or, as I have called it, in lieu of a better name, Party—thus becomes a primary and co- 
ordinate source of intuition, strength and service. My adaptation No. 1 contains only an 
implicit reference to the reality, energy and efficiency of the three refuges, but No. 2 in overt 
terms links up the idea of persons with the thought of their quickening Presence, of principles 
with that of their Power and of parties with their purifying Passion. 


The Anthem that I invite my readers to consider in contrast with its original consists 
of words which I have written for the music of Palestrina’s Mass “ Pope Marcellus.” I sele&t 
it as my typical instance because in the public Press of London one critic has declared that 
the very idea of finding new words with a new sense for the music of the Mass betrayed de- 
plorable taste. Other critics maintained that to set “ Ethical ’? words to “ Christian ” music 
was to do spiritual violence, in addition to any mechanical injury, to a great work of art. 
Because a principle is involved, and my method in its most audacious application is illustrated 
I purpose at some length to set forth the process and motives which led to the composition of 
the text which I substituted for the Roman Catholic words to which the Mass music is sung. 
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The first section is the Kyrie Eleison :— 


OrIGINAL.* SUBSTITUTE. 
Lord, have mercy on us. Be ye Redeemers! 
Christ, have mercy on us. If ye redeem not— 
Lord, have mercy on us. None will deliver! 


My contention in defence of the substitute is that it is as essentially Christian as the 
Kyrie Eletson itself. As 1 listened to Palestrina’s music and felt the spell of its power, I asked 
myself what ideas, aspirations and spiritual assurances within the range of my religious con- 
victions best provided an intellectual correlative and interpretation to the mood which 
Palestrina induced. Under the inspiration of his message, and I might almost say revelation, 
it occurred to me that in our twentieth century after Christ there was not so much occasion 
for incessant repetition of the “‘ Christ have mercy, Lord have mercy, Christ have mercy,” 
as for a passive waiting and listening to deteét, if possible, whether any response came from 
the “ throne of grace”; and distin€tly within my spirit arose the commandment and warn- 
ing, ‘‘ Be ye redeemers! If ye redeem not, none will deliver! ” It seemed to me that in our 
day, instead of our crying out to Christ for pity, it was the Jesus Christ imprisoned in the 
breast of suffering humanity that was crying out to us to fulfil and consummate his redemp- 
tive sacrifice. I cannot escape the thought that if Jesus Christ were to reappear on 
earth to-day, his injunction to his disciples, as he sent them forth anew, would be the charge 
and pronouncement of responsibility which are conveyed by the words I have presumed to 
substitute for the Kyrie Eletson. 

Such is the chara¢ter—abstra€t, massive, spiritual—of Palestrina’s music, that no violence 
is done to it, provided only the great longing, humility and readiness to surrender self be 
involved, whether it is we that cry to Christ or Christ that cries to us. In the mystic intimacy 
of Palestrina’s music there is no separation between the Merciful and one crying for mercy. 

Likewise, under the suggestion of the music of the Gloria, I asked: What to me, a Modern- 
ist, is the truth worthy to be wedded to the lordly power of Palestrina’s mood? I felt that the 
Gloria was nothing else than the response of the soul to the summons “ Be ye redeemers,” 
and the joyous awakening of insight and strength equal to the task. But this subjective truth 
found its support and buttress in the new objective fact of man’s modern mastery over nature 
and over the spirit of man, in the service of ideal humanity. So, for me at least, there was an 
inevitability in the following words, which I offer as a substitute for the original, and with no 
sense of any occasion for apology. Since some critics have said that my words were an insult to 
the Roman Catholic music, I am more than ready to leave the decision to any unbiased 
judge. The original and the substitute are these :— 


ORIGINAL. SUBSTITUTE. 
Glory be to God on high, and on earth Now at last we know that we ourselves must 
peace to men of good will. We praise Thee, all be redeemers. 


we bless Thee, we adore Thee, we glorify The world needs us, 
Thee. We give Thee thanks for Thy great No one else will rescue; 
glory, O Lord God, Heavenly King, God Many call to us. 

the Father Almighty. O Lord, the only- Glorious is our task, 
begotten Son, Jesu Christ; O Lord God, Able are we to fulfil it, 


* The music is, of course, sung to the Latin words, of which my substitutes reproduce exa¢tly the rhythm and 
phrasing. I have taken the translations, in each case, from the tenth edition of The Roman Missal adapted to the Use 
of the Laity (London: Washbourne, 1906). 
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Lamb of God, Son of the Father, that 
takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on us. Thou that takest away the 
sins of the world, receive our prayer. Thou 
that sittest at the right hand of the Father, 
have mercy on us. For Thou only art holy; 
Thou only art the Lord; Thou only most 
high, O Jesu Christ, with the Holy Ghost, in 
the glory of God the Father. Amen. 


And our hearts respond to it gladly. 

Pain is transfigured, 

Joy is chastened, 

Life for each grows divinely great. 

We shall rule Nature— 

All the universe waits to serve us. 

Now we build cities 

Firmly founded 

Deep in our spirit. 

Ye mighty who cause our anguish, » 

Hear our cry for mercy! 

Die-to pride—greed and pride must yield to 
meekness. 

All ye who now sit in high places, 

Hear our call for justice! 

Ye would fain seize all earth’s riches, 

Denying brotherhood 

And feasting on human lives. 

But beware ye! 

The day of judgment comes! 

In majesty men grow godlike! 

Hearken! 


My method of catching from the mood induced by the music of the Credo a content which 
would satisfy my reason as did Palestrina my heart and will, led me here to give not so 
much a quite independent substitute as the exact parallel to the factors of spiritual 
experience which must have suggested to those who formulated the Nicene Creed the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. What to me, I asked, is Father; what, Son; and what, Holy 
Ghost? And, as a man need never be ashamed of testifying to the highest that he knows, 
however much others may scoff or condemn, I with perfect equanimity place in a parallel 
column what are to me the supreme, unique, co-ordinate and eternal elements of moral 


reality, three in one and one in three:— 


ORIGINAL. 

I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, of all things 
visible and invisible. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, and 
born of the Father before all ages; God of 
God, light of light, true God of true God; 
begotten not made; consubstantial with the 
Father; by whom all things were made. Who 
for us men, and for our salvation, came down 
from heaven; and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary; and was made 
man. He was crucified also for us under 
Pontius Pilate. He suffered, and was buried. 
And the third day He rose again according 
to the Scriptures; and ascended into heaven; 
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SUBSTITUTE. 
Thou Law hid in our spirit, 
That bidst us die to save others, 
Unto Thee we commit ourselves! 
In Thee is our liberty. 
Like Thee, they who follow Thee 
Help and guide us. 
Save for them no man could stand uprightly. 
In them Thou art living, 
And they show us Thy loveliness. 
Good men are blessed, they are true deity. 
Goodness is God, the Good are God’s sons; 
Free are they, not servants; 
Equal with the Holy Spirit that gives life 
to their thoughts and deeds. 
For love of their fellow-men, 
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sitteth at the right hand of the Father; and 
shall come again with glory to judge the 
living and the dead; of whose kingdom there 
shall be no end. And in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and lifegiver, who proceedeth from 
the Father and the Son; who with the 
Father and the Son together is adored and 
glorified; who spoke by the Prophets. And 
one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. I 
confess one Baptism for the remission of sins. 
And I look for the resurre¢tion of the dead, 
and the life of the world to come. Amen. 


Because they seek our salvation, 

They go down in sorrow; 

They gladly suffer grief and anguish of 
spirit, 

To deliver us from woe. 

They do not seek themselves. 

Some have welcomed even death for our 
sake, 

Enduring shame and sorrow, torture and 
neglect and scorn. 

They were transfigured, vision enthralled 
them; 

Their eyes shone with rapture. 

And they still live within us, 

Turning our effort to gladness. 

And theirs shall be increasing power 

Throughout a World to which they gave 
new hope and life and strength. 

They shall ever shine as the noonday. 

And the Spirit that makes men One in Will, 

We likewise believe in. 

Both from Goodness and Good Men it 
proceedeth; 

It is equal with these in grace and in power 
redemptive, 

And we equally praise it. 

From a nation’s soul come world-prophets. 

And we believe in one Fellowship, 

Enduring through all times and in all lands, 

Demanding naught but faith in goodness, 

And the will to render it triumphant, 

Each one finding 

Perfect self-fulfilment in just a¢ctions. 

In this is eternal life and joy. Amen. 


Some musical critics have protested against what they have regarded as a wholly in- 
apposite precision, definiteness and concreteness in the intellectual content of the substitute. 
But they seem to have overlooked the corresponding subtlety and exactitude of the 
original; so that, if the words of my substitute do not fit Palestrina’s music, neither do those 


for which he expressly wrote it. 


In conneétion with the Sanctus and my substitute, | am tempted to say a word as toa 
possible protest against my audacity in presuming, from a literary point of view, to offer 
any sentences constructed by myself in place of the immortal language of the Roman 
Mass. It must be remembered that the survival of words stored up to immortality by an 
organization that hates all change as it would hate sin, is no proof of an inherent vitality and 
power of a literary order. Hear what Macaulay says on this point :— 


The technical phraseology of Christianity did not become a part of the Latin language till that 
language had passed the age of maturity and was sinking into barbarism. But the technical phraseology 


€ 
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of Christianity was found in the Anglo-Saxon and in the Norman-French, long before the union of 
those two dialeéts had produced a third dialeét superior to either. The Latin of the Roman Catholic 
services, therefore, is Latin in the last stage of decay. The English of our services is English in all the 
vigour and suppleness of early youth. To the great Latin writers, to Terence and Lucretius, to Cicero 
and Cesar, to Tacitus and Quintilian, the noblest compositions of Ambrose and Gregory would have 
seemed to be, not merely bad writing, but senseless gibberish. 


In a footnote to this last sentence, Macaulay says :— 


It is curious to consider how those great masters of the Latin tongue who used to sup with Mecenas 
and Pollio would have been perplexed by, “ ‘Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce proclamant, 
Sanctus, Sanétus, Sanétus, Dominus Deus Sabaoth”; or by “‘ Ideo cum angelis et archangelis, cum 
thronis et dominationibus.” 


After these quotations, I should be less timid, had I been so otherwise, in placing the 
original words of the Sanctus and Benedictus in a column parallel to one containing my substi- 
LU = 

ORIGINAL. SUBSTITUTE. 

Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God of Holy, Holy, Holy, 
hosts. Full are the heavens and the earth of Light of life, World-that-Ought-to-be! 
Thy glory; Hosanna in the heights. Thou who dost give to life glory, 

Shine on us ever! Amen. 


All hail, thou Vision Splendid! 


Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of He is blesséd 
the Lord: Hosanna in the heights. Who doubts not 
The Gleam shall be perfe&t day. 
All hail, thou Vision Splendid! 


Before turning to consider the Agnus Det, let me put in a word of counter-protest. Critics 
representing both the Anglican and the Roman Church in England have characterized as 
“‘ blasphemous ”” my appropriation of Palestrina’s “ Pope Marcellus.” That the music is 
so pure in mood and perfect in structure that any use of it short of the highest would be 
desecration, I agree. I find no exaggeration in the comparison which Pope Pius IV made of 
it to the music heard by St John in his vision of the New Jerusalem. But what can be this 
great tenderness and awe on the part of devout and musical Englishmen towards this master- 
piece of religious art, in face of the fact that from the year 1565, when it was first produced 
in the Sistine Chapel at Rome, until the year 1882, it never once was given in England— 
and then was sung not in abbey or cathedral, or even in a parish church, but in St James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, by the Bach Choir, under the dire€tion of a famous Jewish conduétor, whose 
motive could scarcely have been an inward spiritual necessity to breathe forth the words of 


the Nicene Creed or to utter the cry of the Miserere to the Lamb of God who takes away the 
sins of the world! 


Here are the original and the substitute :— 


ORIGINAL. SUBSTITUTE. 
Lamb of God, that takest away the sins Ye who pity, 
of the world, have mercy on us. Let sighing give way to service. 
Lamb of God, that takest away the sins Be ye Saviours, Saviours! 
of the world, grant us peace. Ye who pity, 


Let sighing give way to service. 


a You will then be saviours! 
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My method of defence here has been to sele¢t the four extremest instances of what could 
be seized upon in protest as unwarrantable adaptations of great originals. If I succeed 
in justifying to the unbiased mind my procedure in these cases, the others may be 
dismissed without examination. If readers still demur, they will be of a school of ethical 
judges whom Sir John Seeley would have charaterized as defenders of dead as 
opposed to living morality; that 1s, a morality of rules, of a code, as opposed to the morality 
of ends, of issues. ‘hey belong to the school who maintain that man was made for the sabbath; 
I am proud to class myself among the disciples of one who maintained that the sabbath was 
made for man—which is but another way of saying that Palestrina and even the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglican traditions and organizations were made for man, and can only 
justify their obstruction to the progress of new forms and readaptations of old materials, 
if at all, on the principle that such obstruction is of service to the lord of the sabbath day. 


-IX—THE DEAD HAND IN LITERATURE 


F a word be needed to justify what may seem to many an audacious disrespect shown by 
[os adaptations, not only to the language but even to the essential thought of time- 

honoured formule, I would refer readers to what I have said on this point in a volume 
entitled National Idealism and a State Church, published in 1907, and also to a supplement- 
ary argument on the same theme which I have given in a booklet entitled, Two Responsive 
Services, in the Spirit of the Litany and the Ten Commandments. In these, I have maintained that 
when a great human document is in danger of becoming obsolete, through some local or 
transient characteristics, its true lover, if he have the courage of his love, will attempt to rid 
it of that which is causing it to sink into oblivion, by so amending it that it may continue 
to float down the stream of man’s consciousness and to serve the need of the coming ages. 
I have referred readers to the profoundly wise observation of Emerson, to the effeét that in 
creative ages men of imaginative power have been encouraged to look upon the contribution 
of past ages, both in form and substance, as only so much raw material for them to work over 
and re-arrange, lest its beauty and utility should be lost. Emerson, seeing that too great a 
respe¢t for the ownership by dead men of their literary products deprives each succeeding age 
increasingly of fields for poets to work in, warns us that genius so deprived necessarily becomes 
as barren and futile as if it were without creative power. 

Now, there has been no department of art where the dead hand has terrorized and 
tyrannized more effeCtualiy than in the domain of religious literature ; and one of the greatest 
blessings to be expected from breaking the spell cast by the authority of priests, synods and 
books will be that we shall be allowed to adapt old documents to express the new spirit of 
each new age. 

The principle which I am advocating applies not only to sentences and clauses but 
equally to individual words. Here I would call the attention of readers to the use of the word 
““ God ” in this book. 

I have asked myself, for instance, when reading Thomas 4 Kempis, what, according to the 
context, was the central reality to which he pointed whenever he used the word “ God.” 
Did he mean something that transcends all possible human experience—a reality of which 
we could ‘have no proof, and could only get word from the testimony of some supernatural 
and superhuman agent? If he did, I have omitted the passage, as having no living meaning 
for a modern humanist. But if it was clear from the context that where he used the word 
“God” he was talking of some centre of quickening energy in the life of individuals or 
nations, I have asked myself to what exact centre he referred, and. if I could find some epithet 
which would disclose the reality without raising any latent train of sceptical thought, ! have 
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adopted a paraphrase for the word ‘“‘ God.” I might cite many cases. where T have dealt thus 
with the text of the Imitation. But I plead justification, on the ground of a deeper piety than 
that which worships the letter; on the ground of the ability of the substituted word to open 
up a closer acquaintance with the reality God. Sometimes where 4 Kempis represents God as 
speaking, but does not overtly name him, I have introduced some such clauses as the follow- 
ing: “The Spirit within ”; “ The Soul of all at the heart of each ”; “‘ The Spirit of Man in 
the hearts of men ”’; ‘‘ The Spirit of the Common Life,” or the like. 

With certain quotations from other writers I have ated in the contrary sense. The poets 
sometimes, in the form of prayer, address great words of praise and supplication, when they 
are not invoking the accepted God of the orthodox. In these cases I have not troubled to warn 
the reader that the reality worshipped by the poet is not to be understood to be the in- 
telligent governor of the universe. The poet may be speaking only to Intelle¢tual Beauty, as 
does Shelley, where he prays— 


Let thy power, which like the truth 
Of Nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply 
Its calm—to one who worships thee 
And every form containing thee; 
Whon,, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 


To fear himself and love all humankind. 


Or the poet addresses in terms of worship still another “higher power,” as does Swinburne, in 
the lines— . 
Mother of Man’s time-travelling generations, 
Breath of his nostrils, heart-blood of his heart, 
God above all gods worshipped of,all nations, 
Light beyond light, Law beyond law, thou art! 


Here Swinburne is not speaking to what most people think of as God, but is addressing the 
Ideal Republic of Mazzini, that Republic which to him was not only a shining vision and a 
mighty aspiration in the hearts of nations, but, because a vision and aspiration, a great crea- 
tive power in the midst of men and peoples. As I have placed these lines of Swinburne’s among 
the Introductory Sentences of this book without indicating to whom they are addressed, it 
is possible that a reader unacquainted with Swinburne’s Songs before Sunrise would mistake 
them for some utterance of transcendent theism. But I have felt that I must trust to the 
larger influence of this book to interpret such isolated utterances, and must depend upon a 
prolonged acquaintance to re€tify any momentary misconception. 

I am sure that in the future, the word “ God ” will more and more turn the thoughts of 
men dire¢tly to such faCtors in human experience as the Good in Man, the Moral Ideal itself, 
the Cause of the Good in the world, the Stream of Ideal Tendency embedded in the eternal 
structure of the universe, the Good Will, the Spirit of Holiness, wherever it manifests itself 
in man, woman or child, or in institutions, or in uprisings and outbursts of indignation 
on the part of individuals or oppressed classes. The word ‘‘ God ” will mean the good in you 
and me, either potential or already triumphant. 

In a passage, quaintly mystical, but perfeCtly precise in meaning, William Blake says, 
“The prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them how they dared so 
roundly to assert that God spoke to them, and whether they did not think at the same time 
that they would be misunderstood, and so be the cause of imposition. Isaiah answered: ‘ I 


saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite organical perception: but my senses discovered the 
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infinite in everything. And, as I was then persuaded and remain confirmed that the voice 
of honest indignation is the voice of God, I cared not for consequences, but wrote.’ ” 
s I cite this passage because friends have often pleaded with me not to use the word 
God” unless I meant by it the intelligent Creator of the universe; and the ground of 
their request has always been that, if used in any other sense, it would be misunderstood, and 
I should be the cause of imposition. But when Blake implies that honest indignation is God, 
will anyone think he means that honest indignation is the infinite and intelligent Creator of 
the world? So, when in the following pages I say, “‘ The burning sense of some great wrong js 
the flaming Spirit of God,” will anyone understand me to be saying that the burning sense 
of a great wrong is the moral governor of the universe? Will not every one approximately 
normal think I mean by God the spirit in men’s breasts that is going to save the world, that 
is holy and powerful to redeem us? The word “ God ” appears in no passage in this book, I 
believe, where it cannot naturally and without forcing be taken to mean “ the Good as an 
active power in the world,” “all the ethical agencies and beneficent influences at work or 
latent in the sphere of human experience,” or “the power that is worthy of worship,” or 
“‘ whatever saves us from suffering and sin,” or “‘ the sum-total of all goodness.” I contend that 
whatever else men have meant by the word “God,” they have always meant this supremely. 
Furthermore, I contend that there is no other term in any language that points to this 
factor in human values and indicates the supreme or total value, but the word “God.” 
When I say “the good is good,” I do not imply that the good is real or powerful; but when 
I say the good is God, everybody knows I mean that the Good is a Reality and a Power, 
at work in the world. And, as it is impossible to invent a term that would have this meaning, 
I stand proudly by the meaning I see in the word “ God.” 


X—WHY PUBLISHED 


HE publication of Social Worship sprang from the conviction of the members of the 
West London Ethical Society, that no memorial more fitting than it could be found for 
the first twenty-one years of their pioneer work as propagandists of humanistic religion. 
But by a fitting memorial they meant not simply something that would refleét what the 
Society has been and done, but something that would advance the cause they had at heart. 
They believed that a book embodying in the best form accessible the ideals, principles and 
policies to which they had been devoted, might carry their gospel, within a short period of 
years, to a far larger portion of the world than any personal propaganda which they could 
initiate. Or, rather, they have felt that any scheme of propaganda which they could under- 
take would only be possible by the aid of such a book as this. They have felt, in short, that 
the Religion of Science, Democracy and Personal Responsibility in the service of Humanity 
must become, like Buddhism, Christianity and Mohammedanism, a religion of a book. 
Not that the book should replace the personal witness and influence; but the tradition without 
the book passes quickly away, and the book which is not placed by the dying hand into that 
of the younger disciple drops to the ground and is soon buried in the dust of oblivion. Our 
ambition has been, to dc—so far as could be feasible, after only twenty-one short years of 
organized effort—for the enthusiasms, visions and motives which have drawn us into 
religious fellowship, what the writers and compilers of the New Testament did for their own 
religious experiences and those of their immediate predecessors, in collecting the sayings 
and traditions current among them; or what the editors of the Old Testament did for the 
moral idealism of their race. 
Happily, the members of the Ethical Society are aware that this colleCtion of what to 
them is sacred scripture has no finality; they will never mistake it for an absolute and finished 
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revelation. But they believe that much of it will never die; that it will not only live, but 
quicken new life, illuminating and encouraging the prophets and poets of the future to fresh 
insight and creative activity. 

We expeét this book to go into homes, cities and countries, where for many reasons we 
as personal missionaries cannot yet enter. But we hope that here and there it will win friends, 
and that some among these will invite us to supplement the printed word by the living 
voice. No book can altogether reproduce the fullness and power of a message which is mould- 
ing the life of an earnest group of men and women; nor can it give, like a personal emissary 
trained by varied experience, that special application of a universal idea which is best fitted 
to an unprecedented circumstance. 


XI—THE CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIALS 


: | ‘HESE volumes can never be rightly appreciated or even understood by one who 
forgets that their contents have been selected and shaped by the liturgical need which 
called them forth. No merely logical justification can be given for the division into 

Sentences Introdu€tory and Dismissory, Meditations, Lessons, Invitations to Fellowship and 
Services for Special Occasions, nor for the division into Canticles, Hymns, Responses and 
Anthems. Exigencies as they arose and were met by the desire to embody a great ideal and 
foreshadow a distant goal, have determined these classifications and the length and character 
of each sort of item. They therefore cannot be justified to merely abstract thought, as they 
could not have been anticipated by it. The excuse for them is wholly pra¢tical; in this 
case, liturgical—that is, in a€tual experience they were found to reinforce the discourses 
of preachers whose religion was pre-eminently a faith in science, in democracy, and in the 
human will enlightened as to the law of its own being. 

In an Introduction to memorial volumes, a brief history of their contents may perhaps 
not be out of place. Until the year 1888 no Ethical Society (and there had been such in 
existence since 1876) had any sort of a “‘ service,” so far as | am aware. But when, in London 
in the year 1888, the South Place Religious Society, as it was then called, introduced into 
its formal title the word “‘ Ethical,” and the compiler of these volumes became its minister, 
the form of service which had been in use there for many years was continued. It consisted 
of the following series of items: Hymn, First Reading, Anthem, Second Reading, Anthem, 
Discourse, Hymn. The hymn-book then in use became the parent of the colle¢tion con- 
tained in Volume II of the present work. The anthems used became the starting-point 
of the collection here given. The First Reading was gradually transformed by the West 
London Ethical Society into what is here called the Meditation, and the Second Reading 
intu the Lesson. The difference in charafter between the Meditations and the Lessons 
is vaguely indicated by these titles. On the whole, the former are more inward and reflective 
than the latter, although this distin€tion would not hold good in every instance. They are 
also on the whole less argumentative, and they do not appeal so exclusively to the intellect. 
There is often more figurative speech in the Lessons than in the Meditations, more historical 
and biographical incident, more instruction concerning interests beyond the immediate 
problems of the individual soul. Between the Meditations and Lessons there is a distin¢tion 
parallel to that between the Epistles and the Gospels as used in the liturgy of the Church. 
In the meetings of the South Place Ethical Society, there were no Introductory Sentences 
which should strike the keynote of the assembly, and no Dismissory Sentences binding into 
unity the thought and aspiration that had been expressed; but, the need for them becoming 
conscious and articulate, they were adopted into the order of service of the West London 
Ethical Society. That order, as it has been in use now for some ten years, consists of the fol- 
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lowing items: Organ Voluntary, Introdu€tory Sentence, Canticle, Meditation, Two Minutes 
of Silence, Hymn, Lesson, Anthem, Discourse, Anthem, Invitation to Fellowship, Hymn, 
Dismissory Sentence. 
The Canticles were introduced because chant music offers a variety in the singing by the 
congregation and lends itself admirably to general participation. But this was not the chief 
reason for the introdu¢tion of Gregorian chant. 
_ Our Canticles differ in general from formal verse, not only in the frequency of metrical 
irregularityand thepre-eminence of rhythm, but also in the absence of anything like floridness 
of metaphor and simile. They are imaginative not so much in ornamentation as in closeness to 
the deeper experiences of the moral life. Persons who have not made a special study”of the 
great songs of the Christian Churches throughout the ages, and the choruses of the Greek 
religious drama, may not be aware that the absence of figurativeness of speech is a point of 
commendation. Perhaps this negative virtue is more conspicuous in our Responses than in our 
Canticles, and, among the Responses, especially in the two named “ A Universal Litany ” and 
“Ten Words of the Moral Life.” Commenting upon these, one critic has obje¢ted to them on 
the ground that they lack wings. That they do lack wings is undeniable; but the music the 
more gladly offers them its wings. Their lack of metaphors and similes, of poesy, so to speak; 
their absence of any tendency to fly away from the realities of experience and of close philo- 
sophic thinking, places them in the same category with the Imitation of Christ (which was 
written to be sung) and with the Athanasian Creed, which is the greatest anthem of the 
Christian ages, and will be sung by the Churches as ethical truth long after it ceases to be ac- 
cepted as a formula for transcendent mysteries. The fact is that utterances which interpret 
most closely—that is, without exaggeration or diversion—the inner experiences and aspirations 
of the moral life—such, again, as the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes—never have wings; 
and yet they lift the soul most powerfully. It must further be remembered that any ten- 
dency to unrestrained or expansive expression prevents an utterance from wearing well, and 
therefore unfits it for frequent repetition. 


XII—SOCIAL SILENCE 


Y their nature, the two minutes of silence cannot be introduced into this volume so as 
Be speak for themselves; but perhaps a word may not be out of place with the object 

of commending this item in social worship to any group of persons who may care to 
conduét humanistic services, 

My estimate of its value is based upon ten years’ experience. It was at least so long ago 
that, staying one Sunday with a family of Quakers, I visited their several religious meetings, 
and at the end of the day was convinced of the great healing and strengthening power of 
social silence. Thereupon I proposed to the committee of the Ethical Society that, as there 
was nothing in this rite of the Quakers that implied any supernaturalism, we should introduce 
it into all our services. After many discussions it was agreed to make a tentative trial of it for 
six weeks. We then extended the trial to three months. Now, after ten years, the testimony 
is almost universal among us that no other of the items of our service can do quite the same 
good as this does, but that, on the contrary, they all seem to need it. 

The truth is, there is something deeper in the life-experience of each human being than 
can ever be uttered or formulated in words. Life is richer than any comment upon it that can 
be made. No art nor music nor pi€ture nor poetry can do more than hint at the fullness of 
meaning which we intuitively apprehend. Therefore it behoves us that we sit in silence. 
Thus we pay homage to the unuttered and the unutterable. We acknowledge that life is more 


than do@trine or words or the shape the poets give to it. hy 
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Nor is silence in the solitude of one’s own chamber adequate. Only soczal silence can 
demonstrate immediately to the soul of each that there is also in fellowship something 
which is incommunicable by word or form, and that the depths of unspoken love and sym- 
pathy are holier than any expression of it. So we must sit in silence together. 

The nature of the healing power of social silence can best be appreciated if we contrast 
our mental ation during it with our a¢tivity when listening to music or to spoken words, 
or when looking with disinterested absorption upon any object of pure beauty or of sym- 
bolical significance. Whatever interests us when we listen or look focusses our attention, 
concentrates our will, and so shuts out vast areas of our experience, and especially the whole 
realm of our unconscious self. But social silence decentralizes and, if you will, disintegrates 
our volitional a¢ctivity, thus diffusing our attention throughout the larger part of our being. 
This state of mind gives a chance for those portions of our nature which are shut out of our 
sight during business or work, or absorption in outward things or in future plans, to swim 
across Our consciousness, and, as it were, to put in their claim to our notice. It is in our 
moments of decentralized will, of passive receptivity to the good of any kind, that there floats 
into the spirit’s purview on the wings of fancy some luminous truth which we might other- 
wise have lost. 

Prearranged silence, both private and social, 1s of especial value to-day, on account of the 
intensified pressure of social and personal preoccupations and duties. No wonder there has 
gone forth a cryfrom physicians of the soul, bidding us relax our wills so as to rest our strained 
nerves. We shut ourselves up, as it were, in the counting-house, the fatory, the dining-room, 
the le€ture hall; we live in buildings; and it is high time that we open the windows wide, and 
allow winds from the mountains and seas of the spirit to fan our tired brow and rush deep 
into our lungs. 

So essential to the discipline of social silence is the decentralization of our power of 
attention that those who participate in it should not even make an effort—as I have known 
some to do—to sit motionless, and to prevent the rustling of clothes or to suppress the 
impulse to cough. Paradoxical as it may seem, greater quietness and stillness are attained by 
not making an effort to bring them about. The tension of the effort may strain the nerves of 
the throat and limbs to involuntary protest. Perhaps the only rule which participators in 
social silence should attempt to follow is this: Breathe deep. Deep breathing induces a calm 
from which flows a spontaneous motionlessness. 

It should be borne in mind that the silence need not be absolute. It sometimes becomes 
more palpable by contrast with the various unavoidable sounds and motions that intercept it. 
At our Ethical meetings the silence often moves, through the minutes which we allot to hae 
like a tide “ too full for sound and foam.” Again, it seems to mount against unexpe¢ted ob- 
stacles like a mighty wave, and is its real self only for an instant, whereafter it sinks and ebbs 
away. But for every form of it we are grateful; and the contrasts we experience prevent any 
two periods of social silence from ever being quite the same in meaning. They have each 
their specific characters, and they are the more refreshing for their incalculable individualities. 

The period allotted to preconcerted silence at the Ethical Church is always two minutes. 
To strangers coming for the first time it seems almost as if it would never end. But this strain 
wears away when one knows what to expect. And the silence becomes the richer in its bene- 
ficence when those present already know what is coming. It is then not empty, not a vacuum. 
It is a spiritual atmosphere, coming from and coming to the souls of all present. Ours is 
literally the faith described by George Eliot as the faith of men whose pulses leap with kindred 
fire, and who not only in the flash of eyes and clasp of hands, but even “in the silent bodily 
presence, feel the mystic stirrings of a common life that makes the many one.” 

Social silence is the revealer not only of the ineffable depth of our own life and of the inner 
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worth of other men. It especially makes palpable the Unifying Will, the commanding genius, 
of the social group to which we belong. The Spirit of the fellowship which has made the many 
one now spreads its pinions with gentle might over and above us, and makes itself felt as 
an all-enfolding presence, quickening and consoling us. Therefore to all Modernists is to be 
commended the discipline of social silence as an essential item in public worship. 


XITII—INVITATIONS TO FELLOWSHIP 


S to the Invitations to church membership (only a few specimens of which are here in- 

cluded) it should besaid that in the judgment of those who have construéted the services 

at the Ethical Church, these are perhaps their culminating feature. Social worship, 
although not exclusively, is essentially fellowship. Indeed, fellowship is not simply a means 
to an end, but is itself an end co-ordinate with the ulterior aims which it is meant to serve. 
In other words, the deepest and most passionate lovers of truth find it impossible to keep the 
truth to themselves. It becomes a gospel of glad tidings, a message for swift feet to carry. 
And in the experience of those who not only have seen and worshipped the truth but have 
communicated it, the communion itself seems to become the essential reality of the truth. 
Truth seems a¢tualized only when it becomes the co-ordinating and quickening power of 
some social organization. The ultimate reality is a society of self-respeCting spirits unified in 
benevolent purpose. If such be the judgment of our deeper experience, social worship as an 
end in itself is not perfeét in so far as any individual remains isolated, indifferent or 
rebellious. The two or three gathered together, although prophetic of the thousand million 
moral agents on the face of the earth, are the absolute minimum. 


XIV—VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


HAVE given the items and order of services used at the Sunday morning and evening 
| and the Wednesday evening meetings of the Ethical Church, but I would hasten to check 

the possible inference that they charaCterize all our services, or that we commend them as 
a standard. Their comparative elaborateness has sometimes led casual visitors to the Ethical 
Church to imagine that there is a predisposition on the part of the Ethical Society to ornate- 
ness of ritual. To correét any such impression, I would here state the fact that we have two 
other services, in which the number of items is far less. At one of our weekly services we have 
no singing or music of any kind. ‘The service is rather an expansion of the one item chara¢ter- 
ized as ‘* ’T'wo minutes of silence.”” We sometimes speak of it as the Spiritual Concentration 
Meeting, and sometimes as the Silent Meditation Service. In order to make its nature clear, 
let me state that it lasts one hour; at the beginning often only one sentence is uttered by 
the person who conduéts it; then all present sit in silence, and the chiming of the clock at 
the quarter-hour is the signal to the leader, if he is so disposed, to give utterance to some 
other simple principle or sentiment of the moral life. At the half-hour, and once more 
when the clock chimes the third quarter, he again reinforces by other words those already 
spoken. At the end of the hour those present disperse in silence. 

Typical of the utterances which constitute the spoken framework of these four masses of 
social silence are the following. The service begins with the words: 


If a man is at heart just, then in so far is he God; the safety of God, the immortality 
of God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man with justice. 
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After fifteen minutes of silence, the leader says: 


All evil is so much death or nonentity. Benevolence is absolute and real. So much 
benevolence as a man hath, so much life hath he. 


At the half-hour: 


Whilst a man seeks good ends, he is strong by the whole strength of Nature. In so far 
as he roves from these ends, he bereaves himself of power; his being shrinks out of all 
remote channels, he becomes less and less—a mote, a point: until absolute badness is 
absolute death. 


At the third quarter: 


We love the Right. Truth is beautiful within and without for evermore. Virtue, 
we are thine; save us, use us; thee will we serve day and night, in great, in small, that 
we may become one with thee. Then is the end of our existence attained. 


Another illustration of the material used is the following. At the beginning of the hour 
the leader says: 


If thou bear thy cross willingly, it will bear thee. 


After a quarter of an hour, he continues: 


If thou bear thy cross unwillingly, thou increasest thy load; nevertheless thou must 
bear it. 


At the half-hour: 


If thou cast away one cross, without doubt thou shalt find another, and perhaps a 
heavier. 


At the third quarter: 


It is not in the nature of man without effort to bear his cross or to love it, to fly 
from honours, to endure reproaches meekly, or adversities or losses. But when thou 
hast come to this, reckon that it is well with thee, because thou hast found paradise on 
earth. 


A secondary obje¢t in my describing these silent meditation services, is to show that the 
materials which these volumes furnish may be used in a variety of ways. And perhaps no more 
fitting place can be found for my urging the exercise of personal liberty in the use of their 
contents, as well as the adding of new materials. There is no reason that the whole of any 
Meditation or Lesson should be read, or that parts of several should not be combined. I 
would also urge that each letor exercise his own discretion in adapting the materials here 
given to the special need of the occasion. Let him improve them where he can. Let him even 
change the meaning to one that will be more edifying to the members of the group he is 
leading. 

Another form of service in use at the Ethical Church may also be cited in disproof of 
any tendency towards elaborateness of ritual. The weekly meetings devoted to the ethical 
exposition of the Bible last only three-quarters of an hour. Thirty minutes of this time are 
devoted to the discourse, and but fifteen to the service proper, which consists only of Intro- 
ductory Sentence, a Canticle, a Meditation, two minutes of silence before the discourse, and, 
after it, a hymn and Dismissory Sentence. 

Still a third kind of service was instituted at our Twenty-first Anniversary celebration. — 


The order is like that of our Sunday meetings, except that the discourse is omitted. Thus the 
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time is shortened by forty minutes, and the service does not require the presence of a public 
speaker. It is this form of social worship which is always pra¢ticable in families and small 
groups of friends. 


XV—THE HEADINGS TO LESSONS 


WORD may be in place as to the principle which has determined the selection 
Ae headings for the passages from literature grouped together under the general title 

of Lessons. My obje¢t has been to find phrases or sentences that would give in each 
case the essential character of a passage, so that anyone could with least effort find the Lesson 
most appropriate to reinforce the sentiment that is to dominate the whole of a service. 

What meaning one finds to be the essence of a passage depends, of course, upon what 
class of thoughts one is looking for. The orthodox Christian, seeking to confirm his belief 
in miracles or in the supernatural chara€ter of Jesus, would have given headings to the selec- 
tions here taken from the New Testament very different from those which I have chosen. 
I have approached even the New Testament from the point of view of sociological and 
psychological truth and of helpfulness to our moral insight and strength of character. 
Ultimately, it seems to me, all literature, including the Bible, will stand or fall by its power 
to disclose to us the laws of social and psychic sequences, to aid our moral judgment and 
stimulate our enthusiasm for the triumph of the right on earth. 

When the reader bears in mind that this has been the principle in the assignment of 
headings to Lessons, he will find most of them, I hope, true and helpful guides. ‘Those 
which might appear, until the clue is known, most far-fetched, will, 1 believe, justify them- 
selves to anyone who will approach any given Lesson with the question, What, from the 
point of view of the workings of social and individual life, and according to the standards 
of moral judgment, is the central meaning and the essential value of these paragraphs? 

Let me cite three headings in illustration of my method; and first, the passage from the 
New Testament containing the words, ‘‘’Thou, when thou givest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms may be in secret, and thy Father, 
who seeth in secret, shall recompense thee.” Here is contained the essential thought of 
the Lesson. It is couched in theological language; yet there is no doubt that, whatever 
transcendent and miraculously revealed truth may be contained in the passage, there is also 
expressed in it, parallel to this—indeed, the human and natural side of it—the fact of 
social experience, that doing right quite privately is sure to have its good effeCts, and to be 
appreciated. I have, therefore, with these very words made a heading to the passage. 

Or take the Lesson which tells the parable of the five wise and the five foolish virgins. 
It has been interpreted by the theology of the past as referring to the second coming of 
Jesus Christ, and the Wedding Feast as something to take place after death. Whatever truth 
there may be in such an interpretation, there can be no doubt that, irrespective of it, the 
parable will live to the end of human time as illustrative of the deep experience that, in the 
service of ideal causes, we must all be prudent and alert opportunists, lest the occasion 
favourable to the triumph of our cause should go by, and we have lost our opportunity for 
ever. That this sublime and often tragic experience is the basis of the psychological and socio- 
logical law of supreme ethical import to which Jesus meant to call attention, few will doubt. 
Therefore only those few are likely to take umbrage at the heading which I have chosen: “ A 
Story told by Jesus to teach that in the Service of Ideal Causes we must all be prudent and 
alert Opportunists, lest our Opportunity be gone for ever.” 

Let me take as a third instance the heading which at first sight, perhaps more than any 
other, would seem an impossible description of any sele€tion that could be made from the 
New Testament. It reads: “‘ Jesus urges Men to be observant of Mental and Social Pheno- 
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mena for themselves, and not to consult Mediums of the Occult.” Lack of space forbids 
me here to quote the sele€tion which I have thus described, but I would urge the reader to 
turn now to page 394 and read it there. I have no doubt that he will experience the sensation 
that a light is being thrown from the heading upon the passage, and then that the light in the 
heading is but a focussing of rays which themselves emanate from the passage. _ 

I cannot turn from speaking of the headings without recording the surprise I have felt, 
in looking through books of sele¢tions, to find that compilers are prone to give no headings at 
all, and that generally a whole selection must be read carefully through and pondered over 
before the reader can know what its main theme is. In some cases there are titles to the selec- 
tions, but nearly always they are picturesque or incidental, and give no clue whatever to the 
teaching embodied. Let me instance, for example, the difference between giving the title 
“The Tiger ” to William Blake’s poem known by that name, and giving it the heading that 
will be found above it in this book. The title “Tiger” gives no hint of the profound 
sentiment expressed in the poem. The heading I have chosen gives just that, but in no wise sug- 
gests the beauty and dramatic power of the lines. This is as it should be. My headings are not 
meant to compete with the things they describe; but on that account they are the more of 
service to the reader. It would be a gratification, and a compensation for much of the work 
done in the preparation of these volumes, if readers of them caught the habit of not reading 
any great passage of literary and moral worth without summing up, in the simplest words 
possible, the dominant idea in it. It sometimes requires a careful exercise of judgment to 
weigh the many ideas which interpenetrate one another in good literature and discover 
which is of greatest weight. Different readers may differ in their conclusions, but every reader 
will be the better judge for the effort. 


XVI—FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
| S these pages are announced to be for use not only in Churches but in families and 


schools, the impression might arise that the sele¢tions are such as are specially adapted 

to juvenile inexperience and immaturity of mind. For there is a notion pre- 
valent, even among educators, that only that should be said in the presence of the young 
which they can fully comprehend, and concerning which their experience has already given 
them ample basis for a sound judgment. But such is not the opinion of the compiler. He 
believes that all truly great and wise literature so presents life and duty that it is fitted equally 
to young and old. It is so constructed that the young will not be aroused to inadvisable 
curiosity, nor informed unnecessarily concerning evil, nor prematurely ripened; yet it will 
throw a clear white light upon the immediate pathway. It will solve problems that are 
already vexing the conscience, and not set up a train of moral scepticism. There is no doubt 
that the materials in these volumes, to be fully understood and appreciated, would require the 
highest training and the ripest acquaintance with life. But such is the nature of moral wisdom 
in literary form that even a little knowledge of it is a most beneficial thing. ‘Teachers of widest 
experience also are agreed, as John Stuart Mill pointed out many years ago, that if a child 
never hears anything beyond what it knows and has already lived, it will never become 
educated. Education is a process of anticipation, so that when the new experience comes, 
the interpretation of it, like a guardian angel, is already at hand to protect the unwary 
heart. 

A test of the abiding worth of a collection of materials for liturgical use would be that 
the longer one was acquainted with it, and the maturer the powers of the spirit became, the 
deeper and holier would be the meanings disclosed. 

One principle of selection that has guided the compiler is that involved in the question, 
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Would this passage stand repetition once a month throughout one’s lifetime? Does anyone 
realize that from the age of ten to the age of sixty this would only amount to six hundred 
repetitions? The compiler hopes that he has not in many cases erred by violating this canon of 
_ sele€tion; and the basis of his hope is that he himself for nearly as long a time has been familiar 
with a portion of the sele€tions in these volumes, and has loved them with increasing grati- 
tude. Such has been his acquaintance with the seleCtions from St Augustine’s Confessions. It 
seems as if one never could fathom the depth of the thought and experience at the heart of 
Augustine’s story of his own conversion, of the mystic union of himself and his mother with 
God, or of the story which his mother had told him of her own temptation in girlhood and 
rescue from a dangerous habit. Such too are all the passages from Thomas 4 Kempis. Many 
I have adapted in accidental and outward details, that they might prove acceptable not only to 
Roman Catholics and Protestants but to men and women the world over of non-Christian 
faith or of no religious profession. 

But in regard to the enduring value of any particular selection, I may have erred; and it is 
on account of my consciousness of the probability of such mistake that I have left the selec- 
tion of the items for use in any social group to the responsible leader of that group. If anyone 
chooses from such abundant materials something ill adapted to the special needs of the 
persons to whom he reads them, the responsibility and lack of judgment will be with him 
rather than with this book or its compiler. It had been my original plan to group all the 
sele€tions into separate services, each one to consist of an Introductory Sentence, a Canticle, a 
Meditation, a Hymn, a Lesson, an Anthem, an Invitation to Fellowship, another Hymn and 
a Dismissory Sentence; and I abandoned this scheme only after I had already, with great 
care, elaborated some fifty services, each with a dominant idea giving it unity. Discarding 
this method, I then planned to give in the Index references by means of which the leader of 
each religious meeting could, without preliminary labour, construct a unified and harmonious 
service. But upon maturer reflection, it seemed to me best to leave the whole burden of seleét- 
ing materials for use on any given occasion to the person immediately responsible. A great 
part of the benefit of a religious rite which is of the nature of ethical worship is that the 
persons conduéting it should have had the challenge to independent judgment which is 
involved in the duty of selecting from a great mass of material what to them seems best 
fitted for the occasion. This book, as now constructed, can never be the cause of any 
inappropriateness or monotonous repetition, such as has sometimes characterized social 
worship in the past. 


XV1II—FHE ART OF READING ALOUD 
A S the seleCtions contained in this volume have been made with the distinét object 


and expeétation of their being read aloud, it seems inevitable that a word should be 
said on the importance of their being read well, and some practical hints, based on 
experience, given as to how one who is not a professional reader may do them justice. 

Perhaps no art is more accessible to great numbers of persons than that of reading intel- 
ligently, sympathetically, vividly and in such a way as to move the heart and will of the 
listeners, as well as to enchain their attention. But the very accessibility of this art to the 
many seems to be the cause of its having been negleCted more than all others. _ 

If parerits who begin to use this book in family devotions should, after a few trials, discard 
the practice, it will probably be that the careless and uninteresting way in which the Sentences, 
Meditations and Lessons have been read, has killed it. But unhappily, the listeners, unless 
they be more analytical than most, will be unable to detect the exact cause of the failure. 
They will not discriminate between what has been read and how it has been read; and the 
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poorness of the how will cast discredit upon the what. To prevent such a catastrophe, the 
following suggestions are offered to anyone who would assume the responsibility of conduét- 
ing such religious services as this book offers. 

First, when an Introduétory Sentence has been chosen, let its precise meaning and value 
be closely pondered, so that, when the occasion comes for reading it in public, its essential 
idea and purpose will flood the whole mind. But it will be necessary also that the Exar 
struéture of the sentence shall have been analysed, and each clause taken to heart and 
felt in relation to the adjoining clauses. Only such a sense of the struture of the sentence will 
cause the speaker’s voice to vary in stress, in volume, and in emotional quality from word to 
word according to the inner purport. | 

If there be anything in the sentence in the nature of a metaphor or simile which is capable 
of concrete visualization before the mind’s eye, the would-be le€tor must learn never to 
utter the sentence without first summoning all its images to stand or move before him. 
Then only will he speak with the interest and charm of one who sees, and conjure up in the 
mind of the listener the same imagery. He may be assured that no listener is so dull as not to 
dete€t that a reader is speaking without thinking, or thinking without seeing, or thinking and 
seeing without loving and willing. On the other hand, no reader who willed and loved and 
saw, as well as thought, what he read, ever failed to enchain the attention of the listener 
and communicate to him the blessing of the message. 

Further, in order to be filled with the sentiment of any profound sentence, it would 
be well for the intending reader to remember the great advantage that comes from saying 
a sentence over very many times—now quickly, now slowly, now by separate words, now 
by clauses, now loud, and then lightly; once in a deep voice, and again in a higher tone; and 
with ever-varying accent and difference of stress and relative speed for the different clauses. 

Is there not brought home, by the suggestions that I have given, a sense of the only 
true piety toward words of wisdom which one is making bold to utter in public? 

If the group that is to meet for such social worship is not one like that of the family, 
where the parents and the circumstance would determine the membership, but where 
each person comes by free choice, the warning is necessary that they do not fall into the 
falsely democratic notion that, in a community of equals, each person present should be 
encouraged to be the conductor of such a service. 1 have known meetings to be killed through 
the false principle of democracy that each person should have his turn, as if it were an unfair 
discrimination to permit the same few always to conduét the service. And yet the persons 
who hold this opinion would be quite ready to concede, as regards singing, that only those 
with the best voices and with adequate training should lead. What are we to think of one 
whose desire to be prominent or dominant would blind him to his inability to perform 
well the allotted task? Perhaps the only kindness would be the cruelty of making him aware 
of his incapacity and insisting that he undergo the preliminary training necessary for what 
is undoubtedly not a universal gift, and, even in persons pre-eminently gifted, requires 
drill. 
If it should seem to anyone that there is no occasion for the advice I here give, I can only 
think that he has had no experience in regard to the organizing of such meetings as it has been 
my lot for twenty years to undertake. Yet if anyone has ever had the rare good fortune to 
attend church where the minister was a master in the reading of the Bible, he must know how 
that book suddenly becomes alive on such occasions, and will then realize what a wrong is 
done by the careless or incapable reader of any superb literature like that of the Old and New 
‘Testament. 

When it is possible to find enough readers not only with the native gift and the general 
training but the piety to master to the uttermost the special part of the service assigned 
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them, it would be well that one person should say the Introduétory Sentence, another the 
Meditation, a third the Lesson, and a fourth the Dismissory Sentence. So important is 
variety, not only of individual temperament but even of type, that it would be well if some 
items of the service were assigned to women and others to men. Nor, in the family circle, 
should children over the age of ten be excluded from a¢tive participation. Yet they also should 
never be granted this privilege except when duly prepared. Men’s and women’s voices 
supplement each other in the whole effec of.a service, and contribute reinforcing values in 
reading, as much as in singing; and the like is true to some degree in the differences contributed 
by the voices of the old and the young. The listener may be quite unaware of the cause of 
the large sense of rounded humanity produced by the service, which is nevertheless attribut- 


able to the varieties of voice, according to age, sex, and temperament, supplementing one 
another. 


XVITII—HOW TO JUDGE THIS BOOK 
Me: books may be judged by the artistic unity of their structure; but as the present 


one consists simply of materials, in separate bits, to be selected and grouped by 
the reader into unified services, it cannot be justly tested by any such criterion. It 
must be judged by its ability to serve the obje¢t which it was compiled to serve. 

And even when any reader of this book has selected items and constructed a service for 
use in family, school, or church, that service itself cannot be judged by the private reading of 
it. As the worth of a play, meant to be ena¢ted upon a stage, can be tested only by the acting, 
so that of a church service, meant to be carried out as a ritual, and participated in by persons 
whose religion it expresses and whose life it ennobles, can only be judged in the actual 
experience of it. This book, therefore, cannot be so easily estimated as to its worth as could, 
let us say, the Morning or Evening Prayer in the manual of the Anglican Church, or the 
Roman Catholic Mass; for these latter are already constructed into unified services. 

This book being, as its title announces, not for private but for social worship, and furnish- 
ing only the separate materials for liturgical use, I have addressed my Introduction primarily to 
persons who will approach it from such a point of view, and who are sufficiently in sympathy 
with the sentiments and ideas embodied in the selections it contains, to desire to use them 
liturgically. Presupposing such a sympathetic interest, I have felt at liberty to speak of many 
-details which could be of no interest to the general reader. 


XIX—NOT AS LITERATURE, BUT AS RELIGION 
B: the title Social Worship, this book invites the public to judge it not as literature, but 


as religion. The motive determining the sele¢tion of its contents has been in every case 

religious and not literary; that is, delight not in the form, beauty and miracle of expres- 
sion (although these might all be present in the highest degree), but in the truth and saving 
grace of the message embodied. ‘The quest of the compiler was for moral insight, for sanity 
and will-power, and nothing else; but inevitably the insight and potency would be most 
readily felt where the literary expression was most nearly perfect. He knew that it is true of — 
appreciation as well as of creation in literature, that to attain it one must forget it. What 
many sages say of the pursuit of private happiness applies to the direct search for literary 
merit: one finds it by hunting not for it, but for that which alone can cause it. 

If the philosophy of religion that has guided the compiler in the choice of materials for 
Social Worship be true, it is inevitable that the highest literature and the highest religion will 
coalesce. It has been said that literature, like religion, is a revelation of personality; but there 
is this difference, that literature in general is a revelation of all varieties and degrees of 
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personality, while religious literature can be a revelation only of the highest personality in 
its highest activity. It would seem to follow, therefore, that religious literature, even as art, 
and not simply as religion, must be the highest form of human self-expression. The thing 
most complex, far-reaching and sublime, unless it begins to transcend the possibilities of 
verbal utterance, must cause the speech, as speech, to rise commensurately with the meaning. 
And for the reader there can be no other proof of the height of the art than the altitude to 
which his spirit is lifted by the personality which is communicating itself. 

Most anthologies, even where the theme is religious, I find to have been selected on purely 
subjective principles, and those not of the moral judgment or religious philosophy of their 
compilers, but from a hundred different points of view; frequently according to momentary 
taste, and very often from the point of view of fancy rather than of disciplined imagination. 
Indeed, many compilers, not in apology, but with pride, announce that they simply have 
gathered together their favourite passages, making no pretence to an objective standard by 
which to justify their preferences. 


XX—RELIGION AND SANITY 
M Y own procedure has been quite otherwise. For, whether I have achieved my goal or 


not, I must confess that my purpose has been to suppress my fancy. It has been my 

ambition that these volumes should give expression to the religion of common sense 
—which I by nomeans identify with the commonplace. I have included nothing here because it 
was on the level of the reading public and in conformity with their tastes, but I have always 
sought what it seemed to mea nation of trained intellects and poised, disinterested wills would 
delight in as conformable to the deeper meanings, beauties and self-fulfilments of life. I 
have avoided, as untrue to common sense, both the platitudes that would please the undisci- 
plined and incapable, and also the eccentricities which might delight the abnormal. And 
among the abnormal, as a sub-class, I would place those who count themselves, and who are 
accounted by their special admirers, the super-normal. Abnormality obtrudes itself to-day 
in many forms under this pretence, but in no realm of human interest more than in the 
domain of religion. We are flooded in our age with “‘ freak religions,” as they have been 
denominated, which cultivate the occult, and, scorning the normal avenues of spiritual 
communication, strain at originating new senses. 

This book has not only attempted to give expression to that sense which is already 
common in some degree to all, but it has been inspired by the belief that such expression 
of the common mind, of the will of nations and of the goal of all humanity will itself lift that 
common mind into a self-consciousness and power of self-realization which both the systems 
of education and the religions of the past have denied it. Men and women, as they advance 
beyond adolescence, either grow more and more nearly normal or increasingly abnormal, 
according to the influence of the religion or the social vogue of their times and environ- 
ment; and generally, where they aim at normality, they fall instead into the conventional 
and into whatever commonplace public opinion may dictate. But the problem of the 
teacher of religion is, how to exalt the normal into spiritual genius, how to lift goodness into 
greatness, how to encourage original daring without upsetting the balance of sane personality. 
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XXI—A PRODUCT OF CO-OPERATIVE THINKING 
C )ss of the means to which I have resorted in order to remove any bias of my private 


taste or possible eccentricity has been to seek the co-operation of persons who agreed 

with the fundamental principles to be expressed in this book, and yet whose tempera- 
ment and experience were different from my own. Nothing has been included in this colle€tion 
that has not received the san¢tion of some dozen men and women whose literary, philoso- 
phic and religious judgment I have respected as being of a value altogether independent of 
my personal preference. I have allowed my name to appear as that of the compiler of these 
volumes only because the final responsibility had to rest with some individual, and, the 
main task of preparing these pages falling to me, it seemed inevitable that I should assume 
it. Without shirking any of it, however, it is only right that I should do my utmost, so far as 
any credit may accrue to anyone, to beg grateful readers to remember that they are 
indebted to many besides myself. 

I should like to record that some seven years ago the present Honorary Secretary of the 
West London Ethical Society, Mr G. E. O’Dell, and Mr Horace J. Bridges, now Leader of 
the Chicago Ethical Society, devoted, together with me, a whole summer to the selection 
and preparation of materials for use at the services of our Society, and for ultimate 
publication. As a result of that summer’s work, I prepared, by way of introduction to what 
we intended to publish the next year, chapters which finally grew to such dimensions that 
they formed two independent volumes, which appeared under the titles National Idealism 
and a State Church and National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. If anyone 
desires light thrown on the present manual of national devotion, he possibly may find 
illumination in those two books. 

But week by week, for years, as the material has been used at the meetings of Ethical 
Societies, the judgment of many members has assisted me to detect what was the common 
sense of all; and I may claim for this colleCtion that if it does not reflect the common mind of 
the nation, it does at least reflect that of the Ethical Movement. 

As an instance of help rendered me, I may cite the assistance I received in constructing 
the two Responses (Nos 194 and 195) entitled “‘ A Universal Litany ” and “ ‘Ten Words of the 
Moral Life.” While I gladly assume responsibility, as I believe both these documents to 
have merits far beyond mere literary fluency, it is only fair to say that, besides Mr Bridges 
and Mr O’Dell, Mr Gustav Spiller helped me by applying his rare power of analysis to the 
ethical significance of the Decalogue and the Litany, and his broad sympathy with the needs 
and claims of the common humanity of our day; and many of the best turns of phrase, 
showing closeness of observation and breadth of vision, are due to him. Not only this, but 
some years afterwards copies of a form of both these Responses which I then thought final, 
were sent to the twenty-one members of the Committee of the West London Ethical 
Society, and the majority of these rendered me invaluable aid, showing great acuteness both 
literary and religious, and as a result changing the phraseology and the import of many 
sentences. 

During the last year, as it had been decided that the twenty-first anniversary of the West 
London Ethical Society was to be the date of publication, I have given the greater part of 
my own time to the task of compilation. But I should have failed hopelessly, both on account 
of the magnitude of the work and the balanced judgment needed, except for the untiring 
co-operation of Mr Bridges and Mr Alfred Cloake. More than fifty of the best Meditations 
and Lessons from English literature were submitted to me by Mr Cloake. I regret that, 
except for the specification of this one service, I must allow my debt to him to go unre- 
corded; for he had fully caught the spirit of this book, and possessed a most helpful insight 
into what it was struggling to express. Perhaps, as it is impossible to assign to him more 
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definitely his share in the compilation of these volumes, I may refer my readers, for evidence of 
his insight and ability to interpret the meaning of Social Worship, to his own three Canticles, 
entitled “The Living Conscience,” “ England’s Better Self” and “ Liberty, Sublimest Passion.” 

What has struck me continually in preparing this book is the truth of the sentiment 
dominant in the Ethical Church, that we human beings at our highest crave not so much 
Truth and Right as Fellowship in devotion to truth and right. In our Church we 
constantly stress fellowship; yet by it we mean no sentimental consciousness of one another’s 
merits, but active co-operation of heart and brain direéted towards some great end. So 
dependent have I been upon my colleagues in the work of compilation as to realize that it 
is not only in our need of sympathy in suffering that we have no life apart from others, but 
especially in our effort to think, to see and understand. For who among one’s colleagues is 
wise, and one is not wiser than oneself? Who is catholic and brave, and the weakest does not 
find it easy to be strong and boundless in the will to serve? 

My chief debt of gratitude—or, to express myself less personally, the chief credit for the 
character of this work, so far as it represents a universal humanity and virility—is due to the 
inestimable benefit I have received from eight years of daily consultation with Mr Bridges. 
His unflagging work for the Ethical Movement in England has culminated in four months 
of indefatigable concentration upon the task of seeing these volumes through the presse The 
chief relief to my sense of indebtedness to him is the knowledge that he has been forging an 
instrument which will prove of as great efficiency to him in the new field of labour to which 
he is going in America as an ethical preacher and organizer, as to those of us who with deep 
regret must suffer his departure. 

But perhaps one feels more intensely one’s debt to a colleague who contributes a factor 
wholly beyond one’s own ability to supply. Such is the case of the compiler of this work 
towards the contribution to it which has been made by the Musical Editor, Mr Charles 
Kennedy Scott. Until I had the good fortune of securing his collaboration, it seemed hopeless 
for me to try to issue the manual of social worship of which I had so long dreamed. But a 
task which to me was impossible was to him not only easy, but a delightful expression of his 
native gift and his special training in the domain of religious music. It used to seem to me that ~ 
I should never find for the Ethical Church anyone equal to the work of providing music 
worthy of the literary beauty of our Canticles. But whoever has heard our choir, under the 
conductorship of Mr Scott, singing, for instance, the passages we have taken as a Canticle 
from Wordsworth’s “ Intimations of Immortality,” will not be surprised to learn that a 
Unitarian preacher, after speaking recently at one of our services where it was sung, wrote 
that for many a year he had not been so thrilled as by the unexpe¢ted hearing of this, his 
favourite poem in English literature, sung in such a manner to such music. It must remain 
for professional critics to appraise the special merits of Mr Scott’s contribution to Volume II 
of this work. But it will be apparent to all that the music of Social Worship, thanks to him, is 
equal to the words to which it is allied. 

STANTON Colt. 

Lonpon, August 11, 1913. 
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On behalf of the West London Ethical Society, the Editor hereby expresses cordial thanks to the fol- 
lowing authors, translators, and other owners of Copyright who have granted permission to print extracts 
from various works in the sections devoted to Meditations and Lessons from Literature :— 


Professor Felix Adler. 

Messrs Geo. Allen and Co., and Alfred Sutro, Esq., for sele€tion from Maeterlinck’s Wisdom and Destiny. 

William Archer, Esq., for sele€tions from Ibsen’s Ghosts and Peer Gynt. 

Granville Barker, Esq. : 

Messrs Burns and Oates, for Francis Thompson’s Hound of Heaven. 

Edward Carpenter, Esq. 

Mrs 'T. K. Cheyne. 

Percival Chubb, Esq. 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford, for sele€tions from Jowett’s translation of Plato. 

Mrs W. K. Clifford and Messrs Macmillan and Co., for seleCtions from W. K. Clifford’s Essays. 

Thos. Common, Esq., for sele€tions from Nietzsche. 

G. Lowes Dickinson, Esq: 

Miss Helen Keller, for extraét from her Autobiography. (Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, London, and 
Messrs Doubleday, Page and Co., New York.) 

Mrs Ed. Dowden, for sele€tion from Professor Dowden. 

F, J. Gould, Esq. 

Mrs J. R. Green and Messrs Macmillan and Co., for seletions from J. R. Green’s Short History of the English 
People. 

Thomas Hardy, Esq. 

Professor Herford, for sele€tions from Ibsen’s Brand. (London: Heinemann.) 

Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, for seleétion from Sabatier’s Life of St Francis of Assisi. 

Edmond Holmes, Esq. 

Mrs Huxley and Messrs Macmillan and Co., for seleétion from Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics. 

Mrs Wm. James, for seleCtions from Professor Wm. James. 

Mr John Lane, for extraéts from Houston Stewart Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. 

Messrs Longmans, Green and Co., for selections from J. A. Froude and Richard Jefferies. 

‘The Lord Viscount Morley of Blackburn. 

Miss Petre and Messrs Longmans, Green and Co., for sele€tions from Father Tyrrell. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and Messrs Duckworth and Co., for sele€tion from The Life and Philosophy of 
Spinoza. 

R. O. Prowse, Esq. 

Miss Laura Richards. 

Wm. M. Salter, Esq. 

Professor Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Lady Seeley, for selections from Sir John Seeley’s Natural Religion. 

G. Bernard Shaw, Esq. 

Messrs Smith, Elder and Co., for sele€tions from Matthew Arnold (on behalf of the owners of copyright) and 
from Robert Browning. 

Herbert Trench, Esq., and Messrs Hodder and Stoughton, for seleétions from Mr Trench’s Lyrics and Nar- 
rative Poems. 

'T. Watts-Dunton, Esq., for sele€tions from Swinburne. 

William Watson, Esq. 

W. B. Yeats, Esq., for the poem The Indian upon God. (From Poems, by W. B. Yeats. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 

Israel Zangwill, Esq. 
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There is a shrine 

The sense of Duty 

He who, losing one ideal 

Infidelity does not consist in disbelieving 
It is easy in the world 

Attach thyself not to the Christian symbol 
Possessions vanish and opinions change 
Every man takes care 

I sing the uplift 

Come into the circle 

The spirit of the old religion 

The world is to be interpreted 

From the soul itself 

Let us remember 

We have assembled at this hour 

The decisive incidents 

He who has dedicated his mind 

The presence of a number 

We have assembled to give voice 


G. E. O’ Dell 
James Martineau 
Constance Naden 
W. K. Clifford 
R. W. Emerson 


wee 
Wordsworth (ad) 
Emerson 

Israel Zangwill 


Paul Sabatier (ad) 
Felix Adler 

S. T. Coleridge 

G. E. O’Dell 
Stanton Coit 
Emerson (ad) 
Marcus Aurelius (ad) 
Stanton Coit 
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Vv 

Vv 

vj 
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Vij 
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x 
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Let none who are here present 

We share the consciousness 

We look for a Church universal 

First there cometh to the mind 
Weare prone to fall 

O that our lot 

If we are filled with the love 

The assurance that we live under law 
We need strength to forbear 

Say ye, “The spirit of man ” 

No good is certain but the steadfast mind 
There are two confessionals 

If thou dost imagine 

A creed is a rod 

So nigh is grandeur 

We follow the truth 

If a man holds a belief 

There are two things 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
Though I speak with the tongues 


Let us remember our spiritual indebtedness 


The future does not come from before 
Having spent this hour together 

We love the Right 

Remember these two things 

Every life is a profession of faith 
When we appear before men as seekers 
We dedicate our lives 

There will be a new Church 

This is peace 

Bring your dotrines 

Where the anchors that faith has cast 


Mother of Man’s time-travelling generations 


Thy face is as a sword 

All old grey histories 

Stern Lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 
Oh, let my weakness have an end 

Make no more giants, God 

Let thy power, which like the truth 
God lives as much as in the days of yore 


Perchance, O ye that toil on, though forlorn 


All the living hold together 

Christ, the mystic, bade 

Those who do not love 

Only Man can bring about justice 
Let not mercy and truth forsake thee 
The burning sense of some great wrong 
Man is not Manas yet 

Man, the glorious creature 

He that walketh uprightly 

They who grieve are discontented 
Many despise saviours 

It is only for the watcher 


Stanton Coit 

G. E. O’ Dell 4 
Stanton Coit 

Thomas a Kempis 

Stanton Coit 

Sophocles (ad) 


Stanton Coit 


Anon. 

R. L. Stevenson (ad) 

Matthew Arnold 

George Eliot 

Emerson (ad) 5 


Swinburne 

Emerson (ad) 

Felix Adler (ad) 

W. K. Clifford (ad) 
Mohammed 

Eccles. 

St Paul 

G. E. O’ Dell 
Compiled 

Stanton Coit 
Emerson (ad) 6 
Stanton Coit 

H. F. Amiel 

Joseph Mazzini 
Stanton Coit 
Emerson 

Sir Edwin Arnold 

W. K. Clifford 
Washington Gladden 


Swinburne 


Wordsworth oh 


Robert Browning 
Shelley 
Israel Zangwill 


29 
Henri Bergson 


E. G. Cheyne 


G. von Gizycki 

Proverbs 

Stanton Coit 8 
Robert Browning 

Psalms 

E. G. Cheyne 
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106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 
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113. 


114. 


LYS. 
116. 
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118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
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123. 
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It is the duty of every one 

Man goes about the world 

No religions are true 

He who exhibits an instin¢tive loyalty 
What if many of us 

Bring me my bow of burning gold 


There is always a minority 


Those who have become intimately acquainted Nathaniel Schmidt (ad) 


Our country must revise her religion 

Welcome each rebuff 

Thoughts, hardly to be packed 

“True love,” says St Catherine 

Holy discretion is a prudence 

We shall want pity 

In religion, as in politics 

In my dreams, heaven is a country 

I know that the past was great 

Whoso looketh into the perfeé law of liberty 

A brighter morn awaits the human day 

An honest and a perfect man 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt 

Faith reels not in the storm of warring words 

Faith feels the sun is hid but for a night 

Weare not limited to the actual good 

We must worship whatsoever things are true 

They that would be rich 

The benefit we receive 

Living manis the custodian 

Thou hast taken a pledge 

He hath no form nor comeliness 

We hid, as it were 

In man’s self arise 

The lion hath roared 

Rise, ere the dawn be risen 

In old days there were angels 

Whatsoever things are true 

Give me no light, great Heaven 

When insight unites with goodwill and love 

Think truly, and thy thoughts 

Know ye not that Truth is strong 

Of all the wonders in nature 

“Tt is good,” sing the Eumenides 

For man also, there are times 

Without the nation there can be no humanity 

Great men are the fire-pillars 

Ethics are thought not to satisfy 

Here on the paths of every day 

Our Mother, the Comforter 

‘¢ Who is the Lord, of Whom you are the 
servant?” 

We receive but what we give 

We men of earth have here the stuff 

Life is not as idle ore 


E. G. Cheyne 


> 


Sir John Seeley (ad) 


Felix Adler 
William Blake 
George Tyrrell 


Sir Francis Galton 
Robert Browning 


9 
St Catherine of Siena 


Ee Voulges 


Joseph Mazzini (ad) 


Bernard Shaw 
Walt Whitman 
St James 
Shelley 

John Fletcher 
Tennyson 


> 


Sesuton Coit 
Sir John Seeley ° 
Compiled 


H. G. Wells 
Job 
Isaiah 


Robert Browning 
Amos 
Swinburne 
George Eliot 

St Paul 

George Eliot 
Compiled 
Horatius Bonar 
Milton 

J. H. Leuba (ad) 
Compiled 
William Watson 
Joseph Mazzini 
Carlyle 

Emerson 

Edwin Markham 
E. G. Chéyne 


Sis Geleridec 
Edwin Markham 


Tennyson 
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Not men’s but Man’s is the glory 

At the same time came the disciples 

Blessed are men when their craving 

Wesee the fall of faith 

Our sense of right and wrong 

Conscience is the voice of Man 

Strong souls within the present live 

That nation will endure for ever 

They who by steadfast purpose 

Ours is a faith 

Whoever you are, that judge 

If an offence come out of the truth 

The wellsprings of the old forms 

Deep is their peace of mind 

The child is, was, and still shall be 

We should go to church 

Ere on your bed your limbs you lay 

The quality of mercy is not strained 

The true courage of virtue 

Take to heart the true meaning 

You may reject as untrue 

Woe unto him that buildeth 

For a little reward 

Gone, soon will be gone 

‘There are two extremes 

Hail, spirit of revolt 

Quicksand years that whirl me I know not 
whither 

A noiseless, patient spider 

Our highest truths are but half-truths 

What is the Middle Path 

This is the Noble Truth of suffering 

This is the Noble Truth of the cause of 
suffering 

This is the Noble Truth of the Path 

I take my Refuge in Holy Persons 

If thou so order the life 

So long as the members of thy household 

Having studied the new and antique 

I dream’d ina dream 


He who would make the world great and good 


Wisdom cannot be pass’d 

The efflux of the soul 

You hidden national will 

There are five veils 

You consider Bibles and religions divine? 
He who negleéts to contradict 

We have ten fetters to break 


So long as the members of a religious fellow- 


ship 
If ideas or customs conduce to passion 
Whatever teaching and pra€tice 
You cannot hold men together 


Swinburne 

St Matthew 
Stanton Coit 
J. H. Leuba 
W.K. Clifford 


Goethe 
Eastern Scriptures (ad) 


George Eliot 

E. G. Cheyne 

Thomas Hardy 

Lord Morley (ad) 
Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
Elizabeth Chapman 
Stanton Coit 

Anon. (ad) 
Shakespeare 
Immanuel Kant 
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Jeremiah 

Thomas 4 Kempis 
Ernest Crosby 

Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
Errest Crosby 


Walt Whitman 


29 
Ernest Crosby 
Eastern Scriptures (ad) 


Walaa 


Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
Walt Whitman 
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Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
Walt Whitman (ad) 

F. C. Conybeare 
Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
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Walt Whiten 


Page 
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18 
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P75. 
176. 
77. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
gl. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
BOM 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
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213. 
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215. 
216. 
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218. 
219. 
220. 
Doe 
222, 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
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To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite 
I dreamed that Milton’s spirit rose 
Men perished in winter winds 

Instead of the thorn 

Let Might help Right 

In this world there is one godlike thing 
Hast thou reflected 

Patience, ’tis the soul of peace 

Weare gathered together 

Let all.enter into the spirit 

Inasmuch as we are always 

Guide us, ye our fellow workers 

Assist us mercifully 

We have erred and strayed 

There is a superstition 

Our conscience moves us 

Although we ought at all times 

May this dear land of ours 

If it be true, as daily experience teaches 
‘The sabbath was made for man 

Let this day’s performance of Duty 
Praying for no gifts 

We are not sceptics 

Now once again, by all concurrence 

It is not the unfrocking of a priest ° 
Pure ethics is not now formulated 

The whole theory of life 

A new religion is arising 

Let the inmost counsel 

Wings have we,—and as far as we can go 
“ Behold,” says the spirit of unselfish love 
It is not to die, or even to die of hunger 
Let us who live in England 

Thou Soul of Allin the soul of each 
We praise thee in thy power 

The longings of our nature 

O Sacred Heart of Love 

In the principle of all goodness 

We put away from ourselves 


-Praise be to the order 


The steadfast order of our Mother Earth 
As the plough tramples 

Few have vision to perceive 

There is a nobler glory, which survives 
May we each partake 

Let love be without dissimulation 
Bless them which persecute you 
Therefore if thine enemy hunger 
Learn to despise outward things 

They who are on thy side to-day 

If it were well with thee 

Sadness always goeth hand in hand 
Thou art none the holier 


Shelley 
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Git Rania Arnold 
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John Ball 


Thomas Carlyle 


Vials Dekker 
H. Youlden 


Prayer Book (ad) 
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Prayer Book (ad) 
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W. K. Clifford 


Jesus (ad) 
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George Meredith 
W. M. Salter 
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James Martineau 

W. M. Salter 

Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
Wordsworth 
Revelation (ad) 
Thomas Carlyle 

Lord Halifax 

H. Youlden 
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Ibsen 
Shelley 


H. Youlden 


St Paul 
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Social Worship 


If thou reachest after and seekest nothing 

As iron cast into the fire 

It 13 no great thing 

Let not Moses speak 

Let not any prophet speak to me 

‘Teachers can indeed utter words 

He who best knoweth 

The prophets utter commandments 

Thou Spirit of Truthfulness 

I take my Refuge 

A man may bea heretic in the truth 

The Utopians 

The blessing of the just 

What will be the punishment? 

The anguish of the lost ones of this world 

Know ye not, that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants 

The minds of all men 

Not less but more than Dante, we know 

Our lives make a moral tradition 

Whoever degrades another 

In the conduét of life habits count 

Every sin thou slayest 

Where the social conscience is awake 

Woe unto them that call evil good 

Ideas are often poor ghosts 

Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven 

By desiring what is perfectly good 

The true way to be humble 

Be thou a lamp unto thyself 

‘The mere possession of externals is no evil 

Moral enthusiasm makes many a mistake 

Say to thyself: If there is any good thing 

Compulsory morality is no morality 

Ethical religion can be real only to those 


It is not possible to enter into the nature of 


the Good 
Throw yourself into the stream of good 
tendency 
O Law, fair form of Liberty 
O world invisible, we view thee 
He who begins by loving Christianity 
Devotion to duty is the only way of escape 
Let knowledge grow from more to more 
Weare to relieve the distressed 
As, by forsaking iniquity, thou comest 
What food is to the hungry man 
We enter now that blessed mood 
Let a man be of good cheer about his soul 
So live, that when thy summons comes 


Thomas 4 Kempis 
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Phillips Brooks 
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St Francis de Sales (ad) 
James Martineau 
Anon. 
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Francis Thompson 
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Wordsworth (ad) 
Plato 

Wm. C. Bryant (ad) 
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PART II—Meditations 





(ad)—adapted* 
No. Page 
I. The Identity of the A€tive Good in Man 
with God Stanton Coit 33 
2. Our Native Power to do the Right Compiled 33 
3. A Petition for Moral Strength G. Spiller 34 
4. ‘The Message of the West to the East Sir John Seeley 34 
5. Human Providence Stanton Coit 34 
6. ASummons to Social Service is oc 
7. Man’s Power to Redeem the World Pe 35 
8. ‘The Meaning of Repentance Theologia Germanica (ad) a5 
g. Our Duty to God and to our Neighbour Church Catechism (ad) 36 
10. ‘The Benefits of Confession Stanton Coit 36 
11. ‘The Gospel of Self-fulfilment through 
Social Regeneration x 37 
12. ‘The Religion of Creative Effort me 37 
13. The Duty of Moral Originality Paul Desjardins (ad) a7 
14. ‘The Work to be Done by our Moral 
~ Judgment J. H. Muirhead 38 
15. ‘The Supremacy of the Moral Ideal in 
Religion G. Spiller 38 
16. Our Beliefs us 39 
17. ‘The Hope of Religion Based on Nature’s 
Constancy Compiled 39 
18. Outlines of Social Duty G. Spiller 39 
19. The Duty of IntelleCtual Honesty W. K. Clifford 40 
20. ‘The Redemptive Task of each Stanton Coit 40 
21. The Reality and Power of the Ideal . 40 
22. Religion and the Higher Patriotism Sir John Seeley Al 
23. The Insight of Jesus into the Greatness 
of Man Emerson (ad) 41 
24. Simplicity and Self-Respe&t Walt Whitman 42 
25. The Religion of the Human Task W. M. Salter 42 
26. ‘The Evil Effect of Concealing One’s Belief Lord Morley 43 
27. ‘The Oneness of God and Man Stanton Coit 43 
28. ‘The Good by whom we Live Gy EsO Dell 44 
29. The Purifying Power of Suffering Felix Adler 44 
30. ‘The Yearning of the Soul to Know the Good G. Lowes Dickinson 4A 
31. Each Nation a Church under Humanity Sir John Seeley 45 
32. Adtive Beneficence the Test of Character i. 45 
33. The Human Purpose at the Heart of 
Moral Rules Horace J. Bridges 46 
34. ‘The Dignity of Everyday Tasks R. L. Stevenson 46 
35. Self-Restraints only Preliminaries to Virtue * 47 
36. The Fulfilment of Christianity Stanton Coit 47 
37. New Duties Taught by New Occasions Paul Desjardins (ad) 47 
38. A People’s Need of Faithinitsown Destiny Joseph Mazzini 48 
39. Evil Desire to be Replaced by Aversion Sir John Seeley 48 


*Many of the Bible selections given in the Meditations and Lessons have been taken directly from a book of 
“ synthetic readings ” arranged by the Rev. U. G. B. Pierce and entitled “The Soul of the Bible ” (Philip Green, 


§ Essex Street, Strand, London. 1907). xb 
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Social Worship 


The Things that Cannot Fail 

The Permanent and the Changeable Elements 
in a Moral Code 

Every Nation an Organic Unit of Human 
Life 

The Divinity of the Colle€tive Conscience 

The Compatibility of Self-Respeét with 
Religious Humility 

Entering into the Soul’s Inner San€tuary 

The Interaétion of Chara¢ter and Conditions 

Hope Begotten of Man’s Mastery over 
Nature 

Religion not a Nominal Creed, but a 
Dominant Conviction 

Duty asa Religion 

Thanks and Aspirations for a New Year 

An Invocation to the Higher Selfhood of 
Humanity 

The Expanding Stream of Human Thought 
and Feeling 

The Prophet’s Sacramental Life 

The Sanétifying Grace of Love 

Your Bread upon the Waters 

Prudence and Hospitality of Spirit 

Of Thinking Humbly of Oneself 

Of Knowledge as the Handmaid to 
Conscience 

Of the Knowledge of Truth 

Of Prudence in Belief and Action 

Of the Reading of Good Books 

Of Fleeing from Vain Hope and Pride 

Of Inordinate AffeCtions 

Of the Danger of too much Familiarity 

Against Self-pity and for Valiancy in Service 

Of Obedience and Subjection 

Of the Danger of Superfluity of Words 

Of Seeking Peace of Mind, and of Spiritual 
Progress 

Of the Unlearning of Evil Habit 

The Spiritual Danger of Absorption in 
Details 

Ancient Altars and the New Shrine 

A Thought of Life’s Majesty, and a Prayer 
for Human Mercy 

The Significance of Buddha’s Silence 

The Everlasting Memorial of Virtue 

Buddha’s Denial of all Moral Value to 
Metaphysics 

The Graces that should Abound within a 
Religious Fellowship 

The Signs of Goodness 

Superstition a Greater Evil than Atheism 

Morality as the Nature of Things 


Felix Adler 
Percy Vaughan (ad) 


Joseph Mazzini 
George Tyrrell 


Stanton Coit 
Henry Wood 
Joseph McCabe 
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Wm. Wallace 
Felix Adler 
Horace Bridges (Comp. by) 
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Thomas a Kempis (ad) 
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Ednicnd Holmes 
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Edmond Holmes 


St Paul 
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Contents: Meditations 


The Avoidance of Pitfalls 

Of Avoiding Rash Judgment 

Purified by Fire of Temptation 

The Benefits of Resisting Temptation 
Of Works of Charity 

Of Bearing with the Faults of Others 
Of Home Life 

Of the Love of Solitude and Silence 


Of the Contemplation of Human Misery 


Of Gaining Strength in Solitude 
Of Preparation for Death 


Of the Zealous Amendment of our Whole Life 


Of the Inward Life 

Of the Good Peaceable Man 

Of a Pure Mind and Simple Intention 
Of Self-Esteem 

Of the Joy of a Good Conscience 

On Bearing One’s Cross 


Of the Wonderful Power of Selfless Love 
That every Good Thing is to be Referred to the 


Soul of Allin Each 
The Crown of Patience 


Wherein Firm Peace of Heart and True Profit 


Consist 


Against Heeding the Tongues of Detra¢tors 
Of the Dangerous Workings of Self-Love 
Of Seeking Help, and the Confidence of Obtaining 


Strength 
The Casting Away of all Selfishness 


Not Symbols and not Outward Graces, but the Spirit 


Stability of the Heart 
The Shield of Patience 


The Inward Spirit of Refreshing Love in Dangers 


Resignation and Liberty of Heart 

Of Contempt of All Outward Honour 
The Spirit that Speaketh from Within 
The Testimony of the Inward Witness 
Enforced Virtue no Virtue 


That our Peace is not to be Placed in Men 


The Self Beyond the Senses 

The Inward Judge 

Perfeétion’s Germ in every Heart 

‘The Coming Glory of the Human Day 

Unto the Deep Places of the Mind 

The Selfless Self Awake 

Self-discipline through Mindfulness of 
Things Abiding 

The Substance of Freedom 

The Mount of Vision 

The Commonwealth of Public Service 

Compassed about with your Kindred 

Those Whom we ought to Succour 

When the Enemy is near 


E. G. Cheyne 
Thomas 4 Kempis (ad) 


Milton 
Thomas 4 Kempis (ad) 
Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
Thomas 4 Kempis (ad) 
Shelley 
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Eastern Scriptures (ad) 
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Social Worship 


In the Quiet of the Mind 

From Strength to Strength 

The Sanétuary of Self-recollection 

From Holiday to Work-time 

An Aspiration of Faith 

A Prayer of Effort and Love 

Christ’s Mystic Discernment and Sublime 
Pride 

Christ’s Faith in the Will of Man 


The Renewal of Human Nature Heralded by 


Christ 


H. Youlden 


Houston Chamberlain 


99 


The Choice between Truthfulness and Falsity O. W. TYeiines 


No Serenity without a Good Conscience 

In Praise of Wisdom 

Not Gold, but the Gladness of Giving 

The All-seeing Eye 

The Priceless Treasure of a Faithful Friend 

Exalting the Humble and Meek 

Receptive unto Wisdom and the Wise 

The Lifeward Law Thine Heritage 

Praise to them that Work with Skilful Hands 

Wisdom and Service from All and Each 

Praise to the Leaders of the Peoples 

The Fortunate and Happy 

Unity of Spirit with Diversity of Names 

The Futility of Mere Outward Observance 
in Religion 

The Promise of Wisdom 

The Comforter 

The Exclusiveness and Conservatism of the 
Churches Rebuked 

The Path of the Righteous 

More Precious than Rubies : 

The Funétion of Poetic Imagination in Life 

‘The God whom the Pure in Heart Behold 

The Fullness of Life 

The Cleansing of the Soul 

Forward with Thanksgiving 

Questions and Answers of the Soul 

All ye that Labour and are Heavy-laden 

Beatitudes 

The Joy of Oneness with all Life 

Presentiment of Better Things on Earth 

The Judgment of Christ 

The Love of the Forgiven 

The Crown of Life 

Importuning Justified 

He that Humbleth Himself 

‘Torment due to the Forgiven who will not 
forgive 

Inhumanity Christ’s only Test of Heresy 

The Creed of Deed 


Woe to them that Offend against the Innocent 


Plutarch 
Ecclus. (ad) 


Stanton Coit 
Compiled from. the Gospels 
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Proverbs 


E. G. Cheyne 


Proverbs 
Shelley 


H. Vanden 3 


Theistic Prayer Book (ad) 
Ernest Crosby 

George Eliot 

St John 

St Luke 

St James 

St Luke 
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Contents: Meditations 


After Many Days 

He that shall Endure to the End 

While we are yet in the Way 

The Eye as an Avenue of Evil 

Wisdom for the Tongue 

The Wickedness of Delight in Calumny 
Lest Evil enter in at the Ear 

Be Cesar within Thyself 

How to put away Anger 

The Control of one’s Thoughts 


How Baseness of Soul stamps the Countenance 


The Symptoms and Cure of Pride 
Sin and Darkness 
How a holy Disposition Transfigures the Body 


Of the Necessity of Knowing the Worst of one’s self 


Counsels against Self-blindness 

He that Endureth to the End 

The Storing-up of Charaéter 

Tasks in Hours of Insight Willed 

Patient Effort in Spiritual Discipline 
Through Self-denial to Spiritual Liberty 
The Steady Flame of Holy Zeal 

No Life apart from Others 


The Need of Fellowship in Spiritual Discipline 


Contagion of Chara¢ter 

Of Progress in Sin 

The Symptoms of Spiritual Decline 

Mystic Flashes of Redemptive Insight 

The Distinguishing Marks of genuine and of 
false Conversion 

He that Repenteth truly 

The Unburdening of the Soul by Confession 

No Repentance without Restitution 

Purposes, not Moods 

The Strait Gate and the Narrow Way 

Evil Impulses to be overcome not by Habits 
but by Good Purposes 

Reason the Source of the Moral Law 

The Duty of Health 

The Temple of the Holy Ghost 

The Manly Virtue of Chastity 

The Curse of Drunkenness 

The Law of Purity 

Watchfulness against Bodily Excess 

The Iniquity of Extorting from the Needy 

The Snare of Covetousness 


Eccles. 
Lamennais 


Compiled 


W.S. Lilly 


Compiled 


Counsels both to Employers and to those who ~ 


sell their Labour 
Not Wealth but the love of Wealth a Sin 
The Beam in thine own Eye 
The Demoralizing Effeéts of Gluttony 
The Duty of Righteous Judgment 
Against Censoriousness 
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Social Worship 


The Secret Moorings of the Soul 

The Wisdom of Innocence 

The Self-reward of the Good Deed 

Of Forbearance with Oneself 

Against excessive Condemnation of Oneself 

Against Moral Fanaticism in Self-discipline 

The Duty of Happiness 

Against unrelenting Self-Criticism 

Hope’s Maxims and Warnings 

The Need of a Knowledge of Evil 

Religious Experience 

Moral Experience the Key to Religion 

The Splendour of Man’s Moral Destiny 

The Supremacy of the Moral Sentiment 
in Religion 

A Beatitude of the Poor 

The Spiritual Discipline of Suffering 

The Good Over-arching Self and Others 

Some Tokens of the Right Life 

The Essentials of Spirituality 

Subjeétive Communion with the Dead 

Knowledge the Handmaid of Wisdom 

The Communication of Wisdom to the 
Lowly through Deeds and Tales 

The Ennobling Effe& of Philosophical 

Meditation 

What to Fear and wherein to be Bold 

When others injure us 

The Good within Every Man’s Reach 

Virtue never unattainable 

Loyalty to the Law of One’s Own Being 

The Inner Law 

Friendship a Union of Spirits 

Willingness to Confess Faults 

Consider well what thou Undertakest 

Sincerity in Conversation 

Wise Precepts for the Tongue 


Compiled 


> 
Tennyson 
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che 


Seneca 


Epictetus 


Knowledge, Wit, Judgment: the Greatest of these 


is Judgment 


Let thy Riches be in thy Purse, not in thy Heart 


The Duties of Masters and Servants 


Praétise not what thou Condemnest in Others 


To be Virtuous is to Overcome Evil 

Anger destroys Judgment 

The Marriage of True Minds 

Labour is Healing 

Charity the Master of Riches 

Virtue the best Legacy for Children 

Not Length but Depth and Breadth of Life 


> 
Seneca 


Virtue to be Valued for its Quality, not by the 


Accident of its Quantity 
Stoic Serenity and Detachment 
The Cheerfulness of a Brave Mind 
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Contents: Meditations 


The Glories of Virtue E Seneca 
The Life-giving Power of Religious 


Communion Git. Dell 
Our Higher Self and the Group-Spirit a 
Salvation through Fellowship in the Moral Life 6 


The Moral Funétion of Religious Fellowship re 
The Influence of one’s Moral Environment - 
Communion with the Ideal Good - 
The Appeal to Unselfish Motives ~ 
Acknowledgment of our Debt to Man Percival Chubb 
The Impiety of Ingratitude to Man e 
Glad Tidings of Great Joy R. O. Prowse 
The Good Humility and the Bad - 
The Unconguerable Soul - 
The Poetry of the Mystic Revelation a 
Faith in our Spiritual Nature o 
Gratitude to Humanity essential to true 

Religion Percival Chubb 
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PART III—Lessons" 


BOOK I—RELIGION & THE SPIRIT OF NATIONALITY 


No. 

1. Under the Modern State lurks a new and as yet undeveloped Church. 

2. The Spirit that Unites Men in an effort to establish Social Justice is 
God. 

3. The Unifying Will of a Group in devotion to the Cause of the Good 
is the Holy Ghost. 

4, An Utterance of England’s Higher Patriotism, written during the 
Boer War. 

5. The Future which the Bible preaches is not that of a Life after Death, 
but the Political and Moral Future of Cities and Nations. 

6. In the year 734 B.c., Isaiah sees and hears in Prophetic Vision the 
Spirit of his Nation calling upon him to denounce Judgment upon 
her Iniquities and to prophesy her Restoration to Righteousness. 

7. A Vision of the Millennial Triumph of the Innocent and Guileless. 

8. Ina Prophetic Vision Shelley sees the Triumph of Truthfulness, Love 
and Freedom on Earth. 

g. In the Reigns of Elizabeth and James J, the Translations of the Bible 
into English educated and inspired the People to new Ideals and 
Visions of Life and Duty. 

10. The Grandeur of the Leadership of Moses consisted not in his achiev- 
ing the Escape of his People from Egypt but in his setting up (in 
contrast to the Slavery of the Millions of Egypt) a free Common- 
wealth of Equalsfor his Race. 

11. A Poem in which Mr Israel Zangwill, with the Insight and Passion of 
the ancient Prophets, rebukes the Jewish People for Disloyalty to 
the Spiritual Genius of their Race. 

12. With a prophetic Patriotism, Wordsworth laments England’s For- 
getfulness of her High Traditions. 

13. The Self-Sacrifice of the Burghers of Calais, and Queen Philippa’s 
Pity for them. 

14. Mazzini declares the Awakening of Nations to Democratic Self-Con- 
sciousness and Self-Control to be the supreme Trend of Modern 
History. 

15. Mazzini pleads for Italy’s Right to Organic Self-Expression and Self- 
Development. 

16. Sabatier chara¢terizes the great Religious Movements of the Thir- 
teenth Century as being pre-eminently Democratic and Heretical. 

17. An American names his Nation the Mother of All. 

18. Walt Whitman witnesses how the American Spirit was once lifted 
above Commercialism into a Self-sacrificing War. 

19. Milton interprets to the Lords and Commons of England the Intel- 
le@tual Unrest of the People as due to the Prophetic Spirit of the 
awakening Nation. 

20. In Greece and Rome, Patriotism was the Purifying Power in Life; in 
Judea, also, it was the Incentive of Religion. 

21. Socrates defends the Thesis that only that State can prosper in which 
the Statesmen discern and love the Unifying Principle of Existence. 


Sir John Seeley 
Stanton Coit 
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William Watson 


Sir John Seeley 


Isaiah 


Revelation 


P. B. Shelley 
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Henry George 


Israel Zangwill 
William Wordsworth 


Froissart 


Joseph Mazzini 
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Paul Sabatier 
Walt Whitman 


John Milton 
W.E.H. Lecky 


Jowett’s Plato 
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*In the Lessons some sentences of the original passages have occasionally been omitted for the sake of brevity. 
Quotations in foreign languages have been done into English, and obsolete idioms in English writings of the sixteenth 


and seventeenth centuries have been changed into modern equivalents. 
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Social Worship 


We can draw a special Inspiration and Instruétion from each one of 
the great National Idealisms of the Past, while rejecting those 
Chara€teristics not helpful to us. 

George Eliot illustrates in a Gipsy Father and Daughter the deep 
stirrings of the Tribal Self, which moves the Hearts of a People to 
Self-sacrifice and Fellowship. 

Every Nation, awakening to Self-Consciousness in its Struggle with 
its peculiar Exigencies, has worked out a Scheme of Human Values 
in its own Interest; but as the Goal of Universal Humanity has 
been lacking, National Self-Assertions have not been rightly Re- 
strained and Harmonized. 

Mazzini asserts that the Fun@tion of the State is a Moral one; he 
makes the Sense of Duty and Ethical Patriotism the Principle of 
the Party he forms. 

Milton declares that the Historic Genius of the English People is 
Prophetic in Religion, and that only the Obdurate Violence of our 
Clergy has extinguished our Native Prophecy. 


. A Passage in which Emerson makes an Ethical Indiétment of the 


Church of England. 
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BOOK II—NATIONAL CHARACTER & RESPONSIBILITY 


Amidst the Exhibition of Commercial Values at the first World’s 
Fair (1851), Mrs Browning calls on the Nations to show also what 
Human Mercies and new Justices they have developed. 

The Question for a Statesman is not what a Lawyer tells him he may 
do, but what Humanity tells him he ought to do. 

Lord Aéton protests against the tendency of Historians to palliate 
the Crimes of Men in Public Office. 

Tennyson appeals to the Higher Patriotism of England in his “ Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington.” 

Calamities befall a Nation only when the People overlook the Way to 
Prosperity, which a Knowledge of the Eternal Order of ‘Things 
would have disclosed to them. 

Gladstone chara€terizes America as a Produét of the Conscious Effort 
of Man, England as an outgrowth of Unplanned Experience and 
Circumstance. 

Legal Enactments cannot make an unjust thing just. 

A Passage from the Republic in which Plato allows Thrasymachus 
to defend the Cynical Thesis that no Man would remain Just, if he 
knew he could escape all unpleasant Consequences of being Unjust. 

No Man, Adeimantus declares, unless inspired with an innate Hatred 
of Injustice as such, will choose Justice: he will seek the Reputa- 
tion for Justice, but the Gains of Injustice. 

Glaucon argues sophistically that the Man who seems perfe€tly Just, 
but is absolutely Unjust, will be the most Successful in Life. 

Justice, according to Socrates, is not merely a Conventional Good: 
whether seen or unseen of Gods or Men, it confers the highest 
Blessing upon the Soul of a Man. 

Galton pleads that the influence which the Church has exerted to- 
wards Celibacy in the past is a proof that the Church could in- 
fluence men and women to live according to the ideal of Eugenic 
Parenthood. 
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Contents: Lessons 


A Scene from Ibsen’s Ghosts, in which is disclosed how difficult it 
is to Conceal an Evil Life from the Public Gaze, and how the Dis- 
soluteness of a Father may Reappear in a Son. 

A Bible Narrative and Parable showing the deep spiritual Abhorrence 
of the Jewish Religion towards anyone who does Evil secretly, and 
identifying God with the Social Conscience, which exposes the 
Evil-doer and brings him to naught. 

How, by the Efforts of one Man, the Axiom was established in Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century that any Slave who sets foot on 
English Soil becomes Free. 

A Legend teaching that the true God is manifested not in the Forces 
of Outward Nature, but in a still Small Voice—the same Voice 
that tells us what is our Social Duty. 


. Socrates maintains that Injustice within any Social Group leads to its 


Disruption: among men utterly Unjust there could be no Co- 
operation. 

Plato reports Socrates’ Account of a Discussion on the Question 
whether Justice is Conduétin the Interest of Rulers and the Strong, 
or of Subjeéts and the Weak. 

A Bible Story identifying the Wisdom of God with Man’s ability to 
unearth selfish Lies and to rescue innocent Victims from unjust 
Plots. 

John Bunyan decides that his Mission is one for which he must break 
the Law and, if need be, undergo Imprisonment. 

Benjamin Franklin gives expression to a profoundly statesmanlike 
Attitude of Mind worthy of imitation by any Worker in a great 
Social Cause. 

The Qualities Requisite in a good Officer of the State. 

From a Speech on the coming Abolition of War, in which the Orator 
implies that Man’s Response to the Ideal of Universal Justice is 
like the Response of Winter Trees to the call of Spring. 


. Burke advocates that real Peace can only be introduced by removing 


Grounds of Difference and establishing Identity of Interests. 


. Mrs Browning affirms that War is better than a Peace which is 


Gagged Despair. 


.A Scene from Cesar and Cleopatra wherein Cesar’s Horror at 


the sight of Retaliation, Bloodshed and self-centred Cunning is 
vividly expressed. 

Abraham Lincoln’s Address at the dedication of the National Ceme- 
tery at Gettysburg, and his Letter toa Woman whose five Sons had 
died in Battle. 

Burke pleads for that Principle of Government which has since been 
adopted by England towards all her Colonies. 

When England refuses Liberty to a Dependency, she casts Contempt 
upon the First Principle of her own Constitution. 

The Universe declares the Glory of Man: but Man will not attain to 
full Stature until all Mankind alike are equal in full-blown Powers. 

An Incident in English History, wherein the Charater of the Judge 
is shown to be the Strength of Justice. 

The marked Individuality of Lord Falkland, which could not hide 
the Purity and Strength of his Chara¢ter. 

Benjamin Franklin tells of the Power of George Whitefield’s Preach- 
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Social Worship 


George Fox describes the Violence of a Mob against him, and tells 
how he finally overcame it, not by Physical Force but through 
Spiritual Power. 

Wherein the Chara¢ter of Hampden is delineated. 

George Fox gives an Account of an Interview he had with Oliver 
Cromwell: and quotes Cromwell’s words of Admiration concerning 
the Integrity and Simplicity of the Quakers. 

Chaucer communicated to English Literature his own genial Hu- 
manity and fine Love of Nature. 

The Chara€ters in the Canterbury Tales are living Men and 
Women in real Fellowship. 

As against both Church and State, the Universities of Europe, during 
the Middle Ages and at the Time of the Renaissance, were Strong- 
holds of Humanism, Democracy and Freedom of Thought. 

How the English Towns won their Liberty, and secured in the Courts 
more humane Tests of Justice between Citizens. 

Passages from the Declaration of Independence in Congress, July 4, 
1776, showing when a People may rightly throw off one Govern- 
ment and set up another, and affirming that such a time has arisen 
for the American Colonies. 

The Opening Part of Washington’s Farewell Address, announcing 
that he will not stand for Re-election a second time. 

George Washington urges Respect for Religion, Education and Mo- 
rality, and warns against [l-Will towards Particular Nations. 

In which an American Patriot protests against the Undemocratic 
Policy of Ruling Subject Peoples. 

Tributes of Coleridge and Wordsworth to the Eloquence and Genius 
of Edmund Burke. 

Burke portrays with Admiration a People’s Spirit of Liberty. 

Daniel Webster expresses the Spirit of the American Revolution in a 
Speech which he imagines that John Adams might have delivered 
to the Men who with him had drawn up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Both Britain and France, after the French Revolution, betrayed the 
Spirit of Liberty; but, to Coleridge, she still manifested herself in 
‘Nature. 

Burke Satirizes those who are indignant against the’Tyrannies of Past 
Ages but are blind to Violations of Liberty in their own day. 

He who would be effe€tual in serving his Country will seek connec- 
tion with those of like mind: and if his choice of Party has been 
wise, he will not have forfeited Freedom of Judgment. 

Burke shows that it is the Duty of Citizens to form Parties, as the 
only way of making the Right prevail; and that, just as a Nation is 
built upon Family Life, so a State is built upon Party Life. 


. President Washington shows how Party Despotism ruins the Political 


Life of a Nation. 

George Washington warns the People of the United States against 
the Substitution of the Will of a Party for the Will of the 
Nation. 

Burke maintains that, in Disputes between the People and their 
Rulers, the Presumption is in favour of the People. 

Burke affirms it as a First Principle of all good Government, that 

one must be in the hands of Persons acceptable to the People. 
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83. Whitman sees a City’s Glory not in its Wealth and outward Property 
but in the Health and Chara@ter of its Men and Women. 

84. Edmund Burke teaches that the Good Will of the People is the Foun- 
dation of Government. 

85. The fad that it is derived from the People is not the distinGtive 
Chara€teristic of the House of Commons: that Charaéteristic con- 
sists in its being the express Image of the People. 

86. In his Inaugural Address (on March 4, 1913), President Wilson re- 
bukes Americans for extravagant Expenditure of Human Life and 
the Nation’s Natural Resources, and heralds the Idea of a Co- 
operative Commonwealth. 


BOOK II—FELLOWSHIP IN THE MORAL LIFE 


87. The Law for Christians is neither the New Testament nor Christ’s 
Commands, but the Spirit of Christ, which is the Enthusiasm of 
Humanity. . 

88. Passages from the First Epistle of John, wherein it is maintained that 
every one that Loveth is Born of God. 

89. The mighty Power of Living Virtue to quicken the Conscience in 


hardened Hearts is illustrated by an Incident related of JesusChrist. 


go. The Discipline of Ethical Thinking in Solitude must be supple- 
mented by Fellowship in Devotion to the Moral Ideal, if Charafter 
is to become Secure and Beautiful. 

gI. Seneca insists upon our Need of the A€tual or Ideal Presence of Holy 
Men. 

gz. From the Opening Passage in Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations, 
wherein with devout Sincerity he acknowledges the special Bene- 
fits he has derived from various Relatives, Teachers and Friends. 

93. Whatever strikes upon the Soul of a Child becomes part of it. 

94. Those whose Hearts have grown suspicious and distrustful of Others 
must by Effort force themselves to love and believe in their Neigh- 
bours. 

95. More than for Nature, Whitman craves for the Life of Crowds of 
Men and Women. 

96. The hard-hearted and cynical can be moved to Faith in Goodness 
only by Personal Dealings with Men and Women of Spontaneous 
Charity and unaffected Delicacy. 

97. Plutarch illustrates by a specific case the Fidelity of Woman’s Love. 

98. The Sacredness of the Body, even of a Black Slave, as the possible 
Transmitter of Mental and Physical Life to Millions, is pro- 
claimed by Walt Whitman. 

99. If Homes are to become Schools of Enthusiasm for Humanity, two 
Enemies must be kept far from them—Cynicism and Hunger. 

100. Wherein mere Acquaintances are Distinguished from Friends. 

tor. A Scene from Peer Gynt, wherein a Priest preaches a Humane 
Sermon at the Funeral of a Man who had cut off his Finger in 
order to escape Enlistment as a Soldier. 

102. Concerning Friendship, Lord Halifax gives Utterance to a Worldly 
Wisdom that is almost Moral Insight. 
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Social Worship 


St Augustine tells of a School Friend through Whose Life and Death 
he experienced the faét that the Bond of True Friendship is a 
Common Devotion to the Ideal of Righteousness. 

The Teacher cannot implant the Faculty of Intelle€tual Perception, 
but he can turn his Pupil’s mind away from Selfish and Sensuous 
Interests to the World of Moral Ideals. 

St Augustine tells how he wept when his Mother died, and how he re- 
joiced in her good Opinion of him; but confesses that his Honour 
of her was as nothing compared with her Loving Service for him. 

St Augustine tells how his Mother, when a girl, fell into a secret 
Habit of drinking Wine, and by what Incident she was Cured 
thereof. 

The Chara€ter of Children is compared with that of Men and Women, 
to the Credit of Children. 

St Augustine delineates the lofty Charaéter of his Mother, and testi- 
fies to her benign Influence in her Household and among her 
Friends. 

In a Letter to Hutten, Erasmus outlines the beautiful Character 
in Home Life, among Friends and in Office, of Sir Thomas More. 

Some Chara€teristics of Parental Wisdom. 

The Scenes in which King Lear, before he dies, recognizes Cordelia, 
and now seeing clearly her true Chara€ter, is filled with Tender- 
derness and Contrition. 

Passages from The Winter's Tale, giving the chief Speeches of 
Hermione, which reveal her sublime Fortitude. 

Passages from The Winter's Tale, giving the chief Speeches of 
Paulina, which reveal her heroic Defiance of the madly jealous 
King and of the coward Lords, her Love of Justice and her Pity for 
the persecuted Hermione. 

How a Father’s Heart was touched with Pity and a Sense of his own 
Need of Mercy. 

A Brother renders tribute to a little Sister’s softening Influence upon 
his Chara¢ter. 

George Eliot depicts the hallowed Tenderness of a little Sister’s Love 
for her older Brother. 

Helen Keller, who through Illness before the Age of two years be- 
came totally Deaf and Blind, here testifies to the holy Office of 
Spiritual Deliverer performed by her Teacher. 
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BOOK IV—DEMOCRATIC RELIGION & THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


In the great historic Religions, the crude views of the Universe which 
they adopted have cast Discredit upon them; but they can discard 
the old views and bring new Conceptions of the Nature of the 
World to the support of their Idealistic Hopes. 

Material Inventions and new Trends of unreasoned Sentiment co- 
operate with Argument and Ideas in bringing about new Beliefs. 

All our Mental Processes follow an Orderly Sequence. 

Morality is a Hierarchy of Ends, not a Code of Rules. 

It is foolish beforehand not to believe a thing can be done, and after- 
wards to wonder why it was not done sooner. 
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An Allegory teaching that a Suppressed Life will manifest itself in a 
perverted form. 

In a setting of Greek Mythology, Mrs Browning protests that, even 
though a Human Music be wrung from Suffering, the Powers 
which infliét the Suffering are not justified thereby. 

Religion needs Science to determine how far the Chances of Exis- 
tence are favourable to the Realization of Human Ideals; but the 
Worship of the Ideal is not dependent upon Science. 

The Scene from Ibsen’s Brand, wherein Brand, the uncompromising 
Idealist, constrains his Wife to give up to a poor Gipsy Mother 
all the Clothes of her dead Baby, and to give them gladly; where- 
upon she dies in an Ecstasy of Self-surrender. 


. Selfish Hatred is charmed away by an Enthusiasm for Humanity; but 


a not less fiery Anger against Intelle€tualized Badness takes its 
place. 


. Inthe Person of Brand, Ibsen pours out indignant Protest against the 


Modern Sentimentalism that preaches boundless and undiscrimi- 
nating “‘ Love.” 

A Passage showing that Religious Advance in Europe must be through 
the Re-interpretation of Christianity, and not by first reje@ting 
it and then inventing a fresh Religion unrelated to our own past 
History. 

In Despair, Shelley cries out to the Spirit of the West Wind, as akin 
to his own, to help him spread his Thoughts among Mankind. 


. An Allegory which affirms that unselfish Dreamers may in Reality be 


rendering acceptable Service to the World. 


. An Allegory showing that Distant Visions derive their Splendour 


from our own Spirit. 

The Decay of Traditional Christianity is a sign of Religious Growth, 
and not of Decline. 

Righteousness is the Master-Word of True Religion. 

The Re-awakening of Ethical Christianity. 

Ecclesiastical Christianity has misrepresented Christ by making his 
Person, instead of his Spirit and Principles, the Objeét of its De- 
votion. 

Ethical Geniuses inspire Religious Movements, which only after 
many Generations discover the Source of their Power to be the 
Moral Insight of their Founders. 

The Insight of Jesus into the Wellsprings of Human A¢tion and into 
the Innate Resources of Good in Human Nature makes of him the 
most Quickening of Thinkers. ; 

Whitman will not call by name, but pays Homage to Him that was 
Crucified. 

As a Source of Strength and Inspiration, Jesus Christ is of priceless 
Value to us. 

A Narrative telling that a Woman’s Faith in Jesus cured her. 

Jesus declares that not a Profession of Faith but a constant Praétice of 
it is the Test of true Discipleship. 

The Sight of Jesus and his Word of Command quiet a Maniac. 

A Bible Legend teaching that a Man of fearless Faith can Accom- 
plish what a Timid Soul cannot, and that he can Inspire the Timid 
by his Example. 

In Christ, Man becomes Conscious of his Moral Calling. 
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Social Worship 


Jesus notices a Likeness between himself and Isaiah. 

Jesus teaches that Religion and Morality are made for Man, and that 
Men should not be Sacrificed to them. 

Religious Faith is a Force, of Physical and Mental Value to the Indi- 
vidual; not God, but Life, is the End of Religion. 

Buddha advocates Suicide of the Will to Live, but Christ inculcates 
Life, and Life abounding. 

A Religion, if it gratifies the Self-centred Will, is not good; we needa 
Religion that appeals to our disinterested Loyalty, as well as to our 
Reason. 

Christ insists that the Diretion of our Will shall be toward the Un- 
folding of the immeasurable Powers of Life in the Heart of Man. 
The Evolution,of the Human Body from lower Forms of Life is not a 

humiliating fa€t to Humanity, but a ground for Pride. 
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BOOK V—RELIGIOUS HUMANISM & ETHICAL MYSTICISM 


From the Point of View of Experience, the Spirit of Holiness and the 
Holy Spirit are one and the same thing. 

The World of the Senses, the Laws of Reason, and the Ideal of Virtue 
are three perfeCtions, of which the Ideal of Virtue is the Highest. 
Father Tyrrell gives Priority in Religion to Life and Experience as 

compared with Theology. 


. Carlyle insists that we are Spirits, and our Bodies only Appearances 


which we assume. 

Bergson maintains that in Man alone Life has attained to Creative 
Freedom. 

William James gives his San€tion to the Doétrine that the Moral 
Ideal is the highest Reality. 

The Power that makes for Righteousness is the Law of Man’s Being 
and the Nature of Things. 

Not Men’s, but Man’s is the Glory of Godhead. 

The highest Religion is the Fixing of our Attention upon Righteous 
Ends and the Means thereto. 

Morality, by being thought-out and felt-out, becomes Religion, and 
is the Highest. 


. The Revelation of the Old Testament is that Righteousness is the 


Way to Life and Peace. 


. Macaulay depicts the redeeming Effe€ts upon Chara¢ter of the Reli- 


gious Ideal which Inspired the Puritans. 


. Brand bewails the Clinging to Life that tempts Men to negleét their 


Duty; he maintains that the World of the Moral Ideal is the Native 
Realm of Man’s Spirit. 


. The Charater attributed by transcendent Religion to its Deity is the 


Human Ideal projeéted outwards; but it is a dangerous Error to 
mistake Divine Love for a Reality that comes to Man instead of one 
that issues from him. 


. Father Tyrrell teaches that the Perfection of Religious Life is Union 


with God through Humanity, and that such Life needs a Society in 
which all Men are united. 
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The modern Teaching, that God aéts only through Human Instru- 
mentalities, must mean that Human Insight and Good Will are 
the only divine Powers that can Save the World and put an end to 
avoidable Suffering. = 

. True Divinity and True Humanity are one and the same. 

Mr Zangwill teaches that with the Eclipse of old Creeds the ancient 
Glories of Existence have not been diminished. 

One’s God should be the Best one Knows. 

Let your God be whatever you can Verify of Good in the World. 

Goodness is the Ultimate Reality for Human Reason and the Human 
Will. 

Tennyson’s “‘ Ancient Sage” teaches that the Ultimate Faéts of 
Existence cannot be proved, but that if we exercise Faith against 
all Appearance, and do Right, we shall grow in Vision. 

. Under the guise of Theological Axioms, Spinoza gives expression to 

deep Principles of Moral Intuition. 

. The World of the Senses seems Real until one has ascended to the 
World of Moral Ideas; then the Sense-World is discovered to be a 
mere Shadow-Existence. 

At the Outset of Cesar and Cleopatra, Mr Shaw makes Mysticism 
the Keynote of Czsar’s Chara€ter. 

Absolute Badness is Absolute Death. 

Our Valours are our best Gods. 

The latter part of the Conversation in Fanny’s First Play, between 
Margaret Knox, who has just been released from Prison, and her 
Mother and Father. Having intended no wrong, Margaret is not 
ashamed, but, on the contrary, delights in her enriched Experience 
of real Life and of inward Liberty. . 

A passage proving that no Being is to be called Good except it em- 
bodies the Human Ideal of Morality. 

Emerson maintains that no Metamorphosis can hide a God from a 
God. 

A Legend in which the Prophet Elijah mocks at those who worship a 
God that does not manifest himself when called upon; and in 
which an Answer to Prayer under Test Conditions is set up as the 
only Proof that Religion is True. 

We must Judge the Bible by our general Experience of Books and of 
Life. 

Mere Intelle€tualism in Religion is to be Deprecated, because we are 
never driven from old Opinions by Logic, but are drawn by fresh 
Knowledge and new Experience. 

Seeley maintains that any Theory of the Universe which gives Energy 
and inspires to Action is a Theology. 

Contrary Faéts, however imposing, must not tempt us to yield up our 
Ideal Convitions. 

A Poem in which William Blake implies that both Good and Evil 
come from the same Source, and wonders how this can be, if there 
be no Evil in the Source. 

The Catholic Creeds were Attempts to Justify Miracle and Legend 
to the Intellect. 

It would be as great a Disturbance of Natural Law in Response to 
Prayer if one Sunbeam were deflected thereby, as if the Waters of 


Niagara were rolled up the Falls. 
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Social Worship 


Human Nature is prone to believe in Miracles, but when we under- 
stand how these have arisen, they lose their Value for us as Evi- 
dence. 

The God of the Bible is the Indwelling Power of Righteousness. 

The Religion of Israel was based on the Experience of the Beneficent 
Power of Right Conduét. 

The Monotheistic Idea of Israel was simply Moral Seriousness. 

It is Conscience and the Issue of Things which go together. 


Matthew Arnold 
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BOOK VI—INTELLECTUAL HONESTY & MORAL FAITH 


According to Father Tyrrell, the Roman Catholic Church is in dire 
need of Moral Reform in the direétion of Truthfulness and Intel- 
le€tual Honesty. 

Moral Advance will be along the line of greater Intelle€tual Honesty 
and Mastery of Nature in the Interests of all Humanity, the Aboli- 
tion of Poverty, and the Emancipation of Women. 


. The Reformation temporarily brought about a new Dogmatism, but 


ultimately tended to free the Human Mind. 

The Evolution of Religion is from Ecclesiastical Dogmatism to Moral 
Idealism. : 

Ethics considers what is Right, but Ethical Religion asserts how the 
Universe is or can be made favourable to the Realization of what 
is Right. Thus Religion gives Life and Zest to the Pratice of 
Moral Goodness. 

John Stuart Mill tells how Bentham’s Principle of Social Utility be- 
came the Keystone of his Beliefs, giving Unity of Thought and 
Religious Dignity of Purpose to his Life. 

Ethics must Judge both the Manner and the Matter of Religious Be- 
hefs. 

Belief is ours, not for Ourselves but for Humanity. 

Beliefs about Right and Wrong and about Physical Nature never suf- 
fer from Investigation. We must often act upon Probabilities, and 
by so doing we may get new Evidence. 

Scepticism is due to a vicious Hesitancy, both in the Intelle& and in 
Chara¢ter. 

It is a Sin to retain a Belief by stifling Doubts. 

The Habit of believing things on insufficient Evidence is a grievous 
Sin against Mankind. 

We ought not to believe that any Man knows what we see that he 
could not verify, without ceasing to be Man. 

A passage showing that Belief is worthless until its Objeéts are under- 
stood, and that this Understanding must be the Result of personal 
Effort. 

A Man’s Testimony must not be trusted unless he is not only Honest 
but Competent as a Witness. 

When it is Lawful to Believe on the Testimony of Others. 

The Trend of Social and Moral Advance through Past Ages should 
be the Guide of our Judgment on the Questions of our own Day. 
When an infallible Authority is set up, Conscience must protest, or it 

will first be hushed and then schooled to repeat a Formula. 
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Milton.declares that his Motive in protesting against the Wrong done 
to the Church by the Clergy is his Desire to stand unblamed in the 
Sight of his own Conscience. 


. A Truth becomes a Heresy when it is believed only on Authority. 
216. 


History shows that no Man is Wise enough to be Justified in vio- 
lently Suppressing the Spread of a new Idea. 

An Account of the Penance exa¢ted by the Synagogue from Da Costa 
because of his Heresy: The Sentence against Spinoza, and a Letter 
of Spinoza’s to a Friend. 

It is compatible with Unity of Spirit to allow Diversity of Opinion 
on all Points not immediately Essential to the Nation’s Life. 

An Allegory setting forth the Social Service rendered by Anyone who 
dares to remove Ancient Error. 

Froude points to the historic significance of Erasmus’s New Testa- 
ment and Commentary, and quotes typical Censures by Erasmus 
against the Corruptions of Religion in his day. 

Erasmus satirizes the Subtleties of Theological Dispute, and asks 
whether it be not enough to hate Sin. 

In an Allegory, Mr Yeats gently satirizes the Proneness of Men to 
interpret the Universe in terms of their own peculiar Nature. 

The Poets of the World quicken Chara¢ter and give men Vision and 
Strength. 

In a Letter to a Friend, Father Tyrrell maintains that the true 
Method of Religious Reform is for the Enlightened in every Church 
to remain within it while proclaiming boldly their New Vision. 

Truth is the Sovereign Good of Human Nature, but Human Nature 
corruptly prefers some Admixture of Falsehood. 

To arrive at Truth, start with Observation and with Doubt; and let 
your Motive be not idle Curiosity, Pleasure, Victory, or Gain, but 
the Benefit of your Fellow-men. 

True Learning deepens, humbles, and steadies the Chara¢ter. It frees 
a man from the Spell of mere Novelty or of apparent Greatness, 
and makes him capable of Improvement. 

Advice as to the Advantages and Effets of various Studies and Uses 
of Learning. 

Conventionalism in Religion is at heart Atheism. 

To acknowledge no Law nor Power in the Universe to which one’s 
own Will should submit is Atheism. 

Omar Khayy4m rebukes the Vanity of Time-serving and of subtle 
Disputation. 

Persons of little Intelle€t but of generous Purpose are wiser and more 
efficient unto Life than selfish persons of great Intelleét. 

Lord Halifax proves himself a Friend to Students by warning them 
against False Learning. 

Jesus urges men to be observant of Mental and Social Phenomena for 
themselves, and not to consult Mediums of the Occult. 

Authority, Habit, Vulgar Opinion, and the Concealment of Ignorance 
are the Chief Obstacles to Knowledge. 

Authorities in Science must be Respe¢ted as Advisers only, not as Dic- 
tators. 

A profound Knowledge of Second Causes leads to the Belief that 
nothing happens without them, but it does not lead to Atheism. 

The Master of Superstition is the Populace. 
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Social Worship 


Protestantism has failed to meet our Need of a new Regenerative 
Principle; but we now find one in Man’s Creative Desire and Power 
to redeem the World from Suffering and Shame. 

We must allow even Opinions we think Dangerous a Chance to De- 
fend themselves; for History shows that we may otherwise be Sup- 
pressing a valuable Truth and condemning a Benefaétor of Man- 
kind. 

John Stuart Mill warns us against the Superstition that Persecution 
cannot Stamp out a Truth. 

Among the Utopians, no one was Punished or Reproached for his Re- 
ligious Convictions. 

Sir Thomas More describes the Public Worship and Family Confes- 
sional of the Utopians. 

Sir Thomas More outlines the Fun¢tions of a Democratic Priesthood. 

If we Speak and A& out the Truth of our present Conviction, we 
need not care whether or not we are consistent with our former 
Words and Deeds. 

Milton rejoices in the Religious Disputes of his Time, as Evidence of 
widespread Prophetic Insight and Energy. 

Maintaining that the Light we have must be used to make further 
Discoveries, Milton condemns those who discourage Original Re- 
search and Free Speech in Religion. 
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BOOK VII—ART FOR HUMANITY’S SAKE 


Art is the only way of revealing to the Public a Truth adverse to sel- 
fish Interests or to Prejudices. 

The Task of Social Worship is to render palpable to the Soul the 
World of the Moral Ideal. 

To Men of Genius, Truths do not become stale through Familiarity. 

A Poem in which Emerson interprets the Power of great Works of 
Religious Art in terms of Ethical Mysticism. 

Literature is the most Enduring and Stimulating of all the Fine Arts. 

Milton pays Homage to the sublime Quality of Good Books, and the 
high Office they perform in Human Society. 

The Elizabethan Drama has an Ethical Effect, simply because it 
faithfully presents the Faéts of Life, and these Fats are in them- 
selves Sacréd to us. 

Shakespeare, through his Art, reveals to the Shakespeare in us his own 
Personality, and shames us by Comparison with his exquisite In- 
sight and Delicacy of Feeling. 

One Source of the Power of Jesus lay in his Unparalleled Mastery of 
the Art of Speech. 

Mr Shaw maintains that,while Literary Style may survive the Message 
it embodies, nevertheless it is derived from the Message; hence he 
teaches that no Art can emanate from the mere Love of Art, but 
only from the Conviction which one desires to communicate to 
others. 

Righteousness is more to be valued than Art and Science, but all three 
are essential to National Advancement. 
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259. Religious Idealism becomes Stagnant unless it expresses itself through 
the Mediation of Art and the Symbolism of Ritual. 

260. Art without Religion fails of its highest Significance, while Religion 
without Art is dumb. 

261. With playful Mockery, Mr Zangwill attempts to shame the Devotee 
of Beauty for mere Beauty’s sake. 

262. Count O’Dowda pours out to the professional Critics his Horror at 
the unblushing Realism of his Daughter Fanny’s first Play, which 
he has just witnessed. 

263. Wherein the Writer satirizes and laments the Blindness of Puri- 
tanism to the Humanizing Value of all Beauty. 

264. Shelley teaches that Poetry, as it makes Goodness beautiful, can check 
the Aggressions of Selfishness and Greed. 

265. Socrates affirms the Ethical Value of Conta with all Forms of the 
Beautiful, identifying the Essence of Beauty with the Essence of 
Goodness. 

266. Socrates repeats what a Wise Woman said to him as to the Way we 
grow in the Knowledge and Love of Beauty, until, beholding Ab- 


solute Beauty, we can bring forth Virtue divinely real. 


G. Lowes Dickinson 


99 


Israel Zangwill 


Bernard Shaw 
Samuel Butler 


P. B. Shelley 


Jowett’s Plato 


BOOK VIII—THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING 


267. According to Socrates, Justice is the Vital Principle of the Soul’s 
Health; Injustice is a Disease in the Mind. 

268. Wisdom commends Justice as the only Way of Life. 

269. Milton rebukes scornfully those who, because of the Difficulties and 
social Inconveniences entailed thereby, refuse to think for them- 
selves in Religion. 

270. It is Man’s part to constrain all Things to serve him. 

271. The Greatness of Manis due to the Fact that heis the only Creature 
on the Face of the Earth whose Desires increase as they are fed. 

272. In Labour we find our True Blessedness. 

273. Whitman sings a Song of Occupations. 

274. 'The Dean of a Church sets forth the Priest’s Notion of the Task of 
Religion, while Brand bursts forth with the Prophet’s Preference 
for Original Insight and Energy. 

275. In the Charaéter of Ulysses, Tennyson portrays the Valiant Spirit of 
the Truth-Seeker. 

276. An Allegory teaching that Universal Experience would lead to Con- 
tentment with one’s own Lot. 

277. We should honour those by whose Labour and Inspiration we live. 

278. A Tribute from Coleridge to Wordsworth—composed on hearing 
him recite “ The Prelude,” a Poem on the Growth of an Individual 
Mind. 

279. Manliness in Anyone challenges a kindred Spirit in all Men, and a 
Sense of Comradeship. 

280. A Man of Spiritual Discernment should testify to what he has in- 


wardly experienced, however inadequate his Theory and Utterance. 


281. The Last Words of Buddha to his Followers, bidding them rely upon 
themselves, and seek to attain Self-reliance by overcoming the 


Grief due to Craving. 
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Social Worship 


Whitman sings Praises to the Life that loses itself in the Overflowing 
Life of All. 

Socrates, immediately after his Judges have condemned him to 
Death, presenting the Ideal of the Self-respecting Man, proposes 
that he be rewarded with a Seat at the Public Table of Honour. 


. The Visions of the Moral Sentiment are intuitive: they can never be 


received at second hand. The Prophets can only provoke us to look; 
they cannot make us see. 


. An Aét, to be Moral, must be an Assertion of our Selfhood. 
. The fundamental Purpose of the Bible is to condemn a Mechanical 


Code of Rules as false Morality, and to commend as true Morality 
an enthusiastic Kingdom of Social Ends. 


. Conformity with the Organic Law of our own Being must be the 


Ultimate Test of what it is Right and Good for us to do. 


. In Dick Dudgeon, who has given himself up to be hanged in the place 


of the real Culprit, Mr Shaw embodies the Idea that when a Man 
does a self-sacrificing Act of Service to others, he can give noReason 
for the A€tion except that it is his Nature so to do. 

Where is the Truth we seek if not in our own Mind? 

Whitman urges every one to count himself an Epitome and the 
Reality of all Life and History. 

Lowell does Homage to the Charaéter of Abraham Lincoln, as em- 
bodying the Democratic Ideal of Manhood. 

A Pzan in praise of the Wisdom of George Fox, who simplified his 
Life to the Uttermost, that he might concentrate his Mind upon 
the Supreme Values of Existence. 

Carlyle teaches that History is the Record of the Achievements of 
Great Men, and that we cannot honestly bow down to anything but 
human Goodness and Greatness; Reverence for these is the im- 
perishable Foundation of Society. 

Passages from Browning’s “ Pauline,” in which he testifies to his 
Spiritual Indebtedness to Shelley. 

A passage written in the time of the Jewish Exile in Babylon, in the 
sixth century B.c., in which the Chara¢ter, Sacrifice and Fate of 
every suffering Servant of Humanity are foreshadowed. 

The Preacher must be not a Follower of Traditions but the Interpre- 
ter of living Moral Experience. 

Those ceremonial Christians who pity Christ but do not pity the 
present-day victims of wrong are charged with Hypocrisy, and 
Priests are rebuked for excluding Thinkers and Unfortunates from 
Church Fellowship. 

The Church must choose between two Courses: it must throw itself 
upon modern Conviétion and Experience, surrendering its old Doc- 
trines, or cling to them and sacrifice the living Conscience of our 


day. 


. Jesus tells his Disciples, who are to spread his Message, what Manner 


of Men they must be, if they would remain enthusiastic and be- 
come successful in their preaching. 


. St Paul manifests that Enthusiasm of Humanity which gives a Man 


Zest to live and work despite Bodily Pain and Mental Anguish. 


. Jesus sets forth some of the Principles of Conduct that are to guide 


the Preachers whom he sends forth. 
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St Paul is a Man who for the Good Cause he serves, and for the sake of 

_ his Fellow-workers, submits gladly to any Circumstance, however 
distasteful. 

Jesus instructs the Preachers he sends out, first to forgive all Inju- 
ries, and then to ask for the spread of Social Justice on Earth; and, 
as regards their personal Wants, for only enough to supply their 
physical and moral Necessities. 

Jesus, sending out his Preachers of the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, 
bids them be helpful, harmless, patient, self-confident in speech, 
and assured of winning the Hearts of Men. 

Jesus assures Missionaries in a good Cause that they need not worry 
about their own Livelihood, but may live wholly for their Cause. 
Persons working together for a Righteous Cause are entreated to care 

for one another and live to the Honour of their Task. 

Passages from the First Epistle of Peter, in which Members of an 
Ethical Fellowship .are exhorted to serve one another in the 
Spirit of Love. 

St Paul sets forth various Manifestations of the Spirit that should ani- 
mate those who are bound together in Religious Union. 

They who are joined together in Ethical Fellowship must build up 
one another. 

‘The Members of a Church are enjoined to manifest various Graces of 
Goodness towards one another. 

In the Epistle of James, the Members of a religious Fellowship are en- 
treated to bridle their Tongues with Love and Mercy. 

We must all bear with one another’s Differences of Judgment as to 
many details of the Right Life. 

Christians are taught that their Weapons must be mental, not 
physical, as their Enemies are not Flesh and Blood, but Moral 
Blindness and Selfishness. 

Christ teaches that the Spreading of New Ideals of Social Justice is 
like the Sowing of Seed: much of the Labour will be in vain, but 
the Work is not likely to fail altogether. 

A Story in which Buddha is said to have maintained that he was a 
Ploughman and a Sower of Seed, and that he thus earned all that he 


seemed to get by Begging. 


. Five Similitudes depi€ting how a Moral Ideal spreads, and becomes 


gradually convincing to many; and how from the first it inspires 
Enthusiasm in those who appreciate it. 

A Story told by Jesus to teach that in the service of Ideal Causes we 
must all be prudent and alert Opportunists, lest our Opportunity 
be gone for ever. 

St Paul expresses the Attitude of Mind of all unselfish Workers for 
Social Righteousness towards the Ideal they serve and those whom 
they try to influence. 

A true Champion of Social Reform, for the sake of his Cause, will ab- 
stain from doing many things otherwise allowable. 
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Social Worship 


BOOK IX—HOLY LIVING & HOLY DYING» 


The Pentecostal Power poured upon Christ’s Disciples is accessible 
to all Men at any time, provided they in like manner bind them- 
selves together in Loyalty to a departed Leader and to the 
Cause he loved. 

Death is by no means the King of Terrors. 

Whitman utters Praise of both Life and Death, and a Prayer that 
he may be enabled to endure Suffering valiantly. 

Whitman pays Homage to Dead Soldiers in Camp. 

Walt Whitman sings of a Father and Son who have fallen in Battle to- 
gether. 

To picture how we would treat Others if we were face to face with 
Annihilation furnishes a ‘Test of our Character. 

Socrates tells those of his Judges who had voted to acquit him, why 
he believes that Death is no Evil to a Good Man. 

After Socrates has been Condemned, he asks his Judges not to Punish 
but to Reward him; and then proceeds to teach that Men ought to 
flee not from Death but from Unrighteousness. 

An Account of the Last Words of Socrates, and of the way in which 
he met his Death. 

A Sele€tion from Plutarch’s letter to his Wife on the Death of their 
Young Daughter. 

Keats’ Death and Burial at Rome are the Occasion of Shelley’s mystic 
Hymn in Praise of the Death of the Righteous. 


. St Augustine depicts his Anguish at the Death of a Friend whom he 


had idolized and loved only less than his own Life. 

Only Time, by diverting him, assuaged St Augustine’s Grief at the 
Death of the Friend he had idolized; for he had not learned that he 
alone loses none dear to him, to whom all are dear in that Truth 
which cannot be lost. 

Emerson utters a Father’s passionate Wail at the Death of a Gifted 
Boy, and finds Spiritual Comfort in Mystic Resignation. 

Lines in which the Poet expresses the Majestic Calm inspired in him 
by the Thought of the Universality and Mystery of Death. 

The Reason why Ancient Judaism ignored the Immortality of the 
Soul was not Ignorance of the Doétrine but fear of the anti-social 
Consequences which had followed from it in Egypt. 

The best Basis for the Hope of Immortality is the Life-enhancing 
Effect of Moral Goodness upon the Soul. 

The Test of Eternal Life is declared to be the glad Service of others. 

Ruskin believed that the following Appeal would powerfully move to 
Justice and Mercy those Men who had no Faith in Immortality 
or a Supernatural Providence. 

Lowell chants a Hymn in praise of June and its glad Stir and Rush of 
Life. 

The World of Souls has its Seasons of Bloom. 

Coleridge praises Wordsworth for his Serenity, but maintains 
against him that Nature, which Consoles the Mind, is itself the 
Mind’s Creation. 

The Poet feels himself Identical in Mystic Meaning with the Sea. 

Wordsworth expresses the Rapture of Mystic Union with Nature. 

Wordsworth traces deep Spiritual Blessings to his early Communings 
with Nature in her Loveliness. 
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34.5. Verses in which the Poet prefers dire&t Illumination from the Spirit 
and from Nature to Instruétion from dogmatic Preaching. 

346. St Augustine and Monica, his Mother, shortly before her Death, are 
lifted up in a Rapture of Mystic Union, beyond Space, and beyond 
their own Minds, into the joy of Divine Intuition. 

347. Carlyle declares that if we expe€t nothing from the Universe we shall 
experience no Disappointment; that Man can do without Happi- 
ness, and thereby attain to Blessedness. 

348. Because Man’s Greatness comes from within his own Spirit, every 
Barrier to the Development of all Mankind must be removed. The 
a€tual Condition of Humanity is but a prophetic hint of what Hu- 
manity may become. 


349. Life only Avails, not the Having Lived. 
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BOOK X—SALVATION FROM SUFFERING 


350. Brand protests against the Shifting of the Task of Human Salvation 
on to the Shoulders of Jesus Christ. 

351. The Eastern Method of overcoming Evil is by Resignation and Sub- 
mission; the Western, by aétive Social Opposition to it, and by 
arming the Good with all the Powers of Law and Public Opinion. 

352. Coleridge, fired by intuitive Sympathy, presents in poetic Vision the 
Evil Lot which Society’s Selfishness entails upon the Poor, and the 
inevitable Calamities which must ensue unless Nations are re- 
organized on a Basis of Fraternal Justice. 

353. Ruskin rebukes the Self-Righteousness and Blindness of those Lei- 
sured Persons who refuse Leisure to the Working Classes, lest it 
should be abused by them. 

354. A Poem by Thomas Hood, which, when it first appeared (in the 
Christmas Number of Punch, 1843), stirred the Conscience of Eng- 
land to Shame at the Poverty imposed by Employers upon work- 
ing Women. 

355. An ancient Buddhistic Birth-Story, in which Buddha, moved by 
Compassion, gives his own Body to be eaten by a hungry Tigress. 

356. A Poem in which Edwin Markham brands the Mental and Spiritual 
Injury done to the Labouring Class as the worst Outrage perpe- 
trated by Greed, and in which a Day of Judgment for the Rich is 
prophesied. 

357. The Quantity of a Nation’s Wealth can only be estimated in Relation 
to the Amount of Happy Life for All that is being Created by it. 

358. Jesus says that thy Neighbour, whom thou art to love as thyself, is 
anyone, although of a despised class, who shows thee Mercy. 

359. A Parable of Lowell’s, wherein Christ resents the Homage given him 
by rich Oppressors, and identifies himself with the Poor and Down- 
trodden. 

360. A Bitter but Just Protest against the Social Prejudice entertained to- 
wards Poor Men. 

361. Lines in which the Writer sympathizes with the just but bitter Re- 
sentment of the Poor towards the Rich, and rebukes the uncon- 
scious Cruelty of the Rich, 
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Social Worship 


Passages from various Letters to the early Christian Churches, in- 
sisting that no Pre-eminence shall be given to Persons because they 
are rich, and that no one shall take Credit for excellent Qualities he 
has derived from Others. 

Two Allegories, one satirizing the Attitudes of Rich and Poor to each 
other; the second, predi€ting War between the Classes and the 
Masses. 

Three Protests: One against the Monotony of Life imposed upon 
Working Men; the two others against the cruel Pride of the Rich. 
Sir Thomas More explains how it is that the Utopians need work only 

Six Hours a Day. 

Jesus teaches that he who loves Riches will be shut out from the fu- 
ture Democracy of Social Justice. 

Carlyle rebukes the modern Baseness and Inhumanity which will not 
relieve Suffering except when it has been shown that to do sowould 
pey 

A Passage from “ The Vision of Sir Launfal,” in which Lowell iden- 
tifies with Christ anyone in need whom we tenderly help. 

One of the first in England to show Insight into the Spiritual Nature 
of the Negro Slave was Mrs Browning, who, in the following Poem, 
enters into the Spirit of a young Slave-Mother. 

The heroic Devotion of Garrison, the Emancipator of the black 
Slaves in America, is depicted, and we are summoned to a like 
Heroism against the Greed of Land-owners. 

A Scene from The Voysey Inheritance, in which it is implied that the 
Laws of Property should be for Man, not Man for the Laws of 
Property. 

Reasons for thinking that exclusive Ownership of Land by an Indi- 
vidual has no Social Justification, and ought to be Abolished. 

Through the Agelong Stress of Social Experience we have learned the 
Necessity of a€ting not for Ourselves but for the Larger Life of Man. 

In Utopia, all Men pursue the Good of the Public; there are no Class 
Distin¢tions, and the real Justice of Equality exists. 


We are all Members one of another. 


Froissart tells of the Resentment of the People of England in the 
Fourteenth Century against the Landlords and Prelates, and 
quotes John Ball’s Words which stirred the Peasants to demand 
Equality of Goods. 


A Bible Legend teaching, besides much else, that we are Responsible 
even for our Equals, and for those who are seemingly independent 
of us and able to take care of themselves. 


A typical passage from Mrs Browning’s Aurora Leigh, maintain- 
ing that a Woman may have a Social Work to perform and Ideals 
to express, prior to any Duty which she may accept as Wife or 
Mother. 


The so-called Nature of Women is the Result of forced Repression 
and Unnatural Stimulation. 


Except in the Case of Women, Human Beings are not forbidden by 


Modern Institutions to Achieve the Lot which may appear to them 
desirable. 
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. The Closing Scene of Ibsen’s Doll’s House, in which the Wife, 


having suddenly discovered her Husband’s extreme Egoism, and 
realizing that they have had no Inner Life in Common, tells him 
so. She asserts that she no longer loves him and that she is unfit to 
educate her own Children; whereupon she leaves her Home. 

The social Subordination of Women is the only Survival of the once 
prevalent Legal Custom of Excluding a Class of Persons from higher 
Opportunities on account of some Fatality of Birth. 

Men have selfishly imposed upon Women an Ideal of Charaéter agree- 
able to the Vanity and favourable to the Supremacy of Men. 

A Mother’s Prophecy to her Son concerning Perfe€&t Womanliness. 

Jean Richepin’s Song tells that, however cruelly treated, a Mother 
thinks only of her Child’s Welfare. 

A Story wherein Jesus prophesies that those will be shut out from the 
Social Heritage of the Future who do not make the best Use of 
their Abilities, however-small. 

Among the Champions of Righteousness there is need for a Variety of 
Talents, but each Talent must be used as a means to the one End. 
The Right and Duty of Human Society are thrust aside, whenever 
any Person seeks or is offered Spiritual Help from any non-human 

Source. 

Evolution is not a Force, but a Process; the Dynamic Forces in Social 
Evolution are Human Effort and Volition. 

The Adjustment of Man to his Environment must now be replaced 
by the Adjustment of his Environment to his Ideal. 

The modern Mastery of Man over the Resources of Nature has awak- 
ened in the Masses of Mankind a Hope of millennial Gladness and 
Splendour for all the toiling Sons of Man. 

Human Salvation is to be found not in Natural Law or Order, but in 
Man’s Control of Nature for the Relief of his Fellow-men. 

The Upward Evolution of the Past, now known to us, justifies a Mil- 
lennial Hope of Human Perfe¢tion. 

A prophetic Vision of the Splendour of the perfeét City of Light and 
Life, which is only a Symbol of inward Hlumination and Benefi- 
cence. fe 


BOOK XI—GUILT & CONVERSION 


A Mystic Presentation of the Faét that he who evades Duty and 
Holy Love attains nothing else he desires, while he who seeks only 
Duty and Holy Love gains all the World besides. 

Two Scenes from Goethe’s Faust; the first, where Faust, a young 
man, pledges himself to Mephistopheles on condition that the 
latter can give him one Moment of Pleasure that will satisfy him; 
the second, where Faust, a hundred years old and blind, finds 
for himself and not through Mephistopheles, in the Satisfaction 
of serving Others, the Pleasure that he sought. Freed from his 
Pledge, he dies in ecstatic Joy. 

Macbeth, having murdered Duncan, betrays to Lady Macbeth the 
Horror of Remorse, while she still believes it possible to conceal 
their Crime. 

The Sleep-walking Scene, in which Lady Macbeth, although betray- 
ing no Repentance, discloses her Guilt and her Dread lest she and 
Macbeth be found out. 
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Hamlet attempts to force his Mother to Repentance by storming 
her Conscience. 

Although a Natural Process, and although sometimes apparently 
disappointing to others in its Absolute Results, Conversion is 
nevertheless a real Experience of the highest Values in the Moral 
Advancement of the Individual converted. 

George Fox narrates the Conversion of his Jailer. 

The Passage from John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography in which 
he testifies to a Season of Moral Depression and his final Deliver- 
ance therefrom. 

Shelley ascribes to the Ideal of Beauty not only Perfection but su- 
preme Reality, creative Power, and redemptive Grace. 

St Augustine recounts the first stage in his Conversion to a life of 
Unselfish Love. 

St Augustine analyzes the Workings of his Soul when in the Throes of 
Moral Conversion. 

In the midst of the Struggle with his baser Self, St Augustine gains in 
Moral Strength. 

St Augustine tells the Circumstances of his Spiritual Triumph over 
his lower Nature. 

A Poem of Browning’s which shows that the Claim of Loving-kind- 
ness, when impressively presented, has Power to curb the Savage 
Passions of the most degraded Human Beings. 

George Eliot tells how Janet Dempster is brought back to her Better 
Self by the Confession of her Fault, and by the Sympathy and wise 
advice of the Man to whom she Confesses. 

George Eliot tells how Maggie Tulliver was led to Self-renunciation 
by the chance Reading of Thomas a Kempis. 


trayed her, she and her Husband had been wandering and hiding 
for days. The Scene here depiéted is where the Police discover the 
two, and ‘Tess gladly surrenders herself to the Law, which avenges 
itself upon her. 

An Allegory showing that the Value of an Event is to be judged by its 
Effe€ts upon the Chara€ter of all involved. 


BOOK XII—BESETTING SINS 


How to Assuage your Anger and to Appease Another’s. 

Wherein Anger is so Analyzed and Depicted as to Warn us against its 
Indulgence in Ourselves or Others. 

It is the Glory of a Man to pass by an Offence. 

How a Rash Man thinks and aéts. 

How Life is encountered by the Man whose dominant Trait is 
Modesty. 

A Jealous Man Suspeéts that others Suspeé him. 

Suspicions should not be nursed, but should be verified without 
Delay. 

Envy as a Fa€tor in a Nation’s Life; and the Persistence and Meanness 
of Envy. 

The Passion of Love becomes wholly Wise and Beneficent only when 
Universalized. 
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422. What Persons excite the Envy of Others. 

423. The Madness of Envy; what Persons are prone to it, and when. 

424. With calm Bitterness Lord Halifax depiéts the hideous Chara¢ter of 
Malice and Envy. 

425. How Drunkenness Exposes a Man to Enemies both from within and 
without. 

426. ‘Take Warning against Men of Insolent Disposition. 

427. Wherein are set forth the leading Features of that Type of Charater 
whose dominant Trait is High-Spiritedness. 

428. Without too much Cruelty, Lord Halifax satirizes Vanity, but com- 
mends a small Degree of it as of use in the Economy of Life. 

429. Epictetus gives profound Advice to a Young Man who tried to look 
Beautiful. 

430. Wherein the contemptible Qualities of the Man of Vulgar Spirit are 
set forth. 

431. Wherein are depicted the Defeéts native to Unregenerate Youth. 

432. Other men’s Failures serve us as a Warning. Those of us who are not 
without Sin are Hypocrites if we shrink in Horror even from No- 
torious Evildoers. 

433. Jesus becomes the Guest of a notorious Sinner who believed in him. 

434. Jesus declares that we are sure to be treated kindly by others if we 
have treated them kindly. 

435. A Speech of Buddha’s to his Order, announcing the Law that Hatred 
is never overcome by Hatred, and advising his Disciples to prefer 
Solitude to vain Friendship. 

436. He that hateth his Brother walketh in Darkness. 

437. To Endure, and even Welcome, Reproof for a Vice is a Sign of Pro- 
gress in Virtue. 

438. The Test of real Wealth is not Possessions, but the Power to Use 
them Beneficently. 

439. In a wholesome way Lord Halifax exercises his Wit against the Idola- 
try of Money. 

440. The Ethics of getting Riches and bequeathing Fortunes. 

441. It is better to go Unnoticed or be Despised than to gain Distinétion 
by Falsity or Cruelty. 

442. Sir Thomas More lauds the Simplicity and Inwardness of Life among 
the Utopians, and gently satirizes the Outward Magnificence of the 
Englishmen of his own Times. 

443. The Marks whereby one may Recognize the Flatterer. 

444. Setting forth the hateful Cynicism of the Lascivious Man. 

445. Wisdom for a Man’s Self is often baneful to Others, and is a Depraved 
Thing. 

446. Self-culture is rebuked as a heartless Motive, engendering Self-pity; 
and we are called upon, instead of making Self-perfe€tion our Aim, 
to fight against Social Oppressions. 

447. Jesus tells a Story to show that the Selfish live by the Generosity of 
those who love them unselfishly; that they are grasping, envious, 
and not humble till they want further Favours. 

448. Certain Secret Virtues tend towards Outward Success in Life. 

449. The Ethics of Light Talk. 

450. Weare wittily warned against False and Much Company. 

451. Some Truths and Precepts calculated to lessen our Craving for Power 


and Authority. 
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Vices incident to Places of Authority: Hints to Persons holding 
Office. 

Socrates maintains that the Good Man takes Office not for Money or 
Honour, but to avoid being ruled by a Man worse than Himself. 
Boldness in Civil Business does not stand high in the scale of Virtues, 

nor carry one far. 

Lord Halifax expends his Aphoristic Art to prevent us from trying to 
Defend ourselves against Fault-finders. 

Jesus refuses to answer an Enemy’s Question, but exposes his Ulterior 
Motive and replies to that. 

Warnings against the Illusions of Hope. 

Ina Cycle of Aphorisms, Lord Halifax mercilessly chastises Fools and 
Follies, and goads us to look Within and About. 

Old Age adds a new Charm of its own to Goodness. 

A Man may never be fully relied upon to do even what his Inclina- 
tion leads him to and his Word has pledged him to, unless his 
Inclination and Promise are backed by his own Habit and by the 
Custom of the Social Group to which he belongs. 


BOOK XIII—SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 


The Scientific Study of the Causes of Charaéter has been sadly neg- 
lected. 

Man can gain his Ends from Nature only by Self-Conquest and by 

Submission to the Inevitable Conditions which the Universe im- 

oses. 

Man is composed of Appetites, of Anger, and of Moral Wisdom; and 

the Art of Life is to secure the Supremacy of Wisdom. 

Nietzsche compares the three Stages in the Progress of Man’s Ethical 
Disposition to the respective Chara¢ters of the Camel, the Lion, 
and the Child. 

How can we keep alive the Goodness that is in us? 

He only is a Keeper of the Moral Law whose Observance is in the 
Spirit, not in the Letter only. 

If, when we are quite off our Guard, we still do Right, we may be as- 
sured of considerable Depth of Genuine Goodness. 

Out of a Man’s Heart proceed the things that defile him. 

If we do Right because we love to and not from Fear or Compulsion 
of Public Opinion, we shall take delight therein. 

When a Man thinks he has done Wrong, his Spirit sides with his Moral 
Judgment, and he willingly endures Suffering for the Wrong he has 
committed. 

The final Criterion of Chara¢ter is the Amount of Effort one can 
make. 

Strength of Will consists in the Power to force Unpleasant Fats into 
the Centre of one’s Attention, and face them steadily. 

The Free Development of our Senses all round is inadequate as an 
Ideal of Manhood. 

Our Bodies are not our own to do with as we please, but are to be used 
as Instruments of Righteousness. 

Some Pra¢tical Rules for Attaining Victory over one’s Nature. 
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A Man cannot be certain that he is Virtuous except, knowing the Al- 
lurements of Vice, he has abstained. 

St John and St Paul call those who do Right of their own free Will, 
Sons of God, and depiét their Zest, their inward Ability and their 
Strength of Patience. 

Steadiness of Charater induces many noble and beneficent Virtues to 
follow in its Train. 

Trust thy Higher Self. 

When prone to be Discouraged by a great Task, it is well to become 
absorbed in the interesting Details of immediate Duty. 

Self-Sacrifice and Resignation are not the Highest Virtues; much less 
are they the Essence of all Duty. 

While describing the Encounter between Romola and Savonarola, 
George Eliot teaches that we cannot choose Duties, but we find 
them wherever we chance to be placed. 

Of all Graces of Chara¢ter, Delight in the Good of Others is the 
Greatest. 

Good Will to all Sentient Creatures can never be in Excess, but it may 
err; therefore take Knowledge of its Errors. 

Jesus asserts that doing right quite privately is sure to have its good 
Effects and to be appreciated. 

St Paul exhorts his Christian Friends to forget their own Importance 
and be ready to do any Work, however humble, that needs doing. 

Adversity is the best School of Fortitude. 

Health and Holiness exist when a man’s central Life radiates through- 
out his Nature and regulates it; Disease and Sin are the Usurpa- 
tion of Control by some subordinate Organ of Life, or some foreign 
Agent. 

We are enjoined to blend Indignation with Serenity. 

The Moral Pressure of the Accumulated Past of Humanity moves us 
to do Right. 

To refrain from gratifying a Desire because we count it wrong, is to 
be Virtuous; but to cease to desire the Thing that is wrong, 
because we are filled with some unselfish Purpose opposed to it, 
is to be Holy. 
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PART IV—Invitations to Church Fellowship 
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PART V—Services for Special Occasions 
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I. Recognition and Dedication of Children by the Church 
IJ. Reception of Members by the Church 
III. Marriage Rite : 


IV. Funeral Services | i. 
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PART I 
Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


I 


~ ‘HERE isa shrine at which all who love 

the light rather than the darkness must 

ever bow. Be they men or gods, they 

must revere the Moral Ideal. Because of its 

presence in and among us we have gathered 

here to-day. Because of its claim upon us we 
would cast out everything that offends. 


ial 


The sense of Duty is to our humanity 
. what gravitation is to the physical universe; 
and the solid natures in which it masses 
itself restrain whatever is erratic, and disci- 
pline dependent minds to orderly movement, 


Ltt 


He who, losing one ideal, refuses to give 
his heart and soul to another and a nobler, is 
like a man who declines to build a house on 
the rock because the wind and rain have 
ruined his house on the sand. 


IV 


Infidelity does not consist in disbelieving; 
it consists in professing to believe what one 
does not believe. 


Vv 


It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after one’s own; but the great man is he who 
in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude. 


Vi 


Attach thyself not to the Christian sym- 
bol, but to the moral sentiment, which 
carries innumerable Christianities, humani- 
ties and divinities in its bosom. 


i-x] B2 


VII 


Possessions vanish and opinions change, 

And passions hold a fluctuating seat; 

But by the storms of circumstance un- 
shaken, 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists. 


VIII 


Every man takes care that his neighbour 
shall not cheat him. But a day comes when he 
begins to care that he do not cheat his neigh- 
bour. Then all goes well. He has changed his 
market-cart into a chariot of the sun. 


IX 


I sing the uplift and the upwelling, 

I sing the yearning towards the sun, 

And the blind sea that lifts white hands of 
prayer. 

I sing the wild battle-cry of warriors 

And the dear word of the hearth and the 
altar 

Aspiration, Inspiration, Compensation: 


God! 


xX 


Come into the circle of Love and Justice, 

Come into the Brotherhood of Pity, 

Of Holiness and Health! 

Come, and ye shall know Peace and Joy. 

Let what ye desire of the Universe pene- 
trate you, 

Let Loving kindness and Mercy pass 
through you, 

And Truth be the Law of your mouth. 

For so ye are channels of the divine sea, 

Which may not flood the earth, but only 
steal in 

Through rifts in your souls, 


Social Worship 


XI 
The spirit of the old religion placed God 


outside of the world, sovereignty outside of 
the people, authority outside of conscience; 
the spirit of the new age does the opposite: 
it does not deny God nor sovereignty nor 
authority, but it sees them within the world, 
within the people, within conscience. 


XII 
The world is to be interpreted in terms of 
joy, but of a joy that includes all its pain— 
includes it and transforms it and transcends 
it. The Light of the World is a light that is 
saturated with the darkness which it has 
overcome and transfigured. 


XIII 


From the soul itself must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth— 

And from the soul itself must there besent 

Asweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element. 


XIV 


Let us remember that wherever men and 
women at this hour are seeking above all else 
to cultivate purity of heart and strentiousness 
in well-doing, they and we, whatever our 
differences, are of one spiritual fellowship. 


XV 


We have assembled at this hour because 
to us the thought of a holy Church universal 
is more than an idle fancy. It is a gleam of 
what ought to be, asummons to us out of the 
heart of man, bidding us build the City of 
the Light. 

XVI 


The decisive incidents of our life are 
found in some unexpected deed or word of 
our own or another’s, which flashes new light 
upon our entire manner of life, and says, 
“Thus hast thou done, but it were better 
thus ”’; and all our after-years, like menials, 
serve and wait on this, and execute its will. 


4 


[xi-xx] 


XVII 


He who has dedicated his mind to virtue 
and to the good of human society, whereof 
he is a member, has begun all that it is either 
profitable or necessary for him to know or to 
do towards the establishment of his peace. 


XVIII 


The presence of a number of human 
beings united in devotion to the higher life is 
an inspiration and unspeakable assurance to 
each. For it reminds us that the law of 
righteousness is no mere private concern and 
no invention of any man’s, but has been 
impressed into our very being from the 
beginning of human existence by every act 
of social life, until it has in fact become the 
inmost nature of us all. 


XIX 


We have assembled to give voice to our 
higher hopes and deeper needs, to point out 
the human wrongs that must be righted, to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the good 
and just from whom we have received 
benefits, to hear the words of the wise, and to 
render homage to the ideals of love, truth and 
beauty. 


xX 


Let none who are here present remain 
mere critics or spectators. Let us all be 
communicants in the moral life of this 
meeting, entering into its devotion with a 
spirit of comradeship, with a becoming sense 
of our several needs, and with reverence for 
the ideal of human chara¢ter. 


XXI 


We share the consciousness that has given 
to all religious teaching whatever value it 
possesses—the consciousness of the supreme 
worth of moral goodness. For its sake we 
would rescue religion from traditions and 
dogmas which obscure the meaning of 
righteousness and hide from mankind its 
claim to their devotion. 


XXU-Xxx] | 


XXII 


We look for a Church universal, into 
which all the religious communions of the 
past will merge, and wherein each will find 
its meaning and its hope fulfilled. Into this 
Church every one will be welcomed who 
acknowledges the bond of brotherly love. 


XXIII 


First there cometh to the mind a bare 
thought, then a strong imagination of evil, 
then a delight thereof, and an evil motion, 
and then consent; and so by little and little 
our wicked enemy getteth complete entrance, 
whilst he is not resisted at the beginning. 


XXIV 


Weare prone to fall into evil ways, and to 
sin against the light that is in us. But good 
reason have we to hope, not only for our- 
selves, but for all mankind. For we have found 
the Way of Life. We turn direét to the Vision 
of the Perfect, which is our better self, and to 
fellowship with others in devotion to the 
good, which is the source of moral strength. 


XXV 


O that our lot might lead us in the path 
of holy innocence of thought and deed, the 
path which august laws ordain; laws which 
in our deepest nature had their birth, neither 
did the race of mortal men beget them, nor 
shall oblivion ever put them to sleep. 


XXVI 


If we are filled with the love of love, the 
hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, we are part 
of the light which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 


XXVII 


The assurance that we live under a reign 
of natural law enforces upon us with a 
solemn joy and an abiding fear the truth that 
what a man soweth that shall.some one some 
time reap. 
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XXVIII 


We need strength to forbear and perse- 
vere; 

We need courage and gaiety and the quiet 
mind; 

We want our friends to be spared to us, 
and our enemies to be softened towards 
us; 

We crave success, if it be possible, in all 
our innocent endeavours; 

If it be not possible, we desire the 
strength to encounter that which is to 
come: 

That we may be brave in peril, 

Constant in tribulation, 

Temperate in wrath, 

And in all changes of fortune, 

And down to the gates of death, 

Loyal and loving 

To one another. 


XXIX 


Say ye, ‘ The spirit of man has found new 
roads, 
And we must leave the old faiths and 
walk therein ”’? 
Leave then the Cross, as ye have left 
carved gods; 
But guard the fire within. 


XXX 


No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 

The undivided will to seek the good— 

°Tis that compels the elements, and 
wrings 

A human music from th’ indifferent air. 


XXXI 
‘There are two confessionals, in one or the 
other of which thou must be shriven. Either 
thou must satisfy the demands of parent, 
priest or neighbour, that none of these may 
upbraid thee, or, neglecting the diftation of 
others, be absolved to thyself. 
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XXXII 


If thou dost imagine that to dispense with 
the authority of conventional opinion and 
obey the Inner Law instead is a counsel of 
laxity, keep thou the commandments of the 
Inner Law but for one day. 


XXXII 


A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God— 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy 
spirit, and live out thy life as the light. 


XXXIV 


So nigh is grandeur to the dust, 
So near is God to Man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘‘ Thou 
must,” 
The soul replies, “IT can-” 


XXXV 


We follow the truth as we know it, 
whithersoever it may lead us; for in our 
hearts we are well assured that the truth 
which has made us free will in the end make 
us good and glad also. 


XXXVI 


If a man holds a belief, and yet suppresses 
doubts which arise about it in his mind, 
avoids men and books that call it in question, 
‘and regards those thoughts as impious which 
cannot be pursued without disturbing it— 
his life is one long sin against mankind. 


XXXVII 


“’Thereare two things,” said Mohammed, 
“which I abhor: the learned in his infideli- 


ties, and the fool in his devotions.” 


XXXVITI 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave whither thou goest. 


[xxxii-xlii j 


XXXIX 


Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not love, Iam become 
as sounding brass or a clanging cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains, and have not love, I am 
nothing. And now abideth faith, hope, love: 
these three; but the greatest of these is love. 


XL 


Let us remember our spiritual indebted- 
ness to all who have shown anyone a kindness, 
acknowledging it in the hallowed words, “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” 


XE! 


The future does not come from before to 
meet us—it is for ever streaming up from 
behind over our heads. Hence it is that we are 
never alone or unsupported. Moving with us 
and leading us on is the glorious company of 
those who gave the world their insight and 
spirit, and who thus have put themselves 


beyond death. 


XLII 


Having spent this hour together in the 
contemplation of the higher nature of man, 
we go forth on our various paths in life to 
welcome the good wherever we can find it; 
to join with it; and to win more and more 
all the forces of nature and all the impulses 
of the human heart to the side of right and 
into the service of man. 


XLII 
We love the Right; Truth is beautiful 


within and without for evermore; Virtue, 
we are thine; save us, use us! Thee will we 
serve day and night, in great and small, that 
we may become one with thee. 


xliv-lv] 


XLIV 


Remember these two things, and thou 
shalt never fall into sin: within thine own 
self is the ever-seeing eye, and in the very 
tissue of thy being are recorded thine every 
thought and deed. 


XLV 


Every life is a profession of faith, and 
exercises an inevitable and silent influence. 


XLVI 


When we appear before men as seekers 
after good, so that they say among them- 
selves, “‘ These men are a living religion,” 
thinkest thou that our teaching will not be 
heard? 


XLVII 


We dedicate our lives to the Law of 
Duty, which is our deepest memory, our 
widest vision, our most fervent hope, our 
bravest purpose, our tenderest pity, and our 
purest love. 


XLVIII 
‘There will be a new Church, founded on 


moral science; at first cold and naked, a babe 
in a manger again; the algebra and mathe- 
matics of ethical law; the Church of men to 
come, without shawms or psaltery or sackbut; 
but it will have heaven and earth for its 
beams and rafters, science for symbol and 
illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty, 
music, picture, poetry. 


XLIX 
This is peace: 

To conquer love of self and lust of life, 
To tear deep-rooted passion from the breast, 

To still the inward strife; 

To lay up lasting treasure 

Of perfect service rendered, duties done 

In charity, soft speech and stainless days; 
These riches shall not fade away in life, 

Nor any death dispraise. 


Sentences Introductory &F Dismissory 


L 


Bring your do@trines, your priesthoods, 
your precepts, yea, even the inner devotion 
of your souls, before the tribunal of Con- 
science. She is no man’s and no god’s vicar, 
but the supreme Judge of men and of gods. 


LI 


Where the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

Weare quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


Lil 


Mother of Man’s time-travelling generations, 
Breath of his nostrils, heart-blood of his 
heart, 
God above all gods worshipped of all nations, 
Light beyond light, Law beyond law, thou 


art. 


LI 


Thy face is as a sword, smiting in sunder 
Shadows and chains and dreams and iron 
things; 
The sea is dumb before thy face; the thunder 
Silent; the skies are narrower than thy 
wings. 


7 LIV 
All old grey histories hiding thy clear features, 


O secret Spirit and Sovereign, all men’s 
tales, 
Creeds woven of men, thy children and thy 
creatures, 
They have woven for vestures of thee, and 
for veils. 


LV 


Stern Lawgiver! Yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads; 
‘Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient heavens through thee 


are fresh and strong. 
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“LVI 
Oh, let my weakness have an end! 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice; 
The confidence of reason give; 
And in the light of Truth thy bondman let 


me live. 


LVII 


Make no more giants, God, 
But elevate the race at once! We ask 
To put forth just our strength, our human 
strength, 
All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 
Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted: 
See if we cannot beat thine angels yet! 


LVIII 


Let thy power, which like the truth of nature 
on my passive youth descended, 

To my onward life supply its calm— 

To one who worships thee and every form 
containing thee; 

Whon, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind to fear 


himself, and love all human kind. 


LIX 


God lives as much as in the days of yore— 

In fires of human love and work and song, 

In wells of human tears that pitying throng, 
In thunder-clouds of human wrath at wrong. 


LX 


Perchance, O ye that toil on, though forlorn, 
By your souls’ travail, your own noble scorn, 
The very God ye crave is being born. 


LXI 
All the living hold together, and all yield 


to the same tremendous urge. The whole of 
humanity, in space and time, is one immense 
army galloping beside and before and behind 
each of us in an overwhelming charge, able 
to beat down every resistance and clear the 
most formidable obstacles, perhaps even 
death. 
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LXII 


Christ, the mystic, bade 

His brethren eat and drink 

Of him—drink of his life, 

And feed on his experience; 
So every world-redeemer 
Offers to every man 

The cup of humanity 

From which to quench his thirst— 
His thirst for the divine; 

And the bread of experience 
On which to stay his hunger— 
His hunger for the human. 


LXIII 


Those who do not love, 

Spin out a tedious existence 
Through slow and heavy years, 
Because, not spending themselves, 
They cannot be replenished. 


LXIV 
Only Man can bring about justice in the 


world. The cosmic powers outside of us do 


not make our ideals real. If mankind, as the 
totality of self-conscious creatures, does not 
help itself, no one helps it. If we will not 
help our brothers, neither the gods nor time» 


will help them. 


LXV 


Let not mercy and truth forsake thee. 
Bind them about thy neck: write them on 
the tables of thy heart; for in the way of 
righteousness there is life, and in the pathway 
thereof there is no death. 


LXVI 


The burning sense of some great wrong 

Is the flaming Spirit of God. 

It has passed over the nations, 

Down the ages, 

Times out of mind, 

Crumbling colossal evils to the impotence of 
ashes. 

And now once more, in our day, 


: Ixvii-lxxiv] 


With irresistible heat 

It is consuming time-cemented and law- 
buttressed wrongs— 

The wrongs against women, 

Against children and the unborn hosts of 
men. 

All hail, thou fiery flame of the Holy Spirit! 

Thou Soul of All ablaze in the soul of each! 


LXVII 


Man is not Man as yet, 
Nor shall I deem his obje@ served, his end 
Attained, his genuine strength put fairly 
forth, 
While only here and there a star dispels 
The darkness, here and there a towering mind 
O’erlooks its prostrate fellows. When the host 
Is out at once to the despair of night, 
When all mankind alike is perfected, 
Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till 
then, 
I say, begins Man’s general infancy. 


LXVIII 
Man, 


The glorious creature, laughed out even in 
sleep! 

But when full roused, each giant-limb awake, 

Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing 
fast, 

He shall start up and stand on his own earth, 

‘Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 

Thence shall his being date;—thus wholly 
roused, 

What he achieves shall be set down to him. 


LXIX 
He that walketh uprightly and worketh 


righteousness, 

And speaketh truth in his heart: 

He that slandereth not with his tongue, 

Nor doeth evil to his friend, 

Nor taketh up a reproach against his neigh- 
bour; 

He that extorteth not money from the needy, 

Nor taketh reward against the innocent: 

He shall never be moved. 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


LXX 
They who grieve are discontented and petu- 
lant and self-centred. They who sorrow possess 
content and joy, resignation and sympathy; 
they are the consolers of humanity,the denoun- 
cers of injustice, theleaders against oppression. 


LXxI 

Many despise saviours, and are content 
with themselves, and with things as they are. 
Many adore the saviours of the past, and 
ignore those of the present. Many will not 
heed the saviours of the present, but look to 
the saviours of the future. Nevertheless, it is: 
impossible for the world to go on without its 
successive saviours. 


LXXII 
It is only for the watcher 
That the star arises: 
For those who are sitting at meat, 
For those who are sweeping the ball-room, 
For those who are in a curtained bed, 
There is no star, 
Because they do not see it. 
And unless they would rather see it 
Than feed, and dance, and sleep, 
They will remain unlighted 
By the saviours of the East, 
Or the resources of the West. 


LXXITI 

It is the duty of every one who has been 
saved from shipwreck to build or endow a 
lifeboat, a lightship, or a lighthouse; or to 
help in building or endowing them; or to 
give his life in working upon them; or to plan 
the better construction, of every sailing 
vessel, according to his abilities. No one is 
thankful for his salvation who does not make 
it also some one else’s salvation. 


LXXIV 
Man goes about the world complaining of 
the weight of his sorrow; he does not realize 
that his sorrow only seems heavy because it 
is unbalanced, and that if he would carry 
another’s sorrow he would thereby balance 
his own. 
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LXXV 


No religions are true save those of ever- 
lasting mercy; no religions are alive that are 
not open to ideas; no religions are wide that 
do not embrace politics; and none are strong 
that do not teach principle rather than 
dogma. 


LXXVI 


He who exhibits an instin¢tive loyalty to 
goodness when it is impressively put before 
him, who starts forward to take its side, and 
trusts himself to it: such a man has faith, and 
the root of the matter is in such a man. 


LXXVII 


What if many of us have come to think 
the mystery of the origin of things insoluble, 
and the mystery of the hereafter impene- 
trable? The distinétion between the right 
and the wrong life is still as clear and 
significant as ever. 


LXXVIII 


Bring me my bow of burning gold, 
Bring me my arrows of desire; 

Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


LXXIXx 


There is always a minority, whose judg- 
ment is in truth the judgment of God, and 
before whom we stand as before an invisible 
eye that watches and judges, condemns or 
acquits. Higher than the highest official 
tribunal, its silent approval should be our 
greatest ambition, its silent censure our 
greatest dread. To wish to justify ourselves 
at its bar is no weakness; to fear its censure 
no dishonour. For in it we recognize the 
highest expression of the Divine within us— 
of our better self, of our conscience. 
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LXxXx 


Those who have become intimately 
acquainted with Jesus of Nazareth, allowing 
his thought to influence theirs, his manner 
of life to inspire them, and his spirit to 
touch their hearts, gladly confess that they 
have found in this Son of Man something 
that the Christ of the creeds could not give; 
that to them the old conception, with all its 
splendour, is no longer glorious, because of 
the surpassing glory of the new. 


LXxXI 

Our country must revise her religion, to 
adapt it to the intelligence and needs of the 
present time. Do€trines and rites are wanted 
that shall be founded on reasonable bases and 
upheld by reasonable hopes and fears. A 
religion is wanted that in unambiguous 
language preaches honest morals, which good 
men who take their part in the work of the 
world, and know the dangers of sentimen- 
talism, may pursue without reservation. 


LXXXxII 
Welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joy three-parts pain! 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe! 


LXXXIII 

Thoughts, hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow a¢t, 

Fancies, that broke through language and 
escaped; 

All I could never be, 

All, men ignored in me: 

This I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 


LXXXIV 
“True love,” says St Catherine of Siena, 
“carries within itself the light of holy 
discretion, that light which dissipates all 
darkness, takes away ignorance, and renders 
efficient every instrument of virtue.” 


Ixxxv-xcv i] 


LXXXV 


Holy discretion is a prudence which 
cannot be cheated, a fortitude which cannot 
be beaten, a perseverance from end to end, 
stretching from heaven to earth. 


EXXXvI 
We shall want pity before the night 


comes; pity when sickness is upon us; pity if 
we fall from our true estate; pity if death 
ravishes our homes; pity if the dark cup 
comes to our lips. Therefore, fail us not, ye 
who are near at hand. Comfort us, pardon 
us, fill us with calm thoughts. 


LXXXVII 


In religion, as in politics, the age of the 
symbol is passing away, and a solemn mani- 
festation is at hand of the idea as yet hidden 
in that symbol. 


LXXXVIII 


In my dreams, heaven is a country where 
the State is the Church and the Church the 
people: three in one and one in three. It is a 
Commonwealth, where work is play and play 
is life: three in one and one in three. It is a 
Temple, in which the priest is the worship- 
per and the worshipper the worshipped: 
three in one and one in three. It is a God- 
head, in which all life is human and all 
humanity divine: three in one and one in 
three. 


LXXXIX 


I know that the past was great, and the future 
will be great, 

And that where I am, or you are, this present 
day, there is the centre of all days, all 

“races: 

And there is the meaning to us, of all that 
has ever come of races and days, or ever 
will come. 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


KE 


Whoso looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, he being not 
a forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, 
this man shall be blessed in his deed. 


XT 


A brighter morn awaits the human day, 

When every transfer of earth’s natural gifts 

Shall be a commerce of good words and 
works; 

When poverty and wealth, the thirst of fame, 

The fear of infamy, disease and woe, 

War with its million horrors, and fierce hell, 

Shall live but in the memory of Time, 

Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start, 

Look back and shudder at his younger years. 


XCII 


An honest and a perfect man - 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 

Nothing to him falls early or too late; 

Our ats our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

Our deeds pursue us from afar, 

And what we have been makes us what we 
ane: 


XCIII 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of 
Faith! 


XC 
Faith reels not in the storm of warring words, 
She brightens at the clash of “ Yes” and 
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xGY 
Faith feels the sun is hid but for a night, 
She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls. 


XCVI 


We are not limited to the a€tual good we 
find in the past and present. Devotion to the 
Ideal Good is both seed and fruit of the 


ethical life. 
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XCVII 


We must worship whatsoever things are 
true, beautiful and good. If these things be 
eliminated from a man’s life, what remains? 
Animal wants, dull cravings, paltry fears, 
petty conventionalities in place of ideals, and 
prudish crotchets in place of virtues. It is 
against this condition that true religion 
primarily sets its face. 


XCVIIT 
They that would be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare. He who multiplieth posses- 
sions multiplieth troubles. The single use of 
things which we call our own is that they 
may be his who hath need of them. 


XCIX 
The benefit we receive must be rendered 
again, line for line, deed for deed, to some- 
body. Beware of too much good staying in 
thy hand. The Christ himself had been no 
lawgiver, unless he had given the Life too, 
with the Law. 


Cc 


Living man is the custodian of an un- 
dying gift of life, the momentary voice and 
interpreter of a being that springs from the 
dawn of time, and lives in offspring and 
thought and material consequence, for ever. 


CI 


Thou hast taken a pledge from thy 
brother for naught, and stripped the naked 
of their clothing: thou hast not given water 
to the weary to drink, and thou hast with- 
holden bread from the hungry. Thou hast 
sent widows away empty, and the arms of the 
fatherless have been broken. ‘Therefore snares 
are round about thee, and sudden fear 
troubleth thee. 


Cel 
He hath no form nor comeliness; and 
when we shall see him, there is no: beauty 
that we should desire him. He is despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. 
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Chit 

We hid, as it were, our faces from him; 
he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried 
our sorrows; yet we did esteem him stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflifted. But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed. 


CIV 


In man’s self arise 
August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues. 


Cy, 
The lion hath roared, who will not fear? 
The Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy? 


CVI 
Rise, ere the dawn be risen; 
Come, and be all souls fed; 
From field and street and prison 
Come, for the feast is spread; 
Live, for the truth is living; 
Wake, for night is dead. 


CVII 

In old days there were angels who came 
and took men by the hand, and led them 
away from the City of Destruction. We see 
no white-winged angels now. But yet men 
are led away from threatening destruCtion: a 
hand is put into theirs which leads them 
forth gently towards a calm and bright land, 
so that they look no more backward; and the 
hand may be a little child’s. 


CVIII 
Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest; whatsoever things are just; 
whatsoever things are pure; whatsoever 
things are lovely; whatsoever things are of 
good report; if there be any virtue and if 
there be any praise, think on these things. 


c1X-cxviij] 
CIX 


Give me no light, great Heaven, but such as 
turns 
To energy of human fellowship; 
No powers save the growing heritage 
That makes completer manhood! 


Cx 


When insight unites with goodwill and 
love, it gets at the heart of man and the 
world. Wherefore over-value not the pas- 
sionate part of duty, but know that judg- 
ment is the life both of grace and of duty, 
whereas passions are but lower, uncertain 
things. 

CxXl 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed: 
Speak truly, and’each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed: 

Live truly, and thy life shall be 

A great and noble creed. 


CXII 


Know ye not that Truth is strong? She 
needs no policies nor stratagems nor licens- 
ings to make her victorious; those are the 
shifts and the defences that Error uses 
against her power. Though all the winds of 
do¢trine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, if Truth were but in the field, we 
should injure her by misdoubting her 
strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple. 
Who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter? 


CXIII 


Of all the wonders in nature, none other 
is so majestic as this: a little creature, born 
with a pugnacious instin€t of self-preserva- 
tion at the expense of every one else, entering 
upon a battle to the death with his original 
self in order to rise above it, and ultimately, 
on the ruins of his initial nature, in an 
amazing act of self-renunciation, making the 
general good his own, and thus becoming the 


moral equal of God. 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


CXIV 

“It is good,” sing the Eumenides, in 
Aischylus, “that fear should sit as the 
guardian of the soul, forcing it into wisdom— 
good that men should carry a threatening 
shadow in their hearts under the full sun- 
shine; else, how should they learn to revere 
the right?” This guardianship may become 
needless; but only when duty and love have 
united in one stream and made a common 
force. 


CXV 


For man also, there are times 
Of mighty vernal movement, seasons when 
Life casts away the body of this death, 
And a great surge of youth bursts on the 
world. 
Then are the primal fountains clamorously 
Unsealed, and then perchance are dread 
things born, 
Not unforetold by deep parturient pangs. 


CXVI 


Without the nation there can be no 
humanity. Nations are the citizens of human- 
ity, as individuals are the citizens of a nation. 
Nationality and humanity are therefore 
equally sacred. To forget humanity is to 
suppress the aim of our labours; to cancel 
the nation is to suppress the instrument by 
which to achieve the aim. 


CXVII 


Great men are the fire-pillars in this dark 
pilgrimage of mankind: they stand as ever- 
lasting witnesses of what has been, prophetic 
tokens of what may still be; the revealed, 
embodied possibilities of human nature. 


XN TE 


Ethics are thought not to satisfy affeCtion, 
and yet all the religion we have is the ethics 
of one or another holy person. As soon as 
character appears, be sure love will, and 
veneration, and anecdotes and fables about 
him, and delight of good men and women in 
him. 
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Cx, 
Here on the paths of every day, 


Here on the common, human way, 

Is all the busy gods would take 

To build a Heaven; to mould and make 
New Edens. Ours the stuff sublime 

To build Eternity in time! 


CXX 


Our Mother, the Comforter, takes many 
forms in appearing to her children: 

She may come as a child, as a flower, as 
Spring-green; 

She may come as a wave, as a wind, as 
rain; 

She may come as a glance, as a caress, 
as a word (slaying years full of bitter 
words); 

She may come as a poem, as silence, as 
Music; 

And she may come as a sacrifice, as an 
altar, as a priest. 

Blessed be the Mother in all her incal- 


culable disguises ! 


CXXI 
** Who is the Lord, of Whom you are the 


servant? ” 

““ Gentleness, mercy, holy anger, sincerity, 
passion, and faithfulness are some of His 
names. 

“Others of His names are Gautama of 
India, Jesus of Nazareth, Emerson of Con- 
cord, Abdul Baha of Persia; 

“For Righteousness, the Redeemer, adopts 
many a name of our frail humanity in the 
course of Its everlasting life; and It is the 
light of white and dark peoples. 

“JT am the servant of the Lord my God, 
Who is one God, though called by innumer- 


able, beautiful names.” 


CXXII 
We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live: 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her 
shroud! 
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CXXIII 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise. We have enough! 

We need no other things to build 

The stairs into the Unfulfilled. 

No other ivory for the doors— 

No other marble for the floors— 

No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of Man’s Immortal Dream. 


CXXIV 


Life is not as idle ore, 


But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 

And batter’d with the shocks of doom 


To shape and use. Arise and fly 
The reeling Faun, the sensual feast; 
Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die! 


CXXV 


Not men’s but Man’s is the glory of godhead, 
the kingdom of time, 

The mountainous ages made hoary with 
snows for the spirit to climb. 

A God with the world inwound, whose clay 
to his footsole clings ; 

A manifold God, fast-bound, as with iron of 
adverse things. : 

A soul that labours and lives, an emotion, a 
strenuous breath, 

From the flame that its own mouth gives 
reillumed, and refreshed with death. 


CXXVI 


At the same time came the disciples unto 
Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a little 
child unto him, and set him in the midst of 
them, and said, Verily I say unto you, Except 
ye be converted, and become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, 


CXXVII-CXXxvij] 


CXXVII 


Blessed are men when their craving for 
human kindness, for inward courage, for 
Justice, peace and truth, has drawn them 
together into one place. Having eaten of the 
bread of life and drunk of the wine of glad- 
ness, and going out again into the world, they 
shall take with them abundance wherewith 
to feed the multitude and quench the thirst 
of thousands. 

CXXVIII 

We see the fall of faith in superhuman 
agencies, but that fall is due to a rebirth of 
religious insight and fervour. All over the 
civilized world men’s hearts and brains are in 
travail with a new Revelation. The deep 
inward realities experienced by the indi- 
vidual constitute the material out of which 
the new revelation is issuing. 


CXXIX 


Our sense of right and wrong is our 
judging of things from the point of view of 
all and not of one. It is Ourself, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness. 


CXXX 
Conscience is the voice of Man, ingrained 
into our hearts, commanding us to work for 
man. The accumulated instinét of the race is 
poured into each one of us, and overflows us, 
as if the ocean were poured into a cup. 


CXXXI 
Strong souls within the present live, 
The future veiled, the past forgot; 
Grasping what is, with hands of steel, 
They bend what shall be, to their will; 
And, blind alike to doubt and dread, 
The End, for which they are, fulfil. 


CXXXII 

That nation will endure for ever 

Whose people have entered the path of self- 
control and universal sympathy, 

And, having passed beyond the sorrows of 
self and having thrown away all its 
fetters, 

Suffer no more fever of grasping and grief. 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


CXXXIII 


They who by steadfast purpose have 
become exempt from the desires of a self- 
centred will and by discipline of sympathy 
have entered into all sorrows, have gained 
that peace of inward strength which is 
precious beyond all price. 


CXXXIV 


Ours is a faith 
Taught by no priest, but by our beating 
hearts: 
Faith to each other: the fidelity 
Of men whose pulses leap with kindred fire, 
Who in the flash of eyes, the clasp of hands, 
Nay, in the silent bodily presence, feel 
The mystic stirrings of a common life 
That makes the many one. 


CXXXV 


Whoever you are, that judge, remember 
that your judging arraigns you before him 
you judge, and before One Other. The least 
deviation from justice commits yourself, and 
puts you on an equality with him you judge, 
for yielding to your special temptation as he 
has yielded to his special temptation. And the 
perfection of judgment puts you on an 
equality with the One Other. 


CXXXVI 


If an offence come out of the truth, 
better is it that the offence come than that 
the truth be concealed. 


CXXXVII 
The wellsprings of the old forms of 


religion were faith in a divine Power, devout 
obedience to its supposed will, hope of 
ecstatic, unspeakable reward. 

The wellsprings of the new forms of 
religion are undivided love of our fellows, 
steadfast faith in human nature, steadfast 
search after justice, firm aspiration towards 
improvement, and generous contentment in 
the hope that others may reap whatever 
reward may be. 
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CXXXVIII 


Deep is their peace of mind who know a 
limit to their ambitions; that are not careful 
to be great; but, being great, are humble and 
do good. Such keep their wits with their 
consciences, and, with an even spirit, can at 
all times measure an uneven world and rest 
fixed in the midst of all its uncertainties. 


CXXXIX 


The child is, was, and still shall be, 

The world’s deliverer; in his heart the 
springs 

Of our salvation ever rise, and we 

Mount on his innocency as on wings. 


CXL 


We should go to church as the publican 
went into the temple, when he cast down his 
eyes, smote upon his breast, and could only 
say, ““God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
That state of mind sanctifies every form and 
ceremony and whatever is said or sung—even 
what we disbelieve or dislike or do not 
understand. 


CXLI 


Ere on your bed your limbs you lay, 

It may not be your use to pray 

With moving lips or bended knees; 
But it were well, by slow degrees, 

If you your will to love composed, 

In humble trust your eyelids closed; 
No wish conceived, no thought expressed; 
A sense o’er all your soul impressed 
That you are weak, yet not unblessed; 
Since in you, round you, everywhere 
Enfolding strength and wisdom are. 


CALI 


The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice bless’d— 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
Tis mightiest in the mighty; it becomes 

The thronéd monarch better than his crown. 
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[cxxxvili-cxlvij 


CXLIII a 


The true courage of virtue consists not so 
much in facing self-sacrifices imposed upon 
us from without, as in confronting the evil 
principle in our own nature, detecting its 
wiles and conquering them. 


CXLIV 

Take to heart the true meaning of the 
maxim: Let Justice be done though the 
Heavens fall. This means: Do right although 
the self-seekers round about you may be 
toppled over and crush you in their downfall. 
The maxim does not mean: Be ruthless to the 
innocent 1n asserting your own rights; but, 
Be in so far ruthless to the guilty as is neces- 
sary in order to establish justice. 


CXLV 
You may reject as untrue the maxim: 
Honesty is the best policy; but no one can be 
blind to the truth of the saying that honesty 
is better than policy. 


CXLVI 
Woe unto him that buildeth his house by 
unrighteousness, 
And his chambers by injustice; 
That useth his neighbour’s service without 
wages, 


And giveth him not his hire; 


That saith, I will build me a wide house and 
spacious chambers, 
And cutteth him out windows; 
And it is ceiled with cedar, 
And painted with vermilion. 


CXLVII 

For.a little reward men make a long 
journey. For a single piece of money some- 
times there is shameful striving: for a thing 
which is vain and for a trifling promise men 
shrink not from toiling day and night. 

But, O shame! for an unchangeable good, 
for an inestimable reward, for the highest 
honour and for a glory that fadeth not away, 
it is irksome to them to toil even a little. 


cexlviii-cliij] 
CXLVIII 


“Gone, soon will be gone, the sham honesty 
which lives on others’ labour; 
Gone the sham authority which rests upon 


violence; 
Gone the Shae respectability which is 
propped up by privilege; 


Gone the sham wealth which is drawn from 
others’ poverty; 

Gone the sham religion which covers the 
other shams with its threadbare cloak of 
hypocrisy. 

The night is far spent, the day is at hand; 

Already the no€turnal birds and beasts are 
slinking into the darker corners. 

Soon the Sun of Righteousness will arise with 
healing in His wings. 


CXLIX 


‘There are two extremes which he who has 
ceased to make himself the centre of his 
world ought to avoid. What are these ex- 
tremes? A life given to pleasures—this is 
degrading; and a life given to mortifications 
—this is ignoble. By avoiding these two 
extremes, a man gains the knowledge of the 
Middle Path, which leads to insight, wisdom, 
serenity and knowledge, strength and bliss. 


Ci 
Hail, spirit of revolt, thou spirit of life, 
Child of the ideal, daughter of the far-away 
truth! 
Without thee the nations drag on in a living 
deaths 
Hail, spirit of revolt, thou spirit of life, 


Child of eternal love, 

Love rebelling against lovelessness, life re- 
belling against death! . 

Rise at last to the full measure of thy birth- 
right; 

Spurn the puny weapons of hate and oppres- 
sion; 


Fix rather thy calm, burning, protesting eyes 
on all the myriad shams of man, and they 
will fade away in thinnest air. 

c 


Sentences Introductory On Dismissory 


CLI 


Quicksand years that whirl me I know not 
whither, 

Your schemes, politics, fail; lines give way; 
substances mock and elude me; 

Only the theme I sing, the great and strong- 
possess’d soul, eludes not; 

One’s-self must never give way—that is the 
final substance; that out of all is sure; 
Out of politics, triumphs, battles, life, what 

at last finally remains? 
When shows break up, what but One’s-Self is 


sure? 


CLII 


A noiseless, patient spider, 

I mark’d, ieee on a little promontory it 
Snood isolated; 

Mark’d how, to explore the vacant vast sur- 
rounding, 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament, 
out of itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding 
them. 


And you, O my soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans 
of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, 
seeking the spheres to connect them, 


. Till the bridge you will need be form’d, till 


the duétile anchor hold, 
Tul the gossamer thread you fling catch 
somewhere, O my soul. 


CLIII 


Our highest truths are but half-truths. 

Think not to settle down for ever in any truth. 

Make use of it as a tent in which to pass a 
summer night, but build no house of it, 
or it will be your tomb. 

When you find the old irksome and confining, 

When you first have an inkling of its in- 
sufficiency, and begin to descry a dim 
counter-truth looming up beyond, 

Then weep not, but give thanks. 

It is the Lord’s voice, whispering, “ ‘Take up 
thy bed and walk.” 
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CLIV 
What is the Middle Path which leads to 


insight, wisdom, serenity and knowledge, 
strength and bliss? It is the holy eightfold 
Path, namely: Right Belief,.Right Aspira- 
tion, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right 
Means of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right 
Mindfulness, Right Rapture. This is the path 
to insight, wisdom, serenity and knowledge, 
strength and bliss, 


Cry. 
This is the Noble Truth of suffering: 


Birth is suffering; illness is suffering; death is 
suffering; presence of objects we hate is 
suffering; separation from objects we love is 
suffering; and not to obtain what we desire is 
suffering. ‘These fivefold clingings to exist- 
ence are suffering. This Noble Truth must 
be understood, 


CLY1 


This is the Noble Truth of the cause of 
suffering: Thirst—thirst for pleasure, thirst 
for existence, thirst for prosperity. These 
three forms of thirst must be abandoned. 


CLVII 


This is the Noble Truth of the Path 
which leads to the Cessation of suffering, the 
holy eightfold Path, namely: Right Belief, 
Right Aspiration, Right Speech, Right Con- 
duct, Right Means of Livelihood, Right 
Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rap- 
ture. This ‘Truth of the path that leads to 


the Cessation of suffering must be realized. 


CLVIII 


I take my Refuge in Holy Persons, 
I take my Refuge in Holy Principles, 
I take my Refuge in Holy Parties. 


CLIX 
If thou.so order the life of thy household 


that its members exercise themselves in 
peace, serenity, earnest contemplation, joy, 
energy, mental activity and search for truth, 
thy household will not decline but prosper, 
and be a blessing to the world around it. 
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[cliv-clxiij 


CLX 


So long as the members of thy household 
remain united in moral faith, modest in 
heart, afraid of sin, bent on learning, strong 
in energy, active in mind and open to 
wisdom, thou mayest expect thy household 
not to decline, but to prosper. 


CLXI 


Having studied the new and antique, the 
Greek and Germanic systems, 

Kant having studied and stated, Fichte and 
Schelling and Hegel, 

Stated the lore of Plato, and Socrates greater 
than Plato, 

And greater than Socrates sought and stated, 
Christ divine having studied long, 

I see reminiscent to-day those Greek and 
Germanic systems, 

See the philosophies all, Christian churches 
and tenets see, 

Yet underneath Socrates clearly see, and 
underneath Christ the divine I see, 

The dear love of man for his comrade, the 
attraction of friend to friend, 

Of the well-married husband and wife, of 
children and parents, 

Of city for city and land for land. 


CLXII 


I dream’d in a dream I saw a city invincible 
to the attacks of the whole of the rest of 
the earth. 

I dream’d that it was the new city of Friends. 

Nothing was greater there than the quality of 
robust love; it led the rest. 

It was seen every hour in the a¢tions of the 
men of that city, 

And in all their looks and words. 


CLXII 


He who would make the world great and 
good, let him fulfil righteousness, be de- 
voted to that quietude of the heart which 
springs from within, drive back the ecstasy of 
contemplation, look through things and be 
often alone. 


clxiv-clxxj] 


CLXIV 


Wisdom cannot be pass’d from one having it 
to another not having it. 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of 
proof, is its own proof; 

Applies to all stages and objects and qualities, 
and is content; 

Is the certainty of the reality and immor- 
tality of things, and the excellence of 
things ; 

Something there is in the float of the sight of 
things that provokes it out of the soul. 


CLXV 


The efflux of the soul comes from within 
through embower’d gates, ever pro- 
voking questions: 

These yearnings, why are they? These 
thoughts in the darkness, why are they? 

Why are there men and women that, while 
they are nigh me, the sunlight expands 
my blood? 

Why when they leave me do my pennants of 
joy sink flat and lank? 

Why are there trees I never walk under but 
large and melodious thoughts descend 
upon me? 


CLXVI 


You hidden national will lying in your 
abysms, conceal’d but ever alert, 

You past and present purposes tenaciously 
pursued, unconscious, it may be, of your- 
selves, 

Unswerv’d by all the passing errors, per- 
turbations of the surface; 

You vital, universal, deathless germs, beneath 
all creeds, arts, statutes, literatures, 

Here build your home. 

» We pledge, we dedicate ourselves to you. 


CLXVII 
There are five veils, each one of which, if 
any man hold it before his face, will shut out 
from him the light of truth. They are: Lust, 
Malice, Sloth, Pride and Moral Doubt. 
ee 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


CLXVIII 


You consider Bibles and religions divine? I 
do not say they are not divine, 

I say they have all grown out of you, and 
may grow out of you still. 

It is not they who give the life, it is you 
who give the life; 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, 
or trees from the earth, than they are 
shed out of you. 


CLXIX 


He who negle¢ts to contradict an opinion 
which on due reflection he feels to be false, 
or who repeats it because it is in vogue among 
those who walk in ermine or lawn sleeves, 
cherishes a lie in his soul. Before long he will 
take sides with tyrants and oppressors, and 
constitute himself the apologist of violence 
and injustice. 


CLXX 


We have ten fetters to break: the De- 
lusion of Self, Moral Doubt, Reliance upon 
Rites and Ceremonies, the Bodily Lusts and 
Passions, Hatred or Ill-feeling, the Longing 
to go on Living in this World, Desire for a 
Life after Death, Pride, Self-righteousness 
and Ignorance. To see that all these are 
fetters is to begin to break them; and to keep 
trying to break them will make us more and 
more free and glad. 


CLXXI 


So long as the members of a religious 
fellowship keep before themselves the seven- 
fold vision due to earnest thought, that 
fellowship will not decline, but grow and be 
a blessing to all within itself and to the world 
around it. The sevenfold vision due to 
earnest thought is: the Vision of Mutability, 
Impersonal Love, Mindfulness, the Danger 
of Sin, Holiness, Sinlessness of Heart, and 
the Bliss of Self-renunciation. 
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CLXXII 


If ideas or customs conduce to passion and 
not to peace, to pride and not to veneration, 
to wishing for much and not to wishing for 
little, to love of excitement and diversion 
and not to quietude and concentration, to 
sloth and not to zest in occupation, to being 
hard to satisfy and not to content: be assured 
that those ideas are not true do¢trine, and 
those customs not right and good. 


CLXXIII 


Whatever teaching and practice lead to 
peace and not to passion, to veneration and 
not to pride, to wishing for little and not to 
wishing for much, to concentration and not 
to diversion, to zest in work and not to sloth, 
to content and not to querulousness: that 
teaching and that practice are true and right 
and good. 


CLXXIV 


You cannot hold men together by paper and 

seal or by compulsion; 

That only holds men together which agere- 
gates all in a living principle, as the hold 
of the limbs of the body or the fibres 
of plants. 


CLXXV 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night; 

To defy power which seems omnipotent; 

To love and bear; to hope till Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contem- 
plates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 


This is alone Life, Joy, Empire, and Victory. 


CLXXVI 
I dreamed that Milton’s spirit rose, and took 
From life’s green tree his lute: 
And from his touch sweet thunder flowed, 
and shook 
All human things built in contempt of man; 
And sanguine thrones and impious altars 
quaked, 
Prisons and citadels. 
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[clxxii-clxxx 


CLXXVII 


Men perished in winter winds, till one smote 
fire 

From flint stones coldly hiding what they 
held, 

The red spark treasured from the ae 
sun; 

Men gorged on flesh like wolves, till one 
sowed corn, 

Which grew a peed: yet makes the life of 
man; 

Men moved and babbled till some tongue 
struck speech, 

And patient fingers framed the lettered 
sound. 

What good gift have my brothers, but it 
came 

From search and strife and loving sacrifice? 


CLXXVIII 


Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree. 

And they shall build houses and inhabit 
them; and they shall plant vineyards and eat 
the fruit of them. They shall not build and 
another inhabit; they shall not plant and 
another eat. 


CLXXIX 


Let Might help Right 
And skill go before will, 
And Right before Might; 
So goeth our mill aright. 


CLXXX 


In this world there is one godlike thing, 
the essence of all that was or ever will be of 
godlike in this world: the veneration done to 
Human Worth by the hearts of men. It is the 
perpetual presence of heaven in our poor 
earth; when it is not there heaven is veiled 
from us, and there is no worship, or worth, or 
blessedness in the earth any more. 


clxxxi-clxxxix] 


CLXXXI 


Hast thou reflefted that the one énd, 
essence and use of all religion, past, present 
and to come, was this only: To keep the 
Moral Conscience or Inner Light of us alive 
and shining? 


CLXXXII 


Patience, ’tis the soul of peace; 
Of all the virtues, nearest kin to heaven; 
It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a suf- 
ferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


CLXXXIII 


We are gathered together that we may 
seek those things which make life larger and 
better, and that we may learn to avoid those 
things which diminish and degrade us. Before 
all else it behoves us to strive for a conscience 
void of offence, and to undo any evil we may 
have wrought in the past. 


CLXXXIV 


Let all enter into the spirit of this assem- 
bly, being yourselves in love and charity with 
all men. Draw near with reverence, faith, 
and thanksgiving, and take the kinship of 
human souls for your comfort. 


CLXXXV 


Inasmuch as we are always in the presence 
of mystery, may it be given unto us to be 
modest in the way we hold to our opinions. 
And seeing what manifold and subtle dangers 
beset every man, may we be charitable to 
them that are snared therein. May we be 
guided in our lives and governed by a clear 
perception of the good we are called upon to 
do; and then, although weary in body, we 
shall not be tired in spirit. 


Sentences Introdu@tory & Dismissory 


CI RXKVI 


Guide us, ye our fellow workers, in all our 
doings, with your gracious favour, and fur- 
ther us with your continual help, that in all 
our works, begun, continued and ended in 
the cause of the good, we may glorify our 
common humanity, and finally, in the grow- 
ing fund of the world’s mercy and wisdom, 
pass into the everlasting life of mankind. 


CLXXXVII 


Assist us mercifully, all ye our fellow men, 
in answer to our supplications and prayers, 
and dispose our minds, by your trust and en- 
couragement, towards the attainment of in- 
ward strength and pure affection; that among 
all the chances and changes of this mortal 
life, we may be ever defended by the ready 
and gracious help of human fellowship. 


CLXXXVITI 
We have erred and strayed from the right 


way like lost sheep. We have followed too 


much the devices and desires of self-interest 
and unreasoned impulse. We have offended 
against the laws of truth and kindness. We 
have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done, and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. But 
ye men of good and blameless will, be patient 
with us offenders. Be generous to them who 
confess their faults. Restore them that are 
penitent, by your continued fellowship, ac- 
cording to the benefits given unto men in the 
past through human love and trust; and may 
it be granted us by humanity’s love to us and 
by the efforts of our own wills, that we here- 
after live a brave, righteous and sober life, to 


the glory of mankind. 


CLXXXIX 


There is a superstition in avoiding super- 
stition; when men think to do best if they go 
farthest from the superstition formerly re- 
ceived. Therefore care should be had. that 
the good be not taken away with the bad. 
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CXC 


, Our conscience moves us to acknowledge 
and confess our manifold errors and short- 
comings; we should not dissemble nor cloak 
them before the judgment of our own 
hearts, but confess them with a humble, 
lowly, penitent, and obedient mind, to the 
end that we may obtain deliverance from the 
same by dealing honestly with ourselves. 


CXCI 


Although we ought at all times humbly 
to acknowledge the wrongs we have done, yet 
ought we chiefly so to do when we assemble 
and meet together to render thanks for the 
great benefits that we have received from 
mankind, to set forth the most worthy praise 
of all goodness, to hear its most holy prin- 
ciples, and to remember those things which 
are requisite and necessary, as well for the 
body as the soul. 


CXCII 


May this dear land of ours be blessed. In 
days of old when tyrants thundered against 
us; when the ark of liberty was in peril; there 
came great men from our midst. Our foun- 
tains are not dry. Our spirit is not starved. 
Great souls are waiting unseen for the ap- 
pointed day.—May our statesmen become 
bolder, more devoted to the nation than to 
their party. May the intelligence of our 
people quicken, so that they be not so easily 
frightened from the true thought and the 
noble action. 


CXCIII 


If it be true, as daily experience teaches, 
that the moral judgment gains in clearness 
and power by the constant endeavour to find 
out and to see for ourselves what is right and 
what is wrong, it is nothing short of moral 
suicide to delegate our conscience to another 
man. 

v0) 


[exe-cxcix 


CXCIV 


The sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath: therefore every son of 
man is lord also of the sabbath. 


CXGV 


Let this day’s performance of Duty be 
thy Religion. 


CXCVa 


Praying for no gifts, no interventions, 
opening the soul to the undiscerned, take 
this for the good in prayer: that it makes us 
repose on the unknown with confidence, 
makes us flexible to change, makes us ready 
for revolution—for life, then! 


CXCVII 


We are not sceptics, we know something; 
we are not astray in the world, we are in some 
deep sense at home; we are not on by-paths, | 
we are on the highway of humanity and in 


. league with what is good and holy and strong 


in the past, and with what will be good and 
holy and strong in the future. 


CXCVII 


Now once again, by all concurrence of 
signs, and by the general instinét of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly ex- 
press their thoughts, God is decreeing to 
begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even to the reforming of Reforma- 
tion itself. 


CXCIX 


It is not the unfrocking of a priest, the 
unmitring of a bishop, and the removing him 
from off the Presbyterian shoulders, that will 
make us a happy nation. 

No; if other things as great in the Church, 
and in the rule of life, be not looked into and 
reformed, it must be that we have looked so 
long upon the blaze that men of former days 
have beaconed up to us, that we are stark 


blind. 


€c-ccvilj | 


Cc 


Pure ethics is not now formulated and 
concreted into a religion, a fraternity with 
assemblings and holy days, with song and 
book, with brick and stone. 

Why have not those who believe in it and 
love it left all for it, and dedicated them- 
selves to write out its scientific scriptures, to 
become its vulgate for millions? 


CCI 


The whole theory of life—silently felt 
rather than deliberately thought—has_ir- 
revocably changed; consecrating this world, 
disenchanting the other of a thousand 
terrors; softening every curse, deepening 
every trust, and finding the mysteries of 
eternity already present at every hour of 
time. 


CCH 


A new religion is arising that bases itself 
on trust in man, and calls to the hitherto un- 
stirred depths of loyalty in him; believing 
that he can love the good without thought 
of a reward, that the heaven of principle can 
reign in the human breast. 


Coit 


Let the inmost counsel of thine own heart 
stand: 

For there is none more faithful unto thee 
than it. 

For the Holy Spirit within a man is some- 
times wont to bring him tidings, 

More than seven watchmen, that sit above 
in an high tower. 


CCL. 


Wings have we,—and as far as we can go 

We may find gladness: wilderness and wood, 

Blank ocean and mere sky, support that 
mood 


Which with the lofty san¢tifies the low. 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


CCV 


“Behold,” says the spirit of unselfish 
love, “‘ I stand at the door of your daily life 
and knock; if you hear my voice and open the 
door, I will come in to you and will sup with 
you and you with me. I am the beginning and 
the end; and I will give unto him that is 
athirst to drink of the water from the foun- 
tain of life freely.” 


CEVi 


It is not to die, or even to die of hunger, 
that makes a man wretched. Many men have 
died, all men must die; the last exit of us all 
is in a Fire-Chariot of Pain. But it is to live 
miserable we know not why; to work sore and 
yet to gain nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, 
yet isolated, unrelated, girt-in with a cold 
universal indifference: it is to die slowly all 
our life long, imprisoned in a deaf, dead, in- 
finite injustice. 


COVIT 


Let us who live in England be far 
from idolatry. In one thing only may we 
come near it; our country must in some de- 
gree be our idol. We do not worship the sun, 
because it is not peculiar to us. It rambles 
about the world, and is less kind to us than 
to others. But for the earth of England, 
though perhaps inferior to that of many 
places abroad, to us there is divinity in it; and 
we would rather die than see a spear of 
English grass trampled down by a foreign 
trespasser. We think there are a great many 
of this mind; for all plants are apt to taste 
of the soil in which they grow. And we that 
grow here, have a root that produces in us 
a stalk of English juice, which is not to be 
changed by grafting or foreign infusion. 


CCVIII 


Thou Soul of All in the soul of each, 

Blessed shall the nations be when thy glory is 
recognized, 

When all who love thee unite to succour and 
raise the weak! 
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CCIxX 


We praise thee in thy power, thou Soul of 
our souls, 

We praise thee in thy sanctity and thy wistful 
hopes. 

We praise thee, thou Dweller in the Inner- 
most ; 


O strength and secret nourisher ! 

No voice can duly proclaim thy majesty, 

No heart can comprehend thy glorious des- 
tiny 


Thou Niches of all our spirits. 


CCX 


The longings of our nature are inexhaus- 
tible: 

Only thy service can fill our heart, 

Thou Spirit of All in each! 

When we are aching for life and we turn to 
serve thee, 

We are risiecd with peace unspeakable and 
we enter on the way which 1s life indeed. 

When we serve thee, the misery of our dis- 
tress passes away ; 

By thee our sorrow is hallowed, our pain is 
sweetened, our hardship is assuaged, and 
our fear is calmed. 


Cexd 


O Sacred Heart of Love in every human 
breast, 

Strengthen us, in life and death and in every 
moment of time, 

To be thine in will as we are thine in right; 

To obey cheerfully, to strive loyally, 

To suffer meekly, to enjoy thankfully. 


CCXII 


In the principle of all goodness; in the 
sacred bond of human society; in the ideal- 
istic trend of man’s spirit, we go up to the 
high places of thought and to the altar of 
truth, to receive refreshment of soul, light of 
insight, and fire of zeal. 
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CCXII 


We put away from ourselves all self-cen- 
tred thoughts, and all intentions of ill, that 
we may be worthy to enter into the company 
of the great and good and wise who speak to 
us from the past. 


COxIV 


Praise be to the order and beauty of 
Nature, and to the brotherhood of Man, and 
to the good Spirit that dwells in each of us: 
as it was in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be, world without end. Amen. 


CCXV 


The steadfast order of our Mother Earth, 
her busy hands that make and unmake, and 
throw to waste; that gather up again, and 
knit old stuff to new forms; the divine skies, 
the deep brooding heavens, the pelt of April 
over the withered leaves, the splendour of 
June roses, sprays of moonlight, mornings | 
that quiver with strength, evenings that 
murmur of peace: in these we are cleansed 
and calmed, enlarged and strengthened; they 
infuse into us their beauty and majesty. 


COMA 


As the plough tramples and shears the 
bleak and barren land, so on our souls life 
scores deep. But in the furrows, strength and 
wisdom and sweet feeling are born. Sunshine 
shall cover the brown waste earth, and the 
wide acres shall wave with golden wheat; and 
the good eran of our ME shall be gathered 
home. 


COXVAT 


Few have vision to perceive 
What up-towering guilt is rooted 
In that little word: We live. 
Though you give all, and life retain, 
I tell you that your gift i is vain. 
~ One thing is yours you may not spend— 
Your very Inmost Self of all. 
You may not bind it, may not bend, 
Nor stem the river of your call. 


CCXVIlI-ccxxviij | 


CEXVITT 


There is a nobler glory, which survives 

Until our being fades, and, solacing 

All human care, accompanies its change: 

The consciousness of good, which neither 
gold, 

Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly bliss 

Can purchase; but a life of resolute good, 

Unalterable will, quenchless desire 

Of universal happiness, the heart 

That beats with it in unison, the brain 

Whose ever wakeful wisdom toils to change 

Reason’s rich stores for its eternal weal. 


CCXIX 


May we each partake at this hour of the 
broken bread of truth, and of the poured 
wine of fellowship. So shall our load become 
light and our serenity enduring. So shall the 
problems of thought grow clear, and life’s 
perplexities be swept away. 


CEXX 
Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good. Be kindly affectioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another; not slothful in business; fervent 
in spirit. 
CCXXI 


Bless them which persecute you: bless 
and curse not. Rejoice with them that do 
rejoice, and weep with them that weep. Be 
of the same mind one toward another. Mind 
not high things, but condescend to men of 
low estate. Be not wise in your own conceits. 
Recompense to no man evil for evil. Provide 
things honest in the sight of all men. If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- 
ably with all men. . 


CCXXII 
Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink: for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. 5% 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 
STS CEXXiit 


Learn to despise outward things and to 
give thyself to things inward, and thou shalt 
see the kingdom of God come within thee. 
For the kingdom of God is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the spirit of holiness, and it 
is not given to the wicked. 


CCXXIV 


They who are on thy side to-day, may 
to-morrow be against thee, and often are 
they turned round like the wind. Put thy 
whole trust in what is good and right, and 
let it be thy fear and thy love. 


COXXV 


If it were well with thee, and thou wert 
purified from evil, all things would work to- 
gether for thy good and profiting. For this 
cause do many things displease thee and often 
trouble thee, that thou art not yet perfectly 
dead to thyself nor separated from all out- 
ward show. 


CCXXVI 


Sadness always goeth hand in hand with 
the glory of the world. The glory of the good 
is in their consciences, and not in the report 
of men. He who careth for neither praises nor 
reproaches hath great tranquillity of heart. 


CCXXVIT 


Thou art none the holier if thou art 
praised, nor the viler if thou art reproached. 
Thou art what thou art. If thou considerest 
well what thou art inwardly, thou wilt not 
care what men will say of thee. 


- CCXXVIII 


If thou reachest after and seekest nothing 
but the will of the spirit that unites men in 
love and the benefit of thy neighbour, thou 
wilt entirely enjoy inward liberty. If thine 
heart were right, then should every creature 
be to thee a mirror of life and a book of holy 
dotrine. 
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CCXXIX 


As iron cast into the fire loseth rust and 
is made altogether glowing, so the man who 
turneth himself altogether unto the good of 
all is freed from slothfulness and changed 
into a new man. 


CCXXX 


It is no great thing to mingle with the 
good and the meek, for this is naturally 
pleasing to all, and all of us willingly enjoy 
peace and like best those who think with us: 
but to be able to live peaceably with the hard 
and perverse, or with the disorderly, or those 
who oppose us, this is a great grace and a 
thing much to be commended and most 
worthy of a man. 


CCXXXI 


Let not Moses speak to me, but Thou, O 
sacred Self of my selfhood, eternal Truth; 
lest I die and bring forth no fruit: being out- 
wardly admonished, but not enkindled with- 
in; lest the Word heard but not followed, 
known but not loved, believed but not 
obeyed, rise up against me in the days to 
come. 


CCXXXII 


Let not any prophet speak to me, but 
rather speak Thou, O thou Soul of All at 
the heart of each, who didst inspire and 
illuminate ail the prophets; for Thou alone, 
without them, canst from within me per- 
fectly fill me with knowledge, whilst they 
without Thee can do nothing. 


CCXXXITI 


Teachers can indeed utter words, but 
they give not the insight we need. They 
speak with exceeding beauty, but when 
Thou, Spirit of Truthfulness, art silent 
within, they kindle not the heart. They give 
us scriptures, but Thou makest known the 
sense thereof. They bring us mysteries, but 
Thou revealest the things which are signi- 
fied. 
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CCXXXIV 


He who best knoweth how to suffer shall 
possess the most peace; that man is con- 
queror of himself and lord of the world, the 
friend of Christ, and the greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. 


CORK 


The prophets utter commandments, but 
Thou, Spirit of Holiness, helpest to the ful- 
filling of them. They show the Way, but 
Thou givest strength for the journey. 


CCXXXVI 


Thou Spirit of Truthfulness, who art the 
only infallible guardian of truth, fill our 
hearts, until we become one with Thee and 
Thou with us. Then shall our lives be 
hallowed with courage, calm and vision. 


CCXXXVIT 


I take my Refuge: 
In the Presence of Holy Persons, 
In the Power of Holy Principles, 
And in the Passion of Holy Parties. 


CCXXXVIII 


A man may bea heretic in the truth; and 
if he believe things only because his pastor 
says so, or the Assembly so determines, with- 
out knowing other reason, though his belief 
be true, yet the very truth he holds becomes 
his heresy. 


CCXXXIX 


The Utopians put unbelievers to no 
punishment, because they are persuaded that 
it is in no man’s power to believe what he 
list. 


CCX 


The blessing of the just and merciful, 
thine own love of righteousness, and the 
eternal order of things, be thy strength and 
peace unto the end. 


ecxli-ccliij ] 


CCXLI 


What will be the punishment? Perhaps 
nothing else than not having done thy duty; 
thou wilt lose the character of fidelity, 
modesty, propriety. Do not look for greater 
penalties than these. 


CCXLIET 


The anguish of the lost ones of this world 
is not fear of punishment. It was, and is, 
the misery of having quenched a light 
brighter than the sun; the intolerable sense 
of being sunk; the remorse of knowing that 
they were not what they might have been. 


CCXLIII 


Know yenot, that to whom ye yield your- 
selves servants to obey, his servants ye are 
whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteousness? 


CCXLIV 


The minds of all men are at some times 
in a state more nearly perfect, and at other 
times in a state more depraved. Fix and 
cherish the good hours of the mind, obliterate 
and take forth the evil. 2 


CCXLV 


Not less but more than Dante, we know 
for certain that there is a heaven and a hell 
—a heaven, when a good deed has been 
done; a hell, in the dark heart able no longer 
to live openly. 


CCXLVI 
Our lives make a moral tradition for our 
individual selves, as the life of mankind at 
large makes a moral tradition for the race; 
and to have once aéted greatly, seems a 
reason why we should always be noble. 


CCXLVII 
Whoever degrades another, degrades me; 
And whatsoever is done or said, returns at 
last to me. 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


CCXLVIII 


In the conduct of life habits count for 
more than maxims, because habit is a living 
maxim, become flesh and instinét. To reform 
one’s maxims is nothing; it is but to change 
the title of the book. To learn new habits 
is everything, for it is to reach the substance 


of life. 


CCXLIX 


Every sin thou slayest, the spirit of 
that sin passes into thee, transformed into 
strength; every passion, not merely kept in 
abeyance by asceticism, but subdued by a 
higher impulse, is so much character. 


CEL 


Where the social conscience is awake, the 
triumphing of the wicked is short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but for a moment. He 
shall fly away as a dream, and shall not be 
found; yea, he shall be chased away as a 
vision of the night. 


CCl 


Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, 
and sweet for bitter. 


CCE 


Ideas are often poor ghosts; they pass 
athwart us in thin vapour, and cannot make 
themselves felt. But sometimes they are 
made flesh; they are clothed in a living 
human soul, with all its confli€ts, its faith, 
and its love. Then their presence is a power, 
then they shake us like a passion, and we are 
drawn after them with gentle compulsion, 
as flame is drawn to flame. 


CCLITII 


Forsooth, brothers, fellowship is heaven, 
and lack of fellowship is hell: fellowship is 
life, and lack of fellowship is death: and the 
deeds that ye do upon the earth, it is for 
fellowship’s sake that ye do them. : 


df 


CCLIV 

By desiring what is perfectly good, even 
when we do not quite know what it is, and 
cannot do what we would, we are part of 
the power against evil, widening the skirts 
of light and making the struggle with dark- 
ness narrower. 


CCLV 


The true way to be humble is not to stoop 
till thou art smaller than thyself, but to 
stand at thy real height against some higher 
nature that shall show thee what the real 
smallness of thy greatest greatness is. 


CeLVi 


Be thou a lamp unto thyself; be a refuge 
to thyself. Betake thyself to no external 
refuge. Hold fast to the truth as a lamp. 


Look not for refuge to anyone besides thy- 
self. 


CECLV Il 


The mere possession of externals is no 
evil. As all apothecaries have poison ready 
for special uses, but they are not conse- 
-quently poisoned, because the poison is 
only in their shop, not in themselves: so 
thou mayest possess riches without being 
poisoned by them, so long as they are in thy 
house or purse only, and not in thy heart. 


CCLVIII . 


(Moral enthusiasm makes many a mis- 
chievous mistake in its haste and blindness, 
and greatly needs the guidance of wiser 
thought; but moral scepticism, which dis- 
parages the very springs of generous labour, 
carries poison to the roots of good; it soaks 
through the prolific soil of all the virtues, 
and turns the promise of Eden into a Dead 
Sea shore. 


CCL 


Say to thyself: If there is any good thing 
that I can do, or any kindness that I can show 


to any human being, let me do it now, for I 


may not pass this way again. 
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CCUX 
Compulsory morality is no morality at all. 
No one would call a man just who did not 
take pleasure in doing justice, nor generous 
who took no pleasure in acts of generosity. 
Delight in right-doing is the essence of 
virtue. 


CCLXI- 


Ethical religion can be real only to those 
who are engaged in ceaseless efforts at moral 
improvement. By moving upward we acquire 
faith in an upward movement, without limit. 


CCUEXT 


It is not possible to enter into the nature 
of the Good by standing aloof from it—by 
merely speculating upon it. A€t the Good, and 
you will believe in it. 


CCLXITI 


Throw yourself into the stream of the 
world’s good tendency, and you will feel the 
force of the current and the direction in 
which it is setting. 


CCLXIV 


O Law, fair form of Liberty, 
God’s light is on thy brow! 

O Liberty, thou soul of Law, 
God’s very self art thou! 

O daughter of the bleeding past, 
O hope the prophets saw: 

God grant us Law in Liberty, 
Liberty in Law! 


SC CE’ 


O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee! 


> 


Does the fish soar to find the ocean, 

The eagle plunge to find the air— 
"That we ask of the stars in motion 

If they have rumour of thee there?. 


ceclxvi-cclxxiv] 


CCLXVI 
He who begins ky loving Christianity 
better than the Truth, will proceed by loving 
his own sect or church better than Chris- 
tianity, and end in loving himself better 
than all. 


CCLXVII 


Devotion to duty is the only way of 
escape from the haunting presence of our 
own past transgressions. Complete devotion 
to the right is the one act of atonement by 
which we can become reconciled with our 
past selves. 


CCLAVITT 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music, as before, 

But vaster. 


CCLXIX 


We are to relieve the distressed, to put 
the wanderer into his way, and to divide our 
bread with the hungry; which is but the 
doing of good to ourselves, for we are only 
several members of one great body. 


CEEXX 


As, by forsaking iniquity, thou comest to 
be acquainted with the heavenly voice in thy 
heart, thou shalt feel the new man raised, 
which hath its spiritual senses, and can see, 
feel, taste, handle, and smell the things of 
the spirit. 

CCLXXI 

What food is to the hungry man, what 

water is to parched lips, what the sun in 


springtime is to the trees and flowers, such is 
right conduét to the spiritual life of man. 


Sentences Introductory & Dismissory 


This devotion to the good is not only the 
bond of fellowship, but the way of inward 
peace and life. 


CCLXXII 


We enter now that blessed mood 

In which the burden of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened:—that serene 
mood 

In which (the breath of this corporeal 
frame 

And even the motion of our human blood, 

Almost suspended) we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul, 

While with an eye made quiet bythe power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 


and_ blessed 


CCLXXIII 


Let a man be of good cheer about his soul, 
who has cast away the pleasures and orna- 
ments of the body as alien to him, and has 
followed after the pleasures of knowledge in 
this life, who has adorned the soul in her own 
proper jewels, which are temperance, and 
justice, and courage, and nobility, and 
truth. 


CCLXXIV 


So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to perfect peace. 
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PART II 


Meditations 


I— The Identity of the Active Good in Man 
with God. 


OR every do€trine which we have given 
Fre because it inculcated trust in moral 

agencies beyond man, we must our- 
selves assume a corresponding responsibility. 
When the Power that saves is seen to be 
identical with man, it does not cease to 
perform the offices of God. 

We who identify God with the Good-in- 
Man stand to the champions of a transcen- 
dent deity as did Elijah to the prophets of 
Baal. We say to these, “‘ Call ye on the name 
of your God, and we will call on the name of 
the Lord; and the God that answereth by 
fire, let him be God.” What is the whole 
contention between old-fashioned creeds of 
religion and modern faith but this? The 
believers in a supernatural deity are saying, 
“O Baal, hear us!” but there has been no 
voice, nor any that answered. And now it is 
towards the noonday of science and of social 
democracy, of belief in the goodness and 
power of man; and Elijah is beginning to 
mock the priests of the superhuman. He is 
saying, “‘ Cry aloud, for he is a god; either he 
is talking or he is pursuing, or he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and 
must be awaked.” Yet the Elijah of to-day 
knows that the only true God is always in a 
journey when men are in a journey, and 
always sleepeth when men are asleep, and 
must be awaked. Knowing this, Elijah is 
beginning to stop men’s talking and call them 
back from their pursuing and shake them out 
of their sleep; and he is challenging the 
priests of Baal and saying: “ The God that 
answereth by fire—by the fire that leaps 
from human hearts—the Lord who worketh 
not except by human instrumentalities—let 


him be God.” 


ii] P 


I1—Our Native Power to do the Right. 


EN say we are born selfish, avaricious, 

and lustful, and cannot be otherwise. 

We can be! And the first thing is to 
feel in our heart of hearts that we ought to 
be; for then the iron weight of that obliga- 
tion will transform us and give us its iron 
strength. Thou sayest: “‘ But I feel that this 
appetite is natural to me, and therefore the 
gratification of it can be no sin.” The in- 
ordinate, violent, unruly appetite is no 
otherwise natural to thee than a leprosy to 
a leprous generation. And wilt thou love 
thy disease because it is natural? It is no 
otherwise natural than it is to be malicious 
or revengeful, and to disobey thy governors 
and abuse thy neighbours; and yet I think 
they will not judge thee innocent for rebel- 
lion or abuse because it is natural to thee. 
Though the appetite be natural, is not reason 
to rule thee as natural to thee? And is not 
the subjection of the appetite to reason 
natural? If it be not, thou hast lost the nature 
of man, and art metamorphosed into the 
nature of a beast. 

Let it not be in any man’s power to say 
truly of thee that thou art not simple, or 
that thou art not good; but let him be a liar 
whoever shall thinkanything of this kind about 
thee; and this is altogether in thy power. For 
who is he that shall hinder thee from being 
good and simple? Wipe out thy vain fancies 
by often saying to thyself: “* Now it is in my 
power to let no badness be in this soul, nor 
desire, nor any perturbation at all! ” Remem- 
ber this power which thou hast from Nature. 

The faith born of ethics is that man can 
do the right. The imperative itself brings the 
power to meet it. There is no duty if I can- 
not perform it. And as duty exists and 
charms and binds me, I know I can doit. 
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III—A Petition for Moral Strength. 


O every one who might influence us 
| for good or evil, we send forth the 
hallowed petition, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” We 
cry out to those about us, appealing to the 
best that is in them: ‘‘ Help us to do through 
hours of blindness what in moments of in- 
sight we see to be right. Bring home to our 
unwilling thoughts the truth that the tri- 
umph of righteousness on earth depends in 
part on our own effort and our own wisdom. 
Infuse into us this day the strength to resist 
evil and to do good; make us just and kind in 
all our dealings. Deepen in us the desire to 
love, know, and do that which is right. Save 
us from hasty opinions, words and deeds. 
Teach us to consider what we are prone to 
forget—the cause of the unfortunate, of the 
stranger, of the aged, of children, and of 
dumb animals. Help us to root out from our- 
selves race-hatred, class prejudice, and re- 
ligious intolerance, as well as all other forms 
of cruelty and malice. Encourage us to make 
the common weal our end. Lead us to cherish 
truth and beauty and all institutions which 
make life noble. Lastly, and once more, we 
ask: Increase our power to live every day of 
our lives in the spirit of this appeal.” 


IV—The Message of the West to the East. 


HEN Western civilization is con- 

fronted with the races outside it, or 

the classes that have sunk below 
it, what does it feel irresistibly impelled to 
teach? Science—that is, definiteness of con- 
ception, accuracy of observation and com- 
putation, intelle¢tual conscientiousness and 
patience; and, closely connected with these, 
the active spirit which rejects fatalism and 
believes that man’s condition can be bettered 
by his efforts. What else? Humanity, not 
limited by tribe or nation, and including all 
principles affecting man’s dealings with his 
kind: respect for women, respect for in- 
dividual liberty, respect for misfortune. 
Again, what else? Delight and confidence in 


i 
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Nature, opposed alike to the superstitious 
dread of idolatry and to the joylessness of 
monasticism or puritanism. 

Thus the modern religion finds a vast 
work ready for its hands, a work which will 
compel it to give itself some organization. 
The children of modern civilization are 
called to follow in the footsteps of Paul, 
of Gregory, of Boniface, of Xavier, Eliot, 
and Livingstone; but they must carry not 
merely Christianity in its narrow clerical 
sense, but their whole mass of spiritual 
treasures to those who need them. Let us 
carry the true view of the Universe, the true 
astronomy, the true chemistry, and the true 
physiology, to polytheists still lapped in 
mythological dreams; let us carry progress 
and creative energy to fatalist nations and to 
nations cramped by the fetters of primitive 
custom; let us carry the do@trine of a rational 
liberty into the heart of Oriental despotisms ; 
in doing all this—not indeed suddenly or fana- 
tically, nor yet pharisaically, as if we our- 
selves had nothing to learn—we shall admit 
the outlying world into the great civilized 
community, into the modern City of God. 


V—Human Providence. 


E are assembled to deepen our sense 

of personal responsibility towards 

those who may need our ministering 
care. We dedicate our lives to all with whom 
we are joined by the ties of duty and by op- — 
portunities of service; to our neighbours, to 
kindred, to the children who are dear to us, 
to fellow-citizens, to our countrymen and to 
anyone whom we may be able to help—even 
to those as yet unborn. 

It is a terrible thought that beings so 
frail, without experience, and yet so pre- 
cious, are thrust into a world oftentimes 
thoughtless, selfish and cruel. We would offer 
our lives as‘a shield to guard the wayward 
from their own folly and to prote¢t the inno- 
cent and ignorant from pernicious customs 
and the designs of evil persons. We would 
summon all men and women now living to 


vi-vilj] 


fulfil the holy office of benign Providence, to 
which their position as fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives, as elder brothers and 
sisters, as neighbours and citizens and as 
fellow-mortals, calls them. 

To the fortunate, to the powerful, to 
those of pre-eminent ability or in positions 
of influence, to the governors of our cities 
and of the nation, we commend all children 
whose parents are worldly or destitute, illi- 
terate, intemperate, or overworked. To those 
who might bring relief we cry out: “ Have 
mercy upon these helpless victims, and de- 
liver them out of their untoward con- 
ditions; create for them a new environment, 
both physical and social; preserve their 
bodies from hunger, pain and disease; and to 
their minds bring the truths that reveal the 
glories of the universe, bestow upon them the 
beauty that graces life and pour out the love 
that hallows it.” 

Above all, we plead that henceforth every 
human life that comes into existence shall 
have been desired, and shall be welcomed, 
cherished and revered. 


VI—A Summons to Social Service. 


N the name of Duty and Humanity; for 
|=: sake of the tens of thousands of the 

suffering poor, for the unemployed, the 
overworked, the underfed; on behalf of those 
who have no room to live, and who must die 
without the san¢tities of home; for all who 
dwell in uncertainty from week to week as to 
their means of subsistence; for the wives of 
the needy—especially in time of childbirth; 
for the children of the poor and of worldly 
and dissolute parents; in pity for all women 
whom neglect and want drive into vice; and 
for the many men and women whom poverty 
and evil associations tempt into lying, 
drunkenness, theft and murder; we call upon 
all to set aside their vanities, to rise above 
greed of class and prejudice of birth, and, in 
the spirit of wisdom and love, with energy 
and singleness of mind, to look these terrible 
evils in the face, to trace their causes, and to 
apply their cure, 
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VII—Man’s Power to Redeem the World. 
ok miseries and wrongs which degrade 


our nation require no miracle to end 

them; but only a good heart and 
willing wit on the part of the intelligent, the 
prosperous, the electors, the legislators, and 
the magistrates of our land; and, on the part 
of the disinherited classes, a burning sense of 
the wrongs they suffer. We address ourselves 
not to beings who are blind, deaf, remote, or 
incapable of rendering aid, nor to an in- 
visible deliverer beyond the skies. We im- 
portune men and women, close at hand—of 
like nature and in like need with ourselves; 
for we know that importunity like ours over- 
comes both the heedlessness of the proud and 
the apathy of the oppressed. 

We call upon men and women of all 
classes, but we especially summon those who 
have been denied their human heritage, to 
form themselves into a mighty religious 
movement, for the teaching and doing of the 
duties of man to man by man. If those who 
are pledged to social regeneration become an 
organized multitude, the wrongs of life will 
be quickly righted, for they themselves shall 
have the power to establish justice in the 
land. 

We utter this summons in the glad 
consciousness that in doing so we are per- 
forming a part, necessary though humble, in 
the great work of human redemption. 


VIII—The Meaning of Repentance. 


HEN a man first fully realizes what 
he is and what he ought to be, he 
falls into self-condemnation, and 
feels that the whole universe would be justi- 
fied in rising up against him. Nor would he 
oppose it. He will not, and dare not, desire 
any consolation or release. He is willing to be 
unconsoled and unreleased; he does not 
grieve over his own sufferings, for they are 
right in his eyes; he has nothing to say against 
them. 
This is what is meant by true repentance. 
‘The man who has entered into this hell—no 
one else may console him. 
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But the repentant man is by no means in 
a state of hopelessness; his spiritual experi- 
ence is training him not to desire or regard 
anything but the Right. And since he now 
neither cares for nor desires anything but 
the Right, and seeks not himself nor his own 
things, but only to honour the Right, he 
begins to do good and to be good, and to 
partake of all manner of interest in life, and 
to find peace, rest and consolation in active 
service for the common weal. He is now in a 
state of inner freedom, inasmuch as he has 
lost the fear of pain and the hope of reward, 
and is living in pure submission to the 
eternal Right, in fervent love of it, humbly 
recognizing that although he may never at- 
tain, he may be ever approaching it. A man 
so living is henceforth, as it were, in heaven. 

Through this hell to this heaven is the 
only way to life. To find this way and to 
walk therein is the perfection of religious ex- 
perience. The following of this path invests 
each moment with infinite worth; it makes a 
man love all the familiar relations of life and 
find joy in doing the least duties. Such are 
the nature and fruits of repentance, as re- 
vealed in the experience and under the dis- 
cipline of pure religion. 


IX—Our Duty to God and to our Neighbour. 


T behoves us, when we meet together, to 
[=n to mind our duty towards the ideal 

of Righteousness and our duty towards 
one another. 

Our duty towards the Moral Ideal is to 
have faith in it, and to love its dictates with 
all our heart, with all our mind, with all our 
soul, and with all our strength. Our duty 
towards the Moral Ideal is also to revere it; 
to be grateful to all human beings who have 
taught us to love it; to turn towards it; to 
honour every name which stands for it; and 
to serve the Law of Righteousness all the 
days of our life. 

Our duty towards our neighbour isto love 
him as ourself; to honour and succour father 
and mother, sister and brother; to respect 
every man, woman and child of every race 
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and nation, however ungifted or unfor- 
tunate; to do to all men as we would they 
should do unto us; and to regard as our 
neighbour every sentient being whom we 
may be able to relieve from suffering. It is our 
duty, also, to obey, under conscience, the 
regularly established laws and duly chosen 
authorities of the nation; but, hkewise under 
conscience, upon occasion to combine with 
others to change the laws and to remove 
public officers; to abolish privileges and 
customs which do not serve the common 
weal, and to perform cheerfully all the tasks 
of citizenship. It is our further duty, as far 
as is compatible with self-respect and in- 
dependence of moral judgment, to heed 
those who know more and are better than we, 
and to order ourselves reverently towards all 
to whom we are spiritually indebted. It is 
our duty to hurt nobody by word or deed; to 
be true and just in all our dealings; to bear 
no malice nor intolerance in our hearts; to 
keep our hands from picking and stealing and 
our tongues from evil speaking, lying and 
slandering; to keep our bodies in temperance, 
soberness and chastity; not to covet nor 
desire other men’s goods, but to learn and 
labour truly to deserve our own living, and 
to do our own duty in whatever state of life 
we may be placed. 


X—The Benefits of Confession. 
i ET us not fall into the folly of imagin- 


ing that, because we may have dis- 

carded supernatural and superhuman 
sources of strength, we have either lost any 
of our higher aspirations, or outgrown the 
need of any real means of help and comfort 
which have aided the good and wise in all 
ages. The right ways of renewing moral 
energy and deepening insight which were 
open to them are at hand for us. And let 
us also remember that whatever methods of 
ethical discipline were necessary for them 
are required by us. Among these, one is 
especially to be commended: it is that we 
sincerely confess our manifold wrong-doings, 
and the evil which is in our hearts, with a 
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view to amending our ways. We should ac- 
knowledge the wrong which we have done, 
or which, against our better judgment, we 
are inwardly plotting to do. We should ac- 
knowledge it first to our own conscious self, 
then to some trustworthy friend who will 
take sides against our lower nature; and then 
to the persons who have been wronged, or 
who are in danger of being wronged, by us. 

Such confession tends to remove the 
self-blindness to which we are prone. It also 
prevents evil propensities from having time 
and opportunity to grow in secrecy to mon- 
strous strength. It is neither wise nor prudent 
that we should hide our sins from the chaste 
eye of conscience or dissemble them before 
the world. Rather must we hasten to ac- 
knowledge them to ourselves, to spiritually 
minded friends, and to others concerned, 
with a morally obedient heart, to the end 
that we may overcome them, and that we 
may deserve forgiveness of the same, both 
from the inward monitor and from all good 
men. And although we ought at all times to 
remember our shortcomings, yet ought we 
chiefly so to do when we meet together in a 
fellowship the purpose of which is to help 
men to love, know and do the Right. 


XI—The Gospel of Self-fulfilment through 


Social Regeneration. 


: ‘HERE have been religions which have 
taught men to escape from the human 
task by ecstatic surrender of individual 

selfhood; there have also been religions 

which have taught men to trust in some 
power beyond man’s spirit and outside of 

Nature’s resources, which was to achieve the 

longed-for end without our exertion. But 

with us the sense of a task to be done—a task 
set for us by the organic law of our own being 

—passes quickly into zeal for doing it, into 

the happy finding of means to the glorious 

end of a perfected society, the vision of which 
transfigures by its own splendour the toil 
and pain through which it is to be realized. 

It is the new mastery over nature, and 
the hope springing therefrom, that trans- 
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form religion from its old-time attitude of 
prayer to personal beings other than man, 
into the new attitude of co-operative effort 
among men. While we are more conscious 
than men ever were before of individual 
weakness, we are surprised and thrilled with 
the upwelling of mighty spiritual power. 
Mankind is now entering upon an era of 
democratic enlightenment and quickening, 
due to this new gospel of personal respon- 
sibility, of civic endeavour, of creative hope 
and scientific imagination. This religion 1s 
crystallizing itself into ever clearer con- 
sciousness, and will some day transform into 
harmony with its own nature all the institu- 
tions of society. We open our minds to the 
spirit of this new hope. 


XII1—The Religion of Creative Effort. 


URS is the religion of unfaltering 
hope and trust for all mankind. The 
material universe is more and more 
yielding up her subtlest and most elusive 
forces into our hands for the healing of 
disease and for the unifying of the nations 
into one community, so that all may think 
together like one mind, and work to the same 
end in the spirit of love. Likewise, through 
the application of the methods of science to 
the facts of mind and of society, the hitherto 
unexplored depths of man’s inner nature are 
revealing undreamed-of powers of  self- 
development. 
Ours thus becomes the religion of creative 
energy, of salvation, spiritual and material, 
through personal and civic effort. 


XITI—T he Duty of Moral Originality. 
|= is well that we honour father and 


mother, and that we do not steal, or 

commit adultery, or bear false witness, 
or covet what is another’s. It is well that we 
love Righteousness with all our heart, and 
our neighbours as ourselves. But life con- 
tinually is calling us to new duties, and our 
righteousness must, outwardly as well as 
inwardly, exceed that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees of our day. 
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We must combat within ourselves the 
besetting sins of our age, our nation, our own 
class and condition. 

We must deliberately resist the tidal 
waves of fashion, the panics of the public 
mind, the bias of class and se¢t, and every 
form of social weakness and fear; we must 
forbid ourselves all seeking after popularity 
and all ambition to appear important; we 
must set ourselves not to encourage or to 
create illusions of the religious fancy, or 
utopian dreams of a social life, but to cul- 
tivate sobriety of judgment, sound hopes 
and firm resolutions for the advancement 
of mankind. We must wage war upon false 
optimism, upon the base hope of happiness 
coming to us ready-made; upon the notion 
of salvation by knowledge alone, or by 
material civilization alone, or by the merit 
of another alone. We must tear cynicism and 
pessimism from our hearts. We must teach 
justification by moral insight and enthu- 
siasm. Our age demands of us moral origin- 
ality, strenuousness of self-regeneration, a 
spontaneous ranging of ourselves on the side 
of right in crises when good and evil are most 
violently opposed to each other. We are 
to come not only under the dominion 
of thought, but of the Vision of the Per- 
fect Life and of the Enthusiasm of Social 


Service. 


XIV—The Work to -be Done by our Moral 
Fudgment. 


UR age is marked by doubt, per- 
plexity and hesitation; it is discon- 
certed by the apparent baselessness 
of the forms and institutions upon which 
society has hitherto seemed to rest. The moral 
law, the fabric of the State, religion itself, 
appear to be shaken to their foundations. To 
many, the only choice seems to be either to 
close one’s eyes to the contradictions of the 
present and seek refuge in the old habits of 
faith, or to set forward on a new, untried 
path of revolution and anarchy. 
It is at this stage that recourse is had 
to the moral judgment, which opens a new 
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alternative between simple acceptance and 
simple rejection of the morality and institu- 
tions of the past. The new science of right 
conduét proposes to try to understand them; 
it asks- whence they came and what they 
mean; it blinks no difficulty which the spirit 
of scepticism suggests, it ignores no claim 
which tradition puts forward. ~ 

But it goes its own way regardless of 
both, with a deeper doubt than scepticism, 
because it doubts the conclusions of scep- 
ticism; and with a deeper faith than tradi- 
tionalism, because it believes in the reason 
which traditions embodied, and which is the 
source of what power they still possess. 


XV—The Supremacy of the Moral Ideal in 
Religion. 


HE realization of the ethical ideal on 
earth is the goal towards which re- 
ligion always moves when allowed free 
development. Wrapt as it may be in ancient 
ritual and dogma, steeped in superstition, 
entranced in a false mysticism, bent on com- 
prehending what transcends all possible ex- 
perience, it yet tends inherently to divest 
itself of all else, and to become purely a plan 
of social redemption by man through natu- 
ral means. Whatever its original charaCter, 
it either dies or becomes ethical and scien- 
tific. At first, energy is spent in propitiating 
personal agencies other than man, in seek- 
ing salvation for self alone, or in preparing 
for another world. Gradually these interests 
become dimmer, while the ethical ideal 
slowly but steadily rises out of human ex- 
perience, enveloping and transfiguring man 
and the universe with its own radiance. 
Devotion to the cause of the ethical ideal 
is the final character of the religions of the 
past. It is the beginning, and will be the con- 
summation, of the religion of the future. We 
declare that nothing is holier, nothing ~ 
higher, nothing more sublime, nothing more 
real, than moral goodness in thought, word 
and deed. We acknowledge human virtue to 
be the chief faCtor in life. We accept as per- 
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missible that only which does not violate the 
ethical standard; whatever offends against 
that must be condemned and rejected. We 
must not fail to appreciate other spheres of 
life, such as science, art, and happiness; but 
we must single out for supreme reverence 
the Moral Ideal, which is the inward regula- 
tive principle of life. 


XV1I—Our Beliefs. 


E believe in a Religion and in a 

Church inspired by the vision of 

the perfect and guided by verifi- 
able knowledge of the means towards its 
realization. We believe in the power of 
united human effort to transform this earth 
into a world where love, justice, health and 
happiness shall dwell. We believe that moral 
fellowship is life, and absence of it death. We 
believe in a creed of deed, which scorns vain 
thoughts and idle hours, and rejoices in 
translating love and wisdom into a¢tion. We 
believe in respecting men, women and chil- 
dren of every race. We believe in reverently 
studying the whole animate and the whole 
inanimate world, the past and the present, 
to the end that, by following the ways that 
lead to fullness of life, we may mould the 
' future of mankind into the likeness of the 
human ideal. We believe in applying an 
ethical standard to the family, to one’s pro- 
fession, to social intercourse, to the city and 
-to the State. We believe in granting to 
women full opportunities of citizenship, 
and encouraging them in the use thereof. 
We believe in championing the cause of the 
poor and the oppressed, and in removing 
every privilege not based on individual 
ability and not required by the welfare of 
the community. We believe in arbitration 
and the federation of nations, and we look 
upon war, even when righteous, as a source 
of evil, and destined to be superseded by 
humaner means. We believe in testing every 
human interest by these questions: Will it 
serve the commonwealth? Is it true? Is it 
beautiful? Is it good? 
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XVII—The Hope of Religion Based on 


Nature’s Constancy. 


E have come to look upon the 

Present as the child of the Past and 

the parent of the Future; and as we 
have been constrained by ever-deepening 
thought and experience to exclude chance 
from.a place in the universe, so we ignore, 
even as a possibility, the notion of any inter- 
ference with the order of Nature. Whatever 
may be men’s speculative doétrines, it is 
quite certain that every intelligent person 
guides his life and risks his fortune upon the 
belief that the order of Nature is constant, 
and that the chain of natural sequences is 
never broken. 

This eternal constancy of Nature is the 
foundation of the hope that we may bring on 
the triumph of intellect over mechanism, of 
responsible morality over irresponsible force. 

If we think things cannot be different 
from what they are, we but add so much to 
the dead inertia of the world, which keeps 
them as they are; while if we will not suc- 
cumb, we may form part of the very forces 
that will help to make things different. 

We may win more and more all Might 
to the side of Right. Thus Morality ceases 
to be a private affair, and becomes cosmic. 
The task of moral idealism is no less than to 
bring the whole universe into the service of 
our unselfish love. 


XV1II]—Outlines of Social Duty. 


E believe in finding our reward in 

doing what is right. We believe 

that social considerations should 
determine the limits beyond which natural 
propensities may not be exercised, and the 
conditions under which appetites may not 
be gratified. We rejoice in the belief that 
humanity is now advancing towards univer- 
sal health, wealth, intelligence and goodness. 
We must not cling to ancient institutions 
and ideas unless they can be shown to 
advance the interests of all. We look for a 
Democracy healthy, intelligent, temperate, 
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courageous, and pledged to reform and per- 
fect the State. We believe in educating 
every girl and boy, not only for the earning 
of a livelihood, but also for the spiritual life 
and for civic efficiency; and we believe that 
every individual should pursue mental and 
moral training throughout life. None should 
be excluded from opportunities of recreation, 
exercise, cleanliness, fresh air and beautiful 
surroundings. We believe in a life of sim- 
plicity and of usefulness. We believe in active 
devotion to the cause of social justice, and in 
purging ourselves and the State of all anti- 
social influences. We believe in resisting all 
injustice; and we seek the help of all those 
who believe with us in fighting the good 
fight. 


XIX—The Duty of Intellectual Honesty. 


: | ‘HE most original and one of the most 
profoundly moral sentiments of our 
age, is that by virtue of which every 

act of faith is considered as a serious thing, 
which should not be lightly undertaken; an 
engagement more solemn than any other 
human engagement into which we do not 
enter without deliberation. 

Belief, that sacred faculty which prompts 
the decisions of our will and knits into har- 
monious working all the compacted energies 
of our being, is ours not for ourselves but 
for humanity. It is rightly used on truths 
which have been established by long ex- 
perience and waiting toil, and which have 
stood in the fierce light of free and fearless 
questioning. Then it helps to bind men 
together, and to strengthen and direct their 
common action. It is desecrated when given 
to unproved and unquestioned statements, 
for the solace and private pleasure of the 
believer; to add a tinsel splendour to the 
plain, straight road of our life, and display a 
bright mirage beyond it; or even to drown the 
common sorrows of our kind by a self-decep- 
tion which allows them not only to cast down 
but also to degrade us. 
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XX—The Redemptive Task of each. 


E assured that if thou failest, none ~ 
Poste aoe Nature, nor man, nor 

angel, nor Creator—will render the 
service or bestow the love due from thee. 
According to thine opportunity, thou must 
be the strength of the weak, the refuge of 
the sorrowful. Thou must have compassion 
on those within thy reach who are worn with 
toil; thou must defend and cherish the 
young, bless and support the aged; welcome 
strangers who come thy way; comfort those 
who are distressed in mind, body or estate; 
extend thy mercy to the oppressed, and 
especially to those who suffer injustice or 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. By 
strength of charaéter thou art to help in 
saving the vicious. And by the sweet mystery 
of love it will be thy privilege to soothe into 
peace the spirit of the dying. All this thou 
must be and do. Thy deficiencies and imper- 
fections offer no ground for exemption, for 
they will themselves be overcome and dis- 
solved in the redemptive work that waits for 
thee. 


XXI—The Reality and Power of the Ideal. 


T is no paradox to declare that the moral 
| ideal is not only an ideal, but a faét; for it 

is an actual potency which lurks at the 
heart of all the various judgments of human 
beings concerning rational a¢tivity. There 
have been moral philosophers who have been 
misled by the distinction between sciences of 
fact and sciences of value. They have held 
that, after all, righteousness is, in the strict 
sense of the word, not a fit subject-matter 
for science at all, but only for religion. But the 
standard which should animate our judgments 
concerning rational activity is constitutional 
in the will of every self-conscious rationality; 
and by studying the constitution of man we 
discover the moral ideal. That ideal is 
glorious and radiant; but it is none the less so 
because it is also a fact; it is an animating 
principle, a regulative energy, always a¢tive 
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and to some degree already dominant in 
human life. 

Dangerous is the notion that we can ever 
transcend the difference between good and 
evil, or right and wrong, or good and bad! 
Superficial and demoralizing is the growing 
opinion that the standard of right and wrong 
has no existence except in the conventions 
and prejudices or circumstances of given 
individuals or groups of individuals. An 
“ought ” which is not also an “ is,” an ideal 
which is not at the same time an ultimate 
and the supreme reality, never could draw 
men to sacrifice themselves in devotion to the 
cause of its actualization. It is because the 
“ought” is an ought that zs, that it is 
capable at the same time of being the object 
of religious veneration and of scientific 
wonder and curiosity. It is because the 
“ought ” is an ought that zs, that we may 
and do at last entertain the hope of har- 
monizing all the antagonisms between re- 
ligion and science. 


XXII—Religion and the Higher Patriotism. 


E have been misled by the religious 

disagreement that has prevailed 

ever since the Reformation to form 
a wrong notion of the very province of 
religion. ‘That province is much more nation- 
al and political, much less personal, than is 
commonly supposed. Religion is not a man’s 
private philosophy, whether that be based on 
reason or on revelation. It is the atmosphere 
of common thought and feeling which 
surrounds a community; because all at once 
breathe it and live on it, therefore it is a 
religion. Upon the history of religion this 
peculiarity is written in characters so large 
that nothing but the violent drift of modern 
society in an opposite direction could have 
made us blind to it. But we are under a 
prepossession which causes us to overlook the 
leading part which nationalities have played 
in the great religious revolutions, and to 
attribute everything to individual persons 
and opinions. We imagine religions to make 
their way either, like scientific do¢trines, 
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through their truth, or else through some 
adaptation to human needs; and we do not 
perceive that commonly they are what may 
be called nationalities in an idealized form. 

Even in modern Europe we can observe 
the affinity which exists between the spirit of 
nationality and that of religion. “ Italy,” 
said Mazzini, “ is itself a religion.”’ Yes! the 
view of life, the way of thinking, which has 
become chara¢teristic of a nation, consti- 
tutes a sort of atmosphere round the indi- 
vidual members of it, an influence moulding 
the chara€ter of each successive generation 
which arises to represent it. Any shock or 
change which makes the individual aware of 
this atmosphere about him, raises nationality 
into religion. “‘ By the waters of Babylon ” 
Jewish nationality is transformed into Juda- 
ism. And when the shock has been given by 
some tragic catastrophe, as in the case of 
ancient Jerusalem or modern Italy, the 
creed of nationality becomes solemn and 
intense, so that the suffering patriot says in 
all seriousness that his country is to him a 
religion. 


XXII—The Insight of Fesus into the Great- 
ness of Man. 


ESUS CHRIST belonged to the true 

race of prophets. He saw with open eye 

the mystery of the soul. Alone in all 
history he estimated the greatness of man. 
He alone was true to what is in you and me. 

In a transport of sublimest insight, he 
said, “ Through me, God aéts; through me, 
speaks. Would you see God, see me; or see 
thyself, when thou also willest as I now will.” 

What a distortion did the doétrine of Jesus 
and his memory suffer in the centuries that 
followed! The understanding caught thehigh 
chant from this poet’s lips, and said, in the 
next age, “ This was Jehovah come down out 
of heaven. We will kill you if you say he was a 
man.” The idioms of his language and the 
figures of his rhetoric have usurped the place 
of his truth; and churches have been built 
not on his principles, but on his metaphors. 
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Christianity became a myth, as the teaching 
of Greece and of Egypt before. He rebuked 
the desire for miracles, because he felt that 
man’s life was the true miracle, and all that 
man doth; and he knew that this daily 
miracle shines as the character ascends. But 
the word “‘ miracle,” as pronounced by the 
historic churches, gives a false impression. 
Miracles must be one with the blowing 
clover and the falling rain. 

Jesus felt respect for Moses and the 
Prophets, but did not shrink from postponing 
their initial revelations to the hour and the 
man that now is; to the eternal revelation in 
the heart of each of us. Thus was he a true 
man. Having seen that the law in us is com- 
manding, he would not suffer it to be 
commanded. Boldly, with hand and heart 
and life, he declared that the law in us was 


God. 


XX1IV—Simplicity and Self-Respect. 


HIS is what you shall do: 
Love the earth, and sun, and the 
animals; 

Despise riches; 

Give alms to every one that it will help; 

Stand up for the stupid and crazy; 

Devote your income and labour to 
others; 

Hate tyrants; 

Argue not concerning God; 

Have patience and indulgence towards 
the people; 

Take off your hat to nothing known or 
unknown, save the ideal of goodness, nor 
to any man or number of men, except in 
so far as they are good; 

Go freely with powerful uneducated 
persons, and with the young, and with 
the mothers of families; 

Re-examine all you have been taught 
at school, or church, or in any book; 

Dismiss whatever insults your own 
soul. 

Then your very flesh shall be a great 


poem. 
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It shall have the richest fluency, not only 
in its words, but in the silent lines of its lips 
and face, and between the lashes of your 
eyes, and in every motion and joint of your 


body. - 


XXV—The Religion of the Human‘Task. 


HEN a man ceases to believe in the 

old-time notions of God, he need not 

drop flat to the world and life as we 
now see and know them. All that made God 
admirable remains—those higher qualities 
that we instin¢tively call divine, and that 
mankind instinétively worships: goodness, 
pity, boundless charity, unfailing justice. 
‘There are just as many of these qualities in 
the hearts of those about us, in institutions, 
and in the trends of history as before, and 
the kindly influences and effects of nature 
and the universe are just as beneficent, just 
as welcome as before. We never found these 
qualities a€tually supreme in the world. 
That was the reason that we—foolish 
creatures that we are—accepted the consola- 
tion that they were in another world, that 
they exist in the will of an omnipotent 
Creator. But this step was a dangerous one. 
By gathering the highest qualities into a- 
form outside of man and nature, we allow 
ourselves to forget that they are qualities for 
men; and religion thus becomes the worship 
of something already existing, instead of the 
sense of a burden and a task. 

We are to become divine: we are to make . 
this world a scene of justice. The sense of this 
task is the essence of ethical religion. What- 
ever men have gathered into the form of a 
righteous God is the image of our better 
selves. We make a myth of love and justice 
when we say that they are actually ruling in 
the world; and we sin against the law of 
conscience when we find peace and satis- 
faction in the thought that, although good- 
ness does not rule in the world, it is already 
realized in the infinite Creator. So long as 
justice fails here on earth, we dare not take 
comfort in believing that it reigns in some 
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other realm, even though that belief were 
well founded. The laws that are over us wait 
for us to execute them. They are shorn of 
their intent, as our lives are of their signifi- 
cance, if we do not execute them. We can 
only say that the ethical laws should rule in 
our lives, that justice for ever calls for 
ministers; and of love, not that it is supreme 
in the world, but Jet love, as Buddha said, 
even the love that fills the mother’s heart as 
she watches over an only child, animate all! 

The ideal of the old religions is not 
essentially different from that of the new. 
The old, however, say: “The ideal does 
rule.” The religion we are helping to estab- 
lish says, ‘Let it rule.” The old religions 
appear to open to us the secrets of what lies 
behind the veil; the new religion takes those 
august secrets and makes them in all their 
grandeur the aim and rule, the task, of 
human life. 


XXVI—The Evil Effect of Concealing One’s 
Belief. 


NE reason why so many persons are 

really shocked and pained by the 

avowal of heretical opinions is the 
very fact that such avowal is uncommon. If 
unbelievers and doubters were more cour- 
ageous, believers would be less timorous. It 
is because they live in an enervating fools’ 
paradise of seeming assent and conformity 
that the breath of an honest and outspoken 
word strikes so eager and nipping on their 
sensibilities. If they were not encouraged to 
suppose that all the world is of their own 
mind, if they were forced out of that atmo- 
sphere of self-indulgent silence and hypo- 
critical reserve which is systematically poured 
round them, they would acquire a robuster 
mental habit. They would learn to take 
dissents for what they are worth. They would 
be led either to strengthen or to discard 
their own opinions, if the dissents happened 
to be weighty or instructive; either to refute 
or neglect such dissents as should be ill- 
founded or insignificant. They will remain 
valetudinarians, so long as a curtain of 
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compromise shelters them from the~ real 
belief of those of their neighbours who have 
ventured to use their minds with some 
measure of independence. A very brief con- 
tact with people who, when the occasion 
comes, do not shrink from saying what they 
think, is enough to modify that excessive 
liability to be shocked at truth-speaking, 
which is only so common because truth- 
speaking itself is so unfamiliar. 


XXVII—The Oneness of God and Man. 


HE physical universe and the realm 
of ethical ideals are full of parallels. 
Mathematicians define space as an 
infinite sphere having a centre everywhere. 
Any point you fix upon, thence an unending 
radius sweeps. Likewise, ethical religion de- 
fines the moral universe as an infinite sphere 
of creative energy, having a centre in every 
human will. You are the point to which the 
infinite sphere of Duty converges. You feel it 
and know it. The di€tates of your conscience 
prove it. Your horror at transgression testi- 
fies to it. You dare not escape. The spiritual 
universe presses from all directions towards 
each of us. Each of us knows himself to be at 
the heart of things. 

According to the old theologies, the 
world of moral principles emanates only from 
the Creator. The historic Christian Church 
has likewise found its radiant point only in 
one historic character. Such religions look 
chiefly to personal agencies other than man 
for help; they are monarchical, conservative, 
passive, supplicatory, and priestly. A purely 
ethical religion, because it emanates from 
every human personality, is naturalistic, 
human, democratic, progressive, tolerant, 
and active. The old religions know only one 
wellspring of redemption, and that super- 
human; ours an infinite number of sources of 
social regeneration, and each one human. 
With us, wherever a duty-point is felt, a 
God-point is found. The source of salvation 
issues from each of us and is diffused 
among us. 


as 
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XXVIII—T he Good by whom we Live. 
HETHER a man would speak the 


truth, or rebuke the proud, or ride 

abroad redressing human wrongs; 
or if he would but conquer himself, he must 
buy his peace at a bitter price. 

He must suffer weariness, temptation, 
doubt and fear. In such hours of trial, men, 
if they be wise, turn to some teacher or 
exemplar, and in his calmness, or earnestness, 
or selflessness, or in his insight and unshaken 
confidence in what is good, find new life for 
their own souls. 

. Religion, seeking to satisfy every deep 
need of the human heart, lays stress on the 
helpful influence of noble personalities. But 
we do not bid men turn to beings omnipo- 
tent, incapable of sin or error. We turn to 
men even as ourselves, having the same 
qualities and the same imperfections, who 
yet have been men with their might. We turn 
not to one, but to a thousand. In their 
insight we enrich our own. In their courage 
we become courageous. Even in the short- 
comings they have surmounted, finding the 
more our kinship, we are the more stirred to 
strive after the perfection they have attained. 

But we set them on no supreme pedestal. 
We should do wrong if we should so worship 
them as to forget their limitations, their 
provincialisms, their feet of clay. We worship 
them only in so far as they were transfigured 
by the vision of personal and social per- 
fection; for this vision of the perfect is the 
central fact of religion. 


XXIX—T he Purifying Power of Suffering. 
E are in this world—-no matter who 
put us here or how we came here— 
to fulfil a task. We cannot afford to 

go of our own volition until the last item of 
our duty is discharged. We are here to make 
mind master of matter, soul of sense. We do 
so by overriding pain, not by weakly capitu- 
lating to it. 

When we are smitten by the rod ‘of 
affliction, let us not sit still, but rather get 
to work as fast as we can. In action lies our 
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salvation. But it must be remembered that 
only a great aim, one which remains valid, 
irrespective of our private griefs, is competent 
in the critical moments to put us into action 
and to sustain us in action. 

The thought that extreme suffering is a 
key which unlocks life’s deepest and truest 
meanings is the final rejoinder to the plea on 
behalf of suicide. It is a thought which, when 
fully apprehended, is calculated to give peace 
to every troubled soul. 

The faét that there is a spiritual power in 
us—that is to say, a power which testifies to 
the unity of our life with the life of others, 
which impels us to regard others as other 
selves—this fact comes home to us even more 
forcibly in sorrow than in joy. It is thrown 
into clearest relief on the background of pain. 

In cases of bereavement, what is it that 
can enable a man to weather the hurricane of 
grief which is apt to descend upon the soul 
immediately after a great loss; and what can 
enable him to live through the dead calm 
which is apt to succeed that first whirlwind 
of passionate desolation? It is the thought 
that the fight must still go on, because there 
are issues of infinite worth at stake, and that, 
though wounded and crippled, he must still 
bear his part in the fight until the end. 


XXX—The Yearning of the Soul to know the 
Good. 


E have a kind of internal sense, like 

a rudimentary eye, whose nature it 

is to be sensitive to Good, just as it 
is the nature of the physical eye to be 
sensitive to light. But this eye of the soul, 
being rudimentary, does not as yet perceive 
Good with any clearness or precision, but 
only in a faint, imperfect way, catching now 
one aspect of it, now another, but never 
resting content in any of these. It is driven 
on, by the impulse to realize itself, to ever 
surer and finer discrimination, with the sense 
that it is learning its own nature as it learns 
that of its object, and that it will never be 
itself a true and perfect organ until it is 
confronted with the true and perfect Good. 
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And as by the physical eye we learn by 
degrees to distinguish colours and forms, to 
separate and combine them, and arrange 
them in definite groups, and then, going 
further, after discerning in this way a world 
of physical things, proceed to fashion for our 
delight a world of art, in that finer experience 
becoming aware of our own finer self: so, by 
this eye of hers, does the soul, by long and 
tentative effort, learn to distinguish and 
appraise the goods which Nature presents to 
her. Then, still unsatisfied, she proceeds to 
shape for herself a new world, as it were, of 
moral art, fashioning the relations of man to 
Nature and to his fellow-man under the 
stress of her need to realize herself, ever 
creating and ever destroying only to create 
anew, learning in the process her own nature, 
yet aware that she has never learnt it, but 
passing on without rest to that unimagined 
consummation wherein the impulse that 
urges her on will be satisfied at last, and she 
will rest in the perfect enjoyment of that 
which she knows to be Good, because in it 
she has found not only her object but herself. 


XXXI—Each Nation a Church under Hu- 


mantty. 

HE notion is prevalent that the 
Church is dying, and that the secular 
State is destined soon to _ prevail 


against it; but this is not less erroneous 
than other popular notions about religion. 
The momentary evanescence of the Church 
in modern life is only caused by the decay of 
one sort of Church coinciding in time with 
the infancy of another. In the ancient world 
the Church of single nationalities was vigor- 
ous, in the medieval world the Church of the 
Roman world-state; in the modern world 
we see the decline of the latter coinciding 
with the revival of the former. But if so, what 
is to be expected? That we shall end where 
we began, that the last traces of a universal 
Church will disappear and national religions 
increase and compete against each other? 
Surely not. The revival of the separate 
nationality will be checked after a certain 
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point; never again can the Nation eclipse 
Humanity; and in the modern world the 
national spirit, though it refuses to be sup- 
pressed, is too narrow and provincial to play 
the first part. Already we see the necessary 
reaction against it setting in, and the com- 
plaint is heard that it has revived national 
antipathies and has filled the world with 
gigantic armies. 

Religion in its public aspect is identical 
with civilization; and civilization is inter- 
national. 


XXXUW—Active Beneficence the Test of Cha- 


racter. 


’ ‘HE Christian moral reformation may 


be summed up in this: humanity 

changed from restraint to a motive. 
The old legal formula began, “ Thou shalt 
not ”; the new begins, “Thou shalt.” ‘The 
young man who had kept the whole law— 
that is, who had refrained from a number of 
aCctions—is commanded to do something, to 
sell his goods and feed the poor. Condemna- 
tion passes under the Mosaic law upon him 
who had sinned, who had done something 
forbidden: ‘‘ The soul that sinneth shall die.” 
Christ’s condemnation is passed upon those 
who had not done good: “* I was an hungered 
and ye gave me no meat.” The sinner whom 
Christ habitually denounces is he who has 
done nothing. It is the priest and Levite who 
passed by on the other side. It is Dives, of 
whom no ill is recorded except that a beggar 
lay at his gate full of sores and yet no man 
gave unto him. It is the servant who hid in a 
napkin the talent entrusted to him. 

We see that Christ’s conception of 
practical goodness answers to his ideal of a 
right state of mind. It may sometimes strike 
us that the time which he devoted to a¢ts of 
beneficence and the relief of ordinary physi- 
cal evils might have been given to works more 
permanently beneficial to the race. Yet we 
may see that these acts of beneficence were in 
fact the great work of his life; his biography 
may be summed up in the words: ‘‘ He went 
about doing good”; his wise words were 
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secondary to his beneficial deeds; the latter 
were not introductory to the former, but the 
former grew occasionally, and, as it were, 
accidentally out of the latter. The explana- 
tion of this is to be found in the faét that 
Christ merely reduced to pra¢tice his own 
principle. His morality required that the 
welfare and happiness of others should not 


merely be remembered as a restraint upon: 


action, but should be made the principal 
motive of action; and what he preached in 
words he preached still more impressively in 
deeds. 

Those who stood by watching his career 
felt that his teaching, but probably still more 
~ his deeds, were creating a revolution in 
morality. While they watched, they felt the 
rules and maxims by which they had hitherto 
lived die into a higher and larger life. It no 
longer seemed to them necessary to prohibit 
in detail, and with laborious enumeration, 
the different acts by which a man may injure 
his neighbour. Now that they had at heart as 
the first of interests the happiness of all with 
whom they might be brought in conta¢t, 
they no longer required a law, for they had 
acquired a quick and sensitive instin¢t, which 
restrained them from doing harm. But while 
the new morality incorporated into itself 
the old, how much ampler was its compass! 
A new continent in the moral globe was dis- 
covered. Active morality took its place by the 
side of Passive. To the duty of not doing 
harm was added the duty of doing good. 


XX XTWI—The Human Purpose at the Heart 
of Moral Rules. 


‘T may be asked, What are the foundations 
|« our moral faith? Dogmatism cannot 

answer the question; nihilism avoids the 
difficulty by throwing morality overboard 
altogether, as being no more than the variable 
expression of the interests of a dominant 
caste or priesthood. The evolutionary view of 
life, distinguishing clearly between means 
and ends, shows how the same deep purpose 
has been pursued through all the varying 
codes of different ages and races. The savage 
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tribe performing its cruel sacrifices, and 
Christ delivering a Sermon on the Mount, 
are both doing things intended to serve the 
highest good of the community in general. 
What, then, is morality? Not primarily 
the means employed—not a code of rules, 
not an external system imposed by authority . 
—but the will within the code, the animating 
purpose in conduét. Morality is a hrerarchy of 
ends, the means to which may change to any 
extent with the growth of experience and the 
deepening of insight, while the ends remain 
for ever identical. The perpetuation of a race 
mighty in mind, sound in body, and pure in 
heart; the subjugation of sub-human nature 
to the docile service of that race; the aboli- 
tion of pain and hatred, vice and feebleness, 
sorrow and sighing—this is the universal 
moral goal. The essence of fully conscious 
morality is the will which accepts that goal 
and sacrifices all for it. | 


XXXIV—The Dignity of Everyday Tasks. 
'RYING to be kind and honest seems 


an affair too simple and too inconse- 

quential for gentlemen of our heroic 
mould; we had rather set ourselves to some- 
thing bold, arduous, and conclusive: we had 
rather found a schism or suppress a heresy, 
cut off a hand or mortify an appetite. But the 
task before us, which is to co-endure with our 
existence, is rather one of microscopic fine- 
ness, and the heroism required «is that of 
patience. There is no cutting of the Gordian 
knots of life; each must be smilingly un- 
ravelled. 

To be honest, to be kind—to earn a little 
and to spend a little less, to make upon the 
whole a family happier for his presence, to 
renounce when that shall be necessary and not 
be embittered, to keep a few friends, but 
these without capitulation—above all, on the 
same grim condition, to keep friends with 
himself—here is a task for all that a man has 
of fortitude and delicacy. He has an am- 
bitious soul who would ask more; he has a 
hopeful spirit who should look in such an 
enterprise to be successful. There is indeed 
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one element in human destiny that not 
blindness itself can controvert: whatever else 
we are intended to do, we are not intended 
to succeed; failure is the fate allotted. It is so 
in every art and study; it is so above all in the 
continent art of right living. 


XXXV—Self-Restraints only Preliminaries 
to Virtue. 


MAN may have a flaw, a weakness, 

that unfits him for the duties of life, 

that spoils his temper, that threatens 
his integrity, or that betrays him into 
cruelty. It has to be conquered; but it must 
never be suffered to engross his thoughts. 
The true duties lie all upon the farther side, 
and must be attended to with a whole mind 
so soon as this preliminary clearing of the 
decks has been effected. In order that he 
may be kind and honest, it may be needful he 
should become a total abstainer; let him 
become so, then, and the next day let him 
forget the circumstance. Trying to be kind 
and honest will require all his thoughts. 


XXXVI—The Fulfilment of Christianity, 
Fs: for those who discard his super- 


natural offices Jesus does not become 
simply a private person. He remains still 
pre-eminent among the Saviours of the 
World. He is both the individual person and 
the historic organizer, the point of departure 
of a new movement, the representative of an 
objective and universal principle in man. 
The more one knows of the mission of 
Socrates, the more onesees that Socrates is the 
philosopher of the world, but not the moral 
saviour. I'he more one knowsevenof Buddha, 
the better one realizes that he is not the prin- 
ciple of progressive manhood among nations, 
nor the founder of a kingdom of righteous 
men on earth. For ever and ever, Buddhism, 
by its denial of time and space and individual 
progressive existence as a good, has shut 
itself out (except for an Eastern people 
in their period of stationary suspension of 
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ethical development) from rivalry with 
Christianity. 

Buddhism cannot redeem the world; 
whereas Christianity, if it be true to what the 
new criticism and the new knowledge of 
evolution reveal of its nature, will establish 
a world-wide kingdom. of righteousness for 
nations and individuals. Whether it shall 
continue to call itself Christianity is a matter 
of indifference. The Redeemer-principle, the 
Christ-principle, came to consciousness in 
the man Jesus, and he is therefore in the 
highest degree what the rest of us may in 
part attain. Even should anyone ever in the 
future transcend him, still it will only be by 
him and in glad acknowledgment of the debt 
to him. There never can in the future be a 
dividing of the world into Christianity and 
not Christianity. Our religion will only be a 
new and more Christian Christianity—more 
Christian because truly Catholic, verifiable in 
experience, and humane. 


XXXVII—New Duties 


Occasions. 


Taught by New 


E must present ourselves for what 

we are, simply and without false 

humility, as well as without pedan- 
try, affeCtation or pride. 

We are committed to active sincerity, 
which strives to see every truth clearly and 
on all sides, does not fear to declare and act 
upon what it sees, and does not shrink from 
attacking established evils. 

We must make known in our persons the 
usefulness of rule and discipline, of resigna- 
tion and renunciation; and, knowing that 
many kinds and degrees of suffering play a 
wholesome and creative part in human 
progress, we would, while not seeking them, 
bear pain and trouble with equanimity and 
dignity. 

We forbid ourselves the use of bitter 
sarcasm and mockery. We dare not make 
human shortcomings and moral obliquities 
the subject of merriment and flippant jest. 

We must wage war on luxury, fastidious- 
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ness and over-refinement; on all that tends 
to the multiplication of wants beyond the 
simple comforts of life; on all that excites 
envy and dislike in the soul of the people, 
and pride, scorn and inconsiderateness in the 
heart of the privileged few. 

We must preach, by example, respect for 
seemingly inferior and insignificant persons 
and a manly independence of bearing and 
character towards persons in power, wealth 
and position. 

We must not only abstain from injuring 
others, and not only do what good the com- 
munity expects from us; we must also 
actively co-operate through the organized 
commonwealth in bringing all its members to 
a higher state of health, wealth, intelligence, 
character and skill. Thus those whom we 
benefit will, in their turn, become better able 
than we to advance the cause of humanity. 
Yet in our crusade against evil we dare not 
sacrifice individual life and liberty to our 
abstract ideas. Our methods must be mel- 
lowed by deference to the humanity in every 
man. 


XXXVIII—A People’s Need of Faith in tts 
own Destiny. 

N every nation, as yet, the masses lack 
| faith; and without the help of their faith, 

you cannot achieve; you may teach 
martyrdom, but you cannot teach victory. 
The faith that the masses lack is that social 
faith which is the parent of victory; the faith 
that arouses the multitudes—faith in their 
own destiny, their own mission, the mission 
of the epoch. 

But great ideas create great peoples. Let 
your life be the living summary of one central 
organic idea. Enlarge the horizon of the 
_ peoples. Liberate their conscience from the 
materialism by which it is weighed down. 
Set a vast mission before them. Rebaptize 
them. 

When your acts shall correspond to your 
words, and virtue shall sanctify your life, as 
liberty has san¢tified your intelligence; when 
you are united as brothers and believers, 
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when you rally round one banner, when you 
appear before mankind as seekers after Good, 
and they say of you amongst themselves: 
“These men are a living religion,” think you 
your appeal to the masses will not meet with 
a ready response? Think you that the palm of 
that world-initiative, sought for by all and 
destined to benefit all, would not speedily 
become yours? 


XXXIX—Evil Desire to be Replaced by 


Aversion. 


HRIST demanded virtue of the en- 
(sisi kind; he prohibited evil 

desires as well as wrong acts. Accord- 
ingly, it is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of his moral teaching that he does not 
command us to regulate or control our 
unlawful desires, but pronounces it unlawful 
to have such desires at all. A considerable part 
of the Sermon on the Mount is devoted to 
the exposition of this do¢trine. Christ quotes 
several prohibitions from the Mosaic Law, 
and proceeds to declare the desire from which 
each prohibited act springs equally culpable 
with the act itself. This is at first sight 
perplexing, because the desire out of which 
an unlawful a¢t springs is often or generally a 
mere natural appetite, which in itself is 
perfectly innocent. The truth is, that Christ 
requires that such natural appetite, when the 
gratification of it would be unlawful, be not 
merely left ungratified, but altogether de- 
stroyed, and a feeling of aversion substituted 
for it by the enthusiasm of virtue within the 
soul. 

This higher form of goodness, though, of 
course, it had existed among the heathen 
nations, yet had never among them been 
sufficiently distinguished from the lower to 
receive a separate name. The earliest Christ- 
ians, like the Christians of later times, felt a 
natural repugnance to describe the ardent, 
enthusiastic goodness at which they aimed by 
the name of virtue. This name suited exaCly 
the kind of goodness which Christ expressly 
commanded them to rise above. They there- 
fore adopted another. Regarding the ardour 
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they felt as an express inspiration or spiritual 
presence of God within them, they borrowed 
from the language of religious worship a word 
for which our equivalent is “ holy ”; and the 
Inspiring power they consistently called the 
Spirit of Holiness, or the Holy Spirit. 
Accordingly, while a virtuous man is one 
who controls and coerces the anarchic pas- 
sions within him so as to conform his ations 
to law, a holy man is one in whom a passion- 
ate enthusiasm absorbs and annuls the 
anarchic passions altogether, so that no 
internal struggle takes place, and the lawful 
action is that which presents itself first, and 
seems the one most natural and most easy to 
be done. 


XL—The Things that Cannot Fail. 


HE way of the highest life is clear 

and certain. Its first and last pre- 

cept is fidelity to the best we know. 
Fidelity wins moral growth and spiritual 
vision. 

All attempts to prove by argument that 
the universe is administered by righteousness 
and benevolence are aside from the main 
road. ‘The real task for a man is to order his 
own life as an individual and in society. To 
do that, he needs to understand his own life 
as a practical matter; he needs to study the 
procedure of the world in which he stands; 
he needs to rally every force of knowledge, 
resolution, sympathy, reverence, aspiration, 
upon this high business of personal and social 
living. As he achieves such life, there develop 

-in him the faculties which read sublime 
meanings in the universe of which he is a 
part. 

The heart of religion is joy, support under 
suffering, inward harmony, true relation with 
fellow creatures, grateful sense of the past, 
glad outreach to a beckoning future. The way 
to that life is wholly independent of doubtful 
argumentation. It lies simply in a whole- 
hearted conformity to what are known 
beyond all question as the worthy aims—the 
just requirements, the righteous laws. 

E 
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XLI—The Permanent and the C hangeable 
Elements in a Moral Code. 


T has been said that if we dig at the 

foundations of morality the superstruc- 

ture will fall about our ears. This may be 
true; but the implication, that therefore we 
should not closely examine the foundations, 
that we should take the current moral code as 
we find it, is an error. It may be a good thing 
if the superstructure falls, because we can 
build a better one in its place, and if there is 
any good material in the débris we can_ use 
it for the new building. 

The moral code of a nation, like its laws, 
is in constant need of revision, to adapt it to 
new circumstances. While justice remains the 
end, the means for attaining that end change 
with the growth of experience and the 
emotional impulses to which new experience 
gives birth. The moral outfit of our medizval 
ancestors is of no more service to us than 
their suits of armour would be; and it is as 
inadequate to the demands of life for a 
woman to wear the feminine morality of fifty 
years ago as it would seem grotesque for her 
to wear a crinoline. 

No moral command is any more univer- 
sally beneficent than the rain, which ripens 
the crops in spring but causes their ruin if it 
continues all the summer. To mistake the 
rules of any temporary and local code of 
ethics for a final classification of right and 
wrong is to confuse the means by which we 
make shift to gain an end with the end itself. 


XLI—Every Nation an Organic Unit of 
Human Life. 


E believe in the people of each 

nation, as one and indivisible, recog- 

nizing neither castes nor privileges 
save those of genius and virtue; neither 
proletariat nor aristocracy; but simply a 
unified system of faculties and forces conse- 
crated to the wellbeing of the nation, and to 
the administration of its common substance 
and possession—that part of the terrestrial 
globe which it inhabits. 
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We believe in the people of each nation: 
one and independent, so organized as to 
harmonize the individual faculties with the 
social ideal; Jiving by the fruits of its own 
labour, united in seeking after the greatest 
possible amount of general wellbeing, and in 
respect for the rights of individuals. 

We believe in the people of each nation: 
bound together in brotherhood by a common 
faith, tradition and idea of love; striving 
towards the progressive fulfilment of its 
special mission to Humanity; consecrated to 
an apostolate of duties; never forgetful of a 
truth once attained, but never sinking into 
inertness in consequence of its attainment; 
revering the word of past generations, yet 
bent on using the present as a bridge between 
the past and the future; adoring revelations 
rather than revealers, and capable of the 
gradual solution of the problem of its destiny 
on earth. 


XLUI—The Divinity of the Collective Con- 


SCIENCE. 


T is no longer difficult for us to believe 

that “‘ no man has seen God at any time ” 

—seen Him, that is, as something external 
and apart from the world and humanity; or 
that no man has heard God at any time 
calling out from the clouds, or from the 
burning bush, or from the summit of Sinai. 
We have long since not merely resigned 
ourselves to a silent and a hidden God, but 
have come to recognize our seeming loss as a 
priceless gain. For now we have learnt to seek 
Him where alone He is to be found, and seen, 
and heard; near and not far; within and not 
without; in the very heart of His creation, 
in the centre of man’s spirit; in the life of 
each; still more, in the life of all. It is from 
the Sinai of Conscience (individual and col- 
le€tive) that He thunders forth His com- 
mandments and judgments. Thus, it is in the 
widest, the most enduring, the most inde- 
pendent consensus, that we possess the fullest 
available manifestation of that Divine Spirit, 
partially and imperfectly manifested in our 
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own individual mind and conscience—the 
spirit of Truth and Righteousness, the source 
of all moral power and authority—God 
revealed in man. Authority, then, is not an 
external influence streaming down from 
heaven like a sunbeam through a cleft in the 
clouds and with a finger of light singling out 
God’s arbitrarily chosen delegates from the 
multitude, over and apart from which they 
are to stand as His vicegerents. Authority is 
something inherent in, and inalienable from, 
that multitude itself; it is the moral coercive- 
ness of the Divine Spirit of Truth and 
Righteousness immanent in the whole, 
dominant over its several parts and members; 
it is the imperativeness of the collective 
conscience. 


XLIV—The Compatibility of Self-Respect 
with Religious Humility. 

HE Religion of the Future will teach 

self-respect as the primal religious 

virtue. And it will base its scheme of 
redemption on self-respect, A sacrilege was 
committed against the Most High by the 
religions of the past, in that everything that 
seemed to emanate from man and yet was 
beautiful and adorable, pure and holy, was 
attributed and accredited to a superhuman 
and supernatural source, while everything 
that was base or mean was assigned to human 
nature. In order to glorify a transcendent 
deity, the very last vestige of self-respect was 
beaten out of common mortals by the 
teachers and preachers of religion. Not only 
man’s outward deeds, but the inward devo- 
tion of his heart, so far as he had any right to 
claim it as his own, was counted as “ filthy 
rags.” In an agony of self-loathing and self- 
abasement, men were expected to cast them- 
selves down, conscious of utter demerit, 
before a being who was neither man nor 
nature, and held man both soul and body 
with a grip all-powerful. In former days this 
teaching was taken up by every religious 
organization. But it was borrowed from 
autocracy in politics, and in the near future, 
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under the inspiration of social democracy 
within all the churches, it will be shed by 
them all. It was Catholic, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Wesleyan. Yes, it was even 
the doétrine of the Quakers. George Fox 
himself, when questioned by Oliver Crom- 
well, asserted that the Inner Light was not 
man’s own. When Cromwell assented to its 
existence, but insisted that it was native to 
the spirit of man, George Fox protested that 
it was supernatural. Every one of the 
denominations has in the past given the lie 
direct to man’s higher nature, to the very 
essence of his selfhood, the very witness of 
his own self-conscious spirit. No wonder that 
the people fell under the power of the priests 
and their allies, the princes. How deep was 
the infamy of the crime of branding this lie 
upon human nature we can see when we 
realize that now, after well-nigh two centur- 
ies of growing democracy, democracy is only 
beginning, in this twentieth century after 
Christ, to find the philosophic and religious 
clue to its own deep, mysterious power. Only 
now is the doétrine of God’s Immanence 
preached, and only now is it realized that 
this doftrine means the identity of the 
supreme saving power in the universe with 
each individual man’s and woman’s own 


higher selfhood. 


Soul’s Inner 


into the 


XLV—Entering 


Sanctuary. 


IGH, healthful, pure thinking can be 
encouraged, promoted and strength- 
ened. Its current can be turned upon 
grand ideals until it forms a habit and wears 
a channel. By means of such discipline the 
mental horizon can be flooded with the 
sunshine of beauty, wholeness and harmony. 
To inaugurate pure and lofty thinking may 
at first seem difficult, even almost mechan- 
ical, but perseverance will at length render it 
easy, then pleasant, and finally delightful. 
The soul’s real world is that which it has 
built of its thoughts, mental states, and 
imaginations. If we will, we can turn our 
‘backs upon the lower and sensuous plane, 
E2 
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and lift ourselves into the realm of the 
spiritual and Real, and there gain a residence. 
The assumption of states of expectancy and 
receptivity will attract spiritual sunshine, 
and it will flow in as naturally as air inclines 


‘to a vacuum. Whenever the thought is not 


occupied with one’s daily duty or profession, 
it should be sent aloft into the spiritual 
atmosphere. There are quiet leisure moments 
by day, and wakeful hours at night, when 
this wholesome and delightful exercise may 
be engaged in to great advantage. If one who 
has never made any systematic effort to lift 
and control the thought-forces will, for a 
single month, earnestly pursue the course 
here suggested, he will be surprised and 
delighted at the result, and nothing will 
induce him to go back to careless, aimless and 
superficial thinking. At such favourable sea- 
sons the outside world, with all its current 
of daily events, is barred out, and one goes 
into the silent sanctuary of the inner temple 
of the soul to commune and aspire. The 
spiritual hearing becomes delicately sensitive, 
sO; that. the. “*.still, “small voice 72-15 audible: 
the tumultuous waves of external sense are 
hushed, and there is a great calm. 


XLVI—The Interaction of Character and 


Conditions. 


HERE are two characteristic theories 
of reform amongst the finer souls of 
our age. Some cast the whole stress of 
their effort on the purification and strength- 
ening of the individual. Others think the 
first need is for a readjustment of man’s 
outward conditions to the higher ends of 
life. We believe that both are equally urgent. 
But the true method is to cultivate within 
each man a spirit that shall at once and of its 
own nature proceed to the outer readjust- 
ment, in institutions, customs, property, 
laws and manners. 

History tells of prophetic outbursts in 
various ages, when the minds of men have 
been moved towards a deep and thorough 
inward reformation. But by and by the 
sheer weight of the disordered structure of 
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outer conditions, which were left unchanged, 
has crushed the new spiritual life. History 
also tells of the frequent collapse of outer 
reforms, when not inspired and sustained by 
clearly conscious principles in the breasts of 
citizens. We therefore preach an ideal both 
inward and outward, both individual and 
civic, an ideal that has no meaning apart 
from the whole of life. It is.from life and for 
life and towards life. The moral ideal is a 
reality that emerges into consciousness from 
the awful human struggle of the past; a 
reality, therefore, that has relations to the 
problems of to-day, that we dare not ignore. 
Because universal justice is a true ideal, and 
no mere fancy—an ideal which is the inevit- 
able result of human development—it is 
supremely practical; it shines out over the 
ugly features of to-day, and leaves us no 
contentment while so much is hideous and 
discordant. 


XLVII—Hope Begotten of Man’s Mastery 


over Nature. 


HE new knowledge of Nature, the 
newly-ascertained capacity of man for 
a control of Nature so thorough as to 
be almost unlimited, has not as yet had an 
opportunity of showing what it can do. No 
power has called on man to arise and enter 
upon the possession of his kingdom—the 
“Kingdom of Man” foreseen by Francis 
Bacon and pictured by him to an admiring 
but incredulous age with all the fervour and 
picturesque detail of which he was capable. 
And yet at this moment the mechanical 
difficulties, the want of assurance and of exa€t 
knowledge, which necessarily prevented 
Bacon’s schemes from taking practical shape, 
have been removed. The will to possess this 
vast territory is alone wanting. 

The weariness which is so largely ex- 
pressed to-day in regard to human effort is 
greatly due to the fact that we have ex- 
hausted old sources of inspiration, and have 
not yet learnt to believe in the new. It is 
time for man to take up whole-heartedly the 
Kingdom of Nature which it is his destiny to 
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rule. New hope, new life will, when he does 
this, be infused into every line of human 
activity. To a community which believes in 
the destiny of man as the controller of Nature 
and has consciously entered upon its ful- 
filment, there can be none of the weariness 
and even despair which comes from an ex- 
clusive worship of the past. There can be 
only encouragement in every victory gained, 
hope and the realization of hope. 


XLVIII—Religion not a Nominal Creed, but a 


Dominant Conviction. 


ELIGION is a faith and a theory 
Rome gives unity to the fats of life, 

and gives it, not because the unity 1s 
in detail proved or detected, but because life 
and experience in their deepest reality 
inexorably demand and evince such a unity 
to the heart. The religion of a time is not its 
nominal creed, but its dominant conviction 
of the meaning of reality, the principle which 
animates all its being and all its striving, the 
faith it has in the laws of nature and the 
purpose of life. Dimly or clearly felt and 
perceived, religion has for its principle, not 
the unknowable, but the inner unity of life 
and knowledge, of aét and consciousness, a 
unity which is certified in its every know- 
ledge, but is never fully demonstrable by the 
summation of all its ascertained items. 


XLIX—Duty as a Religion. 


O many men and women of our times 

| the gospel of Duty has become a 
veritable salvation. There was a time 
when their life grew dark and desolate. 
Through no fault of their own, the faith 
which at their mother’s knee had been 
transmitted to them became uncertain, cor- 
roding doubt attacked their cherished be- 
liefs, and in the anguish of an inner struggle 
the world seemed emptied of all that was 
most sacred, and life robbed of all that gave 
it worth. But as a star in the night, Duty rose 
above their heads. And as the dawn of day, 
there came into their hearts the convi€tion 
that, whatever else might depart, that which 
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was infinitely precious and sacred remained, 
something which they had not lost and could 
not lose. 

The distin€tion between the better and 
the baser life abides; and we can lead the 
better life; and in the attempt to do so there 
is inspiration, support and solace. 

Though the waters of scepticism may 
sweep away the whole superstructure of 
traditional teachings, the Rock of Righteous- 
ness stands fast, and upon it we may build 
our lives anew, and more firmly than ever. 


L—Thanks and Aspirations for a New Year. 


UR Father Man is within us. With 

the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, 

he gazes out upon us not only from 
the dawn of history but from the inmost 
depth of every living soul. We rejoice to-day 
in the completion of another cycle of his 
mighty being, another year of life, of joy, 
of labour, of loss and gain. From the vantage- 
point of this wave-summit of his ocean, we 
look before and after; we recall the life of the 
dying year, now while its dirge is sounding 
in our ears. Praised be the fathomless 
universe for all that the year has brought 
us of opportunity for service, of means of 
happiness to us and to all men. We rejoice 
with perpetual thanksgiving in the majestic 
and unshakable uniformity of outward 
nature, where no caprice can be, no chance or 
miracle break in to thwart the eternal law 
whose voice is the harmony of the world. We 
know that we can trust, with full assurance 
of faith, the constancy of Nature. We know 
that when Man controls the cause, the effect 
will assuredly follow; and we know that 
herein lies the hope of mankind. Our efforts 
for the removal of evil, for the destruction 
of poverty and misery, can never fail, if they 
be guided by sure knowledge and directed 
by a willing and enthusiastic heart, and if 
Man unto himself do rest but true. We there- 
fore, while giving thanks for the past, de- 
dicate ourselves anew on this day to the 
future, realizing our august responsibility 
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for what it shall bring forth. May no self- 
interest of ours, no sordid desire for personal 
gain, obstruct our view of what is needed to 
elevate the whole race of man throughout ali 
time. May we never be tied in our vision to 
the fleeting moment, but may we live in 
generous purposes that shall overspan the 
years, and give to our lives a meaning and 
a dignity born of their unending usefulness 
to all sentient creatures. May we learn to 
see, through the years flowing round us, the 
law lying under the years. 


LI—An Invocation to the Higher Selfhood of 
Humanity. 


OTHER of Man’s time-travelling 
DM exrereions thou soul of all in the 

soul of each, as we now face the 
imminent birth of another year, we re- 
member in thy presence the weakness and 
frailty even of our better selves, the way- 
wardness of our wills, the miserable aims 
ending with self, that so often deter us 
from thy service and from the good we 
might achieve for mankind. But we re- 
member also with thanksgiving the infinite 
sources of power that can and do redeem our 
fallen traitor lives. When we think only of 
our own littleness and weakness, we are cast 
down and discouraged; but when we lift 
up our eyes to behold the greatness and glory 
of Man, our spirits are refreshed, the yearn- 
ing of our souls is satisfied, and we return to 
the active currents of our life, conscious that, 
trivial channels though we be, yet through 
us flows the mighty ocean of thy boundless 
life. We see not the path that lies before us; 
we know not what the new year will bring 
forth; but we trust ourselves in faith to the 
undiscerned, knowing that no evil can befall 
the good man, either in life or in death. 
Our prayer for the new year is no selfish one. 
We do not ask for our own worldly advance- 
ment; we do not seek that men shall applaud 
us or recognize us, or reward us with money 
or with fame; we ask that the spirit of 
human service may live in us, and that we 
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may be endued with power to make that 
spirit effeCtual for the furtherance of those 
social ideals which, like the foregleams of 
morning, have irradiated the course of thine 
existence. May this generation be worthy 
of the great past which it inherits, and may 
each day and year of our lives be filled with 
deeds of good that shall last beyond our 
lives, and be for ever a blessing to the sons 


of Man. 


LII—The Expanding Stream 
Thought and Feeling. 


EN have hitherto expected the ideal 
Me society to be realized by super- 

human power, through supernatural 
means, in a world beyond our “ bourne 
of Time and Place.” The one vital difference 
between the religions of the past and 
our modern faith is that we look for the 
achievement of the ideal here on earth in 
human time, by natural means, through the 
co-operation of men and women from age to 
age. The old forms of faith erred as to the 
means of realizing their aim, but they were 
essentially true in their tracing of the linea- 
ments of the great ideal. We see that the 
world’s tradition of moral experience is a 
priceless heritage, which we must both use 
in the service of our own time and enrich 
for future generations. We must incorporate 
with it our own day’s new discovery of the 
Way..of Lite. To reject all that “the: race 
has learned would be foolish, because un- 
scientific, and disloyal to humanity, whose 
agelong striving alone has made our own 
existence possible. To deify it would be 
false, both to the spirit of the past and to 
our vision of the perfect, which depends for 
its realization on human efforts. Thus ac- 
cepting our trusteeship both to the past and 
to the future, we become thrilled with the 
surging, onward impulse of the world; we feel 
within ourselves the ancient life that is always 
new. 
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LIII—The Prophet's Sacramental Life. 


HE only sacramental bread is the 
bread of life. 
As Christ, the mystic, bade his 


brethren eat and drink of him—drink of his 
life, ‘and feed “on his experience; so every 
world-redeemer offers to every man the cup 
of humanity from which to quench his 
thirst—his thirst for the divine; and the 
bread of experience on which to stay his 
hunger—his hunger for the human. 

Any man can be saved by partaking of 
sacramental bread. 

The prophet and the poet may be dis- 
heartened and disappointed, because they 
are rejected and despised—being subject to 
the weaknesses of all mankind; yet let them 
remember that rejection and scorn are their 
time-honoured world-wage, and that to be 
worthy of death is the prophet’s reward, 
and to be worthy of contempt the poet’s. 

Let them realize that, as they do not 
work for the world’s approval, they need not 
mind that they do not gain it; and that if 
they fearlessly deliver the messages of the 
god within to the world without, the god 
will remain within, and will sustain them 
in the shadow of misprision, and in the dark- 
ness of death. 


LIV—The Sanctifying Grace of Love. 
| IFE is not worth living without some 


supreme and tender attachment, with 
or without a return. 

Those who do not love, spin out a 
tedious existence through slow and heavy 
years, because, not spending themselves 
they cannot be replenished. 

Love can be a providence, and avert 
many catastrophes from those it encom- 
passes. 

It can continue to help those who have 
driven it uphill with scourges; it may not be 
able to remit a penalty, though it can for- 
give a transgression, even against itself, and, 
by its forgiveness, share the burden of the 
penalty. 
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Love can teach any man all that he needs 
to know. 

Some expect love to dispel the inevitable, 
not realizing that whatever resists the sun 
casts a shadow. 

Love can widen the earth, love can 
heighten the heavens. 

Our dead are not those who have become 
invisible, but those who have ceased to love 
us. 

We can never be grateful enough for love, 
yet it is worth while to try. 


LV—Your Bread Upon the Waters. 


EVER grudge to give an indication, 
N tess you consider that you can 

mind your own business, and that 
people know their own affairs best; or because 
your last suggestion was unheeded. 

And never fear to give an intimation, lest 
you may be misunderstood, or lest you may 
become embroiled. 

For many are glad of a suggestion, who 
are too proud or too reticent to show that 
they are thankful; and many will follow an 
indication without troubling to tell you of 
it; many will heed an intimation, not realiz- 
ing whence it came. 

Most seeds sown bear fruit sooner or 
later, in or after your lifetime. 


LVI—Prudence and Hospitality of Spirit. 


OME build no fences, and are spoilt 
S» marauders: others build high walls, 
insurmountable to deliverers. 
Therefore it behoves every man to make 
a survey of his garden—the garden given 
him at birth: and to build here, and pull 
down there: to leave the front gate open 
for the needy to come in and eat his fruits; 
to repair the bolts of his back gate, that the 
wild beasts do not come to rend and trample 
his young plants; to fence against betrayers, 
and to leave open a way for deliverers; that 
the whole of his habitation may be a strong- 
hold for himself and for those in need of 
a refuge. 
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LVII—Of Thinking Humbly of Oneself. 


HERE is naturally in every man a 

| desire to know. But what profiteth 

knowledge, without the fear of doing 

wrong? Better of a surety is a lowly peasant 

who serveth the common life, than a proud 

philosopher who watcheth the stars, and 
neglecteth the knowledge of himself. 

He who knoweth himself well is vile in 
his own sight, neither regardeth he the 
praises of men. If I knew all the things that 
are in the world, and were not in charity, 
what should it help me before the wise, who 
would judge me according to my deeds? 

Rest from inordinate desire of knowledge, 
for therein is found much distraction and 
deceit. Many who have knowledge desire to 
appear learned and to be called wise. Many 
things there are, to know which profiteth 
little or nothing to the soul. And foolish out 
of measure is he who attendeth upon other 
things rather than those which serve to his 
soul’s health. Many words satisfy not the 
soul, but a good life refresheth the mind, 
and a pure conscience giveth great con- 
fidence. 

The greater and more complete thy 
knowledge, the more severely shalt thou be 
judged unless thou hast lived holily. There- 
fore be not lifted up by any skill or know- 
ledge that thou hast; but rather fear con- 
cerning the knowledge which is given to 
thee. If it seemeth to thee that thou knowest 
many things, and understandest them well, 
know also that there are many more things 
which thou knowest not. Be not high- 
minded, but rather confess thine ignorance. 
Why desirest thou to lift thyself above 
another, when there are found many more 
learned and more skilled than thou? If thou 
wilt know and learn anything with profit, 
love to be thyself unknown and to be counted 
for nothing. 

That is the highest and most profitable 
lesson, when a man truly knoweth, and 
judgeth lowly of himself. To account no- 
thing of oneself, and to think always kindly 
and highly of others, that is great and perfect 
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wisdom. Even shouldst thou see thy neigh- 
bour sin openly or grievously, yet thou 
oughtest not to reckon thyself better than 
he, for thou knowest not how long thou 
shalt keep thine integrity. All of us are weak 
and frail; hold thou no man more frail than 


thyself. 


LVIII—Of Knowledge as the Handmaid to 


Conscience. 


LL perfection hath some imper- 
fection joined to it in this life, and all 


our power of sight is not without 
some darkness. A lowly knowledge of thy- 
self is a surer way to what is right than the 
deep searchings of man’s learning. Not that 
learning is to be blamed, nor the taking 
account of anything that is good; but a good 
conscience and a holy life is better than all. 
And because many seek knowledge rather 
than right living, therefore they go astray, 
and bear little or no fruit. 

O if they would give that diligence to the 
rooting out of vice and the planting of virtue 
which they give unto vain questionings: 
there had not been so many evil doings and 
stumbling-blocks among the people, nor 
such ill-living among teachers of religion. 
Of a surety, when wise men judge us they 
will demand of us, not what we have read, 
but what we have done, or rather what was 
in us to do, if we had but had the chance; 
not how well we have spoken, but how holily 
we have lived. Tell me, where now are all 
those masters and teachers, whom thou 
knewest well, whilst they were yet with you 
and flourished in learning? Their stalls are 
now filled by others, who perhaps never have 
one thought concerning them. Whilst they 
lived they seemed to be somewhat, but now 
no one speaks of them. 

O how quickly passeth the glory of men 
away! Would that their life and knowledge 
had agreed together! For then would they 
have read and inquired unto good purpose. 
How many perish through empty learn- 
ing in this world, who care little for serving 
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their fellow-men! And because they love to 
be great more than to be humble, therefore 
they “have become vain in their imagina- 
tions.” He only is truly great, who hath great 
charity. He is truly great who deemeth him- 
self small, and counteth all height of honour 
as nothing. He is the truly wise man, who 
counteth all outward. show as dung that he 
may do good. And he is the truly learned man 
who pursueth the good of all and forsaketh 
his own glory. 


LIX—Of the Knowledge of Truth. 


APPY is the man whom Truth by 
H itself doth teach, not by figures and 

transient words, but as it is in itself. 
Our own judgment and feelings often de- 
ceive us, and we discern but little of the 
truth. What doth it profit to argue about 
hidden and dark things, concerning which 
no good and wise man would ever reprove us, 
because we know them not? O grievous folly, 
to neglect the things which are profitable 
and necessary, and to give our mind to things 
which are curious and hurtful! Having eyes, 
we see not. 

The more a man hath unity and sim- 
plicity in himself, the more things and the 
deeper things he understandeth; and that 
without labour, because he receiveth the 
light of understanding from within: a spirit 
that is pure, sincere, and steadfast, is not 
distracted though it hath many works to do, 
because it doth all things to the honour of 
mankind, and striveth to be free from all 
thoughts of self-seeking. Who is so full of 
hindrance and annoyance to thee as thine 
own undisciplined heart? 

A man who is good arrangeth before- 
hand within his own heart the works which 
he hath to do abroad; and so is not drawn 
away by the desires of his evil will, but sub- 
jecteth everything to the judgment of right 
reason. Who hath a harder battle to fight 
than he who striveth for self-mastery? And 
this should be our endeavour, even to master 
self, and thus daily to grow stronger than 
self, and go on unto perfe¢tion. 


Ix-Lxij] 
LX—Of Prudence in Belief and Action. 


E must not trust every word 
; of others or feeling within our- 
selves, but cautiously and patiently 


try the matter, whether it be really good 
and true. Unhappily we are so weak that we 
find it easier to believe and speak evil of 
others than good. But they that are per- 
fect, do not give ready heed to every news- 
bearer, for they know man’s weaknecs, that 
it is prone to evil, and unstable in words. 
This is great wisdom, not to be hasty in 
action, or stubborn in our own opinions. A 
part of this wisdom also is not to believe 
every word we hear, nor to tell others all 
that we hear, even though we believe it. 
Take counsel with a man who is wise and of 
a good conscience; and seek to be instructed 
_by one better than thyself, rather than to 
follow thine own inventions. A good life 
maketh a man wise in insight, and giveth 
him experience in many things. The more 
_ humble a man is in himself and the more 
obedient towards the law of duty, the wiser 
will he be in all things, and the more shall 
his soul be at peace. 


LXI—Of the Reading of Good Books. 


books, not cunning of words. All litera- 

ture ought to be read in the same spirit 
in which it was written. We must rather seek 
for what is profitable in books, than for what 
ministereth to subtlety in discourse. There- 
fore we ought to read books which are help- 
ful and simple, as well as those which are 
deep and difficult. And let not the weight 
of the writer be a stumbling-block to thee, 
whether he be of little or much learning, 
but let the love of the pure truth draw thee 
to read. Ask not who hath said this or that, 
but attend to what is spoken. 

Men pass away, but the secret of the 
good life endureth for ever. Without respect 
of persons it speaketh to us in diverse 
manners. Our own curiosity often hindereth 
us in the reading of helpful writings, when 


|: is truth which we must look for in 
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we seek to understand and discuss, where we 
should pass simply on. If thou wouldst profit 
by thy reading, read humbly, simply, 
honestly, and not desiring to win a reputa- 
tion for learning. Ask freely, and hear in 
silence the words of wise men; nor be dis- 
pleased at the hard sayings of men older 
than thou, for they are not uttered without 
cause. 


LXII—Of Fleeing from Vain Hope and 
Pride. 


AIN is the life of that man who 
\ putteth his trust in individual men 
or in any one created thing. Be not 
ashamed to be the servant of others for the 
love of the good life, and to be reckoned poor 
in outward possessions. Rest not upon thy- 
self alone, but build thy hope on all the good 
in the world. Do what lieth in thy power, 
and all the other good in the world beyond 
thee will help thy good intent. Trust not in 
thy learning, nor in the cleverness of any 
that lives, but rather trust in the favour of 
the total power at work for good in the world, 
though it be diffused and quiet and hidden. 
This power resisteth the proud and giveth 
grace to the humble. 

Boast not thyself in thy riches if thou hast 
them, nor in thy friends if they are powerful, 
but in the universal good that giveth all 
things, and in addition to all things presseth 
ever to give even its own spirit to us. Be not 
lifted up because of thy strength or beauty 
of body, for with only a slight sickness it will 
fail and wither away. Be not vain of thy skil- 
fulness or ability, lest thou dishonour the 
spirit of the common life, from whom cometh 
every good gift which we have. 

Count not thyself better than others, lest 
perchance thou appear worse according to 
the spirit that maketh the many one, and 
that knoweth what is in man. Be not proud 
of thy good works, for the judgments of the 
disinterested mind are of another sort than 
the judgments of self-centred men, and even 
what pleaseth others is ofttimes discordant 
to the soul of all men. If thou hast any good, 
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believe that others have more, so that 
thou mayest preserve thy humility. It is no 
harm to thee if thou place thyself below all 
others; but it is great harm if thou place thy- 
self above even one. Peace is ever with the 
humble man, but in the heart of the proud 
there is envy and continual wrath. 


LXIII—Of Inordinate Affections. 


HENSOEVER a man’ desireth 
\ X aught above measure, immedi- 
ately he becometh restless. The 
proud and the avaricious man are never at 
rest; while the poor and lowly of heart abide 
in the multitude of peace. The man who is 
not yet wholly dead to self, is soon tempted, 
and is overcome in small and _ trifling 
matters. It is hard for him who is weak 
in spirit, and still in part self-centred 
and inclined to the pleasures of sense, to 
withdraw himself altogether from selfish 
desires. And therefore, when he withdraweth 
himself from these, he is often sad, and easily 
angered if any oppose his will. 
But if, on the other hand, he yields to his 
inclination, immediately he is weighed down 
by the condemnation of his conscience; he 
hath followed his own desire, and yet in no 
way attained the peace which he hoped for. 
For true peace of heart is to be found in re- 
sisting passion, not in yielding to it. And 
therefore there is no peace in the heart of a 
man who worships himself, nor in him who is 
given up to the things that are without him, 
but only in him who is fervent in serving all 
and living the life of the spirit that binds men 
into fellowship. 


LXIV—Of the Danger of too much Fami- 
larity. 


PEN not thine heart to every man, 
(_)ox deal in thy confidence with one 

who is wise and judges in the spirit 
that unites men. Be not a flatterer of the 
rich; nor willingly seek the society of the 
great. Let thy company be the humble and 
the simple, the reverent and the gentle, and 
let thy discourse be concerning things which 
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edify. Be not selfish towards any woman, 
but with all women alike be friends in the 
spirit of reverence and mercy. Choose for 
thy companions visions of the ideal and such 
human agencies as minister towards its 
realization on earth. 

We must love all men, but not make close 
companions of all. It. sometimes falleth out 
that one who is unknown to us is highly 
regarded through good report of him, whose 
a€tual person is nevertheless unpleasing to 
those who behold it. We sometimes think to 
please others by our intimacy, and forth- 
with displease them the more by the faulti- 
ness of character which they perceive in us. 


LXV—Against Self-pity and for Valiancy in 


Service. 


E desire to arm ourselves against — 
petty cares and small vexations 
which, like gnats, swarm around and 


molest us. We would be superior to the quick 
succession of passing ills that poison our days 
and jape at our higher selves. Whatever we 
may feel, we will not let our annoyance vent 
itself against those we love. We will not inflict 
our false moods on other people, nor make 
them the target of our bitter words. Com- 
plaint shall be slow to rise to our lips. We 
will resist the habit of self-pity. We may mag- 
nify the troubles of others, but not our own. 

May all those who sit at home, burdened 
with small duties, be patient and hold 
to the dignity of their calling. Whether we 
labour with the body or with the brain, 
whether with our higher faculties or whether 
our work be mechanical and dull, may we 
feel ourselves the servants, haply of a few 
people we love, and always of the common- 
wealth, doing what is required of us with 
good sense and honour. Let us glory in valour 
and exertion, knowing these are the way of 
life, and that luxury and ease are the way of 
death. Though the night be dark and the road 
unknown, the tempest loud and courage 
dwindling, we will walk the path of duty with 
childlike simplicity, our hearts being stayed 
on the everlasting right. 
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LXVI—Of Obedience and Subjection. 
[« may verily be a great thing to live in 


obedience, to be under command, and 

not to be at our own disposal. Often it is 
far safer to live in subjection than in a place 
of authority. Many are in obedience from 
necessity rather than from love; these take it 
amiss, and repine for small cause. Nor will 
they gain freedom of spirit, unless with all 
their heart they submit themselves for the 
love of the common life. Though thou run 
hither and thither, thou mayest not find 
peace save in humble subjection to the 
authority of him who is set over thee. Fancies 
about places and change of them have de- 
ceived many. 

True it is that every man willingly 
followeth his own bent, and is the more in- 
clined to those who agree with him. But if the 
spirit of the common life is amongst us, then 
we see that it is necessary sometimes to yield 
up our own opinion for the sake of peace. 
Who is so wise as to have perfect knowledge 
of all things? Therefore trust not too much 
to thine opinion, but be ready also to hear 
the opinions of others. Though thine own 
opinion be good, yet if for the love of all 
thou forgoest it and followest that of another, 
thou shalt the more profit thereby. 

Ofttimes I have heard that it is safer to 
hearken and to receive counsel than to give 
it. It may also come to pass that each opinion 
may be good; but to refuse to hearken to 
others when reason or occasion require it, is 
a mark of pride or wilfulness. 


LXVII—Of the Danger of Superfluity of 
Words. 


VOID, as far as thou canst, the tu- 
Az of men; for talk concerning 

worldly things, though it be inno- 
cently undertaken, is a hindrance, so quickly 
are we led captive and defiled by vanity. 
Many a time I wished that I had held my 
peace and had not gone amongst men. But 
why do we talk and gossip so continually, 
seeing that we so rarely resume our silence 
without some hurt done to our conscience? 
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We like talking so much, because we hope 
by our conversations to gain some mutual 
comfort, and because we seek to refresh our 
wearied spirits by variety of thoughts. And 
we very willingly talk and think of those 
things which we love or desire, or else of 
those which we most dislike. 

But, alas! it is often to no purpose and 
in vain. For this outward consolation is no 
small hindrance to the inner comfort which 
cometh from the spirit of impersonal com- 
munion. Therefore must we watch and pray 
that the time pass not idly away. If it 
be right and desirable for thee to speak, 
speak things which are to edification. Evil 
custom and neglect of our real profit tend 
much to make us heedless of watching over 
our lips. Nevertheless, conversation on spiri- 
tual things helpeth not a little to spiritual 
progress, most of all where those of kindred 
mind and spirit find their ground of fellow- 
ship in the good of all and in the ways that 
lead thereto. 


LXVIII—Of Seeking Peace of Mind, and of 
Spiritual Progress. 


E may enjoy abundance of peace 
if we refrain from busying our- 
selves with the sayings and doings 


of others, and things which concern not our- 
selves. How can he abide long time in peace 
who occupieth himself with other men’s 
matters and with things without himself, and 
meanwhile payeth little or rare heed to the 
self within? Blessed are the single-hearted, 
for they shall have abundance of peace. 

We are too much occupied with our own 
affeCtions, and too anxious about transitory 
things. Seldom, too, do we entirely conquer 
even a single thought, nor are we zealous 
for daily growth in grace. And so we remain 
lukewarm and unspiritual. 

Were we fully watchful of ourselves, and 
not bound in spirit to outward things, then 
might we be wise unto salvation, and make 
progress in contemplation. Our great and 
grievous stumbling-block is that, not being 
freed from our affections and desires, we 
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strive not to enter into the perfect way. And 
when even a little trouble befalleth us, too 
quickly are we cast down, and fly to the 
worldly to give us comfort. 

If we will quit ourselves like men, and 
strive to stand firm in the battle, then shall 
we see all the powers that work for good in 
the world helping us. For they are mighty, 
and are always ready to help those who strive 
and who trust in them; yea, they. provide 
for us occasions of striving, to the end that 
we may win the victoty. 


— LXIX—Of the Unlearning of Evil Habit. 
|: we look upon our progress in religion 


as a progress only in outward observ- 

ances and forms, our devoutness will 
soon come to an end. But let us lay the axe 
to the very root, that being cleansed from 
self-centred affections, we may possess our 
souls in peace. 

If each year should see one fault rooted 
out from us, we should go quickly on to per- 
fection. But, on the contrary, we often feel 
that we were better in the beginning of 
our determination to lead a perfect life than 
after many years of profession. Zeal and 
progress ought to increase day by day; yet 
now it seemeth a great thing if one is able to 
retain some portion of one’s first ardour. 
If we would put some slight stress on our- 
selves at the beginning, then afterwards we 
should be able to do all things with ease and 
joy. 

It is a hard thing to break through habit, 
and a yet harder thing to go contrary to our 
own will. Yet if thou overcome not slight 
and easy obstacles, how shalt thou over- 
come greater ones? Withstand at the be- 
ginning the desire thou fearest, and unlearn 
an evil habit, lest it lead thee little by little 
into worse difficulties. If thou knewest 
what peace a life dead to self should bring to 
thee, and what joy to others, methinketh 
thou wouldst be more zealous for spiritual 
profit. 
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LXX—The Spiritual Danger of Absorption in 
Details. 


ROM the habit of leaving out of ac- 
ecce: all larger considerations in every 

problem, on the ground that they are 
vague and not precisely calculable, men are 
led easily to forget the very existence of such 
considerations. The habit of never suffering 
the mind to dwell on anything great, pro- 
duces often an atheism of the most pitiable 
and helpless kind. The soul of man lives upon | 
the contemplation of laws or principles; it is 
made to be constantly assimilating such sus- 
tenance from the Universe; this is its food: 
Not by bread only, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God doth man live. 
What then must be the moral starvation of 
the man who, from an excess of caution, 
turns away from everything of the kind, until 
from want of habit he can no longer see such 
things, and forgets their very existence; so 
that for him there is no longer any glory in 
the Universe? For all beauty or glory.is but 
the presence of law; and the Universe to him 
has ceased to be a scene of law and has be- 
come an infinite litter. of detail, a rubbish- 
heap of confused particulars, a mere worry 
and weariness to the imagination. I have been 
describing the Philistine, the abject slave of 
details, who worships a humiliated, dissected, 
and abject deity, a mere Dagon, “ fallen 
flat upon the groundsel-edge, and shaming 
his worshippers.” 


LXXI—Anctent Altars and the New Shrine. 


\ | YE rejoice with one another that the 

yoke of ancient ceremonies has 

been taken from us; that in a 
simple ritual and a noble faith we possess the 
liberty by which man lives and grows. We 
look back with amazement at the beliefs we 
took upon trust, at so much that was foolish 
and unnecessary in the traditions of our 
fathers. But the people that sat in darkness 
have seen a great light. We have seen the 
mind of man growing in all the earth, in 
dusky tribes and dim centuries. We hear ‘the 
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psalm of old time roll to the unheeding skies; 
we remember the ancient altars; and through 
all the childishness and through all the horror 
we see some saving grace of truth. We are 
confident the light will not fail in our day. 
We are sure there is guidance for all who will 
receive it, and hope in every dark place, and 
strength for every emergency. 


LXXII—A Thought of Life’s Majesty, and a 
Prayer for Human Mercy. , 


OW rich the treasures we possess! 
H«: have the hills and the great deep 

sea, the sweet flower by the wayside, 
the nightly stars, the ineffable beauty of the 
dawn and the majesty of the sunset. While 
these things are ours, what have we to do 
with the pomp of the world, its titles and 
trumpets, its din and dust, its mean triumphs 
and bitter mockeries! Not to the great, not 
to the people of many possessions, but to the 
sincere and gentle are life’s most precious 
gifts unfolded. May false desires and all envy 
die in us. May the beauty that waits around 
us fill heart and mind with rapture, until 
our tongues speak with the poets, and we 
become as the sound of many waters, and a 
great multitude, praising life for its good- 
ness to the children of men. 

Yet shall we want pity before the night 
comes; pity when sickness is upon us; pity if 
we fall from our true estate; pity if death 
ravishes our homes; pity if the dark cup 
comes to our lips. Fail us not, O our friends, 
in that hour! Comfort us, pardon us, fill us 
with calm thoughts. 


LXXII—The 


Silence. 


HERE is nothing in the history of 
human thought more dramatic or 
more significant than the silence of 
Buddha. Let us try to fathom its depths. 
That there is a deep spiritual meaning, that 
there was a deep spiritual conviction, at the 


heart of it can scarcely be doubted. It was not 
from indifference that Buddha, of all men, 


Significance of Buddha’s 
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became and remained to the end an apparent 
agnostic. And, apart from indifference, 
though there may be silence about “ great 
matters,” there can be no agnosticism (in 
the sense of metaphysical neutrality) in the 
thinker’s inner life. A state of perfect mental 
equilibrium is incompatible with living in- 
terest in the deeper problems of existence. 
The silence of Buddha seems to have been 
the deliberate fulfilment of a self-imposed 
vow. At any rate there was a strong purpose 
behind it; and that purpose must have been 
the outcome, not of philosophical indiffer- 
ence, but of some master “‘ theory of things.” 

The more closely we study the stories in 
which Buddha answers the over-curious with 
silence and gives his reasons for doing so, and 
the more freely we surrender ourselves to the 
subtle influence of their atmosphere, the 
stronger does our conviction become that 
Buddha kept silence, when metaphysical 
questions were discussed, not because he had 
nothing to say about great matters, but be- 
cause he had far too much—because he was 
overwhelmed by the flood of his own mighty 
thoughts, and because the channels of ex- 
pression which the riddle-mongers of his day 
invited him to use were both too narrow and 
too shallow to give his soul relief. As it is on 
the plane of spiritual emotion, so it is on the 
plane of spiritual thought. “ Silence,” says 
one of Shakespeare’s chara¢ters, 


is the perfectest herald of joy: 
I were but little happy if I could say 


how much. 


The babbling river, as another poet reminds 
us, is overwhelmed and silenced by the flow 
of the tide-wave from the unfathomed sea. 
This simile has the beauty of truth. The 
mind that is visited by world-encompassing 
waves of thought (or of emotion) has more 
to say than words can express, or than other 
minds can receive. There are, indeed, some 
gifted souls for whom the channel of poetry 
provides an overflow (rather than an out- 
flow) for their flooding thoughts. For the 
rest of us (as Buddha saw clearly) there is 
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but one available outlet—that of a€tion, 
conduct, life; and life will have a stronger 
purpose and a larger scope when silence is 
behind it than when its motive force is a flux 
of words. So eloquent and so significant is 
Buddha’s own silence, that it seems at last, 
when one becomes familiar with it, to give a 
clearer insight into the secrets of his soul than 
any formulated confession of words could 
ever have done. 


LXXIV—The Everlasting Memorial of Virtue. 


W shall be called great upon the 
earth? 
He that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, 
He that hath not inclined his soul to false- 
hood, nor spoken deceitfully, 
He that hath served his country and man- 
kind. 
Let us call to remembrance the great and 
good, 
Who in past times have wrought righteous- 
ness: 
Leaders of the people by their judgment, 
Giving counsel by their understanding, 
Wise and just in their example, 
Bravely maintaining liberty and right. 
Their bodies are mingled with the earth, 
But their name liveth for evermore. 
The people will tell of their wisdom, 
And assemblies of men will show forth their 
praise. 
For the memorial of virtue is immortal, 
It draws to itself the love and admiration 
of men. 
When it is present mankind take example of it; 
When it is gone they desire it. 
It weareth a crown and triumpheth for ever; 
Yea, blessed is the memory of the just, 
For they rest from their labours, 
And their works do follow them. 
Wherefore, seeing we have such examples be- 
fore us, 
Let us lay aside every weight and cumber- 
ing sin, 
And let us run with patience 
The race that is set before us. 
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LXXV—Buddha’s Denial of all Moral Value 
to Metaphysics. 


HE venerable Malukya comes to the 
Buddha, and expresses his astonish- 


ment that the Master’s discourse 
leaves a series of the very most important and 
deepest questions unanswered. “Is the world 
eternal or is it limited by bounds of time? 
Does the Perfect Buddha live on beyond 
death? Does the Perfect One not live on 
beyond death? It pleases me not,” says the 
monk, “ that all this shall remain unanswered, 
and I do not think it right; therefore I am 
come to the Master to interrogate him 
about these doubts. May it please Buddha to 
answer them if he can. When anyone does not 
understand: a matter and does not know it, 
then a straightforward man says: I do not 
understand that, I do not know that.” 

We see: the question of the Nirvana is 
brought before Buddha by that monk as 
dire€tly and definitely as could ever be pos- 
sible. And what answers Buddha? He says in 
his Socratic fashion, not without a touch of 
irony, ‘‘What have I said to thee before 
now, Malukyaputta? Have I said, ‘ Come, 
Malukyaputta, and be my disciple, and I shall 
teach thee whether the world is everlasting 
or not everlasting, whether the world is finite 
or infinite, whether the vital faculty is iden- 
tical with the body or separate from it, 
whether the Perfect One lives on after death 
or does not live on, or whether the Perfe& 
One lives on and at the same time does not 
live on after death, or whether he neither 
lives on nor does not live on’? ” 

** That thou hast not said, Sire.” 

“ Or hast thou,”’ Buddha goes on, “ said to 
me: ‘I shall be thy disciple if thou wilt 
declare unto me whether the world is ever- 
lasting or not everlasting, and so on’? ” 

This also must Malukya answer in the 
negative. 

“Tf a man,’? Buddha proceeds, ‘ were 
struck by a poisoned arrow, and his friends 
and relatives called in a skilful physician, 
what if the wounded man said: ‘I shall not 
allow my wound to be treated until I know 
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who the man is by whom I have been 
wounded, whether he is a noble, a Brahman, 
a Vaicya, a Cidra ’?—or if he said: ‘I shall 
not allow my wound to be treated until I 
know what they call the man who has 
wounded me, and of what family he is, 
whether heistall or small or of middle stature, 
and how his weapon was made with which 
he has struck me.? What would the end of 
the case be? The man would die of his wound. 


“Why has Buddha not taught his dis- 


ciples whether the world is finite or infinite, 
whether the saint lives on beyond death or 
not? Because the knowledge of these things 
does not conduce to progress in holiness, 
because it does not contribute to peace and 
enlightenment. What contributes to peace 
and enlightenment, Buddha has taught his 
own: the truth of suffering, the truth of the 
origin of suffering, the truth of the path to 
the cessation of suffering. Therefore, Maluk- 
yaputta, whatsoever has not been revealed by 
me, let that remain unrevealed; and what 
has been revealed, let it be revealed.” 


LXXVI—The Graces that should Abound 
within a Religious Fellowship. 


BESEECH you, brethren, that ye present 
| your bodies a living sacrifice, but follow- 

ing your own judgment by rendering 
reasonable service to your fellow-men. And 
be not conformed to the current standards 
of the world round about you: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that good, and 
acceptable, and perfeét will which we wor- 
ship as the inmost law and being of us all. 
For I say, through the grace given unto me, 
to every man that is among you, not to think 
of himself more highly than he ought to 
think; but to think soberly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. 
For as we have many members in one body, 
and all members have not the same office: so 
we, being many, are one body, and every one 
members one of another. Having then-gifts 
differing according to the grace that is given 
to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy 
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according to the proportion of faith: or 
ministry, let us wait on our ministering: 
or he that teacheth, on teaching: or he that 
exhorteth, on exhortation: he that giveth, 
let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, 
with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with 
cheerfulness. 

Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good. Be kindly affeCtioned one to another 
with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another; not slothful in business; fervent 
in spirit. Bless them which persecute you; 
bless and curse not. Rejoice with them that 
do rejoice, and weep with them that weep. 
Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Mind not high things, but condescend to 
men. of low estate. Be not wise in your own 
conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
Provide things honest in the sight of all men. 
If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. 

Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink; for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. 


LXXVII—The Signs of Goodness. 


HE parts and signs of goodness are 
many. If a man be gracious and cour- 
teous to strangers, it shows he is a 
citizen of the world, and that his heart is 
no island cut off from other lands, but a con- 
tinent that joins to them. If he be compas- 
slonate towards the afflictions of others, it 
shows that his heart is like the noble tree, 
that is wounded itself when it gives the balm. 
If he easily pardons and remits offences, it 
shows that his mind is planted above in- 
juries, so that he cannot be shot. If he be 
thankful for small benefits, it shows that he 
weighs men’s minds and not their trash. 
But, above all, if he have St Paul’s perfection, 
that he would wish to be anathema from 
Christ for the salvation of his brethren, it 
shows much of a divine nature and a kind of 
conformity with Christ himself. 
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LXXVIII—Superstition a Greater Evil than 
Atheism. 


T were better to have no opinion of God 
| at all than such an opinion as is unworthy 

of him; for the one is unbelief, the other 
is contumely, and certainly superstition is 
the reproach of the Deity. Plutarch says well 
to this purpose, “ Surely I had rather a great 
deal that men should say there was no 
such man at.allas! Phitarch, than that 
they should say there was one Plutarch 
who would eat his own children as soon as 
they were born—as the poets speak of 
Saturn.” And as the contumely is greater 
towards God, so the danger is greater to- 
wards men. Atheism leaves a man to sense, 
to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to 
reputation: all of which may be guides 
to an outward moral virtue, though 
religion were not. But superstition dis- 
mounts all these and ereéts an absolute 
monarchy in the minds of men. Therefore 
atheism never did perturb States, for it makes 
men wary of themselves, as looking no 
further; and we see the times inclined to 
atheism, as the times of Augustus Cesar, 
were civil times. But superstition has been 
the confusion of many States. 


LXXIX—Morality as the Nature of Things. 


HEN we say that morality is the 
nature of things, we need not 
commit ourselves to the optimistic 


or sentimental hypothesis that wickedness 
always fares ill in the world, or, on the other 
hand, that whoso hearkens diligently to the 
divine voice, and observes all the command- 
ments to do them, shall be blessed in his 
basket and his store and all the work of his 
hand. ’Theclaims of morality to our allegiance, 
so far as its precepts are solidly established, 
rest on the same positive base as our faith 
in the truth of physical laws. Moral prin- 
ciples, when they are true, are at bottom only 
registered generalizations from experience. 
They record certain uniformities of ante- 
cedence and consequence in the region of 
human conduct. Want of faith in the per- 
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sistency of these uniformities is only a little 
less fatuous in the moral order than a corre- 
sponding want of faith would instantly dis- 
close itself to be in the purely physical order. 
In both orders alike there is only too much of 
this kind of fatuousness, this readiness to 
believe that for once in our favour the stream 
shall flow uphill, that we may live in mias- 
matic air unpoisoned, that a government may 
depress the energy, the self-reliance, the 
public spirit of its citizens, and yet be able 
to count on these qualities whenever the 
government itself may have broken down, 
and left the country to make the best of 
such resources as are left after so severe and 
prolonged a drain. 

This is the sense in which morality is the 
nature of things. 


LXXX—The Avoidance of Pitfalls. 


T is not possible for man to walk where 
| s=: are no pitfalls—pitfalls for his 

qualities, his labours, his gifts, his ten- 
dencies. 

So, instead of refusing to walk abroad 
beyond the limits of his garden, let him 
wander over the universe, avoiding as many 
of the pitfalls as he can, aod clambering out 
of the rest by the help of his unforgetting 
God; and bringing out of each pitfall a little 
more wisdom to help him in avoiding the 
next; and always remembering that the pit 
overgrown with the bramble of conven- 
tional silence is the most dangerous. 


LXXXI—Of Avoiding Rash Fudgment. 


OOK well unto thyself, and beware 
[ e thou judge not the doings of 

others without sufficient grounds; but 
rather learn to suspend judgment. In at- 
tempting to judge others a man laboureth 
not in vain, provided he look well to it, never 
to form a conclusion without adequate 
knowledge. In judging others without good 
grounds, a man often erreth, and easily 
falleth into sin; also in judging ‘and examin- 
ing himself he doth not always labour to 
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good purpose. According asa matter toucheth 
our fancy so ofttimes do we judge of 
it; for easily do we fail of true judgment 
because of our own personal feeling. If the 
good of all men for all time were always the 
sole object of our desire, we should the less 
easily be troubled by the erring judgment of 
our fancy. 

But often some secret thought lurking 
within us, or even some outward circum- 
stance, turneth us aside. Many are secretly 
seeking their own ends in what they do, yet 
know it not. They seem to live in good peace 
of mind so long as things go well with them, 
-and according to their desires, but if their 
desires be frustrated and broken, immedi- 
ately they are shaken and displeased. Diver- 
sity of feelings and opinions very often bring 
about dissensions between friends, between 
countrymen, between conscientious men. 

Established custom is not easily relin- 
quished, and no man is very easily led to see 
with the eyes of an unbiassed and competent 
witness. If thou rest more upon thine own 
feelings and self-interest than upon the 
power of right reason and prolonged ex- 
perience, thy light shall come slowly and 
hardly. 


LXXXII—Purified by Fire of Temptation. 


O long as we live in the world we cannot 
be without trouble and trial. Wherefore 
it is written in Job, The life of man upon 
the earth is a trial. And therefore ought each 
of us to give heed concerning trials and temp- 
tations, and watch unto prayer, lest evil 
men and our own instin¢ts find occasion to 
deceive; for both bad men and our natural 
impulses never sleep, but lie awake watching 
when they may succeed. No man is so perfect 
in holiness that he hath never temptations, 
nor can we ever be wholly free from them. 
Yet, notwithstanding, temptations turn 
greatly unto our profit, even though they 
be great and hard to bear; for through them 
we are humbled, purified, instructed. The 
best men have passed through much tribula- 
tion and temptation, and have profited 
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thereby. And they who endured not temp- 
tations became reprobate and fell away. 
There is no position so sacred, no place so 
secret, that it is without temptations and 
adversities. 

There is no man wholly free from temp- 
tations so long as he liveth, because we have 
the root of temptation within ourselves, in 
that we are not born with instin¢ts and appe- 
tites attuned to the good of humanity. One 
temptation or sorrow passeth and another 
cometh; and always we shall have somewhat to 
suffer, for we, asyet, are unadjusted to perfect 
happiness. Many who seek to fly from temp- 
tations, fall yet more deeply into them. By 
flight alone we cannot overcome, but by 
endurance and true humility we are made 
stronger than all our enemies. 

He who only resisteth outwardly and 
pulleth not up by the root, shall profit little; 
nay, rather temptations will return to him 
the more quickly and will be the more ter- 
rible. Little by little, through patience and 
long-suffering, thou shalt conquer by the 
help of all the quiet and hidden but powerful 
forces that make for good diffused round 
about thee and throughout thine own nature, 
rather than by violence and thine own 
strength of will. In the midst of temptation 
often seek counsel; and deal not hardly with 
one who is tempted, but comfort and 
strengthen him, as thou wouldst have done 
unto thyself. 


LXXXIII—The Benefits of Resisting Temp- 


tation. 


r | NHE beginning of all temptations to 
evil is instability of temper, and want 
of trust in the power and reality of 

goodness; for even as a ship without a helm 

is tossed about by the waves, so is a man who 
is careless and infirm of purpose tempted now 
on this side, now on that. As fire testeth iron, 
so doth temptation the upright man. Often- 
times we know not what strength we have; 
but temptation revealeth to us what we are. 
Nevertheless we must watch, specially in the 
beginnings of temptation; for then is the foe 
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the more easily mastered, when he is not 
suffered to enter within the mind, but is met 
outside the door as soon as he hath knocked. 
Wherefore one saith, 


Check the beginnings; once thou might’st have 
cured, 
But now ’tis past thy skill, too long hath it endured. 


For first cometh to the mind the bare 
suggestion of evil, then the strong imagina- 
tion, afterwards pleasure, evil, affection, as- 
sent. And so little by little the enemy 
entereth in altogether, because it was not 
resisted at the beginning. And the longer a 
man delayeth his resistance, the weaker he 
groweth, and the stronger groweth the enemy 
against him. 

Some men suffer their most grievous 
temptations in the beginning of their deter- 
mination to lead a perfect life, some at the 
end. Some are sorely tried their whole lifelong. 
Some there are who are tempted but slightly. 

Therefore we ought not to despair when 
we are tempted, but the more fervently 
should cry unto all good men and the 
latent good in our own souls; these will help 
us in all our tribulations. 

In temptations and troubles a man is 
proved, what progress he hath made, and 
therein is his reward the greater, and his 
virtue doth the more appear. Nor is it a 
great thing if a man be earnest and zealous 
so long as he suffereth no affliction; but if he 
behave himself patiently in the time of ad- 
versity, then is there hope of great progress. 
Some are kept safe from great temptations, 
but are overtaken in those which are little 
and common, and this humiliation teaches 
them not to trust to themselves in great 
things, being weak in small things. 


LXXXIV—Of W orks of Charity. 
F OR no worldly good whatsoever, and 


for the love of no man, must anything 
be done which is evil; but for the help 
of the suffering a good work must sometimes 
be postponed, or be changed for a better; 
for herein a good work is not destroyed, but 
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improved. Without charity no work pro- 
fiteth; but whatsoever is done in charity, 
howsoever small and of no reputation it be, 
bringeth forth good fruit. 

He doth much who loveth much. He doth 
much who doth well. He doth well who 
ministereth to the public good rather than 
to his own weal. Oftentimes that seemeth to 
be charity which is rather vanity, because it 
springeth from natural self-will, hope of re- 
payment, desire of gain. 

He who hath true and perfect charity, 
in no wise seeketh his own good, but de- 
sireth that all mankind be benefited. He 
envieth none, because he longeth for no 
selfish joy; nor doth he desire to rejoice 
in himself, but longeth to be blessed in the 
good of all as the highest. He ascribeth good 
to none save that spirit dwelling in men that 
bindeth them together in love and social 
service. That spirit is the Fountain whence 
all good proceedeth, and the End, the Peace, 
the Joy of all earnest men. 


LXXXV—Of Bearing with the Faults of 
Others. 


HOSE things which a man cannot 
amend in himself or in others, he ought 
patiently to bear. Bethink thee that 
perhaps it is better for thy trial and patience, 
without which our merits are but little 
worth. Nevertheless, thou oughtest, when 
thou findest such impediments, to call upon 
all the good forces in thyself, in other men 
and in nature to sustain thee, that thou be 
able to bear them with a good will. 

If one who is once or twice admonished 
refuse to hearken, strive not with him, but 
commit him to the later effeéts of what thou 
hast already said and to the illumination that 
will come to him from new experiences. 
Endeavour to be patient in bearing with 
other men’s faults and infirmities, whatsoever 
they be; for thou thyself also hast many 
things which have need to be borne with by 
others. If thou canst not make thine own self 
what thou desirest, how shalt thou be able 
to fashion another to thine own liking? We 
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are ready to see others made perfeét, and yet 
we do not amend our own shortcomings. 

We will that others be straitly corre¢ted, 
but we will not be corrected ourselves. The 
freedom of others displeaseth us, but we are 
dissatisfied that our own wishes shall be 
denied us. We desire rules to be made 
restraining others, but by no means will we 
suffer ourselves to be restrained. Thus there- 
fore doth it plainly appear how seldom we 
weigh our neighbour in the same balance 
with ourselves. 

We may learn to bear one another’s 
burdens, because none is without defect, 
none without a burden, none sufficient ot 
himself, none wise enough of himself; but it 
behoveth us to bear with one another, to 
comfort one another, to help, to instruét, 
toadmonish one another. How much strength 
each man hath is best proved by occasions of 
adversity: for temptations do not make a 
man frail; they but show what he is. 


LXXXVI—Of Home Life. 


T behoveth thee to learn to control 
| esa in many things, if thou wilt live 

in the same house in amity and concord 
with others. It is no small thing to dwell in a 
family and to live there without complaint, 
and therein to remain faithful even unto 
death. Blessed is he who hath lived a good 
life at home and brought his years there to a 
happy end. If thou wilt stand fast and wilt 
profit as thou oughtest, hold thyself as one 
whose highest good is to serve those nearest 
to thee. Thou wilt have to be counted as a 
fool for the sake of thy home if thou wilt 
make thy family a spiritual community of 
blessing to all its members. 

Our clothing and outward appearance 
are of small account; it is change of character 
and entire purification of the affections 
which make a true father or mother, sister or 
brother and son or daughter. He who seeketh 
aught save the good of the little community 
of the home and the health of his own soul, 
shall find only tribulation and sorrow in the 
intimacy of the home circle. Nor can he stand 
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long in peace who striveth not to be least of 
all and to be the servant of all. 

Thou art called by family relationships to 
endure and to labour, not to a life of ease and 
trifling talk. Here, therefore, are men tried as 
gold in a furnace. No man can stand unless 
with all his heart he will humble himself for 
the sake of those who, without his own 
choosing, are nearest to him. 


LXXXVII—Of the Love of Solitude and 


Silence. 


NE hath said, “‘ As oft as I have gone 
(_) mons men, so oft have I returned 

less a man.” This is what we often 
experience when we have been a long time in 
conversation. For it is easier to be altogether 
silent than it is not to exceed in words. It is 
easier to remain hidden at home than to keep 
sufficient guard upon thyself out of doors. 
He, therefore, that seeketh to reach that 
which is hidden and spiritual must go “ apart 
from the multitude.” No man safely goeth 
abroad who loveth not to rest at home. No 
man safely talketh but he who loveth to hold 
his peace. No man safely ruleth but he who 
loveth to be subjet. No man safely com- 
mandeth but he who loveth to obey. 

No man safely rejoiceth but he who hath 
the testimony of a good conscience within 
himself. The boldness of the best men was 
always full of the fear of temptation. Nor 
were they the less earnest and humble in 
themselves, because they shone forth with 
great virtues and grace. But the boldness of 
wicked men springeth from pride and pre- 
sumption, and at the last turneth to their 
own confusion. 

Often those who stand highest in the 
esteem of men fall the more grievously 
because of their over-great confidence. 
Wherefore it is very profitable unto many that 
they should not be without inward tempta- 
tions, but should be frequently assaulted, 
lest they be over-confident, lest they beindeed 
lifted up into pride, or else lean too freely 
upon the consolations of outward success. 

No man is worthy of inward consolation 
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but he who hath diligently exercised himself 
in compun¢tion. If thou wilt feel com- 
punction within thy heart, enter into thy 
chamber and shut out the tumults of the 
world. As it is written, Commune with your 
own heart in your chamber and be stil]. In 
retirement thou shalt find what often thou 
wilt lose abroad. Retirement, if thou continue 
therein, groweth sweet, but if thou keep not 
in it, it begetteth weariness. 


LXXXVITI—Of the Contemplation of Human 
Misery. 

y | ‘HOU art miserable wheresoever thou 
art, and whithersoever thou turnest, 
unless thou live in and for the service 

of all. Why art thou disquieted because it 

happeneth not to thee according to thy 
wishes and desires? Who is he that hath 

everything according to his will? Neither I, 

nor thou, nor any man upon the earth. 

There is no man in the world free from 


trouble or anguish, though he were King or — 


Pope. Who is he who hath the happiest lot? 
Even he who is strong to suiter somewhat for 
the cause of justice and mercy. 

There are many foolish and unstable men 
who say, ‘‘ See what a prosperous life that 
man hath, how rich and how great he is, how 
powerful, how exalted! ” But open thine eyes 
to the good things possessed by the humblest 
servant of the common life, and thou shalt 
see that all these worldly things are nothing; 
they are utterly uncertain, yea they are 
wearisome, because they are never possessed 
without care and fear. The happiness of man 
lieth not in the abundance of outward things, 
but a moderate portion sufficeth him. 

Woe to those who know not their own 
misery, and yet greater woe to those who love 
a miserable and corrupt life! 

O foolish and faithless of heart, who lie 
buried so deep in material things that they 
relish nothing save the things of the flesh! 
Miserable ones! they will too sadly find out 
at the last how vile and worthless was that 
which they loved. 

Lose not, brother, thy loyal desire of 
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progress in things spiritual. There is yet time, 
the hour is not past. Why wilt thou put off 
thy resolution? Arise, begin this very moment 
and say, ‘‘ Now is the time to do; now is the 
time to fight; now is the proper time for 
amendment.” When thou art ill at ease and 
troubled, then is the time when thou art 
nearest unto blessing. 

Oh, how great is the frailty of man, 
which is ever prone to evil! To-day thou 
confessest thy sins, and to-morrow thou 
committest again the sins thou didst confess. 
Now dost thou resolve to avoid a fault, and 
within an hour thou behavest thyself as if 
thou hadst never resolved at all. Good cause 
have we therefore to humble ourselves, and 
never to think highly of ourselves, seeing that 
we are so frail and unstable. 


LXXXIX—Of Gaining Strength in Solitude. 


N silence and quiet the soul goeth 
| fewer and learneth the hidden things 

of the good life. It is better to be un- 
known and take heed to oneself than to 
neglect oneself and work wonders. It is 
praiseworthy for a serious man to go seldom 
abroad, to fly from being seen, to have no 
desire to see men. 

Why wouldest thou see what thou mayest 
not have? The world passeth away and the 
lust thereof. The desires of sensuality draw 
thee abroad, but when an hour is past, what 
dost thou bring home but a weight upon thy 
conscience and distraction of heart? A merry 
going forth bringeth often a sorrowful return, 
and a merry evening maketh a sad morning. 
So doth all carnal joy begin pleasantly, but 
in the end it gnaweth away and destroyeth. 
What canst thou see abroad which thou 
seest not at home? Behold the heaven and 
the earth and the elements, for out of these 
are all things made. 

What canst thou see anywhere which can 
continue long under the sun? Thou believest 
perchance that thou shalt be satisfied, but 
thou wilt never be able to attain unto this. 
If thou shouldst see all things before thee at 
once, what would it be but a vain vision? 
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Leave vain things to vain men, and mind 
thou the things which thine own soul hath 
commanded thee. Shut thy door upon thee, 
and call unto thyself those who have died to 
save others. Remain with them in thy 
chamber, for thou shalt not elsewhere find so 
great peace. If thou hadst not gone forth nor 
listened to vain talk, thou hadst the better 
kept thyself in good peace. 


XC—Of Preparation for Death. 


F thou hadst a good conscience thou 

wouldst not greatly fear death. It were 

better for thee to watch against sin than 
to fly from death. If to-day thou art not 
ready, how shalt thou be ready to-morrow? 
To-morrow is an uncertain day; and how 
knowest thou that thou shalt have a to- 
morrow? 

What doth it profit to live long, when we 
amend so little? Ah! long life doth not 
always amend, but often the more increaseth 
guilt. Oh, that we might spend a single day 
in this world as it ought to be spent! 

When it is morning, reflect that it may be 
thou shalt not see the evening; and at even- 
tide dare not to boast thyself of the morrow. 
Always be thou prepared, and so live that 
death may never find thee unprepared. 

Happy and wise is he who now striveth 
to be such in life as he would fain be found in 
death! For a perfect contempt of outward 
show, a fervent desire to excel in virtue, the 
love of discipline, the painfulness of repen- 
tance, readiness to obey, denial of self: these 
are the things which shall give great confi- 
dence of a happy death. Whilst thou art in 
health thou hast many opportunities of good 
works; but when thou art in sickness I know 
not how much thou wilt be able to do. Few 
are made better by infirmity: even as they 
who wander much abroad seldom become 
holy. . 

Trust not to thy friends and kinsfolk, 
nor put off the work of thy salvation to the 
future, for men will forget thee sooner than 
thou thinkest. It is better for thee now to 
provide in time, and to send some good 
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before thee, than to trust to the help of 
others. 

Ah, foolish one! why thinkest thou that 
thou shalt live long, when thou art not sure 
of a single day? How many have been 
deceived, and suddenly have been snatched 
away from the body! How many times hast 
thou heard how one was slain by the sword, 
another was drowned, another falling from 
a high place broke his neck, another died at 
the table, another whilst at play! One died 
by fire, another by the sword, another by the 
pestilence, another by robbers. Thus cometh 
death to all, and the life of men swiftly 
passeth away like a shadow. 

Who will remember thee after thy death? 
And who will entreat for thee? Work, work 
now, O dearly beloved, work all that thou 
canst. For thou knowest not when thou shalt 
die, nor what shall happen to thee after death. 
While thou hast time, lay up for thyself 
undying riches. 


XCI—Of the Zealous Amendment of our whole 
Life. 


NE thing there is which holdeth back 
(_) mans from progress and fervent 

amendment, even the dread of diffi- 
culty, or the labour of the confli€t. Neverthe- 
less, they advance above all others in virtue 
who strive manfully to conquer those things 
which are most grievous and contrary to 
them; for there a man profiteth most and 
meriteth greater grace, where he most over- 
cometh himself. 

All men have not the same passions to 
conquer, yet he who is diligent shall attain 
more profit, although he have stronger 
passions, than another who is more temperate 
of disposition, but is witha] less fervent in the 
pursuit of virtue. Three things specially 
avail unto improvement in holiness, namely, 
firmness to withdraw ourselves from the sin 
to which by nature we are most inclined, and 
earnest zeal for that good in which we are 
most lacking, and the losing of ourselves by 
absorption in the humble service of others or 
in some great claim of social justice. 
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As thine eye observeth others, so again 
are the eyes of others upon thee. 

He who is earnest receiveth and beareth 
well all things that are laid upon him. He 
who is careless and lukewarm hath trouble 
upon trouble, and suffereth anguish upon 
every side, because he is without inward 
consolation, and is forbidden to seek that 
which is outward. He who is living without 
discipline is exposed to grievous ruin. He 
who seeketh easier and lighter discipline 
shall always be in distress, because one thing 
or another will give him displeasure. 

When a man hath come to this, that he 
seeketh comfort from no one created thing, 
then doth he perfe€tly begin to enjoy the 
reality of the inward vision; then also will he 
be well contented with whatsoever shall 
happen unto him. 

At eventide thou shalt always be glad if 
thou spend the day profitably. 


XCII—Of the Inward Life. 


EARN to despise outward things and 
| « give thyself to things inward, and 

thou shalt see the kingdom of God 
come within thee. For the kingdom of God 
is peace and joy in the spirit of the common 
life, and it is not given to the wicked. 

There is no great trust to be placed in a 
frail and mortal man, even though he be 
useful and dear to us; neither should much 
sorrow arise within us if sometimes he oppose 
and contradict us. They who are on thy side 
to-day may to-morrow be against thee, and 
often are they turned round like the wind. 
Put thy whole trust in what is good and right, 
and let it be thy fear and thy love. 

He who knoweth things as they are and 
not as they are said or seem to be, he truly is 
wise, and is taught of experience more than 
of men. He who knoweth how to walk from 
within, and to set little value upon outward 
things, requireth not places nor waiteth for 
seasons for the doing of all the good he can. 
The inward man quickly recolleéteth him- 
self, because he is never entirely given up to 
outward things. No outward labour and no 
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necessary occupations stand in his way, but 
as events fall out, so doth he fit himself to 
them. He who is rightly disposed and ordered 
within careth not for the strange and per- 
verse conduct of men. A man is hindered and 
distracted in so far as he is moved by outward 
things. 

If it were well with thee, and thou wert 
purified from evil, all things would work 
together for thy good and profiting. For this 
cause do many things displease thee and 
often trouble thee, that thou art not yet 
perfectly dead to thyself nor separated from 
all outward show. Nothing so defileth and 
entangleth the heart of man as impure love 
towards particular things. If thou rejectest 
outward comfort thou wilt be able to con- 
template ideal things and frequently to be 
joyful inwardly. 


XCIII—Of the Good Peaceable Man. 


IRST keep thyself in peace, and then 
Past thou be able to be a peacemaker 

towards others. A peaceable man doth 
more good than a well-learned. A passionate 
man turneth even good into evil and easily 
believeth evil; a good, peaceable man con- 
verteth all things into good. He who dwelleth 
in peace is suspicious of none, but he who is — 
discontented and restless is tossed with many 
suspicions, and is neither quiet himself nor 
suffereth others to be quiet. He often saith 
what he ought not to say, and omitteth what 
it were more expedient for him to do. He 
considereth to what duties others are bound, 
and neglecteth those to which he is bound 
himself. Therefore be zealous first over 
thyself, and then mayest thou righteously be 
zealous concerning thy neighbour. 

Thou knowest well how to excuse and to 
colour thine own deeds, but thou wilt not 
accept the excuses of others. It would be 
more just to accuse thyself and excuse thy 
brother. If thou wilt that others bear with 
thee, bear thou with others. Behold how far 
thou art as yet from the true charity and 
humility, which knows not how to be angry 
or indignant against any save self alone. It is 
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no great thing to mingle with the good and 
the meek, for this is naturally pleasing to all, 
and every one of us willingly enjoyeth peace 
and Jiketh best those who think with us: but 
to be able to live peaceably with the hard 
and perverse, or with the disorderly, or those 
who oppose us, this is a great grace and a 
thing much to be commended and most 
worthy of a man. 

There are who keep themselves in peace 
and keep peace also with others, and there 
are who neither have peace nor suffer others 
to have peace; they are troublesome to 
others, but always more troublesome to 
themselves. And there are who hold them- 
selves in peace, and study to bring others 
unto peace; nevertheless, all our peace in this 
sad life lieth in humble suffering rather than 
in not feeling adversities. He who best 
knoweth how to suffer shall possess the most 
peace; that man is conqueror of himself and 
lord of the world, the friend of Christ, and 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 


XCIV—Of a Pure Mind and Simple Intention. 


Y two wings is man lifted above petty 
Bare. even by simplicity and purity. 

Simplicity ought to be in the inten- 
tion, purity in the affection. No good aétion 
will be distasteful to thee if thou be free 
within from inordinate affection. If thou 
reachest after and seekest nothing but the 
will of the spirit that unites men in love and 
the benefit of thy neighbour, thou wilt 
entirely enjoy inward liberty. If thine heart 
were right, then should every creature be to 
thee a mirror of life anda bookof holy do¢trine. 
‘There is no creature so small and vile but 
that it showeth us the goodness of the soul 
of its species. 

If thou wert good and pure within, then 
wouldst thou look upon all things without 
hurt and understand them aright. A pure 
heart seeth the very depths of heaven and 
hell. Such as each one is inwardly, so judgeth 
he outwardly. If there is any joy in the world, 
surely the man of pure heart possesseth it; 
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and if there is anywhere tribulation and 
anguish, the evil conscience knoweth it best. 
As iron cast into the fire loseth rust and is 
made altogether glowing, so the man who 
turneth himself altogether unto the good of 
all is freed from slothfulness and changed 
into a new man. 

When a man beginneth to grow luke- 
warm, then he feareth a little labour, and 
willingly accepteth outward consolation; but 
when he beginneth perfectly to conquer 
himself and to walk manfully in the way of 
kindness, then he counteth as nothing those 
things which aforetime seemed to be so 
grievous unto him. 


XCV—Of Self-Esteem. 


FTENTIMES we perceive not how 
(ers is our inward blindness. We 
often do ill and excuse it worse. Some- 
times we are moved by passion and count it 
zeal; we blame little faults in others and pass 
over great faults in ourselves. Quickly enough 
we feel and reckon up what we bear at the 
hands of others, but we reflect not how much 
others are bearing from us. He who would 
weigh well and rightly his own doings would 
not be the man to judge severely of another. 
The spiritually minded man putteth care 
for his own integrity before all cares; and he 
who diligently attendeth to himself easily 
keepeth silence concerning others. Thou wilt 
never be spiritually minded unless thou art 
silent concerning other men’s matters and 
take full heed to thyself. If thou think wholly 
upon thyself and upon that which is right 
and good, what thou seest out of doors shall 
move thee little. 

Then shalt thou make great progress if 
thou keep thyself free from all worldly care. 
Thou shalt lamentably fall away if thou set a 
value upon any worldly thing. Let nothing be 
great, nothing high, nothing pleasing, nothing 
acceptable unto thee, save the spirit of service 
and the things of the true life. Reckon 
as altogether vain whatsoever consolation 
comes to thee from any particular creature. 
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XCVI—Of the Foy of a Good Conscience. 


HE testimony of a good conscience is 
the glory of a good man. Have a good 
conscience, and thou shalt ever have 
joy. A good conscience is able to bear exceed- 
ing much, and is exceeding joyful in the 
midst of adversities; an evil conscience is ever 
fearful and unquiet. Thou shalt rest sweetly 
if thy heart condemn thee not. Never rejoice 
unless when thou hast done well. The wicked 
have never true joy, nor feel internal peace, 
for there is no peace to the wicked. And if 
they say, “ We are in peace, there shall no 
harm happen unto us, and who shall dare to 
do us hurt?” believe them not, for suddenly 
their deeds shall be brought to naught, and 
their thoughts shall perish. 

Brief is the glory which is given and 
received of men. Sadness always goeth hand 
in hand with the glory of the world. The 
glory of the good is in their consciences, and 
not in the report of men. He who careth for 
neither praises nor reproaches hath great 
tranquillity of heart. 

- He will easily be contented and filled 
with peace whose conscience is pure. Thou 
art none the holier if thou art praised, nor the 
viler if thou art reproached. Thou art what 
thou art. If thou considerest well what thou 
art inwardly, thou wilt not care what men 
will say of thee. 


XCVII—On Bearing One’s Cross. 


F thou willingly bear thy cross it will 
| bear thee, and will bring thee to the end 

which thou seekest, even where there 
shall be the end of suffering; though it shall 
not be here. If thou bear it unwillingly, thou 
makest a burden for thyself and greatly in- 
creasest thy load; and yet nevertheless thou 
must bear it. If thou cast away one cross, 
without doubt thou shalt find another, and 
perchance a heavier. 

Thinkest thou to escape what no mortal 
hath been able to avoid? Which of the saints 
in the world hath been without a cross and 
tribulation? 

But yet the man who is thus in so many 
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ways afflicted is not without refreshment of 
consolation, because he feeleth abundant 
fruit to be growing within him out of the 
bearing of his cross. For whilst he willingly 
submitteth himself to it, every burden of 
tribulation is turned into an assurance of 
divine comfort, and the more the flesh is 
wasted by affliction, the more is the 
spirit strengthened mightily by inward 
grace. 

It is not in the nature of man without 
effort to bear his cross, to love his cross, to 
keep the body under and bring it into 
subjection, to fly from honours, to bear 
reproaches meekly, to despise self and desire 
to be despised, to bear all adversities and 
losses, and to desire no outward prosperity in 
this world. But do thou set thyself to endure 
tribulations, and reckon them the best con- 
solations; for the sufferings of this present 
moment are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed in us when 
we shall have died to self. 

When thou hast come to this, that tribu- 
lation is sweet and pleasant to thee for 
righteousness’ sake, then reckon that it is 
well with thee, because thou hast found 
paradise on earth. So long as it is hard to thee 
to suffer and thou desirest to escape, so long 
it will not be well with thee, and tribulations 
will follow thee everywhere. 


XCVITI—Of the Wonderful Power of Selfless 
Love. 


OVE is a great thing, a good above all 


others, which alone maketh every heavy 

burden light, and levels every in- 
equality. For it beareth a burden and maketh 
it no burden, it maketh every bitter thing 
sweet and of good taste. Love willeth to be on 
high, and not to be held down by anything 
mean. Love willeth to be free and aloof from 
all worldly affection, lest its inward power of 
vision be hindered, lest it be entangled by 
any worldly prosperity or overcome by ad- 
versity. Nothing is sweeter than love, nothing 
stronger, nothing loftier, nothing broader, 
nothing pleasanter, nothing fuller nor better 
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in heaven nor in earth, for love was born of 
the universal good, and cannot rest save in 
the universal good. 

He who loveth flyeth, runneth and is 
glad; he is free and not hindered. He giveth 
all things for all things, and hath all things in 
all things. He looketh not for gifts, but 
turneth himself above all good things to the 
giver. Love oftentimes knoweth no measure, 
but breaketh out above all measure; love 
feeleth no burden, reckoneth not labours, 
striveth after more than it is able to do, 
pleadeth not impossibility, because it judgeth 
all things which are lawful for it to be 
possible. It is strong therefore for all things, 
and it fulfilleth many things, and is successful 
where he who loveth not faileth and lieth 
down. 

Love is watchful, and whilst sleeping still 
keepeth watch; though fatigued, it is not 
weary; though pressed, it is not forced; 
though alarmed, it is not terrified; but, 
like the living flame and the burning torch, 
it breaketh forth on high and _ securely 
triumpheth. 

Love is swift, sincere, loyal, pleasant, 
gentle, strong, patient, faithful, prudent, 
long-suffering, manly, and never seeking her 
own; for wheresoever a man seeketh his own, 
there he falleth from love. Love is circum- 
spect, humble and upright; not weak, not 
fickle, nor intent on vain things; sober, 
chaste, steadfast, quiet and guarded in all the 
senses. 


XCIX—T hat every Good Thing 15 to be Re- 
ferred to the Soul of All in Each. 


HE soul of all, which is in the soul of 

each, the spirit of Man in the hearts 
of men, speaks thus to each one of us: 

My child, I must be thy supreme and final 
end, if thou desirest to be truly happy. Out 
of such purpose thy affection shall be puri- 
fied, which too often is bent upon itself and 
upon some one created thing. For if thou 
seekest thyself in any matter, straightway 
thou wilt fail within thyself and grow 
barren. Therefore refer everything to me 
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first of all, for it is I who gave thee all. Look 
upon each blessing as flowing from the 
Supreme Good. 

From me, the soul of every soul, the 
humble and great, the poor and the rich, 
draw water as from a living fountain; and 
they who serve me with a free and faithful 
spirit shall receive grace for grace. But he 
who will glory apart from me, or will be 
delighted with any good which lieth beyond 
me, shall not be established in true joy, nor 
shall be enlarged in heart, but shall be 
greatly hindered and thrown into tribulation. 
Therefore thou must not ascribe any good 
to thy transient self, nor look upon virtue as 
belonging to individual men, but ascribe it 
all unto the universal spirit in men, the one 
heart, the common mind, without whom 
each man hath nothing. I gave all, I will 
receive all again, and with great stritness 
require I the giving of thanks. 

This is the truth, and by it the vanity of 
boasting is put to flight. And if human grace 
and true charity shall enter into thee, there 
shall be no envy, nor straitening of the 
heart, nor shall any self-love take possession 
of thee. For human charity conquereth all 
things, and enlargeth all the powers of the 
soul. If thou art truly wise, thou wilt rejoice 
in me alone, thou wilt hope in me alone; for 
there is none good but one, who is I. 


C—The Crown of Patience. 


HOU oughtest to call to mind the 

more grievous sufferings of others, that 

thou mightest bear thy lesser ones 

more easily; and if they seem not to thee 

little, see that it is not thy impatience which 

is the cause of this. But whether they be 

little or whether they be great, study to bear 
them all with patience. 

So far as thou settest thyself to bear 
patiently, so far thou doest wisely and art 
deserving of the more merit. Thou shalt also 
bear the more easily if thy mind and habit 
are carefully trained hereunto. And say not, 
“‘ T cannot bear these things from such a man, 
nor are things of this kind to be borne by me, 
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for he hath done me grievous harm and 
imputeth to me what I had never thought: 
but from another I will suffer patiently such 
things as I see I ought to suffer.”’ Foolish is 
such a thought as this, for it considereth not 
the virtue of patience, but it rather weigheth 
persons and offences against self. 

He is not truly patient who will only 
suffer as far as seemeth right to himself, and 
from whom he pleaseth. But the truly patient 
man considereth not by what man he is tried, 
whether by one above him or by an equal or 
inferior, whether by a good and holy man, or 
a perverse and unworthy. 

Be thou therefore ready for the fight if 
thou wilt have the victory. Without striving 
thou canst not win the crown of patience; if 
thou wilt not suffer thou refusest to be 
crowned. But if thou desirest to be crowned, 
strive manfully, endure patiently. Without 
labour thou drawest not near to rest, nor 
without fighting comest thou to victory. 


CI—W herein firm Peace of Heart and True 
Profit Constst. 


UDGE nothing rashly concerning the 
Joe or deeds of others, nor meddle 

with matters which are not committed 
to thee; and it may be that thou shalt be 
disturbed little or rarely. Yet never to feel 
any disquiet, nor to suffer any pain of heart 
or body, this belongeth not to the present 
life, but is the state of eternal rest. 

Therefore count not thyself to have found 
true peace, if thou hast felt no grief; nor that 
then all is well, if thou hast no adversary; nor 
that this is perfect, if all things fall out 
according to thy desire. Nor then reckon 
thyself to be anything great, or think that 
thou art specially beloved, if thou art in a 
state of great fervour and sweetness of spirit; 
for not by these things is the true lover of 
virtue known, nor in them doth the profit and 
perfection of man consist, but in not seeking 
the things which are thine own, whether great 
or small, whether temporal or eternal; so that 
thou remain with thesamesteady countenance 
in giving of thanks between prosperity and 
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adversity, weighing all things in an equal 
balance. 

If thou be so brave and long-suffering in 
hope that when inward comfort is taken from 
thee, thou even preparest thy heart for the 
more endurance, and justifiest not thyself, as 
though thou oughtest not to suffer these 
heavy things, then dost thou walk in the true 
and right way of peace. 


ClIl—Against Heeding the Tongues of De- 


tractors. 


Y child, take it not sadly to heart if any 
M think ill of thee, and say of thee what 

thou art unwilling to hear. If thou 
walkest inwardly, thou wilt not weigh flying 
words above their value. It is no small 
prudence to keep silence in an evil time and 
not to be troubled by human judgment. 

Let not thy peace depend upon the word 
of men; for whether they judge well or ill of 
thee, thou art not therefore any other man 
than thyself. Where is true peace or true 
glory? Is it not in doing right? And he who 
seeketh not to please men, nor feareth to 
displease, shall enjoy abundant peace. From _ 
inordinate love and vain fear ariseth all 
disquietude of heart and all distra¢tion of the 
senses. 


CIII—Of the Dangerous Workings of Self- 


Love. 


NOW thou that the love of thyself is 
more hurtful to thee than anything in 


the world. According to the Jove and 
inclination which thou hast, everything more 
or less cleaveth to thee. If thy love be pure, 
sincere and regulated, thou shalt not be in 
captivity to anything. Do not covet what 
thou mayest not have; do not have what is 
able to hinder thee and to rob thee of inward 
liberty. 

Why art thou consumed with vain sor- 
row? Why art thou wearied with superfluous 
cares? If thou seekest after this or that, and 
wilt be here or there, according to thine own 
advantage or the fulfilling of thine own 
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pleasure, thou shalt never be in quiet nor 
free from care, because in everything some- 
what will be found lacking, and everywhere 
there will be somebody who opposeth thee. 

Therefore it is not the gaining or multi- 
plying of this thing or that which giveth thee 
advantage, but rather the despising it and 
cutting it by the root out of thy heart; 
which thou must not only understand of 
money and riches, but of the desire after 
honour and vain praise, things which all pass 
away with the world. The place availeth 
little if the spirit of devotion is wanting; nor 
shall that peace stand long which is sought 
from abroad, if the staté of thy heart is 
without the true foundation. 


CIV—Of Seeking Help, and the Confidence of 
Obtaining Strength. 


TAND fast and with perseverance. Be 
GS euserig and strong. Consolation 
will come unto thee in its due season. 
Wait for me, saith the spirit within; yea, 
wait; I will come and heal thee. It is tempta- 
tion which vexeth thee. What doth care 
about future events bring thee, save sorrow 
upon sorrow? Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof. It is vain and useless to be disturbed 
or lifted up about future things, which 
perhaps will never come. 
But it is the nature of man to be deceived 
by fancies of this sort, and it is a sign of a 
mind which is still weak to be so easily drawn 
away at the suggestions of fear. Base men 
also care not whether they deceive and 
beguile by true means or false; whether they 
throw thee down by thy love of the present 
or fear of the future. Therefore let not thy 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. 
Believe in me, for I am thy deeper self; and 
put thy trust in my mercy. All is not lost 
when something goeth contrary to thy 
wishes. Thou oughtest not to judge according 
to present feeling, nor so to take or give way 
to any grief which befalleth thee, as if all hope 
of escape were taken away. 
Thy true self am I, who know thy hidden 
thoughts: and that it is very needful for thy 
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soul’s health that sometimes thou be left 
without relish, lest perchance thou be lifted 
up by prosperity, and desirous to please 
thyself in that which thou art not. 

If thou rightly consider, and look upon it 
with truth, thou oughtest never to be so 
sadly cast down because of adversity, but 
rather shouldst rejoice and give thanks. 


CV—The Casting Away of all Selfishness. 


Y child, thou canst not possess per- 
Mes liberty unless thou altogether 

deny thyself. All those are enslaved 
who are possessed by their riches, those who 
love themselves, the selfish, the curious, the 
restless; those who ever seek after soft things, 
and not after the things of abiding worth; 
those who continually plan and devise that 
which will not stand. For whatsoever accord- 
ing to the eternal order of things is not right 
shall perish. Hold fast the short and com- 
plete saying, “‘ Renounce all things, and thou 
shalt find all things; give up thy lust, and 
thou shalt find rest.”” Dwell upon this in thy 
mind, and when thou art full of it thou shalt 
understand all things. 

This is not the work of a day, nor child- 
ren’s play; verily in this short saying 1s 
enclosed all the perfection of the holiest men. 

My child, thou oughtest not to be turned 
aside nor immediately cast down, because 
thou hast heard the way of the perfect. 
Rather oughtest thou to be provoked to 
higher aims, and at the least to long after the 
desire thereof. Oh, that it were so with thee, 
and that thou hadst come to this, that thou 
wert not a lover of thine own self! 


CVI—Not Symbols and not Outward Graces, 
but the Spirit. 


ANY are found who desire contem- 
Monsen but they do not strive to 
practise those things which are re- 
quired thereunto. It is also a great impedi- 
ment that much is made of symbols and 
external signs, and too little of diredt 
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spirit we are led, and what we who would be 
deemed spiritual are aiming at, that we give 
so great labour and so eager solicitude for 
transitory and worthless things, and scarcely 
ever gather our senses together to think at all 
of our inward condition. 

Ah, me! Forthwith, after a little recol- 
le€tion, we rush out of doors, no longer 
subjecting our actions to strict examination. 
Where our affections are set we take no heed, 
and we weep not that all things belonging to 
us are defiled. Since therefore our inmost 
affections are wrong, it followeth of necessity 
that our actions are corrupt, being the index 
of a deficient inward strength. Out of a pure 
heart proceedeth the fruit of good living. 

We demand how much a man hath done; 
but from how much virtue he hath acted is 
not so narrowly considered. We ask if he be 
strong, rich, handsome, clever; whether he is 
a good writer, good singer, good workman; 
but how unselfish he may be in spirit, how 
patient and gentle, how truthful and single- 
minded, to these things many turn not a 
thought. 


CVII—Stability of the Heart. 


Y child, trust not thy momentary 
Mecize for that which is now will be 
quickly changed into somewhat else. 
As long as thou livest thou art subject to 
change, howsoever unwilling; so that thou 
art found now joyful, now sad, now at peace, 
now disquieted; now devout, now indevout; 
now studious, now careless; now sad, now 
cheerful. But the wise man, and he who is 
truly learned in spirit, standeth above these 
changeable things, attentive not to what he 
may feel in himself, or from what quarter the 
wind may blow, but that the whole intent of 
his mind may carry him on to the due and 
much-desired end. For thus will he be able 
to remain one and the same and unshaken, 
the single eye of his desire being steadfastly 
fixed, through the manifold changes of the 
world, upon that which in the eternal order 
of things is right. 
But according as the eye of intention be 
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the more pure, even so will a man make his 
way steadfastly through the manifold storms. 
But in many the eye of pure intention waxeth 
dim: for it quickly resteth itself upon any- 
thing pleasant which occurreth; and rarely is 
any man found altogether free from the 
blemish of self-seeking. Therefore must the 
eye of the intention be cleansed, that it may 
be single and right, and above all things 
which come in its way, may be directed unto 
the abiding good of all. 


CVII—The Shield of Patience. 


Y child, thou art never secure in this 
Moe but thy spiritual armour will 

always be needful for thee as long as 
thou livest. Thou dwellest among foes, and 
art attacked on the right hand and on the 
left. If therefore thou use not on all sides the 
shield of patience, thou wilt not remain long 
unwounded. Above all, if thou keep not thy 
heart fixed upon the way of life, with stead- 
fast purpose to bear all things for the sake of 
that human perfection thou lovest, thou 
shalt not be able to bear the fierceness of the 
attack, nor to attain to the victory of the 
blessed. Therefore must thou struggle brave- 
ly all thy life through, and put forth a strong 
hand against those things which oppose thee. 
For to him that overcometh is the hidden 
manna given, but great misery is reserved for 
the slothful. 

If thou seek rest in outward things, how 
then wilt thou attain unto the rest which is 
within and abiding? Set not thyself to attain 
much rest, but much patience. Seek the true 
peace, not in getting, but in giving; not in 
any particular man or thing, but in the sum 
total of all good men and things. For the love 
of the universal good thou must willingly 
undergo all things, whether labours or 
sorrows, temptations, vexations, anxieties, 
necessities, infirmities, injuries, gainsayings, 
rebukes, humiliations, confusions, correc- 
tions, despisings. These things help unto 
virtue; these things prove that one is like 
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CIX—The Inward Spirit of Refreshing Love 


in Dangers. 


Y child, for this thou must diligently 
Mee thy endeavour, that in every 

place and outward a€tion or occupa- 
tion thou mayest be free within, and have 
power over thyself; and that all things be 
under thee, not thou under them; that thou 
be master and ruler of thine ations, not a 
slave or hireling, but rather a free and true 
man, entering into the lot and the liberty of 
the children of the common life, who stand 
above the present and look upon the future, 
who with the left eye behold things transi- 
tory, and with the right things eternal; whom 
outward things draw not to cleave unto, but 
who rather draw outward things to do them 
good service. 

And if in every chance of life thou stand 
not in outward appearances, nor judgest 
things which are seen and heard by the 
fleshly sense, but straightway in every cause 
enterest into the tabernacle within to ask 
counsel by dire¢t insight of the Real and the 
True; thou shalt hear a divine response and 
come forth instructed. concerning many 
things that are and shall be. 


CX—Resignation and Liberty of Heart. 


OW often shall I resign myself, and in 
H what things shall I lose myself? The 
voice of my true self answers me: 
Always; every hour: in that which is little, 
and in that which is great. 1 make no 
exception, but will that thou be found naked 
in all things. Otherwise how canst thou be 
mine and I thine, unless thou be inwardly 
and outwardly free from every self-centred 
desire? The sooner thou doest this, the better 
shall it be with thee; and the more fully and 
sincerely, the more thou shalt please me, 
and the more abundantly shalt thou be 
rewarded. 
Some resign themselves, but with certain 
reservations, for they do not fully trust in the 
good life; therefore they think that they have 


some provision to make for themselves. 
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Some, again, at first offer everything; but 
afterwards, being pressed by temptation, 
they return to their own devices, and thus 
make no progress in virtue. They will not 
attain to the true liberty of a pure heart, nor 
to the grace of sweet impersonal companion- 
ship, unless they first entirely resign them- 
selves and daily offer themselves up as a 
sacrifice; without this, the union which 
bringeth forth fruit standeth not, nor will 
stand. 

Many a time I have said unto thee, and 
now say again, Give thyself up, resign thy- 
self, and thou shalt have great inward peace. 
Give all for all; demand nothing, ask nothing 
in return; stand simply and with no hesita- 
tion in the common life of all, and thou shalt 
possess the life of all. Thou shalt have liberty 
of heart, and the darkness shall not over- 
whelm thee. For this strive thou, pray for it, 
long after it; that thou mayest be delivered 
from all possession of thyself, and nakedly 
follow the universal soul that makes all men 
brothers; mayest die unto thyself and live 
eternally in devotion to the one life in all. 
Then shall vain fancies disappear, evil dis- 
turbings, and superfluous cares. Then also 
shall immoderate fear depart from thee, and 
inordinate love shall die. 


CXI—Of Contempt of all Outward Honour. 


ce Y child, make it no matter of thine, 
Mi thou see others honoured and 
exalted, and thyself despised and 
humbled ’—these words come to each of us 
from within as a warning to remind us that 
we are in blindness, and are quickly seduced 
by vanity. If I look rightly within myself, 
never was injury done unto me by any 
creature, and therefore I have naught 
whereof to complain. But because I have 
many times, and grievously, sinned against the 
common life, all creatures do justly take arms 
against me. Therefore to me confusion and 
contempt are justly due, but to the spirit of 
love and the way of life, praise and honour 
and glory. And except I dispose myself for 
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this—namely, to be willing that every 
creature should despise and desert me, and 
that I should be esteemed altogether as 
nothing, I cannot be inwardly filled with 
peace and strength, nor spiritually en- 
lightened, nor fully united to the humanity 
in every man. 


Cxtl= Fhe that 


Within. 


E all hear within us our Better Self 

\ \ at times saying these words: Let 

not the fair and subtle sayings of 

men move thee. For the kingdom of God is 

not in word, but in power. Give ear to my 

words, for they kindle the heart and en- 

lighten the mind, they bring contrition, and 
they supply manifold consolations. 

When thou hast read and learned many 
things, thou must always return to one first 
principle. I am He that teacheth men 
wisdom, and I give unto babes clearer 
knowledge than can be taught by one man to 
another. He to whom I speak will be quickly 
wise and shall grow much in the spirit. Woe 
unto them who inquire into many curious 
questions from others, and take little heed 
concerning the way of My service. 

I am He who in an instant lifteth up the 
humble spirit to learn more of the eternal 
truth than if a man had studied ten years in 
the schools. I teach without noise of words, 
without confusion of opinions, without 
striving after honour, without clash of 
arguments. I am He who teaches men to 
despise outward things, not to over-estimate 
things merely because they are present, to 
seek things high, to enjoy things eternal, to 
flee honours, to endure offences, to place 
all hope in Me, to desire nothing apart from 
Me, and above all things to love Me ardently. 

For there was one who by loving Me 
from the bottom of his heart learned divine 
things, and spake things that were wonder- 
ful; he profited more by forsaking all things 
than by studying subtleties. But to some | 
speak general things, to others special; to 
some I appear gently in signs and figures, and 
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again to some I reveal mysteries in much 
light. The voice of books is one, but it 
informeth not all alike; because I inwardly 
am the teacher of truth, the searcher of the 
heart, the discerner of the thoughts, the 
mover of actions, distributing to each man 
as I judge meet. 

the Inward 


CXIII—The Testimony of 


Witness. 


OW often have I failed to find 
H sistas where I thought I pos- 

sessed it. How many times have I 
found it where I least expeted. Vain, there- 
fore, is hope in any one man; but the salva- 
tion of the just is their inward selfhood, 
which enriches with all love. Blessed be it in 
all things which happen unto us. We are 
weak and unstable, we are quickly deceived 
and quite changed. 

Who is the man who is able to keep him- 
self so warily and circumspectly as not some- 
times to come into some snare or perplexity? 
But he who trusts in the guiding power of 
his deeper selfhood and seeks it with an 
unfeigned heart doth not so easily slip. And 
if he fall into any tribulation, howsoever he 
may be entangled, yet very quickly he shall 
be delivered through the selfless self within 
him, or by it shall be comforted, because it 
will not forsake him that trusteth in it unto 
the end. A friend who continueth faithful in 
all the distresses of his friend is rare to be 
found. But thou, sacred selfhood of my soul, 
thou alone art most faithful in all things, and 
there is none other like unto thee. 

Be cautious, saith some one; be cautious, 
keep unto thyself what I tell thee. And whilst 
I am silent and believe that it is hid with me, 
he himself cannot keep silence concerning it, 
but straightway betrayeth me and himself, 
and goeth his way. Proteét me from such 
mischief-making and restless men; let me not 
fall into their hands, nor ever do such things 
myself. Put a true and steadfast word into 
my mouth, and remove a deceitful tongue 
far from me. What I would not suffer I ought 
by all means to beware of doing. 
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Oh, how good and peacemaking a thing 
it is to be silent concerning others, and not 
carelessly to believe all reports, nor to hand 
them on further; how good, also, to lay 
oneself open to few, to seek ever to have the 
inward Witness as the beholder of the heart, 
not to be carried about with every wind of 
words, but to desire that all things be done 
according to the good pleasure of the Soul of 
All within the soul of each. 


CXIV—Enforced Virtue no Virtue. 
|: every action which is good or evil in 


man at ripe years were to be under 

pittance, prescription, and compulsion, 
what were virtue but a name? What gramercy 
to be sober, just, or continent? 

Many there be that complain of divine 
Providence for suffering Adam to trans- 
gress. Foolish tongues! When God gave 
him reason, he gave him freedom to choose, 
for reason is but choosing; he had been else a 
mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is 
in the motions. We ourselves esteem not of 
that obedience, or love, or gift, which is of 
force; God therefore left him free, set before 
him a provoking object ever almost in his 
eyes; herein consisted his merit, herein the 
right of his reward, the praise of abstinence. 
Wherefore did he create passions within us, 
pleasures round about us, but that these 
rightly tempered are the very ingredients of 
virtue? 

They are not skilful considerers of human 
things, who imagine to remove sin by re- 
moving the matter of sin. Though ye take 
from a covetous man all his treasure, he has 
yet one jewel left: ye cannot bereave him 
of his covetousness. Banish all objects of 
lust, shut up all youth into the severest 
discipline that can be exercised in any 
hermitage, ye cannot make them chaste that 
came not thither so; such great care and 
wisdom is required to the right managing 
of this point. . 

Suppose we could expel sin by this means; 
look, how much we thus expel of sin, so much 
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we expel of virtue; for the matter of them 
both is the same. 

It would be better done to learn that the 
law must needs be frivolous which goes about 
to restrain things uncertainly and yet equally 
working to good and to evil. And were I the 
chooser, a dram of well-doing should be pre- 
ferred before many times as much the for- 
cible hindrance of evil-doing. 


CXV—That our Peace 1s not to be Placed in 
Men. — 


HEAR the words come forth from the 
| ee: of life within mine own soul: My 

child, if thou set thy peace on any person 
because thou hast a high opinion of him, and 
art familiar with him, thou shalt be unstable 
and entangled. But if thou betake thyself to 
the ever-living and abiding truth, the 
desertion or death of a friend shall not make 
thee sad. In the common life ought the love 
of thy friend to subsist, and for its sake is 
every one to be loved, whosoever he be, who 
appeareth to thee good, and is very dear to 
thee. Without obedience to the law of the 
common life which is the inmost nature of 
thine own true will, friendship hath no 
strength or endurance, neither is that love 
true and pure which it unites not. Thou 
oughtest to be so dead to such affections of 
beloved friends, that as far as in thee lieth, 
thou wouldst choose to be without any 
companionship rather than to violate the 
good of all. The nearer a man approacheth 
to a universal selfhood, the further he 
recedeth from any particular solace. The 
deeper also he descendeth into himself, and 
the viler he appeareth in his own. eyes, the 
higher he ascendeth towards that which is 
truly great. 

But he who attributeth anything good to 
himself hindereth the grace of the spirit of 
holiness from coming to him, because it ever 
seeketh the humble heart. If thou couldst 
make thyself utterly nothing, and empty 
thyself of the love of any particular creature, 
then should it be the part of the communal 
spirit to overflow unto thee with great grace. 
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CXVI—The Self Beyond the Senses. 


EYOND the senses is the intellect; 
Bisex the intellect is the great Self. 

No one beholds it with the eye. It 
is imagined by the heart, by wisdom. 

The Selfless Self is the Shining One. All 
worlds are contained in it. In its breath the 
whole world trembles. The Selfless Self is a 
great terror, like a drawn sword. To those 
who know it, death is swallowed up in victory. 

Those who know this, have no fear. The 
firm holding back of the senses is the way 
to the Selfless Self. It cannot be apprehended 
by speech, but the heart can say: “ It is! I 
have felt! ’’? When all desires that dwell in 
the heart, that bind us to outward. things, 
are severed, then our self of the senses and 
our self of the intellect become one with 
the Selfless Self. Here is completed the glad 
tidings of the Spirit. 

Having received this knowledge learned 
by meditation upon life and death, we shall 
forthwith become free. The Selfless Self in 
each of us will protect each. And we shall 
live in unity of spirit. We shall acquire 
strength together. Our knowledge will be- 
come bright. We shall never quarrel. Peace, 
Peace, Peace. 


CXVII—The Inward Fudge. 
F ROM the creative centre of each human 


soul proceeds this revelation of the 

soul’s own truth, this guidance unto 
wisdom: My child, stand fast and believe in 
me. For what are words but words? They fly 
through the air, but they bruise no stone. If 
thou art. guilty, think how thou wouldst 
gladly amend thyself; if thou knowest no- 
thing against thyself, consider that it is little 
enough that thou sometimes hast to bear 
hard words, for thou art not yet able to bear 
hard blows. And wherefore do such trivial 
matters go to thine heart, except that thou 
yet regardest other men’s opinions more than 
thou oughtest? For because thou fearest to 
be despised thou art unwilling to be reproved 
for thy thoughts, and seekest paltry shelters 
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of excuses. But he who trusteth in me, and 
seeketh not to abide by his own lower 
judgments, shall be free from the fear of men. 
For I am the Judge and the Discerner of all 
secrets; I know how the thing hath been 
done; I know both the injurer and the 
bearer. 

The testimony of men often deceiveth; 
my judgment is true; it will stand, and it 
shall not be overturned. It commonly lieth 
hid, and only to a few in certain cases is it 
made known; yet it never erreth, nor can 
err, although it seem not right to the eyes of 
the foolish. To me, therefore, must men have 
recourse in all judgment, and must not lean 
to their biassed opinion. For there shall no 
evil happen to the just, whatsoever may 
befall him. Even though some unjust charge 
be brought against him, he will care little; 
nor again will he exult above measure if 
through others he be clearly vindicated. For 
he considereth that I am he who tries the 
heart and reins, who judges not outwardly 
and according to appearance. 


CXVIII—Perfection’s Germ in every Heart. 


ATURE, impartial in munificence, 
N Has gifted man with all-subduing 
will. 

Matter, with all its transitory shapes, 

Lies subjected and plastic at his feet, 

That, weak from bondage, tremble as they 
tread. 

How many a rustic Milton has passed by, 

Stifling the speechless longings of his heart 

In unremitting drudgery and care! 

How many a vulgar Cato has compelled 

His energies, no longer tameless then, 

To mould a pin, or fabricate a nail! 

How many a Newton, to whose passive ken 

Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 

Were only specks of tinsel, fixed in Heaven 

To light the midnights of his native town! 


Yet every heart contains perfe¢tion’s germ: 
The wisest of the sages of the earth, 

‘That ever from the stores of reason drew 
Science and truth, and virtue’s dreadless tone, 
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Were but a weak and inexperienced boy, 

Proud, sensual, unimpassioned, unimbued 

With pure desire and universal love, 

Compared to that high being, of cloudless 
brain, 

Untainted passion, elevated will, 

Which Death (who even would linger long in 
awe 

Within his noble presence, and beneath 

His changeless eyebeam) might alone sub- 
due. 

Him, every slave now dragging through the 
filth 

Of some corrupted city his sad life, 

Pining with famine, swoln with luxury, 

Blunting the keenness of his spiritual sense 

With narrow schemings and unworthy cares, 

Or madly rushing through all violent crime, 

To move the deep stagnation of his soul,— 

Might imitate and equal. 


CXIX—The Coming Glory of the Human 
Day. 


HERE is a nobler glory, which sur- 
vives 


Until our being fades, and, solacing 
All human care, accompanies its change;— 
The consciousness of good, which neither gold, 
Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly bliss 
Can purchase; but a life of resolute good, 
Unalterable will, quenchless desire 
Of universal happiness, the heart 
That beats with it in unison, the brain, 
Whose ever wakeful wisdom toils to change 
Reason’s rich stores for its eternal weal. 


How vainly seek 
The selfish for that happiness denied 
Toaught but virtue! Blind and hardened, they 
Who hope for peace amid the storms of care, 
Who covet power they know not how to use, 
And sigh for pleasure they refuse to give,— 
Madly they frustrate still their own designs; 
And, where they hope that quiet to enjoy 
Which virtue pictures, bitterness of soul, 
Pining regrets, and vain repentances, 
Disease, disgust, and lassitude, pervade 
Their valueless and miserable lives. 
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But hoary-headed Selfishness has felt 

Its death-blow, and is tottering to the grave: 
A brighter morn awaits the human day, 
When every transfer of earth’s natural gifts 
Shall be a commerce of good words and works; 
When poverty and wealth, the thirst of fame, 
The fear of infamy, disease and woe, 

War with its million horrors, and fierce hell, 
Shall live but in the memory of Time, 

Who, like a penitent libertine, shall start, 
Look back, and shudder at his younger years. 


CXX—Unto the Deep Places of the Mind. 


) YE acknowledge by our presence 
here that man does not live by 
bread alone. It well becomes us to 


learn more about the human soul, for we are 
mysteries to ourselves, and do much harm 
through ignorance. It is well to advance, 
even a little way, into those deep places of 
the mind where motives gather force and 
where character is formed. We must not be 
content to drift blindly down the stream 
of our impulses. We should be able to grasp 
the helm of our spiritual destiny and in 
some degree to choose what manner of people 
we will be. 

Above all things, it is good for us to face 
our own special difficulties. Are any of you 
harassed in your dealings with your friends? 
Bring now your mind to the test of kind 
thoughts. Are any of you cumbered with 
more duties than you have time or strength 
for? Remember that you belong to yourself, 
and may justly take time for the culture of 
your soul. Have you sunk too deep into the 
ruts of the commonplace? Are your days 
too mechanical, your beliefs too cynical and 
your pleasures too material? Come now, let 
us together go up to the high places of 
thought. Come and taste the rapture of the 
understanding mind. Here is rosemary for 
remembrance, and heart’s-ease for the fret- 
ful, and rue for the graceless. Whatsoever 
words now follow in this service, think on 
such words; let them stir the pulse of 
memory; let them provoke your own pro- 
fitable thoughts. 
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CXXI—The Selfless Self Awake. 


N the Khandogya-Upanishad, the story 
|: told of one Indra, who approached 

Progapati, holding fuel in his hands, as 
is the custom for pupils approaching a 
master. With this teacher he dwelt thirty- 
two years. The Progapati asked him: “ For 
what purpose have you dwelt here?” He 
replied: “* A saying of yours is being re- 
peated, viz.: ‘The Self which is free from 
sin, which desires nothing but what it 
ought to desire, that it is which we must 
search out and try to understand; for he who 
succeeds in this obtains all worlds and all 
desires.’ ”’ 

Progapati said to him: “‘ The person who 
is seen in the eye, that is the self.” And 
Indra thought the teacher meant that the 
body alone is to be worshipped and served. 
He went away, but soon he saw a difficulty: 
If the body be the self, then if the body is 
blind or crippled, the self will be blind or 
crippled. He returned to his master and sub- 
mitted his difficulty. 

“Live with me another thirty-two years,”’ 
said Progapati. And after that time he said 


to his pupil: “‘ He who moves about happy. 


in dreams, he is the self, fearless and im- 
mortal.” Indra went away satisfied; but soon 
he saw a fresh difficulty: The self that moves 
about in dreams, it is true, does not become 
lame when the body is lame, but it may be 
conscious of pain and shed tears. Again he 
sought out Progapati, again waited thirty- 
two years; and then the master told him: 
““ When a man being asleep and at perfect 
rest, sees no dreams, that is the self, fearless 
and immortal.” Indra once more was satis- 
fied; but after going away saw this difficulty: 
The man in dreamless sleep does not know 
his self, that he is I, nor does he know any- 
thing that exists. He is gone to utter anni- 
hilation, and there is no good in that. Re- 
turning to Progapati, he asked for an 
explanation; and after five years was told: 
“When a man sees that he is not the body 
and not the self that dreams, but that he 
is that same self of dreamless sleep awake to 
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itself, he is not held by pleasure or pain; he 
becomes serene, immune, rejoicing as one 
looking on but not ensnared. He thereby 
obtains all worlds and all desires.” 

The self who is seen in the eye of a human 
being is not the bodily self, nor the restless 
dreaming self, but the Selfless Self awake. 
It delights in giving, not getting; its whole 
nature is to spend its own riches and to 
delight in self-spending. Hence it is in- 
vulnerable to pain, incapable of disappoint- 
ment or fear, and immune against injury. 
It possesses all the worlds which it blesses, 
and finds fulfilled in itself every desire of 
another which it willed to fulfil. It is glori- 
ous among the glorious. 


CXXII—Self-discipline through Mindfulness 
of Things Abiding. 


S a fire without fuel becomes quiet in 
A place, thus do our thoughts be- 

come serene, when all grasping and 
the fever of grasping cease. But even in a 
mind which loves the truth and has become 
at rest in itself, there arise, at times when it 
is deluded by the objects of its senses, wrongs 
resulting from former acts. Let a man then 
never give up striving to purify his thoughts; 
for what a man thinks, that he will be: this 
is the. old secret. By,the serenity, of his 
thoughts, a man blots out all actions, whether 
good or bad. Dwelling within his deeper 
Selfhood with serene thoughts, he obtains 
imperishable happiness, irradiates to other 
minds a selfless joy, and opens up the in- 
ward fountains of their own strength. 

If the thoughts of a man were so fixed on 
the creative soul within him as they are on the 
things of the outer world that appeal to his 
senses, he would then be freed from bondage. 

The mind is of two kinds, pure or impure; 
the impure grasping for contact with outer 
things and beings, the pure seeing but re- 
maining detached. 

When a man, having freed his mind from 
sloth, distraction and vacillation, becomes, - 
as it were, delivered from his own craving 
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for particular things and beings, that is the 
highest point. 

A mind which has been washed clean from 
all impurity by deep meditation, and has 
entered into the Self, cannot be described to 
another who has not had this experience; 
it can be felt by the inward power only, 
and so men must try in order to know. 
Intellect in the service of the senses is the 
cause of bondage; while intelle¢t in the 
service of the soul is the cause of liberty for 
men. 

The essence of true religion is the fixing of 
the attention upon the true source of abiding 
peace and strength, in the midst of a world 
that tempts us to lose ourselves and become 
distracted and weak. That true source is the 
inner light that lighteth every man who 
seeks its gleam. 


CXXII1—The Substance of Freedom. 


HAT art thou, Freedom? 
could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 


This demand,—tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dim imagery. 


Oh, 


For the labourer thou art bread, 
And a comely table spread, 
From his daily labour come 

In a neat and happy home. 


Thou art clothes and fire and food 
For the trampled multitude. 

No! In countries that are free, 
Such starvation cannot be 

As in England now we see. 


To the rich thou art a check. 
When his foot is on the neck 
Of his victim, thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 


Thou art Justice! Ne’er for gold 
May thy righteous laws be sold 
As laws are in England: thou 
Shield’st alike the high and low. 
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Thou art Wisdom! Freemen never 
Dream that God will damn for ever 
All who think those things untrue 
Of which Priests make such ado. 


Thou art Love! The rich have kissed 

Thy feet, and, like him following Christ, 
Give their substance to the free, 

And through the rough world follow thee; 


Or turn their wealth to arms, and make 

War for thy beloved sake 

On wealth, and war, and fraud—whence they 
Drew the power which is their prey. 


Science, Poetry, and Thought 
Are thy lamps; they make the lot 
Of the dwellers in a cot i 

So serene, they curse it not. 


CXXIV—The Mount of Vision. 


\ X YE have not come together in dull 
habit, nor in slavish obedience to 
propriety; but in friendship with 

one another, and because we would exer- 

cise our minds. The world permits us too 
seldom to engage in silent and deliberate 
reflection. Our common days are noisy, and 
the restless feet of circumstances come and 
go. But this hour, if we employ it rightly, 
will serve those spiritual interests we have 
neglected. There are matters we are in- 
terested in and have not ‘had time to inquire 
into. There are questions we have held in 
reserve for deeper scrutiny. Moreover, we 
are, in some way, strangers to ourselves. Let 
me persuade you, therefore, to throw off 
all listlessness and to brace your minds to 
attention. The value of this meeting will 
not fall at your feet like ripe fruit. We must 
climb the hill of truth and put forth our 
mental powers. We are the children of 
reason; we are in love with fats, and we will 
not be deluded by dreams nor by the sanétity 
of ancient words. Let each think of himself 
as if he were alone. Notwithstanding that 
your dearest friend may sit by you and that 
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you are in this company, you may, if you 
choose, possess your own thoughts and be 
conscious of nothing but the truth that 
speaks to your soul in secret. Notwithstand- 
ing that an audible voice presides over this 
meeting, you are required to obey nothing 
but the inward voice and the mentor in your 
own mind. 


CXXV—The Commonwealth of Public Service. 


E cannot be content to spend our 
lives in search of comfort or power, 
whether for ourselves or our kin- 


dred. Neither is it healthy or right to prefer 
the culture of our own minds to the service 
of men. The noblest ends are outside our 
personal life. We would not willingly die 
without contributing to the advance of 
mankind. There are righteous causes that lack 
assistance. ‘There are wrongs that need resist- 
ance. There is afuture in the distance. We 
cannot be efficient citizens with a disdainful 
attitude of mind. We are made members of the 
human brotherhood not by birth, but by our 
active interest in human affairs. Moreover, 
we cannot easily serve men by isolated effort. 
We must bring our several talents into the 
commonwealth of public service. We must 
confer with one another. We must unite 
our voices if we would be heard efficiently 
on the side of truth and right. Therefore are 
we gathered together at this time. We would 
testify our faith that in doing right a man is 
but fulfilling the law of his own being. Our 
hope is in the age to come, our confidence 
in the rule of love, our belief in the steady 
gain of man. 


CXXV1—Compassed about with your Kindred. 


JE meet not that we may for- 
ward the interests of any sect or 
society, but in the name of our 


common humanity, and that we may con- 
sider those moral questions which all good- 
intentioned people hold supreme. We have 
sought this hour that we may come to a 
clearer knowledge of right and wrong, that 
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we may be reminded of moral dangers which 
we are apt to forget, that we may give voice 
to our higher hopes and our most serious 
needs, that we may acknowledge our de- 
pendence on the general life of mankind, 
and especially our indebtedness to those we 
have known and loved; that we may learn 
what human wrongs must be righted, that 
we may hear the wisdom of the past, and that 
we may worship the ideals of love, order and 
progress. 

I beseech you, therefore, to lay aside all 
contentious thoughts, for the principal truths 
of the moral life cannot be received except 
you become as little children. Think little 
of those things which mark you off from 
other men and much of those things you 
share with all souls. Remember that your 
most secret desire resounds in other hearts. 
There is a kneeling host in fellowship with 
you. There is a multitude around responsive 
to your prayer. You are compassed about 
with your kindred. You may be redeemed 
from solitude, and your very infirmities may 
make harmony with the triumphant song of 
mankind. 


CXXVII—Those Whom we ought to Succour. 


EEING that it is our opportunity to 

uphold all that fall and to raise up those 

that be bowed down, to assist all that 
are in danger, necessity and tribulation; let 
us call to mind those persons whom we ought 
to succour: 

The lonely and sad-hearted, the forsaken 
and forgotten. 

All sick persons in pain, weariness and 
anxiety. 

All who have defective or perverted 
minds. 

The ill-born and the ill-trained, who have 
had a childhood without joy and a youth 
without discipline. 

All who are addiéted to frivolity and 
vanity, to empty speech and silly thoughts. 

All whose temper is rough in the grain, 
and who spoil the happiness of the home by 
unwitting harshness. 
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Those who are morbid about their own 
sufferings or sin, who sit down and mourn 
“instead of standing up and doing right. 

All who are dejeéted because they cannot 
reach the destiny they long for, and cannot 
finish the work they began. 

Those who are troubled with conflifting 
tides of thought, and who feel the weight 
of unintelligible things. 

All who are separated from their friends 
by beliefs which they must not dissemble. 

All who have been bereaved of relatives 
and friends, or are troubled by the suffering 
or sin of those they love. 

All who are tried by passionate temp- 
tations, or cold ambitions, or mean sug- 
gestions. 

To all these we offer ourselves, that we 
may be strength to the weak, comfort to the 
sorrowful, eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, 
refuge to the fearful and saviours to the 
sinful. 


CXXVITI—W hen the Enemy ts near. 
| IFT up your hearts, and flinch not 


when these things come upon you: 
When events go contrary to 
wishes and you are vexed and faint. 

When your work seems mean and your 
calling obscure. 

When you remember the time you have 
wasted, the teaching you did not embrace, 
the bitter word you uttered, and the prayer 
for help that you turned from. 

When the mind feels too weary to think 
and the soul too sad to love. 

When the world creeps and crawls upon 
you, and its foolish greatness and gilded 
idleness seduce you. 

When Pleasure smiles and bids you come, 
and Duty cries and bids you stay. 

When you know the depths of beauty 
you lost by going after false gods, and the 
light you have missed by the worship of dark 
words. 

When the fancies of youth seem folly 
and the dreams of other days are gone. 
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When the old order changeth and the 
new is not desired. 

When those you love are not where they 
used to be, when the silver cord is loosed 
and the pitcher broken at the fountain. 

Then let your soul shine out and the 
spirit become supreme. 


CXXIX—In the Quiet of the Mind. 


Me this meeting help to make us 
wise, so that we know that all things 
go well, and that where life is, good 
is, and greater good to come. May we be 
very quiet in our minds just now, and turn 
our faces away from the things that disturb 
us; knowing that we cannot be wise if we 
are hurried and pressed. May we give our- 
selves up to every good influence, and blend 
our minds with the spoken word, so that 
we may gather all the truth that comes our 
way. May thought, like rain in summer, sink 
down into the deep wells of trust and cour- 
age, into the springs that feed all our happi- 
ness and all our work; and by and by we ~ 
shall gather new treasures, though we know 
not how they came. When this day and all 
its meditations are blurred from the memory 
by days more active, may we be riper in 
knowledge, more just in judgment, a little 
kinder and a little braver because of what we 
now think. 


CXXX—From Strength to Strength. 


E will nourish our hearts and take 
a new song upon our lips; for, 
whether we be in poverty or 


plenty, in power or obscurity, whether 
we succeed or whether we fail, there is 
always some human soul that will share 
our sutfering and be proud of our victory. 

We will remember that human love, 
tenderness, friendship and pity should never 
be passed by, and that our highest welfare 
is in the passionate desire for what is right, 
lovely, pure, just and noble. 

Thus we enter into a life of harmony, 
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and set our desires in order. By these per- 
suasions we will pass on our way from 
strength to strength, having light enough 
for each day’s work, hope enough for every 
dark hour, and friends enough to love. We 
will strive according to our measure for the 
increase of knowledge and the spread of 
justice. We will be ready for the call to 
battle against evil and waste, choosing a 
short severe life rather than selling our souls 
to mammon. We will be governed and lifted 
up by our faith in the age to come, when the 
childhood of the race shall be put away and 
men shall live in the sweet freedom of good- 
will and inward honour. 

Thus shall our lives pass into the treasuries 
of mankind, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, nor thieves break through and 
steal. 


CXXXI—The Sanctuary of Self-recollection. 


E have consulted our own hearts, 
\ X / and they have told us it is good to 
take this season of rest, and to con- 
fer with one another in questions of life. 
We retreat from the claims and cares of our 
busy days and we enter the sanctuary of 
self-recolle€tion and meditation. We desire 
that fellowship with high thoughts may 
soothe our unquiet minds, and that the 
vision of goodness may give rest to our weary 
hearts. May the sympathy of kindred souls 
here present give us courage to face our own 
faults. May we be nourished in-our deter- 
mination to be what we would wish to be. 
May we take true measurements of our 
circumstances, being led away neither by 
foolish confidence nor by weak fear. May we 
fathom the depths of our own feelings, and 
dwell securely with ourselves; doing nothing 
blindly, yet living with sweet naturalness. 
May every secret change that is proceeding 
in us move towards the happiness and 
efficiency of all; and may we know that 
everything is well with us because our 
friends show they need us. 
For all our powers of body and for all 
the garnishing of the mind, for work done 
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and for work we hope to do, for an honour- 
able place among men and for rest in those 
we love, we give thanks this day with wor- 
ship and with humility. 


CXXXII—From Holiday to Work-time. 


ANY in this company have just 
Me from the seas and the sands 

and the hills, from the holiday—too 
brief—that brings health to the cheek and 
rest to the mind. 

Now that we are met together once 
more for meditation and self-counsel, let us 
try to possess some of those deeper rewards 
that we may have missed in hours of aban- 
donment and natural pleasure. Even if you 
have endured disappointment in your holi- 
day, be sure there remains a gleaning of 
pleasure that the hands of memory can 
gather. 

Be sure that many good influences have 
sunk into your minds that you.did not count 
nor select. There is a harmony in the things 
of the woodland and the heath—a harmony 
that heals our discord unawares. The glori- 
ous majesty of the mountains makes every 
mean thing in us become less possible, 
though our minds have not registered the 
process. Oh, that we might live with nothing 
but beauty around us! that every false thing, 
and every foul, might be banished! Then, we 
think, our own natures would become beauti- 
ful too, and jealousy and greed and selfish- 
ness pass away. We do not know the balance 
between what the eye sees and what the soul 
becomes. We do not know what is good for 
us—not even the wisest. We know that in 
the valley of delight there are deadly 
vapours. We know that from many a penuri- 
ous rock waters have flowed, and streams in 
theesert. 

So we turn back to life’s common ways, 
not presuming that they mar or cripple us, 
nor allowing them to rob the soul of its 
festivals. We will treasure new memories of 
places seen, of simple events and days of 
satisfaction, and of friendships knit close 
with understanding. We will not throw the 
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relic-flower lightly away, nor bid the echo 
of our happiness speed. The soul makes all 
things new, like ancient coins new minted. 
As in time to come we think of happy days 
gone past, let us gather what we then let 
fall. 

But above all things, let us transmute our 
good feelings into deeds. Let us not question 
too closely why we do this or that, but 
choose the good and kindly end, forgetting 
promptly the things that are behind. 


CXXXIII—An Aspiration of Faith. 


N all the multitude of our wants and 
[ex the thoughts that trouble us and 

the thoughts that give us joy, we draw 
near to one another. We arouse in ourselves 
the consciousness that we are not alone, that 
no accidents befall us but such as have be- 
fallen others, that we encounter no trouble 
but some other soul has passed that way, 
that our joys may become contagious, that 
we may be supported by the perception of 
a power common to us all, in us all, which 
leads us into a richer life, into wealth that 
fortifies our minds and opens the gates of 
wisdom. 

How slowly we understand our own 
needs! How dark we were in the past about 
the things we now see—and how much there 
must be yet to learn of the art of living! 

When we cry out because we are in a 
difficult position, threatened by troubles we 
do not deserve, let us remember that our 
fear is in our ignorance. A pleasant morning 
shall shine; and we shall see that our path 
has been straighter than we knew, that we 
have been on the pilgrim way, consecrated 
by the hosts who were before us, even when 
we thought we had wandered into the cold 
dew and among the grievous thorns. 

Let us now bless all those who are absent 
from us, the friends, near or far, with whom 
we share any part of our life. May they be 
led from strength to strength and joy to 
joy. We bless all those detained by sick- 
ness or duty, whose faces turn wistfully to 
our communion. 
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Let us bless the spirit of this fellowship. 
Let us be thankful that we have passed away 
from some of the ancient errors, that we 
have found courage to discard some things 
proved false and empty, and to bring our 
speech into harmony with our thought. 

Let us uphold each other in loyalty to 
the thing that really is, being the servants, 
not the jugglers, of truth. Let us stand to- 
gether that we may display and express the 
faith that is in us, the hope set before us, 
offering unto all men the inspiration of 
fellowship in peace and good-will. And 
whether men pass by our door or whether 
they come to our feast, we will lift up our 
voices in praise of the great truth. 


CXXXIV—A Prayer of Effort and Love. 


AY the power of this meeting be 
Me= that everything foolish and 

wandering in our thoughts. shall 
depart. Let us, by a simple and sincere 
effort, give a clear meaning to the words 
provided for us; for by making them our 
own we shall be drawn together in holy 
fellowship. 

To-day we bless the brave men and 
women who have gone before us, by whose 
example we were reared, and by whose lives 
all men profit. To-day we bless the com- 
mandments of life, that have given us work 
to do and power to do it. To-day we bless 
the beauty and mystery of the love we bear 
towards our friends; knowing that in them is 
our exceeding great reward. 

May every unselfish desire of our hearts 
be fulfilled. 

If work and waste, if worry and failure 
have taken life out of us, may the joy of 
resolution flush our cheeks again. May our 
nobler pride be a rock and a sure defence for 
us. May friendship be a screen from bitter 
winds and a spring of pleasant waters. 

Let us forgive and cancel every wrong 
we have suffered; and may our friends for- 
give us and be merciful to us and stand by 
us at all times. 
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CXXXV—Christ’s Mystic Discernment and 
Sublime Pride. 


HOEVER takes the divine voice 
\ X / of pity for weak humanitarianism 
has not understood.a single feature 
of the advent of Christ. The voice which 
here speaks comes from that Kingdom of 
God which is within us. Pain and death have 
lost their power over it; they affect him 
who is born again just as little as the stroke 
on the cheek or the theft of the coat. Every- 
thing that drives, constrains and com- 
pels unregenerate human nature—selfish- 
ness, superstition, prejudice, envy, hatred 
—breaks on such a will as this like sea-foam 
on a granite cliff. In face of death Christ 
scarcely notices his own pain and tribula- 
tion. He sees only that men are crucifying 
what is divine in them, that they are treading 
under foot the seed of the Kingdom of God, 
and scatteting the “treasure in. the jieldt”’ 
Thus itis that,-full of pity, He’ calls ‘out, 
“They know not what they do!” Search 
the history of the world, and you will not 
find a word to equal this for sublime pride. 
Here speaks a discernment that has pene- 
trated farther than the Indian mind; here 
speaks at the same time the strongest will, 
the surest consciousness of self. 


CXXXVI—Christ’s Faith in the Will of Man. 


E children of a modern age have 

\ \ discovered in the whole world a 
ower which before only from time 

to time flashed forth in fleeting clouds as 
the lightning;—a power hidden, invisible, 
perceived by no sense, to be explained by 
no hypothesis, but all-present and almighty. 
In the same way, we are driven to trace the 
complete transformation of our outward 
conditions of life to this power. In like 
manner Christ pointed to a hidden power in 
the unfathomed and unfathomable depths 
of the human heart: a power capable of 
completely transforming man, capable of 
making a sorrow-trodden wretch mighty and 
blessed. The lightning had hitherto been 
only a destroyer; the power which it taught 
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us to discover is now the servant of peaceful 
work and comfort. In like manner the human 
will, which from the beginning of time had 
been the seed of all the misfortune and misery 
that descended upon the human race, was 
henceforth to minister to the new birth of 
this race, to the rise of a new human species. 
Hence the incomparable significance of the 
life of Christ for the world’s history. No 


political revolution can compare with it. 


CXXXVII—The Renewal of Human Nature 
Heralded by Christ. 
N one occasion, when Jesus was ad- 
(=) dressed not simply as Lord or Master, 
but as “ Good Master,” he rejected 
the appellation: “‘ Why callest thou me 
good? there is none good.” This should con- 
vince us that it is a mistaken view of Christ 
which forces his heavenly goodness, his humi- 
lity and long-suffering, into the foreground 
of his character. They do not form its basis, 
but are like fragrant flowers on a strong stem. 
What was the basis of the world-power 
of Buddha? Not his doétrine, but his ex- 
ample, his heroic achievement. It was the 
revelation of an almost supernatural will- 
power, which held, and still holds, millions 
in its spell. But in Christ a still higher will 
revealed itself. He did not need to flee from - 
the world; he did not avoid the beautiful, he 
praised the use of the costly—which his 
disciples called ‘ prodigality.” He did not 
retire to the wilderness; from the wilderness 
he came and entered into life, a vi€tor, who 
had a message of good news to proclaim: not 
death, but redemption! 

Buddha represented the senile decay of a 
culture which had strayed into wrong paths: 
Christ, on the other hand, represents the 
morning of a new day. He won from the old 
human nature a new youth, and thus became 
the God of the young, vigorous Indo- 
Europeans. Under the sign of his cross there 
slowly arose upon the ruins of the old world 
a new culture—a culture at which we have 
still to toil long and laboriously, until some 
day, in the distant future, it may deserve the 
appellation ‘‘ Christ-like.” 
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CXXXVIII—The Choice between Truthful- 
ness and Falsity. 


HILE we are as yet small children, 

there comes up to us a youthful 

angel, holding in his right hand 
cubes like dice, and in his left spheres like 
marbles. 

The cubes are of stainless ivory, and on 
each is written in letters of gold, “Truth.” 

The spheres are veined and streaked and 
spotted beneath, with a dark crimson flush 
above, where the light falls on them; and in a 
certain aspect you can make out upon every 
one of them the three letters LI E. 

The child to whom they are offered very 
probably clutches at both. 

The spheres are the most convenient 
things in the world. They roll with the least 
possible impulse just where the child would 
have them. 

The cubes will not roll at all; they have a 
great talent for standing still, and always 
keep right side up. 

But very soon the young philosopher 
finds that things which roll so easily are very 
apt to roll into the wrong corner and to get 
out of his way when he most wants them, 
while he always knows where to find the 
others, which stay where they are left. 

Thus he learns, thus we learn, to drop the 
streaked and speckled globes of falsehood 
and to hold fast the white angular blocks of 
truth. 


CXXXIX—Wo Serenity without a Good Con- 


SCIENCE. 


URING the daytime, indeed, vice 
[xt abroad and imitates the be- 

haviour of others, is shy and conceals its 
evil desires, and does not altogether give way 
to its propensities, but often even resists 
and fights stoutly against them. But in sleep 
it escapes the observation of people and the 
law, and, being as far as possible removed 
from fear or modesty, gives every passion 
play, and excites its depravity and licen- 
tiousness; for, to borrow Plato’s expression, 
‘it procures for itself unlawful meats, and 
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abstains from no a¢tion whatever,” and en- 


joys lawlessness as far as is pra¢ticable in 
visions and fantasies, that end in no complete 
pleasure or satisfa€tion, but can only stir 
up and inflame the passions and morbid 
emotions. 

Where, then. is’ the pleasure of, vice, 1 
there is nowhere in it freedom from anxiety 
and pain, or independence, or tranquillity, 
or rest? A healthy and sound constitution 
does indeed augment the pleasures of the 
body, but for the soul there can be no lasting 
joy or gratification, unless cheerfulness and 
fearlessness and courage supply a calm sere- 
nity, free from storms; for otherwise, even 
if hope or delight smile on the soul, it is soon 
confused and disturbed by care lifting up 
its head again, so that it is but the calm of a 
sunken rock. 

Pile up gold, heap up silver, build 
covered walks, fill your house with slaves 
and the town with debtors: unless you lay 
to rest the passions of the soul, and put a 
curb on your insatiable desires, and rid 
yourself of fear and anxiety, you are but 
pouring out wine for a man in a fever, and 
giving honey to a man who is bilious. But 
you will be contented, if you have learned 
what is good and honourable. You will live 
daintily and be a king in poverty, and enjoy 
a quiet and private life as much as the public 
life of general or statesman. You will live 
not unpleasantly, for you will learn to 
extraCt pleasure from all places and things: 
wealth will make you happy, because it will 
enable you to benefit many; and poverty, 
as you will not then have many anxieties; 
and glory, for it will make you honoured; 
and obscurity, for you will then be safe from 
envy. 


CXL—lIn Praise of Wisdom. 


ISDOM exalteth her children, 
\ X / Andlayethhold ofthemthatseekher. 
He that loveth her loveth life; 
And they shall be filled with joy that seek her 
early. 


m 
He that holdeth her fast shall inherit glory; 
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Whoso giveth ear unto her shall judge the 
nations: 

And he shall dwell securely that attendeth 
unto her. 

If a man commit himself unto her, he shall 
inherit her; 

And his generation shall hold her in pos- 
session. 

At the first she will walk with him by 
crooked ways, 

And bring fear and dread upon him, 

And torment him with her discipline, 

Until she may trust his soul, and try him by 
her laws: 

But at the last she will return the straight 
way unto him, 

And will gladden him and show him her 


secrets. 


CXLI—WNot Gold, but the Gladness of Giving. 


ET not thine heart upon thy goods; 
And say not, ‘‘ They are sufficient for 
mes” 

For gold hath destroyed many, 

And perverted the hearts of kings. 

Yea, there is that waxeth rich by his wariness 
and pinching, 

And this is the portion of his reward: 

Whereas he saith, “‘ I have found rest, 

And now will eat continually of my goods ” 

Yet he knoweth not what time shall come 
upon him, 

And that he shall leave them to others, and 
die. 

Blessed is the man that is found without 
blemish, 

And whose soul hath not gone after gold! 

Who is he? and we will call him blessed: 

For wonderful things hath he done among his 

eople. 

Who hath been tried thereby, and found 
perfect? 

Then let him glory. 

Who hath had the power to transgress, and 
hath not transgressed? 

Or to do evil, and hath not done it? 

His name shall be established, 

And the congregation shall declare his praise. 
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CXLII—The All-seeing Eve. 
AY not thou, “I will hide myself from 
the observation of men; 

Who shall remember what I do? 

Among so many people none shall behold 
me; 

For what is my soul among such a number of 
creatures? ”’ 

Neither say thou in thine heart, 
seeth me? 

I am compassed about with darkness, the 
walls cover me, 

And no man seeth me; what need I to fear? ” 

For who in the days to come shall be able 
to obliterate the imprint of his finger- 
tips? 

And what nation will fail to identify every 
wrongdoer? 


Who 


The sinner in his blindness feareth only the 
eyes of this or that man, 

And overlooketh the hidden and unsuspected 
observer. 

He knoweth not that the lamp of the Com- 
munity 

Is growing brighter than the sun, 

Revealing the hidden ways of men, 

And piercing into secret places. 

All doings will be known unto it or ever te: 
cease to injure others; 

And in like manner also ae they are for- 
gotten by the doers. 

For now the soul of every nation searcheth 
out the deep and the heart, 

And layeth bare all crafty devices; 

For the eyes of the Community are in every 
place, 

And every hidden thing shall be revealed 
unto them. 

Yea, no thought escapeth it, 

Neither is any word hidden from it. 


Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of 
heavens, 

The deep, and the earth, and all that therein 
ish 

The mountains also, and the foundations of 
the earth, 


Lie open and revealed unto the watchful 
souls of nations. 
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Say not therefore, “I have sinned, and no 
harm hath befallen me ”’; 

For not for one sin shall men go unpunished. 

Neither say thou, “ Man’s compassion is 
great; 

The people will be pacified for the multi- 
tude of my sins ”’; 

For as Man’s compassion is great, so also is 
his correction. 

He accepteth not the sacrifices of his enemies; 

But ine judge every man according to his 
will. 


CXLUI—The Priceless Treasure of a Faith- 
ful Friend. 


FAITHFUL friend is a strong de- 
fence; 
And he that hath found such hath 


found a treasure. 

Change not thy friend for any good thing: 

Neither a faithful brother for the gold of 
Ophir. 

Forsake not the old friend; 

For the new is not comparable to him: 

For a new friend is as new wine; 

But when it is old, thou shalt drink it with 
pleasure. 

Nothing doth countervail a faithful friend; 

Yea, his excellency is beyond price. 

For some man is a friend of his own occasion, 

And will not abide in the day of trouble. 

And there is a friend, who being turned to 
enmity and strife, 

Will discover thy reproach. 

Again, some friend is a companion at the 
table, 

Yet will he not continue in the day of thine 
affliction. 

In thy prosperity he will be as thyself; 

But if thou be brought low, he will be against 
thee, 

And will hide himself from thy face. 

Every friend will say, I also am his friend: 

But there is a friend, who is a friend in name 
only. 

Is there not a grief in it even unto death, 

When a companion and friend is turned to 
enmity? 
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But a faithful friend is the medicine of life; 
And they that long to do right shall find 
him. 

whoso feareth evil 
friendship aright; 
For as he is, even so also shall be his friend. 


Yea, shall direct his 


CXLIV—Exalting the Humble and Meek. 
(ether not a man for his beauty; 


Neither abhor a man for his outward 
appearance. 

The bee is little among such as fly; 

Yet is her fruit the chief of sweet things. 

Boast not of thy clothing and raiment, 

And exalt not thyself in the day of honour: 

For the issues of human life are wonderful, 

And its ways among men are hidden. 

Many kings have sat down upon the ground; 

And one that was never esteemed hath 
worn the crown. 

Many mighty men have been greatly dis- 
graced; 

And the honourable delivered into other 
men’s hands. 

For the beginning of pride is when one de- 
parteth from the service of all, 


-And his heart is turned away from the 


“common weal. 

But wisdom lifteth up the head of him that is 
lowly, 

And maketh him to sit among great men. 

Great men, and judges, and potentates, shall 
be honoured; 

Yet is there none of them greater than he 
that feareth to do what his own soul 
condemneth. . 

CXLV—Receptive unto Wisdom and _ the 

Wise. 


Y son, if thou wilt, thou shalt be 
M taught; 
And if thou wilt apply thy mind, 


thou shalt be prudent. 
If thou love to hear, thou shalt receive; 
And if thou bow down thine ear, thou shalt 
be wise. 
Stand thou in the multitude of thine elders; 
And whoso is wise, cleave thou unto him. 
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Be willing to hear every godly discourse; 

And let not the parables of understanding 
escape thee. 

If thou seest a man of understanding, get 
thee betimes unto him, 

And let thy foot wear the steps of his door. 

Yet allow not that reverence for any man 
cause thee to fall; 

But let the counsel of thine own heart stand: 

For there is none more faithful unto thee 
than it. 

For a man’s mind is sometime wont to bring 
him tidings, 

More than seven watchmen, that sit above 
in an high tower. 

And above this pray to all the good, 

That they may direct thy way in truth. 

Let thy mind be upon the ordinances of 
Righteousness, 

And meditate continually on its command- 
ments: 

Then shall it give thee wisdom, and es- 
tablish thine heart. 


CXLVI—The Lifeward Law Thine Heritage. 


AY not, “It was through the fault of 

Sone that I fell away ”’; 
Neither say thou, “ It was the Law of 
my nature that made me to err’ 

For it hath not commanded any man 1 to do 
wickedly, 

Neither hath it given any man licence to sin. 

The indwelling genius of mankind created 
each at the beginning, 

And endued him with strength proper to 
him. 

It made him according to the pattern in all, 

And put the fear of its kind upon all flesh. 

It filled him with the knowledge of wisdom, 

And showed him good and evil. 

The creative genius of the race of Man set 
its eye upon his heart, 

To show him the majesty of its works. 

It added unto him knowledge. 

Man gave to all the law of life for an heritage. 

He made an everlasting covenant with them, 

And showed them his judgments. 

Their eyes saw the majesty of their kind; 
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And their ear heard the glory of its voice. 

And it said unto them, “‘ Beware of all un- 
righteousness ; 

And from all iniquity turn away.” 

There is set fire and water before thee: 

Thou mayest stretch forward thine hand 
unto whichever thou wilt. 

Before man is life and death; 

And whichever he liketh, it shall be given 


him. 

If thou wilt, thou canst keep the com- 
mandments, 

And to perform faithfulness is in thine own 
power. 


CXLVII—Praise to them that Work with 
Skilful Hands. 


ET us now praise the artificer and 

[_ponmetes 
That passeth his time by night as by 
day; 

Him that cutteth gravings of signets, 

And whose diligence is to make great variety; 

He setteth his heart to preserve likeness in 
his portraiture, 

And is wakeful to finish his work. 


So is the smith sitting by the anvil, 

And considering the unwrought iron: 

The vapour of the fire wasteth his flesh, 

And in the heat of the furnace doth he 
wrestle with his work; 

The noise of the hammer is ever in his ear, 

And his eyes are upon the pattern of the 
vessel ; 

He setteth his heart upon perfecting his 
works, 

And is wakeful to adorn them perfectly. 


So is the potter sitting at his work, 

And turning the wheel about with his feet, 

Who is always anxiously set at his work, 

And all his handiwork is by measure; 

He fashioneth the clay with his arm, 

And bendeth its strength in front of his 
feet; 

He applieth his heart to finish the glazing, 

And is wakeful to make clean the furnace. 
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All these put their trust in their hands, 

And each becometh wise in his own work. 

Yea, though they be not sought for in the 
council of the people, 

Nor be exalted in the assembly; 

Though they sit not on the seat of the judge, 

Nor understand the covenant of judgment; 

Though they declare not instruction and 
judgment, 

And be not found among them that utter 
dark sayings: 

Yet without these shall not a city be in- 
habited, 

Nor shall men sojourn or walk up and down 
therein. 

For these maintain the fabric of the world, 

And in the handiwork of their craft is their 


prayer. 


CXLVITI—W isdom and Service from All and 
Each. 


E that giveth his mind to the law of 
S| human service, 
And is occupied in the meditetion 
thereof, 
Will seek out the wisdom of all the ancients, 
And will be occupied in prophecies. 
He will reflect on the sayings of the men of 
renown, 
And where subtle parables are, there will he 
be also. 
He will seek out the hidden meaning of pro- 
verbs, 
And be conversant in the dark sayings of 
legends. 
He shall serve before great men, 
And appear before princes: 
He will travel through strange countries; 
For he hath tried the* good and the evil 


among men. 


He will give his heart to resort early to the 


law of human service, 


And will pray before the soul of his kind. 


When the spirit of his nation hath prepared 
him thereto, 

He shall be filled with understanding: 

He shall pour forth the words of his wisdom, 
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And in prayer give thanks unto the soul of 
his people, 

As unto the mighty mother that bare him. 

He shall dire¢t its counsel and knowledge, 

And on its secrets shall he meditate. 

He shall communicate that which he hath 
learned, 

And shall glory in the law of the covenant 
between him and his kind. 

Many shall commend his understanding; 

And while the world endureth, it shall not 
be blotted out: 

His memorial shall not depart away, 

And his name shall live from generation to 
generation. 


Nations shall show forth his wisdom, 
And the congregation shall declare his 
praise. 


CXLIX—Praise to the Leaders of the Peoples. 


ET us now praise famous men, 

[Ls whom mankind hath wrought great 
glory. 

Such as did bear rule in their own countries, 

And were men renowned for their power, 

Giving counsel by their understanding; 

Such as have brought tidings in prophecies: 

Leaders of the peoples by their counsels, 

And by their understanding men of learning 
for the people; 

Wise were their words in their instruction: 

Such as sovght out musical tunes, 

And set forth verses in writing: 

Men richly furnished with ability, 

Living peaceably in their habitations: 

All these were honoured in their generations, 

And were the glory of their times. 

Yea, they were men of mercy, 

Whose righteous deeds have not been for- 
gotten. 

Their bodies are buried in peace, 

But their name liveth for evermore. 

For the memorial of virtue is immortal; 

Because it is treasured in the heart of peoples 
and with men. 

When their virtue is present, men take ex- 
ample of it; 

And when it is gone, they desire it: 
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And throughout all time it marcheth 
pene in triumph, 

Victorious in the strife for the prizes chim are 
undefiled. 

Therefore will the people tell of their wisdom, 

And the congregation will show forth their 


praise. 


CL—The Fortunate and Happy. 
Feces. ATE and happy in this world 


are they who are not self-seeking and 
self-blind, for they are builders up of 
the life that is real. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are 
they who mourn for the wrong done to 
others; for they shall find comfort in their 
power to right the wrong. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are 
they who are denied advancement because 
they will not compromise principle; for such 
as they will some day inherit the earth. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are 
they who long to see justice reign on earth; 
for out of their yearning they will create the 
world they long for. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are 
they whose mercy hath no’ bounds; for 


boundless mercy returns unto them from all 


the hearts it touches. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are 
they whose hearts are pure from all self- 
seeking; for nothing separates them from 
the beneficent presence and power of Good- 
ness. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are its 
peacemakers; for, manifesting the power of 
goodness, they shall be called the children of 
God. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are 
they who have been persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake; for they have made others love 
to do right. 

Fortunate and happy in this world are 
you when men shall reproach you and per- 
secute you and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for the sake of some principle 
or person, or some great cause you have de- 


fended. Rejoice and be exceeding glad; for 
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great. is: ithe reward that comes from your 
own heart and from all good men; for so 
were persecuted the prophets tee were 
before you. 


CLI—_Unity of Spirit with Diversity of 


Names. 


ND it came to pass, as Jesus was going 
Ae Jerusalem, that he sent messengers 

before his face: and they went, and 
entered into a village of the Samaritans, to 
make ready for him. And the Samaritans 
would not receive him. And when his dis- 
ciples saw this, they said, Lord, wilt thou 
that we bid fre to come cane from heaven, 
and consume them? But he rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit 
ye are of! For the Son of man came not to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And 
they went on to another village. 

And as they were on the way, one of the 
disciples came to Jesus, saying, Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in thy name; and 
we forbade him, because he followeth not 
with us. 

But Jesus answered and said, Forbid him 
not; for there is no-man who shall do a 
mighty work in my name, and be able quickly 
to speak evil of me. For he that is not against 
us, is for us. And whosoever he be that 
doeth the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother. And I say 
unto you, Many shall come from the east 
and west, and from the north and south, and 
shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 


CLII—The Futility of Mere Outward Obser- 


vance in Religion. 


HEN Jesus charged his disciples, say- 
ing, Take heed and beware of the 


leaven of the Pharisees. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying, It is 
because we brought no bread. And Jesus 
perceiving it, saith unto them, How is it 
that ye do not perceive that I spake not to 
you concerning bread? But beware of the 
leaven of the Pharisees. Then understood 
they how that he bade them beware, not of 
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the leaven of bread, but of the teaching of 
the Pharisees. Then began he to say unto his 
disciples plainly : 

Above all things beware of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. All their 
works they do for to be seen of men: they 
make broad their phylafteries, and enlarge 
the borders of their garments, and love the 
uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and salutations in 
the marketplaces, and to be called of men, 
Rabbi, Rabbi. And they devour widows’ 
houses, even while for a pretence they make 
long prayers! But be not ye like unto them. 
For there is nothing covered up, that shall 
not be revealed; nor anything secret, that 
shall not be known. Wherefore whatsoever 
ye have said in the darkness shall be heard 
in the light; and what ye have whispered in 
the ear in the inner chambers shall be pro- 
claimed upon the housetops. 


CLUI—T he Promise of Wisdom. 


WISDOM, have made prudence my 
| dwelling, 
» And find out knowledge and discretion. 

Counsel is mine and sound knowledge: 

I am understanding; I have might. 

By me kings reign, 

And princes decree justice. 

By me princes rule, 

And nobles, even all the judges of the earth. 

I love them that love me; 

And those that seek me diligently shall find 
me. 

Riches and honour are with me; 

Yea, durable wealth and righteousness. 

My fruit is better than gold, yea, than fine 
gold; 

And my increase than choice silver. 

I walk in the way of righteousness, 

In the midst of the paths of justice; 

That I may cause those that love me to in- 
herit substance, 

And that I may fill their treasuries. 

Now therefore, my sons, hearken unto me; 

For blessed are they that keep my ways. 

Hear instruction and be wise, 
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And refuse it not. 

For he that sinneth against me wrongeth his 
own soul; ai BY aA 

All that hate me love death: lear HON bbs 

But whoso findeth me findeth life. 4 | , 


as 


CLIV—T he Comforter. \free (hs. : 

WENT down among the afflicted, who 
| even in lowly and strange places, the 

afflicted and rejected—the blind, the lame, 
the deaf, the incapable, and the insane. 

And I marvelled at their patience, their 
long-suffering, their power of forgiveness. 
And I asked them: “‘ Why do you submit to 
live on sufferance, the sufferance of life and 
of your fellows, reproached, mocked, des- 
pised? Why do you not seek peace in 
death?” 

And they ‘replied: “ Weare sorely, 
tempted to seek that peace: but there is a 
Comforter here. We do not know who he 
is, or where he. comes from: yet he follows 
on the heels of the taunt, the ridicule, the 
scorn. He never says a word; he only comes 
and looks kindly upon us, and passes away 
again; but he has never failed us yet.” 


CLV—The Exclusiveness and Conservatism 


of the Churches Rebuked. 


CAN never sleep the whole night 

| through, for the sound of a door banging: 

so one night I got up and went out, 

to see if I could find out and remedy the 
trouble. 

I found that the door was the door of the 
Church, that was slammed perpetually by 
the priest in the face of the socialist, the 
freethinker, the agnostic, whenever they 
came to it with the offering of an idea; and 
in the face of the unfortunate, the prosti- 
tute, the morphia-maniac, the suicide, when 
they came to it for alms. 

So I went back to bed without remon- 
strating, for I knew that the case was hope- 
less, and that the door would continue to 
bang, and disturb all the sleepers in its 
neighbourhood every night of their existence. 
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CLV1I—The Path of the Righteous. 


Y son, attend to my words; 
M Incline thine ear unto these sayings. 
Let them not depart from thine eyes; 
Keep them in the midst of thine heart. 
For they are life unto those that find them, 
And health to all their flesh. 
Keep thine heart with all diligence; 
For out of it are the issues of life. 
Put away from thee a wayward mouth, 
And perverse lips put far from thee. 
Let thine eyes look right on, 
And let thine eyelids look straight before 
thee. 
Ponder the path of thy feet, 
And let all thy ways be ordered aright. 
Turn not to the right hand nor to the left: 
Remove thy foot from evil. 
His own iniquities shall take the wicked, 


And he shall be holden with the cords of his 


own sin. 

He shall die for lack of instruction; 

And in the greatness of his folly he shall go 
astray. 

For the way of the wicked is as darkness ; 

They know not at what they stumble: 

But the path of the righteous is as the dawn- 
ing light, 

That shineth more and more unto the per- 


fect day. 


CLVII1—More Precious than Rubies. 


EAR, my sons, the instruction of a 
father, 


And attend to gain understanding: 
For I give you good do¢trine; . 
Forsake ye not my law. 
Get wisdom, get understanding; 
Forget not, neither decline from the words of 

my mouth; 

Forsake her not, and she will preserve thee; 
Love her, and she will keep thee. 


Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 


wisdom; | 
Yea, with all thy getting get understanding. 
Exalt her, and she will promote thee; 
She will bring thee to honour, when thou 
dost choose her. 
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She will give to thy head a chaplet of grace; 
And will deliver to thee a crown of glory. 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 

And the man that getteth understanding. 

For the gaining of it is better than the gain- 
ing of silver, 

And the profit thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies: 

And none of the things thou canst desire are 
to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right hand; 

In her left hand are riches and honour. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 


And all her paths are peace. 


CLVIUI—The Function of Poetic Imagination 

in Life. 

THICAL science arranges the ele- 
nen which poetry has created, and 

propounds schemes and proposes ex- 
amples of civil and domestic life: nor is it 
for want of admirable doctrines that men 
hate, and despise, and censure, and deceive, 
and subjugate one another. But poetry adts 
in another and diviner manner. It awakens 
and enlarges the mind itself by rendering it 
the receptacle of a thousand unappre- 
hended combinations of thought. Poetry 
lifts the veil from the hidden beauty of the 
world, and makes familiar objets be as if 
they were not familiar; it reproduces all 
that it represents, and the impersonations 
clothed in its Elysian light stand thence- 
forward in the minds of those who have once 
contemplated them, as memorials of that 
gentle and exalted content which extends 
itself over all thoughts and actions with 
which it co-exists. The great secret of 
morals is love; or a going out of our nature, 
and an identification of ourselves with the 
beautiful which exists in thought, ation, 
or person, not our own. A man, to be greatly 
good, must imagine intensely and compre- 
hensively; he must put himself in the place 
of another and of many others; the pains 
and pleasures of his species must become his 
own. The great instrument of moral good 
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is the imagination; and poetry administers 
to the effect by a€ting upon the cause. Poetry 
enlarges the circumference of the imagina- 
tion by replenishing it with thoughts of ever 
new delight, which have the power of 
attracting and assimilating to their own 
nature all other thoughts, and which form 
new intervals and interstices whose void 
for ever craves fresh food. Poetry strengthens 
the faculty which is the organ of the moral 
nature of man, in the same manner as exer- 
cise strengthens a limb. 


CLIX—The God whom the Pure in Heart 
Behold. 


hie LESSED are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” Blessed are 


those who have preserved internal 
sanctity of soul; who are conscious of no 
secret deceit; who are the same in act as they 
are in desire; who conceal no thought, no 
tendencies of thought, from their own con- 
science; who are faithful and sincere wit- 
nesses, before the tribunal of their own 
judgments, of all that passes within their 
mind. Such as these shall see God. 

What! after death, shall their awakened 
eyes behold the King of Heaven? Shall they 
stand in awe before the golden throne on 
which He sits, and gaze upon the venerable 
countenance of the paternal Monarch? Is 
this the reward of the virtuous and pure? 
These are the idle dreams of the visionary, 
or the pernicious representations of im- 
postors, who have fabricated from the very 
materials of wisdom a cloak for their own 
dwarfish or imbecile conceptions. 

Jesus Christ has said no more than the 
most excellent philosophers have felt and 
expressed—that virtue is its own reward. 
He affirms no more than that a simple, sin- 
cere mind is the indispensable requisite of 
true science and true happiness. He affirms 
that a being of pure and gentle habits will 
not fail, in every thought, in every object 
of every thought, to be aware of benignant 
visitings from the invisible energies by which 
he is surrounded. 
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Whosoever is free from the contamina- 
tion of luxury and licence, may go forth to 
the fields and to the woods, inhaling joyous 
renovation from the breath of Spring, or 
catching from the odours and sounds of 
Autumn some diviner mood of sweetest sad- 
ness, which improves the softened heart. 

Whosoever is no deceiver or destroyer 
of his fellow-men—no liar, no flatterer, no 
murderer—may walk among his species, 
deriving, from the communion with all 
which they contain of beautiful or of majes- 
tic, some intercourse with the Universal 
God. Whosoever has maintained with his own 
heart the striCtest correspondence of con- 
fidence, who dares to examine and to esti- 
mate every imagination which suggests itself 
to his mind—whosoever is that which he 
designs to become, and only aspires to that 
which the divinity. of his own nature shall 
consider and approve—he has already seen 


God. 


CLX—T he Fullness of Life. 


ET us lift up our thoughts in grati- 
[= for our hold upon life, especially 

for the scope that we each possess for 
doing the things we like doing. We are rich 
in opportunities. Though the world may 
fence us in, we have open doors before us. 
We have work in hand. We have the means 
of expressing ourselves, of putting forth the 
life that is in us. For this we are thankful, 
and we look round on our daily circumstances 
and we say,—‘‘ Lo! I come to do thy will.” 
How good is life and how great! 

Let us build once more an altar in our 
hearts to the souls we love. We may see their 
faces day by day, and perhaps our talk is 
of common things. Or we may be long 
parted, and our hearts ache with desire for 
intimate speech. But near or far, living or 
dead, they are ours and we are blest in 
them. 

We rejoice also in that larger circle of 
acquaintances and fellow workers. Truly, we 
gather much kindness and good fellowship 
—and great is the comfort of friendship. 
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We rejoice in the great passions of the 
soul; it is of the mean passions alone that 
we are afraid. We rejoice in wit and wisdom, 
in mirth and joy, in laughter, and the thrill 
of exaltation, in the sense of beauty and in 
the delight of difficulties conquered. ‘There 
are some songs we sing in the light when all 
is happy. But the deepest, sweetest songs 
only come to our lips in the darkness. When 
we are most depressed, then the star of 
hope shines out. In our need we become 
humble, and we learn what in our pride we 
missed. 


CLXI—The Cleansing of the Soul. 
Feces every mean passion we pray to 


be delivered: from needless resentment, 

from envy and jealousy; from conceit 
and lordly superiority. Oh, that our souls 
be not too stiff to bend, nor our habits too 
old to be mended! May our eyes be open 
to see the encroachment of ugly feelings 
and false thoughts. May we always be young 
enough to fight everything in ourselves that 
would make us less fit for human fellow- 
ship. 

Many of us are in the thick of the world’s 
traffic, tempted by what others do, tempted 
to think that selfishness and cunning are 
necessary, tempted to think the things of 
the spirit are too costly and too fanciful 
for hard-worked, anxious people. Some are 
covered with dread lest after all they be 
found fools who sacrifice money for prin- 
ciple. 

From all such idolatry let us cleanse our 
souls. Let us be pure both for ourselves 
and in what we wish for others; and let us 
keep the light of honour burning. If fashion 
and pomp, guilty pleasures and wealth, 
begin to tyrannize over us and we begin to 
value men by these things, then may we 
recollect what death can do: how it can 
touch pomp and make it dust, and put its 
hand on wealth and turn it to dross; how 
it can show guilt to the public gaze. 

Let us recollect what death cannot do. 
Its cold breath cannot spoil the beauty of 
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holiness. Its harsh hand cannot break the 
value of honest work. Though it smite the 
body, truth lives for ever, even lasts for ever- 
and ever. 


CLXII—Forward with Thanksgiving. 


\ \ YE give humble and hearty thanks 
that the testimony of old is ours 

also: “‘ Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my life.” 
Our friends have not failed us. Love’s light 
has not died down. We have work to do and 
some reward, and hearts who esteem us. 
For all that our friends have done for us 
during the year that is now nearly closed, 
we are very grateful. For all of good that we 
have left undone we ask their mercy. For 
whatsoever there has been in us that was 
comely and valuable, we bless the oppor- 
tunities that were given us. For all the 
beauty we have seen, and all the sweetness 
we have tasted, and for every new power 
that has been born in us, we praise life and 
sing songs of exultation. 

The path of life will still go upward— 
to larger responsibilities, to new truth, and 
to richer experience. Though the glory of 
youth is over, let the beauty of age be ours, 
the palm-branch of victory, the white stone 
of the chosen. 

And now, as we approach another year, 
let us enter it with buoyant footsteps, as 
into a land where we know the chief roads 
and speak the language, and where we look 
for many pleasant things to happen. Things 
unpleasant will come to us; but each of them 
shall be a whetstone to make our spirits 
keener. 


CLXIII—OQuestions and Answers of the Soul. 
Piven beans « as it hath been born in 


your hearts to come here to-day, and 

that you are purposed to lead a good 
life, renouncing and resisting all that would 
do harm to men, and desiring to follow the 
monitions of your best judgment, whether 
for the benefit of others or for the realiza- 
tion of your own true welfare: It is well that 
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you should express your high and_ holy 
resolve in due solemnity before each other, 
and be helped by the remembrance of 
having so done when the time of temptation 
comes upon you. 

I charge you, therefore, to give heed to 
these solemn questions, and to make answer 
to them in silence with true and devout 
hearts, as you are accountable to yourself, 
to the friends that know you, to your chil- 
dren, or to the generations to come, for your 
faithfulness in the trusts committed to you. 

Are you convinced that truth can only 
be acquired through experience and study; 
that it is to be obeyed intelligently and with 
approval of reason; and that no power can 
compel you to assume as true what reason 
declares to be untrue? 

Silence. 


Do you resolve to devote yourself to 
those things which increase the general 
welfare, and to refrain from those things 


which bring shame and misery and damage 


jin their train? 
: ~ Silence. 


Do you consent to respect ‘the accom- 
paniments of every man’s religion, provided 
his ideal is that of moral good and the 
practical result of his religion be advan- 
tageous to all; inasmuch as we can only think 
and desire according to the compass of our 
mind? 

Silence. 


Are you convinced that it is treason 
against our fellows to submit to unjust 
oppression or to neglect any effort that may 
relieve the wrongs of others? 

Silence. 


Are you resolved to make the highest 
possible use of this life whether there be a life 
hereafter or not, and without any refer- 
ence to gods, demons, heaven or hell? 

Silence. 


Are you content to accommodate your- 
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self to those laws of nature in birth and death, 
and in the material world, which will not 
accommodate themselves to you? 

Silence. 


Are you resolved to love and serve some 
noble cause in which you may continue to 
live after you have passed away; to cultivate — 
in yourself the same mind which was in the 
bravest and noblest of our race; to treasure 
up only what is beautiful and serviceable, 
and so in your degree to become the brain 
and soul of the future? 

Silence. 


Are you prepared to replace prejudice 
by sympathy, oppression and greed by 
justice and humanity, war and bloodshed 
by peace and brotherhood; and by every 
means in your power to release the immense 
forces for good now asleep, blind or pent 
up by force from without in the hearts and 
wills of men? 

Silence. 


Blessed then are you and the world 
through you. 


CLXIV—AIl Ye that Labour and are Heavy- 
laden. 
EARY souls and overwrought, who 
\ "4 have aforetime found refuge and 
strength in the hour of need, the 
glad news of our age is this: that the laws of 
happiness and spiritual health can be as 
fully known as the laws of the body, and 
that they who set themselves with a humble 
mind to know these laws and make patient 
trial of the same, do truly enter into the 
blessed life. . 

When you are tired with daily work, 
when the body has more than it can bear, 
when the nerve has been tense, when one 
day repeats another and you pine for change; 
—then listen to the voice of the Spirit of. 
Holiness that speaks softly in the soul: 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
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When your best work is not appreciated, 
when you work for payment that 1s grudged, 
when you sow diligence and reap com- 
plaint, when the human tie is scorned and 
you are part of a dead machine that takes 
no thought for souls;—then listen to the 
voices of ideal truth, knowledge and beauty 
‘which call you from within to their sweet 
hospitality: 

Come unto us, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and we will give you rest. 

When you are perplexed in condu¢t, 
when a situation arises you had not foreseen, 
when heart and conscience seem at strife, 
when your duty to yourself and your duty 
to men do not agree;—then deceive not 
yourselves by any false compliance, but 
acting by the facts as they really are, ye shall 
find rest to your souls. 

When the past derides you with re- 
membered failure, when old errors bear 
fresh fruit and you think you are never to 
be quit of them, when the sense of fault 
deepens, when harsh words hurt you and 
cold looks greet you;—then, in remembering 
the friends who love and trust you, ye shall 
find rest to your souls. 

When you know yourselves misjudged, 
when the heart cannot unburden itself, when 
a secret wound aches, and an unseen load 
drags you down;—then forgive, forbear to 
blame, and in humble charity ye shall find 
rest.to your souls. 

When it seems you have missed your 
destiny, when your better powers are lamed, 
when love, lying latent, cries out for self- 
expression, when life has dealt hardly with 
you, and time, like a stealthy thief, is taking 
away your chance of joy;—then hear the 
voice of Human Service saying, Take my 
yoke upon you and learn of me, for 1 am meek 
and lowly in heart. 

When the time seems so short that you 
must hasten to be rich, when you forecast 
the future and count its heavy dangers, 
when you wait upon chance, and a slight 
thing happening would lay you low;—then 
hear the voice of Duty saying: In quietness 
and in confidence shall be your strength. 
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In the work you are permitted to do, 
in the truth you learned for yourselves, in 
whatever of good you have done in the past, 
in the hope and aspiration of better things 
to come—take your rest and be peaceful- 
hearted. 

In the glory of the outward universe, 
in music and pi€ture, play and poem, in 
sculpture, and in buildings which express 
man’s soul, take your rest and be peaceful- 
hearted. 

In home and all its comforts, in friends 
and the sweet communion of sympathetic 
minds, in love, in the faith of those who need 
you, take your rest and be peaceful-hearted. 

When the last darkness closes around you, 


when work is over and the value fixed, when .,, 
the flesh fails, when the heart is faint, and the 


mind grows dim: Take your last rest, ye 
peaceful-hearted. 


CLXV—Beatitudes. 


LESSED are they who, by nature 
Be the thing that is right, who with- 


out effort keep the laws of kindness 
and justice. 

Blessed are they who refuse to profit by 
other men’s loss; who honour all men, and 
speak unto others as they would men should 
speak unto them. 

Blessed are they who are the faithful 
guardians of other men’s lives; who care 
more for the happiness of others than for 
their own pleasure; and who value the 
welfare of others more than their own 
SUCCESS. 

Blessed are they who are active in labour, 
tender in sympathy; in whom the well- 
springs of pity and consolation never dry up. 

Blessed are the upright and trustworthy, 
the spirit of whose promise is never broken 
and the meaning of whose word is sure. 

Blessed are the merciful who remember 
their own need of mercy; the humble who 
judge not harshly their brother’s sin; and the 
meek who are slow to take offence. 

Blessed are the patient, long-suffering, 
and forbearing; and the peacemakers who by 


on 
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silence or timely speech heal the strifes of 
men. 

Blessed are they who are kind and merci- 
ful to domestic animals, to flocks and herds, 
to the birds and wild creatures, and to any- 
thing that can feel pain and pleasure. 

Blessed are the kind, considerate and 
generous masters, who take thought for the 
souls and bodies of those who serve them. 

Blessed are the diligent, faithful and 
honest servants who care more to serve well 
than to receive much. 

Blessed are the husbands and wives who 
care tenderly for each other, each being just 
to the separate mind that is in the other. 

Blessed are the fathers and mothers who 
tule their households well, being patient 
with the wayward, slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy, sharing their children’s 
interests with a sincere mind. 

Blessed are the children who dwell 
together in unity, learning wisdom and 
virtue from each other. 

Blessed are faithful friends; they com- 
fort each other in sorrow and rejoice to- 
gether in prosperity; their affection never 
tires through familiarity. 

‘Blessed are they who love knowledge, 
searching for it with diligence and holding 
it in modesty. 

Blessed are they who hold to the highest 
truth they know, sacrificing all else rather 
than deny it. 


CLXVI—The Foy of Oneness with all Lrfe. 


f ‘HERE is one joy which soars and 
hovers above all other joys, 
And your hands are not free to grasp 
it until you drop the lesser joys. 
Then at last you learn its secret, for lo! it 


contains all the others and sums them 


up. 
Each individual joy is there; not one is lack- 
ing. 


See the great joy. 
To do it, let slip your wealth and your dreams 
of wealth. 
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What miracle is this? You have thus become 
the possessor of all the earth, 

And for the first time you can really enjoy 
your heritage. 

You have risen above the region of exclusive 
riches, and now all things are yours. 


Renounce your ability to command and to 
look down upon your fellows. 

Give up your schemes of political and social 
ambition; 

And behold, you find yourself at once near 
the source of all power, 

One of the elect few of all the ages, 

Sharing in the creative forces of the world, 

Your will in some way, to some extent, a 
part of the Divine will. 


Resign, if need be, the one most loved of all; 

Waive your claims, assert no selfish pre- 
rogative; 

And again on a higher plane your love em- 
braces all. 

Now in the all you possess the loved one, who 
in turn through the all must now love 
you and delight in you. 

In that upper air there is no escape from you. 


Let your life and all its aims go; 

Make it so cheap that you can quite dis- 
regard it. 

And lo, once more you are lifted up to the 
centre of the universe; 

The all-life, the life eternal, with all its 
treasures, becomes your own. 

You have lost your life, and you have found it. 

Yours at last is the great joy. 


CLXVI1—Presentiment of Better Things on 
Earth. 


E rest in faith 
That man’s perfe¢ction is the crown- 
ing flower, 


Toward which the urgent sap in life’s great 
tree 
Is pressing,—seen in puny blossoms now, 
But in the world’s great morrows to expand 
With broadest petal and with deepest glow. 
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The faith that life on earth is being shaped 

To glorious ends, that order, justice, love, 

Mean man’s completeness, mean effect as 
sure 

As roundness in the dewdrop—that great 
faith 

Is but the rushing and expanding stream 

Of thought, of feeling, fed by all the past. 

Our finest hope is finest memory, 

As they who love in age think youth is blest, 

Because it has a life to fill with love. 

Full souls are double mirrors, making still 

An endless vista of fair things before, 

Repeating things behind: so faith is strong 

Only when we are strong, shrinks when we 
shrink. 

It comes when music stirs us, and the chords, 

Moving on some grand climax, shake our 
souls 

With influx new that makes new energies. 

It comes in swellings of the heart and tears 

‘That rise at noble and at gentle deeds— 

At labours of the master-artist’s hand, 

Which, trembling, touches to a finer end, 

Trembling before an image seen within. 

It comes in moments of heroic love, 

Unjealous joy in joy not made for us— 

In conscious triumph of the good within, 

Making us worship goodness that rebukes. 

Even our failures are a prophecy, 

Even our yearnings and our bitter tears 

After that fair and true we cannot grasp; 

As patriots who seem to die in vain 

Make liberty more sacred by their pangs. 


Presentiment of better things on earth 

Sweeps in with every force that stirs our 
souls ; 

To admiration, self-renouncing love, 

Or thoughts, like light, that bind the world 
in one: 

Sweeps like the sense of vastness, when at 
night 

We hear the roll and dash of waves that 
break 

Nearer and nearer with the rushing tide, 

Which rises to the level of the cliff 

Because the wide Atlantic rolls behind, 

Throbbing respondent to the far-off orbs. 
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CLXVIII—The Fudgment of Christ. 
a| ESUS went unto the Mount of Olives. 


And early in the morning he came 

again into the temple, and all the 
people came unto him; and he sat down, 
and taught them. And the Scribes and 
Pharisees brought unto him a woman taken 
in adultery; and when they had set her in 
the midst, they say unto him: Master, this 
woman was taken in adultery, in the very 
aét. Now Moses in the law commanded us, 
that such should be stoned; but what sayest 
thou? This they said, tempting him, that 
they might have to accuse him. But Jesus 
stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground, as though he heard them 
not. So when they continued asking him, 
he lifted up himself, and said unto them: 
He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her. And again he stooped 
down, and wrote on the ground. And they 


which heard it, being convicted by their own 


conscience, went out one by one, beginning 


‘at the eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus 


was left alone, and the woman standing in 
the midst. When Jesus had lifted up him- 
self, and saw none but the woman, he said 
unto her: Woman, where are those thine 
accusers? hath no man condemned thee? ~ 
She said: No man, Lord. And Jesus said 
unto her: Neither do I condemn thee: go, 
and sin no more. Then spake Jesus again 
unto them, saying: I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light of life. 


CLXIX— The Love of the Forgiven. 


ND one of the Pharisees desired him 
At he would eat with him. And he 

went into the Pharisee’s house, and 
sat down to meat. And, behold, a woman 
in the city, which was a sinner, when she 
knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s 
house, brought an alabaster box of ointment, 
and stood at his feet behind him, weeping, 
and began to wash his feet with tears, and 
did wipe them with the hairs of her head, 
and kissed his feet, and anointed them with 
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the ointment. Now when the Pharisee which 
had bidden him saw it, ‘he spake within 
himself, saying: This man, if he were a 
prophet, would have known who and what 
manner of woman this is that toucheth him: 
for she is a sinner. And Jesus answering said 
unto him: Simon, I have somewhat to say 
unto thee. And he saith: Master, say on.— 
‘There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors: the one owed five hundred pence, 
and the other fifty. And when they had 
nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them 
both. Tell me therefore, which of them will 
love him most? Simon answered and said: I 
suppose that he, to whom he forgave most. 
And he said unto him: Thou hast rightly 
judged. And he turned to the woman, and 
said unto Simon: Seest thou this woman? 
I entered into thine house, thou gavest me 
no water for my feet: but she hath washed 
my feet with tears, and wiped them with 
the hairs of her head. Thou gavest me no 
kiss: but this woman since the time I came 
in hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head 
with oil thou didst not anoint: but this 
woman hath anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven; for she loved 
much: but to whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little. And he said unto her: 
Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at 
meat with him began to say within them- 
selves: Who is this that forgiveth sins also? 
And he said to the woman: Thy faith hath 
saved thee; go in peace. 


CLXX—The Crown of Life. 


. Y brethren, count it all joy when ye 
Me into divers temptations; knowing 

this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. But let patience have her 
perfeét work, that ye may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing. 

Let the brother of low degree rejoice 
in that he is exalted: but the rich in that he 
is made low: because as the flower of the 
grass he shall pass away. For the sun is no 
sooner risen with a burning heat, but it 
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withereth the grass, and the flower thereof 
falleth, and the grace of the fashion of it 
perisheth: so also shall the rich man fade 
away in his ways. 

Blessed is the man that endureth temp- 
tation: for when he is tried, he shall receive 
the crown of life. Let no man say when he 
is tempted: I am tempted of God: for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither temp- 
teth he any man: but every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, 
it bringeth forth sin: and sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death. 

My beloved brethren, let every man be 
swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath: 
for the wrath of man worketh not righteous- 
ness. Wherefore lay apart all filthiness and 
superfluity of naughtiness, and receiye with 
meekness the engrafted word, which is able 
to save your souls. 

But be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves. For 
if any be a hearer of the word, and not a 
doer, he is like unto a man beholding his 
natural face in a glass: for he beholdeth 
himself, and goeth his way, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was. But 
whoso looketh into the perfe¢t law of liberty, 
and continueth therein, he being not a for- 
getful hearer, but a doer of the work, this 
man shall be blessed in his deed. 

If any man among you seem to be re- 
ligious, and bridleth not his tongue, but de- 
ceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is 
vain. Pure religion and undefiled is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world. 


CLXXI—Jmportuning Fustified. 


ND he spake a parable unto them to 
At end, that men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint; saying: There 
was in a city a judge, which feared not God, 
neither regarded man: and there was a 
widow in that city; and she came unto him, 
saying: Avenge me of mine adversary. And 
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he would not for a while: but afterwards 
he said within himself: Though I fear not 
God, nor regard man; yet because this 
widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest 
by her continual coming she weary me. 


CLXXII—He that Humbleth Himself. 


ND he spake this parable unto certain 
Am trusted in themselves that they 

were righteous, and despised others: 
Two men went up into the temple to pray; 
the one a Pharisee, and the other a publican. 
The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with 
himself: God, I thank thee that I am not 
as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast 
twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 
possess. And the publican, standing afar off, 
would not lift up so much as his eyes unto 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying: 
- God be merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, 
this man went down to his house justified 
rather than the other: for every one that 
exalteth himself shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. 


CLXXIII—Torment due to the Forgiven who 
will not Forgive. 


HEN came Peter to him, and said: 
! Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? till 
seven times? Jesus saith unto him: I say not 
unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until 
seventy times seven. Therefore is the king- 
dom of heaven likened unto a certain king, 
which would take account of his servants. 
And when he had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him, which owed him ten 
thousand talents. But forasmuch as he had 
not to pay, his lord commanded him to be 
sold, and his wife, and children, and all that 
he had, and payment to be made. The ser- 
vant therefore fell down, and worshipped 
him, saying: Lord, have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all. Then the lord of that 
servant was moved with compassion, and 
loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But 
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the same servant went out, and found one of 
his fellow-servants, which owed him an 
hundred pence: and he laid hands on him 
and took him by the throat, saying: Pay me 
that thou owest. And his fellow-servant fell 
down at his feet, and besought him, saying: 
Have patience with me, and I will pay thee 
all. And he would not: but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. 
So when his fellow-servants saw what was 
done, they were very sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord all that was done. 
Then his lord, after that he had called him, 
said unto him: O thou wicked servant, I 
forgave thee all that debt, because thou 
desiredst me: shouldst not thou also have had 
compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as 
I had pity on thee? And his lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that was due unto him. 
So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses. 


CLXXIV—Inhumanity Christ's only Test of 
Heresy. 


HEN the Son of man shall come in 

\ i ; his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the 

throne of his glory: and before him shall be 
gathered all nations: and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd 
divideth his sheep from the goats: and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand, but 
the goats on the left. Then shall the King 
say unto them on his right hand: Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world: for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: 
I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited 
me: I was in prison, and ye came unto me. 
Then shall the righteous answer him, say- 
ing: Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, 
and fed thee? or thirsty, and gave thee drink? 
When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 
in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw 
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‘we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto 
thee? And the King shall answer and say 
unto them: Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand: Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels: for I was an hungered, and ye 
gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took 
me not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. 
Then shall they also answer him, saying: 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto thee? 
‘Then shall he answer them, saying: Verily I 
say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me. And these shall go away into. everlasting 
punishment: but the righteous into life 
eternal. 


CLXXV—The Creed of Deed. 


T that time Jesus went on the sab- 
Az day through the corn; and his 

disciples were an hungered, and began 
to pluck the ears of corn, and to eat. But 
when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto 
him: Behold, thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon the sabbath day. But 
he said unto them: Have ye not read what 
David did, when he was an hungered, and 
they that were with him; how he entered 
into the house of God, and did eat the 
shewbread, which was not lawful for him to 
eat, neither for them which were with him, 
but only for the priests? Or have ye not read 
in the law, how that on the sabbath days 
the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, 
and are blameless? But I say unto you: That 
in this place is one greater than the temple. 
But if ye had known what this meaneth, 
“TI will have mercy and not sacrifice,” ye 
would not have condemned the guiltless. 
For the Son of man is Lord even of the 


sabbath day. 
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And when he was departed thence, he 
went into their synagogue: and, behold, 
there was a man which had his hand withered. 
And they asked him, saying: Is it lawful to 
heal on the sabbath day?—that they might 
accuse him. And he said unto them: What 
man shall there be among you, that shall 
have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the 
sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and 
lift it out? How much then is a man better 
than a sheep? Wherefore it is lawful to do 
well on the sabbath days. Then saith he to 
the man: Stretch forth thine hand. And he 
stretched it forth; and it was restored whole, 
like as the other. 


CLXXVI—Woe to them that Offend against 


the Innocent. 


T the sametime came the disciples unto 
Als saying: Who is the greatest in 

the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus 
called a little child unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them, and said: Verily I say 
unto you, Except ye be converted, and be- 
come as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever 
therefore shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. And whoso shall receive one such 
little child in my name receiveth me. But 
whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him 
that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea. 

Woe unto the world because of offences! 
For it must needs be that offences come; 
but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh! Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot 
offend thee, cut them off, and cast them 
from thee: it is better for thee to enter into 
life halt or maimed, rather than having two 
hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting 
fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it 
out, and cast it from thee: it is better for 
thee to enter into life with one eye, rather 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire. 
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Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones. How think ye?—if a man 
have an hundred sheep, and one of them be 
gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety 
and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astray? And 
if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, 
he rejoices more of that sheep, than of the 
ninety and nine which went not astray. Even 
so it is not the will of your Father which is 
in heaven, that one of these little ones should 


perish. 


CLXXVII—After Many Days. 


e AST thy bread upon the waters: 
For thou shalt find it after many days. 
If the clouds be full of rain, they 
empty themselves upon the earth: 
And if the tree fall toward the south, or to- 
ward the north, 

In the place where the tree falleth, there it 
shall be. 

He that observeth the winds shall not sow; 

‘And he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap. 

In the morning sow thy seed, 

And in the evening withhold not thine 
hand: 

For thou knowest not whether shall prosper 
either this or that, 

Or whether they both shall be alike good. 

Truly the light is sweet, 

And a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun: — 

But if a man live many years, and rejoice in 
them all; 

Yet let him remember the days of darkness; 

For they shall be many. All that cometh j is 
vanity. 

Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 

And let thy heart cheer thee in the days of 
thy youth, 

And walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
the sight of thine eyes: 

But know thou, that for all these things thou 
shalt be brought into judgment. 

Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, 

And put away evilfrom thy flesh, 
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CLXXVIII—He that shall Endure to the End. 
Ya have need of much patience and 


of unwearied courage; for you will not 
conquer in a day. 

Liberty is the bread which the peoples 
must earn with the sweat of their brow. 

Many begin with ardour, and then be- 
come discouraged before they have reached 
the harvest-time. 

They are like soft and indolent men who, 
unable to endure the labour of rooting out 
the weeds from their field as they spring up, 
sow, but reap not, because they have al- 
lowed the good seed to be choked. 

I tell you, there is always a great famine 
in their land. 

Again, they are like foolish men who, 
having built themselves a house to dwell in, 
up to the roof, negleét to cover it, because 
they fear a little extra fatigue. 

The wind and the rain come, and the 
house falls, and those who had built it are 
suddenly buried beneath the ruins. . 

Even though your hopes should have 
been deluded not seven times only, but 
seventy times seven, never lose hope. 

The just cause always triumphs if we 
have faith in it, and he that perseveres to the 
end is saved. 

Say not: This is to suffer much for a 
good which may be long in coming. 

If this good is long in coming, if you 
only enjoy it for a little while, or even if 
it be not granted to you to enjoy it at all, 
your children shall enjoy it, and your chil- 
dren’s children. 

They will only have that which you 
leave them; see, then, whether you wish to 
leave them chains, and rods, and hunger for 
their heritage. 

He who asks himself what justice is 
worth, profaneth justice in his heart; and 
he who calculates the cost of liberty, re- 
nounceth liberty in his heart. 

Liberty and justice will weigh you in 
the same balance in which you shall have 
weighed them. Learn, then, to know their 
price. 
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CLXXIX—W bile we are yet in the Way. 


OU have but a day to pass upon earth; 
Y act so that you may pass it in peace. 
Peace is the fruit of love; for, to live 
in peace, one must be able to endure many 
things. 

No one is perfect, all have their faults; 
each man lays somewhat of a burden upon 
others, and love alone renders this burden light. 

If you cannot bear with your brothers, 
how shall your brothers bear with you? 

Love, then, your brothers which are’in 
the world, and love them unto the end. 

Love is indefatigable; it is never weary. 
Love is inexhaustible; it lives and is born 
again of itself, and the more it pours itself 
out, the more doth it superabound. 

Have you given your goods? Give your 
life also, and love will repay you all. 

Verily I say unto you, he that loveth, his 
heart is a paradise on earth. 

The vicious man loves not: he covets; 
he hungers and thirsts after everything; his 
eye, like that of the serpent, fascinates and 
allures, but only to devour. 

Love rests in the depths of pure souls, 
like a dewdrop in the chalice of a flower. 

You say that you love, and many of your 
brothers lack bread to sustain their life, 
clothing to cover their naked limbs, a roof 
to shelter them, a handful of straw on which 
to sleep, while you have abundance of all 
these things. 

You say that you love, and there are 
great numbers of sick who languish on their 
wretched bed with none to help them, of 
unhappy ones who weep and none weeps 
with them, of little children who go from 
door to door, numb with cold, asking a 
crumb from the tables of the rich, and ob- 
tain it not. 

You say that you love your brothers: 
what, then, would you do if you hated them? 

And I tell you that whosoever, being able, 
relieveth not his suffering brother, is the 
enemy of his brother; and whosoever, being 
able, feedeth not his brother who is hungry, 
is his murderer. 
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CLXXX—The Eye as an Avenue of Evil. 


OST thou think thine eye cannot sin 
|): well as thy tongue? Abundance of 

evil entereth in by these doors: all 
lieth open if thou guard not these. Thou 
little knowest, when a lustful look or a covet- 
ous look beginneth the game, to how sad a 
period it tendeth. 

The eye is not satisfied with seeing. 

It is almost impossible to rule the 
thoughts without ruling the eye; and then 
the passions are presently tainted, and the 
citadel of the heart is taken before thou art 
aware. 

Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her, hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. 

Keep away therefore from the bait, or 
command thine eye to turn away. An un- 
governed eye doth show the power of the 
ungoverned senses. 

Let a holy, resolved, fixed will keep a 
continual law upon thine eyes. Leave them 
not at liberty, as if a look had nothing in it 
of duty or sin, or as if thou mightest look 
on what thou wouldst. How easily doth a 
wandering eye, a wanton eye, a proud eye, 
a luxurious eye, a malicious eye, a passionate 
eye betray the treasure of sin which is in 
the heart! 

Remember that thine eye is much of 
thine honour or dishonour, because it is the 
index of the mind. We see that which is next 
the mind itself, or the most immediate beam 
of the invisible soul, when we see the eye. 


CLXXXI—W isdom for the Tongue. 
| ET not thy tongue be as a thorny bush, 


pricking and hurting those who are 

about thee, nor altogether a barren 
tree, yielding nothing; but a fruitful tree, a 
tree of life to thy neighbour, as Solomon 
calls the tongue of the righteous. 

How knowest thou whether the thing 
thou reportest is true? Is it only because a 
credible person spake it? But how did that 
person know it to be true? Might he not 
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take it upon trust as well as thou? And might 
he not take a person to be credible that is 
not? And how commonly doth interest or 
passion make that person incredible in one 
thing who is credible in others, where he 
hath no such temptation! If thou hast not 
sufficient evidence to prove it, thou art 
guilty of lying and slandering. 

Be not called a whisperer, and lie not 
in wait with thy tongue: for a foul shame is 
upon the double tongue. 

Slanderers whet their tongue like a 
sword, and bend their bows to shoot their 
arrows, even bitter words. Gossipers bend 
their tongues like their bow for lies. And 
they will deceive every one his neighbour, 
and will not speak the truth: they have 
taught their tongue to speak lies. Their 
tongue is as an arrow shot out; it speaketh 
deceit: one speaketh peaceably to his neigh- 


bour with his mouth, but in heart he layeth 


his bait. A lying tongue hateth those that 
are afflicted by it; and a flattering mouth 
worketh ruin. 

If thou hast understanding, answer thy 
neighbour; if not, lay thy hand upon thy 
mouth. He that can rule his torgue shall 
live without strife; and he that hateth 
babbling shall have less evil. 

Rehearse not unto another that which is 
told unto thee, and thou shalt fare never the 
worse. Whether it be to a friend or foe, talk 
not of other men’s lives; and if thou canst 
without offence, reveal them not. If thou 
hast heard a word, let it die with thee; and 
be bold, it will not burst thee. 


CLXXXII—The Wickedness of Delight in 
Calumny. 


B E not unacquainted with the particular 


dangers and weaknesses of thine own 

heart, that when thou knowest where 
the wall is weakest, thou mayest there make 
the best defence. 

That wanton word will set a wanton 
heart on fire, which a sober mind doth hear 
with pity, as a bedlam kind of speech. A 
peevish, passionate heart is presently dis- 
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turbed and kindled with those words which 
are scarce observed by a well-composed soul. 

If nobody took calumny in and gave it 
lodging, it would starve and die of itself. 
When malice pours it out, if our ears be 
shut against it, and there be no vessel to 
receive it, it would fall like water upon the 
ground, and could not more be gathered up. 
But there is that same busy humour that 
men have, a kind of delight and contentment 
to hear evil of others, to hear others slighted 
and disesteemed, that they readily drink in, 
not without some pleasure, whatsoever is 
spoken of this kind. 

The most ears are perverse and dis- 
tempered in their taste, as some kinds of 
palates are; they find sweetness in sour 
calumny. Beware of such as delight in vanity 
and lying, and defaming of others, and with- 
draw thyself from them. 

Take not the honesty of the personas a 
sufficient cause to hear or believe a bad report 
of others. Suspect evil-speakers, and be not 
over-credulous of them. Charity thinketh not 
evil, nor easily and hastily believeth it. It is 
no wrong to the best that thou believest 
him not when he backbiteth without good 
evidence. 

Rebuke backbiters, and encourage them 
not by hearkening to their tales. The north 
wind driveth away rain; so doth an angry 
countenance a backbiting tongue. 


CLXXXIII—Lest Evil Enter in at the Ear. 
Keen when the hearing of evil is thy 


sin: When it is not out of any imposed 
necessity, but of thy voluntary choice; 
and when thou mightest avoid it upon 
lawful terms, and wilt not; when thou hatest 
not the evil which thou art necessitated to 
hear, but thy heart complies with thy 
necessities; when thou showest not so much 
disowning and dislike of the evil which thou 
hearest as thou mightest do, but makest it 
thine own by sinful silence or compliance. 
Be deaf unto the suggestions of tale- 
bearers or calumniators, who, while quiet 
men sleep, sow the tares of discord and 
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division, distraCting the tranquillity of charity 
and all friendly society. 

Whoso hearkeneth unto whisperers shall 
never find rest, and never dwell quietly. 
It is dangerous to thy fantasy and memory, 
which quickly receiveth hurtful impres- 
sions by what thou hearest. 

If thou shouldst hear provoking words, 
even against thy will, yet it is hard to escape 
the receiving some hurtful impression by 
them; and if thou hearest lascivious, filthy 
words against thy will, and much more if 
willingly, it is two to one but they leave some 
thoughts in thy mind which may gender into 
further sin. It is dangerous to thy passions 
and affections, lest they catch fire before 
thou art aware. It is dangerous to thine 
understanding, lest it be perverted and 
seduced, and to thy will, lest it be turned 
after evil. It is dangerous to the speaker, 
lest thy voluntary hearing encourage him 
in his sin. 

He that willingly drinks in tales and 
calumnies, will, from the delight he hath in 
evil hearing, slide insensibly into the humour 
of evil speaking. 


CLXXXIV—Be Cesar within thyself. 
ke well-subdued may subdue others; 


one’s self, indeed, is hard to tame. 

I am at once the combatants and 
the combat and the field that is torn with 
strife. Who hath a greater combat than he 
that laboureth to overcome himself? 

Vice is the disease of the soul, its bad 
habit, its deformity. Is not he wretched who 
enslaves his soul to the unclean appetites 
of his body? Virtue is self-subjection to the 
principle of duty, that highest law in the soul. 

He who is not self-restrained has no 
steadiness of mind; nor has he who is not 
self-restrained, perseverance in the pursuit 
of self-knowledge. And therefore, while so 
many think it the only valour to command 
and master others, study thou the dominion 
of thyself, and quiet thine own commotions. 

Let anger walk hanging down the head; 
let malice go manacled, and envy fettered 
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after thee. Behold within thee the long 
trainof thy trophies. Lead thine own captivity 
captive, and be Cesar within thyself. 

As the waters are stored up and re- 
absorbed in the ocean, which, though being 
filed with them, remains unmoved and 
tranquil, so the man in whose mind the 
passions are stored up and dissolved, obtains 
perfect calmness; but not he who strives 
after the gratification of his desires. 

Nature has set the will on the throne of 
the soul. It is the sinful connivance and 
negligence of the will, which is the guilty 
cause of all the rebellion: as the connivance 
of the commanders is the common cause of 
mutinies in an army. If the reason and will 
had no positive inclinations to evil or sensual 
objects, yet if they have not so much light 
and love to higher things as will restrain the 
sensual appetite, it has positive inclination 
enough in itself to forbidden things to ruin 
the soul by actual sin. 

The bounds which separate what is 
allowed and forbidden, being almost im- 
perceptible, it will always be dangerous to 
go to the utmost bounds of what is allowed. 


CLXXXV—How to put away Anger. 


NGER is a confluence of all the ir- 
Are passions; there are in it envy 

and sorrow, fear and scorn, pride and 
prejudice, rashness and inconsideration, re- 
joicing in evil and a desire to inflict it, self- 
love, impatience, and curiosity. Anger is a 
professed enemy to counsel; it is a direct 
storm, in which no man can be heard to 
speak or call from without. It makes innocent 
jesting to be the beginning of tragedies. 
It turns friendship into hatred; it makes 
a man lose himself, and his reason, and 
his argument, in disputation. It turns the 
desire of knowledge into an itch of wrangling; 
it adds insolency to power; it turns justice 
into cruelty, and judgment into oppression. 
It changes discipline into tediousness. 

The moment we feel angry in con- 
troversy, we have already ceased striving for 
truth, and begun striving for ourselves. 
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Keep as far as thou canst from that which 
provoketh thee. A man that is in danger of 
a fever must avoid that which kindleth it. It is 
better to learn how to live without being 
angry, than to imagine one can moderate 
and control anger lawfully. And if through 
weakness and frailty one is overtaken by it, 
it is far better to put it away forcibly than 
to parley with it. For if thou give anger ever 
so little way, it will become thy master, like 
the serpent, which easily works its body in 
wherever it can once introduce its head. 

Thou wilt ask: how to: put away anger? 
When thou feelest its first movements, 
collect thyself gently and seriously, not 
hastily or with impetuosity. Remember that 
people seldom vex us on purpose, although 
prejudice very often makes us think that 
they do. And let this truth be present to 
thee in the excitement of anger: that to be 
moved by passion is not manly. 

He who possesses mildness and gentle- 
ness possesses strength, and not the man who 
is subject to fits of passion and discontent. 
He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty: and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city. But if thou canst not 
quickly quench thy passion, yet at least 
refrain thy tongue; speak not reproachful 
or provoking words. ‘Talking it out hotly 
doth blow the fire, and increase the flame; 
be but silent, and thou wilt the sooner return 
to thy serenity and peace. 


CLXXXVI—The Control of one’s Thoughts. 
A MALICIOUS thought anda malicious 


deed arefrom the same spring, and have 
the same nature: only the deed is the 
riper serpent, and can sting another; while 
the thought is as the younger serpent, that 
hath only the venomous nature in itself. 
The thought is but the same sin in its 
minority, tending to maturity. Be not in- 
sensible, therefore, of how dangerous a 
signification a course of evil thoughts is to 
thy soul. 
As thou wouldst be ashamed to let thy 
tongue run all day, and say: “I cannot 
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stop it,” so shouldst thou be ashamed to 
let thy thoughts run at random, or on hurt- 
ful things, and say: ‘I cannot help it.” 
Why should thy thoughts be left masterless 
to fancy, and passion, and objects, to carry 
them which way they please? 

Diseased, melancholy, and crazed per- 
sons have almost no power over their own 
thoughts. They cannot command them to 
what they would have them exercised about, 
nor call them off from anything that they 
run out upon. But they are like an unruly 
horse that hath a weak rider; or like a dog 
that will not go or come at command. 

If thou wilt keep a guard upon thy 
thoughts, thou must in the first place keep 
a guard upon thine eyes, and ears, and taste, 
and touch. Let not that come into these 
outer parts, which thou desirest should go 
no further. Open not the door to them if 
thou wouldst not let them in. In the second 
place, there is no true cure for sinful, vain, 
unprofitable fancies, but by finding the 
thoughts more profitable employment. If 
thou seest thy duty, and wilt not resolutely 
call up thy thoughts and command them to 
their work, thou wilt be like a sluggard that 
lets all his servants lie in bed, as well as he, 
because he will not speak to call them. 

Souls that know not any higher end than 
the service of the flesh, cannot possibly 
exercise any holy government over their 
thoughts. Nor is there any possibility of 
curing their vicious thoughts, but by causing 
them to change their designs and ends. 


CLXXXVII—How Baseness of Soul stamps 


the Countenance. 


\ | YHAT manner of countenance may 
be expected in those who have all 
their life long, except on the rarest 

occasions, harboured nothing but petty, base, 

miserable thoughts, and selfish, envious, 
wicked, and malicious desires? There is con- 
fession in the glances of our eyes, in our 
smiles, in salutations, and the grasp of hands. 

A man’s sin bedaubs him, mars all his 
good impression. Others know not why they 
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do not trust him, but they do not trust him. 
His vice glasses his eye, cuts lines of mean ex- 
pression in his cheek, pinches the nose, sets 
the mark of the beast on the back of his head, 
and writes ‘‘ O fool! fool! ” on the forehead. 

If thou wouldst not be known to do any- 
thing, never do it! Let us walk honestly, as 
in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, 
not in chambering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envying. Let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. 


CLXXXVIII—The Symptoms and Cure of 
Pride. 


HE affectation of imitating fashion- 

| mongers, and bearing a port above 

one’s rank, and to live like those that 

are a step above us, rather than those that 

are a step below us, are signs as significant 

of pride as the robes of a judge or a doctor 

are of their dignities and degrees. Even the 

poor man who is proud braggeth outwardly, 

but beggeth inwardly; he is blown up, but 
not full. 

A proud man is always hard to be pleased, 
because he hath too great expectations from 
others. He looks for so much observance and 
respect, and to be humoured and honoured 
by all, that it is too hard a task for any man 
to please him that hath much to do with him, 
and hath any other trade to follow. He that 
will please him must either have little to 
do with him, and come but seldom in his 
way, or else he must study the art of man- 
pleasing, compliment, and flattery, till he 
be ready to make it his trade and business, 
as nurses do to tend the sick. 

The heart is a small thing, but desireth 
great matters. It is not sufficient for a kite’s 
dinner, yet the whole world is not sufficient 
for it. 

Pride bringeth sufferings, and then 
maketh them seem intolerable. It makes the 
sinner more vex and gall his mind, with 
striving and impatient aggravating of his 
affliCtions, than the suffering of itself would 
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ever do. Pride is the spring of malice and 
desire of revenge, and of rash anger and con- 
tention. It makes men easily swell against 
anything that crosses them, because they have | 
laid down this with themselves, that they 
deserve to be observed and respected, and 
not crossed. at all; and when they find it 
otherwise, it kindles them to anger. 

In the punishment of the proud there is 
no remedy, for the plant of wickedness hath 
taken root in him. It is a wonder to see how 
this sin keepeth strength in persons that 
have long taken pains for their souls. Let 
them but be touched in their interest or 
reputation, or seem to be slighted, or see 
another preferred before them, while they 
are neglected, and they boil with envy, 
malice, or discontent, and show that the 
heart of sin, even selfishness and pride, is 
yet alive, unbroken. 

Pride is the defence, not only of itself, 
but of every other sin in the heart or life. For 
it hateth reproof and keepeth off the remedy; 
it hideth and extenuateth, and excuseth the 
sin, and thinketh well of that which should be 
hated. 


CLXXXIX—Sin and Darkness. 
| N the aCtual practice of daily life you will 


find that wherever there is secrecy, there 

is either guilt or danger; for every one 
that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved. 

Openness is the sweet fresh air of our 
moral life. Have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness, but rather re- 
prove them. For it is a shame even to speak 
of those things which are done of them in 
secret; but all things that are reproved are 
made manifest by the light. How unsound 
and insincere is he who says: ‘‘I have de- 
termined to deal with thee in a fair way!” 
There is no occasion to give this notice. It 
will soon show itself by acts. Such as a man’s 
character is, he immediately shows it in his 
eyes, and there is no mistaking it. 
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CXC—How a holy Disposition Transfigures 
the Body. 


T is not in words explicable, with what 
| eve: lines and lights the exercise of 

godliness and charity will mould and gild 
the hardest and coldest countenance. For 
there is not any virtue, the exercise of which, 
even momentarily, will not impress a new 
fairness on the features: neither on them 
only, but on the whole body the moral and 
intellectual faculties have operation, for all 
the movements and gestures, however slight, 
are different in their modes, according to 
the mind that governs them. 

There is no beautifier of complexion, or 
form, or behaviour, like the wish to scatter 
joy and not pain around us. Goodness and 
love mould the form into their own image, 
and cause the joy and beauty of love to 
shine forth from every part of the face. When 
this form of love is seen it appears ineffably 
beautiful, and affects with delight the inmost 
life of the soul. 


So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, andit more fairly dight 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight ; 
For of the soul the body form doth take. 


CXCI—Of the Necessity of Knowing the 
W orst of one’s Self. 


HEN the world blames and slanders 

\ ‘ / us, our business is not to be vexed 
at it, but rather to consider whether 

there is any foundation for it, any truth at 
bottom. It is not when we are conscious of 
our faults that we are the most wicked; on 
the contrary, we are less so. We see by a 
brighter light; and let us remember, for our 
consolation, that we never see our sins till 
we begin to cure them. As light increases we 
see ourselves to be worse than we thought. 
We are amazed at our former blindness as 

we see issuing from the depths of our heart 
a whole swarm of shameful feelings, like 
reptiles crawling from a hidden cave. We 
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never could have believed that we had 
harboured such things, and we stand aghast 
as we watch them gradually appear. But we 
must neither be amazed nor disheartened. 
We are not worse than we were; on the 
contrary, we are better. 

The highest and most profitable lesson is 
the true knowledge and lowly esteem of our- 
selves. 


True dignity abides with him alone 

Who in the silent hour of inward thought 
Can still suspeét and still revere himself 
In lowliness of heart. 


CXCII—Counsels against Self-blindness. 
"| se who timely descend into them- 


selves, and cultivate the good seeds 
which Nature hath set in them, prove 
not shrubs but cedars in their generation. 

Consideration is half conversion. It is for 
want of thinking that we are undone. Be not 
a stranger to the condition of thine own 
soul, but look home till thou art acquainted 
what state it is in, and what it is in danger 
of, and what it wanteth. Rather enlarge the 
dimensions of thy vices and their vicious 
objects, that their unseen deformities may 
not escape thy sense, and their poisonous 
parts and stings may appear massy and 
monstrous unto thee. ° 

Judge not of thy heart upon every sudden 
glance or feeling, but upon a sober, deliberate 
examination, when thy mind is in a clear, 
composed frame. And as then thou findest 
thyself, record the judgment or discovery: 
and believe not every sudden, inconsiderate 
appearance, or passionate fear, against that 
record. : 

Judge not of thyself by that which is 
unusual and extraordinary with thee, but 
by the tenour and drift of thy heart and life. 
A bad man may seem good in some good 
mood; and a good man may seem. bad in 
some extraordinary fall. 

Look not unequally at the good or evil 
that is in thee, but consider them both im- 
partially as they are. If thou observe all the 
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good only that is in thee, and overlook the 
bad; or search after nothing but thy faults, 
and overlook thy graces, neither of these 
ways will bring thee to true acquaintance 
with thyself. Some look so much at the glory 
of that full perfection which they want, as 
that their present grace seemeth nothing to 
them; like a candle to one that hath been 
gazing on the sun. And some look so much 
at the debauchery of the worst, that they 
think their lesser wickedness to be holiness. 

Look not so much either at what thou 
shouldst be, or at what others are, as to 
forget what thou art thyself. 


CXCIII—He that Endureth to the End. 


HERE is no other test of spiritual 
growth than a more frequent victory 

over temptations. Piety is not an end 
but a means; a means of attaining the highest 
life by the purest tranquillity of soul. But 
what we think is our cure is more often only 
a lull or change of evil. 

Some are at first so eager to take upon 
themselves all manner of hardships and in- 
dignities, that the severities and self-humi- 
liations of those with whom they live are 
too light and few for them; but after they 
have travelled this road for a while, they are 
not only able to submit to the ordinary 
habits of others, but it is hardly possible to 
make things comfortable and easy enough 
for them to prevent their complaining, and 
every little inconvenience annoys them. 

Always add, always proceed; neither 
stand still, nor go back, nor deviate. He that 
standeth still proceedeth not; he goeth 
back that continueth not; he deviateth that 
revolteth. Be always displeased at what thou 
art, if thou desirest to attain to what thou 
art not; for where thou hast pleased thyself, 
there thou abidest. And if thou sayest, “I 
have enough,” thou perishest. 

Persons lightly dipped, not grained in 
generous honesty, are but pale in goodness, 
and faint-hued in integrity. But be thou 
what thou virtuously art, and let not the 
ocean wash away thy tincture. 
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CXCIV—The Storing-up of Character. 


EEP the faculty of effort alive in thee 
K by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day; do every day or two something 
for no other reason than that thou wouldst 
rather not do it, so that when the hour of 
dire need draw nigh, it may find.thee not 
unnerved and untrained to stand the test. 
Asceticism of this sort is like the insurance 
which a man pays on his house and goods. 
The tax does him no good at the time, and 
possibly may never bring him a return. 
But if the fire does come, his having paid it 
will be his salvation from ruin. 

The man who has daily inured himself 
to habits of concentrated attention, energetic 
volition and self-denial in unnecessary things, 
will stand like a tower when everything 
rocks around him, and when his softer 
fellow-mortals are winnowed like chaff in 
the blast. 

Every day deny thyself some satisfac- 
tion; thine eyes, objets of mere curiosity; 
thy tongue, everything that may feed vanity 
or vent enmity; the palate, dainties; the 
ears, flattery.; the body, ease and luxury. 


When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something. 


CXCV —Tasks in Hours of Insight Willed. 
| ET not a man trust his victory over his 


nature too far; for Nature will lie buried 

a great time, and yet revive, upon the 
occasion or temptation. Ill foreboded is our 
strongest guard. 

It is not amidst the hurly-burly of 
exciting temptations that we can safely look 
around us for motives to check evil prompt- 
ings. Let the rules be gathered up, let the 
motives be fixed within us, while the temp- 
tations are absent, and it is thus, and thus 
only, that when the temptations are present, 
we shall find the motives at hand for re- 
sisting them. 

For hearts that hunger after righteous- 
ness, those hours will always be productive 
which are consecrated to forming and im- 
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parting vitality, inwardly, to their- ideals; 
those hours of recollection, of meditation, 
not only in regard to that which we know or 
do not know, but in regard to that which we 
aspire to, in regard to the idea with which 
our hearts are laden. Every philosophic 
meditation has, like prayer, something in it 
of consolation, not of itself, for it may be 
concerned with most sad realities, but in- 
dire€tly because it enlarges the heart by 
enlarging the thought. 


When from our better selves we have too long 

Been parted by the hurrying world, and droop, 

Sick of its business, of its pleasures tired, 

How gracious, how benign is solitude! 

In the still hour when passion is at rest, 

Gather up stores of wisdom in thy breast ; 

So when the storms awake, and in the din, 

Imprudence or malevolence to sin 

Would tempt thy frailty—thoughts of wisdom 
stored 

Shall check the passion, ere its tides are poured. 


Be able to be alone. 
By all means use sometimes to be alone. 
Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth 


wear. 


CXCVI—Patient Effort in Spiritual Dts- 


cipline. 


\ | Y HEN the young bees first begin to 
live, they are unable to hover over 
flowers or to fly to the mountains, or 

even to the little hills where they might 

gather honey. But they are fed for a time 
with the honey laid up by their predecessors, 
and by degrees put forth their wings and 
grow strong, until they fly abroad and gather 
their harvest from all the country round. 

Now we are as yet unable to fly at will 
and attain the desired aim of perfe€tion, but 
if we begin to take shape through our desires 
and resolutions, our wings will gradually 
grow, and we may hope one day to become 
spiritual bees. 

Growth is a gradual process, not a con- 
vulsive start. accomplishing the work of years 
in a moment. As easily might a science be 
mastered by one struggle of thought, as sin 
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be conquered by a spasm of remorse. Con- 
tinuous, patient effort, guided by a wise 
deliberation, is the true means of spiritual 
progress. 

This one thing I do: forgetting those 
things which are behind, I reach forth unto 
those things which are before. 


CXCVII—Through Self-denial to Spiritual 
Liberty. 


E is not free who can do what he wills. 
cll Truefreedomconsists not in following 

our impulses, but in subjecting them 
to the thought of the best. 

They who imagine that self-denial en- 
trenches upon our liberty, do not know that 
it is this only that can make us free indeed, 
giving us the liberty over ourselves, setting 
us free from the bondage of our corruption, 
enabling us to bear afflictions, to foresee 
them without amazement, enlightening the 
mind, sanctifying the will, and making us 
to slight those baubles which others so 
eagerly contend for. 

Our passions are the harshest of all 
tyrants; give way to them but a little and 
we shall be in a state of ceaseless conflict, 
unable to breathe freely a moment. They 
betray and wring the heart; they trample 
reason and honour under foot; they never 
say, ““ It is enough! ” 

The soul does violence to itself when it 
is overpowered by pleasure or by pain; when 
it plays a part, and does anything insincerely 
and untruly; when it allows any act of .its 
own and any movement to be without an 
aim. Save me from that fatal bondage which 
human presumption is not ashamed to call 
liberty. 


CXCVITI—The Steady Flame of Holy Zeal. 
O not only take occasions of doing good 
[z= they are thrust upon thee, but 
study how to doall the good thoucanst. 
Zeal of good works will make thee plot and 
contrive for them, consult and ask advice 


for them. Ii will make thee glad when thou 
meetest with a hopeful opportunity; it will 
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make thee do good largely, and not sparingly 
and by halves. It will make thee do it speedily, 
without unwilling backwardness or delay; 
it will make thee do it constantly, to thy 
life’s end. It will make thee labour in it 
as thy trade, and not only consent that 
others do good at thy charge. 

Holy zeal is not a sudden flash, but a 
constant resolution of the soul; like the 
natural heat, and not like a fever; therefore 
it conco¢teth and strengtheneth, when false 
zeal only vexeth and consumeth. 

The signs of a holy zeal are these: it is 
guided by right judgment, it is a zeal for 
truth and good, it consisteth with meekness 
and self-denial and patience as to our own 
concernments. It is always more careful of 
the substance than the circumstances; it 
preferreth great things before small; it con- 
tendeth not for small controversies to the 
loss or wrong of greater truths; it extendeth 
to every known truth and duty, but in due 
proportion. It maketh men rather zealous 
of good works than of their controverted 
opinions. Holy zeal is always charitable; it 
is not of a hurting disposition, but is tender 
and merciful. Zeal against the sin is conjuné& 
with love and pity to the sinner. 


CXCIX—WNo Life apart from Others. 
| N order to understand what he is himself, 


a man must first know what that 

mysterious humanity is, which is formed 
of other men like himself, and who again are 
ignorant of what they are. Every man con- 
tains in himself the elements of all the rest 
of humanity. They lie in the background, 
but they are there. Some time or other 
to every man must come the consciousness 
of this vaster life. 

By becoming one with the Social Self, 
the individual, instead of being crushed, is 
made far vaster, far grander, than before. 
The renunciation which he has to accept in 
abandoning merely individual ends is im- 
mediately compensated by the far more 
vivid life he now enters into. In abandoning 
his exclusive individuality, he becomes for 
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the first time a real and living individual; 
and, in accepting as his own the life of 
others, he becomes aware of a life in himself 
that has no limit and no end. 

We know that we have passed from death 
unto life, because we love the brethren. 
He that loveth not his brother abideth in 
death. 


CC—The Need of Fellowship in Spiritual 
Discipline. 


E are weary of the unreal and untrue 

existence we are forced to lead; we 

areweary of theemptiness of routine, 
weary of the false coin of reputation that 
passes current in the market of Vanity Fair. 
We are weary of the low standards by which 
actions are judged, and to which, to our dis- 
may, we perceive our actions insensibly 
conform. But the pressure of social influence 
about us is enormous, and no single arm can 
resist it. 

We must needs band together, then, if 
we would achieve a higher life. We must 
create for ourselves a purer atmosphere if 
any rarer virtues are to flourish in our 
midst. We must make our own public 
opinion, to buoy us up in every loftier aspira- 
tion. Fellowships we want that will hold, 
not religion as a duty, but duty as a religion. 


CCI—Contagion of Character. 


UCH of our lives is spent in marring 
M our own influence, and turning others’ 

belief in us into a widely concluding 
unbelief, which they call knowledge of the 
world, while it is really disappointment in 
you or me. With the sinking of high human 
trust, the dignity of life sinks too; we cease 
to believe in our own better self, since that 
also is a part of the common nature which is 
degraded in our thought; and all the finer 
impulses of the soul are dulled. There is no. 
sort of wrong deed of which a man can bear 
the punishment alone. We cannot isolate 
ourselves, and say that the evil which is in 
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us shall not spread. Our deeds are like chil- 
dren that are born to us; they live and act 
apart from our own will. 

Moral evil is as infectious as the plague. 
Be not deceived: evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners. Nothing is so contagious 
as example. It lets loose in our lives those 
bad actions which shame would have kept 
imprisoned. Therefore tempt not contagion 
by proximity, and hazard not thyself in the 
shadow of corruption. 


CCII—Of Progress in Sin. 


N man’s backsliding into positive sin, the 
| judgment doth reason more remissly than 

it did before, and the will doth oppose 
it with less resolution, and with greater 
faintness and indifferency. Then the sinner 
tasteth of the bait, and first draweth as near 
to sin as he dare, and embraceth the occa- 
sions and opportunities of sinning, while yet 
he thinketh to yield no further. And in 
this case he is so long disputing with the 
tempter, and hearkening to him, and gazing 
on the bait, till at last he yieldeth; and 
having long been playing on the pit’s brink, 
his violent lust or appetite doth thrust him 
in. 
- When he hath once sinned, against 
knowledge, he is troubled awhile, and this 
he taketh for true repentance; and when he 
is grown into some hope that the first sin 
is forgiven him, he is the bolder to venture 
on the like again; and thinketh that the 
second may as well be forgiven as the first. 
In the same order he falleth into it again and 
again, till it come to a custom. And by this 
time he loveth it more, and wisheth it were 
lawful, and there were no danger by it. And 
then he thinketh himself concerned to prove 
it lawful; so as to quiet conscience, that it 
may not torment him; and therefore he 
gladly heareth what the justifiers of his sin 
can say for it, and he maketh himself believe 
that the reasons are of weight; and then he 
sinneth without remorse. 
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CCIII—The Symptoms of Spiritual Decline. 


! | ‘HOU art = declining—when thou 
growest bolder with sin, or with the 
occasions of it, and temptations to 

it, than thou wert in thy more watchful 
state; when thou makest a small matter of 
those inward corruptions and infirmities, 
which once seemed grievous to thee, and 
almost intolerable; when thou growest neg- 
le@tful of thy heart, and a stranger to it, 
and findest little work about it from day to 
day, either in trying it or watching it; when 
spiritual helps and advantages are less re- 
lished and valued; when thou growest more 
impatient of reproof for sin, and lovest not 
to be told of anything in thee that is amiss, 
but lovest those best that most highly 
applaud thee; when thou growest more 
uncharitable and censorious to the brethren 
that differ from thee in tolerable points, 
and less tender of the names or welfare of 
others; when sense and appetite and fleshly 
pleasure are grown more powerful with thee, 
and thou makest a great matter of them, and 
canst not deny them without a great deal 
of striving and regret; when thou art more 
proud and impatient, and art less able to 
bear disesteem, and slighting, and injuries 
from men, or poverty, or sufferings. 

Then the life of duty doth decay, and it 
dwindleth towards a dead formality; like a 
body in a consumption, when the vivid com- 
plexion and strength and attivity become 
corrupted. 


CCIV—Mystic Flashes of Redemptive Insight. 


, | ‘HE epochs of our life are not in the 
visible faéts of our choice of a calling, 
our marriage, our acquisition of an 

office, and the like, but in a silent thought 

by the wayside as we walk; in a thought 
which revises our entire manner of life, and 
says: “Thus hast thou done, but it were 
better thus.” And all our after-years like 
menials serve and wait on this and execute 
its will. 

An event or a book, a living word or a 
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stirring example, a sorrowful tale of the 
present or a radiant glimpse of the future— 
anything may be the instrument to bring 
about this momentous crisis. To some it 
may come with a violent shock, throwing into 
convulsions the whole of their moral nature; 
in others, the heart’s deepest springs will be 
opened, as by the touch of a friendly hand. 
But all those who have pledged themselves 
for life and for death to any great cause 
whatsoever, must have passed through such 
a moment of moments, for no amount of 
accumulated impressions can take the place 
of this one vivifying touch. 

How would a thief be reformed if he 
slowly reduced the number of his burglaries, 
or a wife-beater, by gradually diminishing 
the number of his blows? ‘‘ Let him that 
stole steal no more ” is the only feasible, the 
only moral, and the only humane way. 

One little weakness, we are apt to fancy, 
all men must be allowed, and we even claim 
a certain indulgence for that apparent 
necessity of nature which we call our be- 


setting sin. But if contact at this point be 


not broken off, we are virtually in contact 
still with the whole environment. Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one poini, he is guilty of all. 


CCV—The Distinguishing Marks of genuine 
and of false Conversion. 


HOSE who are truly converted are 

| kind-hearted, indulgent, praising the 
works of their neighbour as far as they 

can, and they rejoice in his well-being, and 
have sympathy with him in his troubles. 
They speak mildly, using soft words, and 
seek reconciliation with those who have done 
them wrong. They are ever merciful, ready 
to assist without regard to their own ad- 
vantage. They maintain their love, enjoy- 
ment and cheerfulness under distress, poverty 
and contempt. They are decorous in the 
satisfying of their natural wants, shunning 
all excess, and, if they by accident transgress, 
avoiding it for the future. They are careful 
to fill up their time with useful under- 
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takings, rejoicing in spirit as they exercise 
themselves in good works. 

The falsely converted are spiteful, and 
look with an evil eye on the usefulness or 
piety of others; they are ready to breed 
mischief with a taunt, and are revengeful, 
sneering, and puffed up in their own con- 
ceits. [They burn like a furnace with the 
desire of temporal things, and seek their 
own pleasure and ease when and how they 
may. They want to have praise and reward 
for all that they do. 

Those who are not truly converted deem 
all their works and services of great value, and 
it is not at all to their taste to be subject to 
others; and they are fond of reproving 
others unnecessarily, and of discoursing on 
lofty matters, and boast themselves proudly 
of all that belongs to them, and yet cover all 
this under a specious show of piety and 
humility, that men may not take it amiss of 
them. If any seem to put a slight upon them 
they are contentious, and defend and justify 
themselves to the utmost that they can. 
They are arrogant and ambitious, and un- 
yielding in their hardness of spirit. These 
are all still in the hands of the enemy, yea, 
did they wear the Pope’s tiara. 


CCVI—He that Repenteth truly. 
[ace is a shame that bringeth sin; 


and there is a shame which is glory and 
grace. 

Condemn what thou art doing; and when 
thou hast condemned it, do not despair of 
thyself. No evil dooms us hopelessly except 
the evil we love and desire to continue in, 
and make no effort to escape from. Stop not 
short of that point of entire faithfulness 
wherein conscience can reward thee. Let no 
reservations lie latent in the mind con- 
cerning some unhallowed sentiment or habit 
in the present, some possibly impending 
temptation in the future. 

He that repenteth truly is greatly sorrow- 
ful for his past sins: not with a superficial 
sigh or tear, but a pungent, afflictive sorrow; 
such a sorrow as hates the sin so much, that 
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the man would choose to die rather than act 
it any more. The proud in heart do so much 
overvalue all that is within themselves, that 
every little sorrow for their sin, or wish 
that they had done better, when they have 
had all the sweetness of it, doth go with 
them for true repentance. If they forbear 
but such sins as their flesh can spare, as 
unnecessary to its ease, provision, or con- 
tent; yea, or such sins as the flesh com- 
mandeth them to forbear, as tending to 
their dishonour in the world; they take this 
for true obedience. 

What art thou afraid of? Of becoming 
too humble, too detached, too pure, too true, 
too reasonable? Be afraid of nothing so much 
as of this false fear, this foolish worldly 
wisdom, which hesitates between vice and 
virtue, between life and death. Look to thy 
repentance, that it be deep and absolute, 
and free from hypocritical exceptions and 
reserves. For half and hollow repentance 
will not carry thee through hard and costly 
duties, but that which is sincere will break 
over all. It will make thee so angry with 
thyself and thy sins, that thou wilt be as in- 
clined to take shame to thyself in an honest 
revenge, as an angry man is to bring shame 
upon his adversary. 

Be sure that thy repentance contain in 
it a desire to be perfe€tly holy, and a resolu- 
tion against all known and wilful sinning, 
and particularly that thou wouldst not 
commit the same sins if thou hadst again the 
same temptations. 


CCVII—The Unburdening of the Soul by Con- 


‘fession. 


ET all right between thee and thy 

neighbours by confessing thine injuries 

against them, and making them restitu- 
tion and satisfaction; for this also is included 
in thy repentance. 

There is something strengthening, some- 
thing soothing, and at the same time hum- 
bling, in acknowledging that we have done 
wrong. Who has a secret of guilt lying like 
lead upon his heart? As he values serenity 
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of soul, let that secret be made known. It 
is not the desire to sin again that makes men 
long to unburden their consciences; but it 
is the yearning to be true, which lies at the 
bottom even of the most depraved hearts; 
to appear what they are, and to lead a false 
life no longer. 

The purifying influence of public con- 
fession springs from the fact that by it the 
hope in lies is for ever swept away, and the 
soul recovers the noble attitude of simplicity. 
When a well-informed conscience telleth 
thee that confession is thy duty, let not 
pride detain thee from it, but do it, what- 
ever it may cost thee. 


CCVIII—No Repentance without Restitution. 


VERY one that possesseth and re- 

taineth that which is indeed another 

man’s, and hath acquired no just title 
to it himself, must make restitution. He that 
either by force, or fraud, or negligence, or 
any injustice, hath done wrong to another, 
is bound to make him a just compensation. 
Satisfaction must be made for slanders, lies 
and defaming of others, by confessing the 
sin and unsaying what was said, not only as 
openly as it was spoken, but as far as it is 
since carried on by others, and as far as the 
reparation of thy neighbour’s good name 
requireth, if thou art able. 

Another’s chastity cannot be restored, 
nor another’s corrupted honour repaired; 
but as much compensating good must be 
rendered as the case alloweth. 

When thou art bound to restitution or 
satisfaction, stick not at the cost or suffering 
to thyself, be it never so great, but be sure 
to deal faithfully with conscience. Else 
thou wilt keep a thorn in thy heart, which 
will smart and fester till it be out; and the 
ease of thy conscience will bear the charge 
of thy most costly restitution. 

What a perplexed case are some men in, 
who have injured others so far as that all 
they have will scarce make them due satis- 
faction! Especially public oppressors, who 


injure whole countries or communities; and 
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unjust judges, who have done more wrong 
perhaps in one day or week than all their 
estates are worth! And unjust lawyers, who 
plead against a righteous cause; and false 
witnesses, who contribute to the wrong; 
and oppressing landlords, and deceitful 
tradesmen, who live by injuries! 


CCIX— Purposes, not Moods. 


S long as thou livest thou art subject 
Ae mutability, even against thy will: 

so that thou art found one while merry, 
another while sad: one while quiet, another 
while troubled: now devout, then indevout: 
now diligent, then listless: now grave, and 
then light. But he that is wise and well 
instructed standeth fast in spite of those 
mutable things, not heeding what he feeleth 
in himself, or which way the wind of in- 
stability bloweth, but so that the whole 
intention of his mind tendeth to the right 
and best end. 

With respect to any final aim or end, the 
greater part of mankind live at hazard. 
They have no certain harbour in view, nor 
direct their course by any fixed star. But to 
him that knoweth not the port to which 
he is bound, no wind can be favourable. 
When once thou hast conceived and deter- 
mined thy mission within thy soul, let naught 
arrest thy steps. Fulfil it with all thy 
strength; fulfil it, whether blessed by love 
or visited by hate; whether strengthened by 
others, or in the sad solitude that almost 
always surrounds the martyrs of thought. 

The. path is clear before-us; we are 
cowards, unfaithful to our own future, if, 
in spite of sorrows and delusions, we do not 
pursue it to the end. 


CCX—The Strait Gate and the Narrow Way. 


OLLOW not after vanity, nor fami- 
isis with the delight of lust; for the 

earnest and the thoughtful obtain ample 
oy. 
aie thine eyes look straight on, and let 
thine eyelids look straight before thee. 
Remove thy feet from evil. Turn not to 
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the right hand nor to the left. Ponder the 
path of thy feet, and let all thy ways be 
established. 

One may go wrong in many different 
ways,—but right only in one; and so the 
former is easy, the latter difficult: easy to 
miss the mark, but hard to hit it. 

Enter not into the path of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, 
pass not by it, turn from it and pass away. 
For they sleep not unless they have done 
mischief; and their sleep is taken away unless 
they cause some to fall. For they eat the 
bread of wickedness, and drink the wine of 
violence. But the path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go 
in thereat: because strait is the gate and 
narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there be that find it. 


Ask thy lone soul what laws are plain to thee,— 
‘Thee and no other! Stand or fall by them! 
That is the part for thee. 

Enter the path! There is no grief like hate! 

No pains like passion, no deceit like sense! 
Enter the path! 


CCXI—Evil Impulses to be overcome not by 
Habits but by Good Purposes. 


HOU wilt find it less easy to uproot 

| faults, than to choke them by gaining 
virtues. Do not only contend with 

evil thoughts or inclinations of the will, 
but get thyself earnestly engaged with a 
good thought or purpose, until those evil 
thoughts vanish. For never will a thought 
or volition be banished out of the heart 
unless it be by one of an opposite character. 
Nothing makes the soul so pure, so re- 
ligious, as the endeavour to create some- 
thing perfect. Turn all thy passions into the 
right channel, and make them all holy; 
this is’ the true cure.; The bare restraint 
of them is but a palliate cure, like the easing 
of pain by a dose of opium. Cure fleshly 
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desires and delights by spiritual desires and 
delights. 

If these two things be supposed, that a 
man set before him honest and good ends, 
and again, that he be resolute, constant, and 
true unto them; it will follow that he shall 
mould himself into all virtue at once. 

When a carver makes an image, he shapes 
only that part whereupon he worketh; as, if 
he be upon the face, that part which shall 
be the body is but a rude stone still, till 
such times as he comes to it. But, contrari- 
wise, when Nature makes a flower or living 
creature, she formeth rudiments of all the 
parts at one time. 

So, in obtaining virtue by habit, while 
a man practiseth temperance, he doth not 
profit much to fortitude, nor the like. But 
when he dedicateth and applieth himself 
to good ends, look, what virtue soever the 
pursuit and passage towards those ends doth 
commend unto him, he is invested of a pre- 
cedent disposition to conform himself there- 
unto. 


CCXII—Reason the Source of the Moral Law. 


HE immutably true in morals is that 
which is in harmony with the faculties 
proper to man, the faculties which he 
has in common with the lower animals being 
held in subjection. Hence the old Stoic 
formula, ‘“‘to live according to Reason ”’; 
and the world is not likely to get beyond it— 
to let Reason, not passion, rule our lives. 
And it applies to every department of human 
life, to every sphere of human a€tivity; to 
the aggregate of men which we call a nation, 
as to the individuals constituting that aggre- 
gate. 

Civilization is before all things ethical. 
Not literature, not science, not commerce 
and manufactures, not the soldier and the 
policeman, but Morality is its foundation. 
Truth and right are the very breath of life, 
to States as to individual men. The moral 
laws of Nature are the moral laws of nations 
too. Law is the principle of obligation. 
What is the universal principle of obligation? 
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It is to follow that which Reason dictates 
as right. This is the one true rule of public 
as of private life. 

Ethics is independent of theological 
mysteries, and would subsist to all eternity 
though Christianity and every other form 
of religion should vanish away. The moral 
law is ascertained, not from the announce- 
ments of prophets, apostles, evangelists, 
but from a natural revelation of the Reason. 
Natural Reason indicates what is in itself 
good or bad for man. The great funda- 
mental truths of ethics are necessary, like 
the great fundamental truths of mathe- 
matics. They are unchangeable, even by the 
fiat of the Omnipotent 


CCXIII—The Duty of Health. 
Bene is the poor, being sound and 


strong of constitution, than a rich man 

that is afflicted in his body. Health and 
good estate of body are above all gold, and 
a strong body above infinite wealth. All 
healthy things are sweet-tempered. 

The first wealth is health. Sickness is 
poor-spirited, and cannot serve anyone: it 
must husband its resources to live. But health 
or fullness answers its own ends and has to 
spare, runs over, and inundates the neigh- 
bourhoods and creeks of other men’s neces- 
sities. 

No labour, pains, temperance, poverty, 
nor exercise, that can gain health, must be 
grudged. For sickness is a cannibal which 
eats up all the life and youth it can lay hold 
of, and absorbs its own sons and daughters. 
It is a pale, wailing, distracted phantom, 
absolutely selfish, heedless of what is good 
and great, attentive to its sensations, losing 
its soul, and affliCting other souls with mean- 
ness and mopings and with ministrations 
to its voracity of trifles. : 

“Thou shalt not kill ” is scarce observed 
by any man; for I perceive every man is his 
own Atropos, and lends a hand to cut the 
thread of his own days. The preservation 
of health is a duty. Few seem conscious that 
there is such a thing as physical morality. 
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Men’s habitual words and ats imply the 
idea that they are at liberty to treat their 
bodies as they please. Disorders entailed 
by disobedience to Nature’s dictates, they 
regard simply as grievances: not as the effects 
of a conduct more or less flagitious. Though 
the evil consequences inflicted on their 
dependants, and on future generations, are 
often as great as those caused by crime, yet 
they do not think themselves in any degree 
criminal. 

The body must be kept in that condition 
that is fittest for the service of the soul; as you 
keep your horse, neither so pampered as to 
be unruly, nor yet so low as to disable him 
from travel: but all that health and strength 
which makes it not unruly, maketh it the 
more serviceable. It is not the life of the 
body, but the health and the cheerful- 
ness, which make it fit for duty. And so 
much pleasing of the flesh as tendeth but 
to its health and cheerfulness, is a duty. 

A heavy body is but a dull and heavy 
servant to the mind: yea, a great impedi- 
ment to the soul in duty, and a great 
temptation to many sins. It is as great a 
duty to help the body to its due alacrity 
and fitness for service, as it is to tame it and 
bring it under. 


CCXIV—The Temple of the Holy Ghost. 
[- we give more to the flesh than we 


ought, we nourish an enemy; if we give 

not to her necessity what we ought, we 
destroy a citizen. The flesh is to be satis- 
fied so far as suffices to our good; whosoever 
alloweth so much to her as to make her 
proud, knoweth not how to be satisfied. 
To be satisfied is a great art, lest by the 
satiety of the flesh we break forth into the 
iniquity of her folly. 

Have a due care of your bodies, that no 
distemper be cherished in them which 
causeth the distemper of the soul. Passions 
have a very great dependence on the tem- 
perament of the body; and much of the cure 
of them lieth in the body’s emendation. 
Reason alone may do something to call up 
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a man from this felicity of a beast, but faith 
and love, which feast the soul, must do the 
cure. 

Know ye not that they which run in a 
race run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
So run, that ye may obtain. And every man 
that striveth for the mastery is temperate 
in all things. Now they do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. 
I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air: 
but I keep my body under, and bring it 
into subjection: lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway. 


CCXV—The Manly Virtue of Chastity. 
| UST is an immoderate wantonness of 


the flesh, a sweet poison, a cruel pes- 

tilence, which weakeneth the body of 
man, and effeminateth the strength of an 
heroic mind. Chastity is a delicate, tender 
grace, and can scarcely endure the much 
naming of itself, far less of those things that 
are contrary to it. 

Be exceedingly quick in turning aside 
from the slightest thing leading to impurity, 
for it is an evil which approaches stealthily, 
and in which the very smallest beginnings 
are apt to grow rapidly. It is always easier 
to fly from such evils than to cure them. 

Remember that there are things which 
blemish perfect purity, without being in 
themselves downright acts of impurity. Any- 
thing which tends to lessen its intense 
sensitiveness, or to cast the slightest shadow 
over it, is of this nature, and all evil thoughts 
or foolish a€ts of levity or heedlessness are as 
steps towards the most dire¢ét breaches of 
the law of chastity. 

Avoid the society of persons who are 
wanting in purity. No man doth safely 
appear abroad, but he who can gladly abide 
at home, out of sight. 

Meet not with an harlot, lest thou fall 
into her snares. Let not thine heart decline 
to her ways; go not astray in her paths. 
For she hath cast down many wounded; 
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yea, many strong men have been slain by her. 
Her house is the way to hell, going down to 
the chambers of death. 

There is not anything will more readily 
dry up the sweetness and spiritual moisture 
of the soul, and cause the graces in it to 
wither, than the impure fire of lust. There- 
fore, thou, who hast any beginnings of grace, 
and wouldst have them flourish, beware of 
this, and quench it in its first sparkles. 

Self-indulgence is the soul’s languor, 
which numbs it and deprives it of all energy 
for doing good. But it is a very treacherous 
languor, secretly exciting the soul to sin, 
and hiding a devouring fire beneath its 
seeming slow ashes. Self-indulgence deprives 
a man of everything that might make him 
great. 

Men imagine, forsooth, that they are 
free when subject to no law but their passions. 
They do not reckon up the endless dis- 
appointments, the mortal weariness, the 
mishaps, the humiliations, which are certain 
to befall them. 


CCXV1—The Curse of Drunkenness. 


H, that men should put an enemy in 
(>) their mouths tosteal awaytheir brains! 

that we should, with joy, pleasance, 
revel, and applause, transform ourselves into 
beasts! 

Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath red- 
ness of eyes? They that tarry long at the 
wine; they that go to seek mixed wine. Look 
not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
ic giveth his colour in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright: At the last it biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. 

Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine, and men of strength to mingle strong 
drink: which take away the righteousness of 
the righteous from him! As the fire de- 
voureth the stubble, and the flame con- 
sumeth the chaff, so their root shall be as 
rottenness, and their blossom shall go up as 
dust. 

re 
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CCXVII—The Law of Purity. 
, | ‘HERE is a bare possibility that the 


flesh may be pleased and served in a 

way that hath no disgrace accompany- 
ing it in the world. A man may make the 
pleasing of his appetite, without any in- 
famous excesses, to be his felicity and highest 
end; for sickness and shame are displeasing 
to the flesh. Many a man covereth a life of 
sensuality, not only with a seeming temper- 
ance, unreproved of men, but also with a 
seeming strictness and austerity. But con- 
science might tell them where they have their 
good things. 

With what bitterness the moral rigorists 
of all ages have condemned the impulse 
which attracts the sexes towards each other, 
and how often they have tried, though 
vainly, to crush it! But here the true attitude 
is indicated by the definition of morality as 
a science of limits. The moral law pre- 
scribes bounds, within which this emotional 
force shall be free to operate, and claims 
for it the holy name of love, so long as it 
keeps within the bounds prescribed, and, 
being within, remains reverently conscious 
of them. 


CCXVIII—Watchfulness against Bodily 


Excess. 


| SEARED conscience, and a hardened, 


insensitive heart, are to every sin as a 

man that is fast asleep is to thieves; 

they may come in and do what they will, 
so they do not waken him. Look most to the 
holy constitution of thy mind and life, and 
then sinful passions will fall off, like scabs 
from a healthful body when the blood is 
purified. Keep thy conscience continually 
tender, and then it will check the first 
appearance of sinful passions, and will smar 
at the mere thought of sin. 
Trust not to any present, actual resist- 
ance, but to habitual mortification of pas- 
sions and fortification of the soul against 
them. If reason and conscience exercise and 
maintain their authority, and passion be 
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every day soundly rebuked, it will wither 
like a plant that is cropped as fast as it 
springeth. 

Observe the immediate troublesome ef- 
fects, and the disorders of thy soul, and so 
turn these fruits of passion against itself. 
Mark how passion discomposes thee, and 
disturbs thy reason, and makes thy mind like 
muddied waters, and breeds a diseased un- 
quietness in thee, unfitting thee for thy 
work, and breaking thy peace; so that thou 
neither knowest nor enjoyest thyself. 

Keep as far from all occasions of thy pas- 
sions as other duties will allow thee: and 
contrive thine affairs and occasions into as 
great an opposition as may be to the temp- 
tation. Deliberate and foresee the end: 
examine whether passion tend to that which 
will be approvable when it is past. Looking 
to the end doth shame all sinful passions: 
they are blind, and moved only by things 
present. They cannot endure the sight of 
the time to come, nor to be examined 
whither they go, or where is their home. 


CCXIX—The Iniquity of Extorting from the 
Needy. 


See that I succour a drowning 
man, and before doing so, exact of him 
the greatest part of his possessions. That 
is undoubtedly service for service; his life 
he plainly values more than his possessions. 
But what should you say of my exa¢tion? 
So there are those who take the possessions 
_ of men to-day; for myriads possess little or 
nothing but strength of hand or limb, and 
in return are given but the bare means of 
subsistence. 

You would be indignant if you saw a 
stout fellow thrust himself up to a table where 
some hungry children were being fed, and 
reach his arm over their heads to take their 
bread from them. But when a man has 
stoutness of thought and swiftness of capa- 
city, and, instead of being long-armed only, 
has the much greater gift of being long- 
headed, you think it perfectly just that he 
should use his intellect to take the bread 
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out of the mouths of all the other men in 
the town who are of the same trade with 
him, or use his breadth and sweep of sight 
to gather some branch of the commerce of 
the country into one great cobweb, of which 
he is’ himself to be the central spider, 
making every thread vibrate with the points 
of his claws, and commanding every avenue 
with the facets of his eyes. You see no in- 
justice in this! 


There the master scrimps his haggard sempstress of 
her daily bread, 

There a single sordid attic holds the living and the 
dead. 


Is it well that while we range with Science, glory- 
ing in the Time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in 
city slime? 


CCXX—The Snare of Covetousness. 


HAT severer evil can befall one than 

\ X being never satisfied, than being in a 
continualthirst,thanstruggling with 

a perpetual hunger, than having pains day 
by day, than being never sober, than being 


continually in worries and harasses? 


What profit is there from our many goods, 
If care, with evil thoughts, 
Is still the nurse of fair prosperity? 


Some men choose to be miserable that 
they may be rich, rather than be happy with 
the expense of money and doing noble things. 

As the partridge sitteth on eggs and 
hatcheth them not; so he that getteth riches, 
and not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be a 
fool. 

They that will be rich fall into tempta- 
tion and a snare, and many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. For the love of money is the 
root of all evil; which while some coveted 
after, they have pierced themselves through 
with many sorrows. 

Covetousness cracks the sinews of faith; 
numbs the apprehension of anything above 
sense. 
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The extreme passion for getting rich, 
absorbing the whole energies of life, pre- 
disposes to mental degeneracy in offspring, 
either to moral defeét or to intellectual 
deficiency, or to outbursts of positive in- 
sanity. When shall we learn that he who 
multiplieth possessions multiplieth troubles, 
and that the single use of things which we 
call our own, is that they may be his who hath 
need of them? 


CCXXI—Counsels both to Employers and to 
those who sell their Labour. 


B: not as a lion in thy house, nor frantic 


among thy servants. Let thy soul love 

a good servant, and defraud him not of 
liberty. Masters, give unto your servants 
that which is just and equal. If you would 
have good servants, see that you be good 
masters. Put not your servants on any labour 
which hazardeth their health or life, without 
true necessity to some greater end. Should 
another man’s life be cast away for your 
commodity? Patiently bear with those toler- 
able frailties which their unskilfulness or 
other infirmity makes them liable to against 
their wills. 

A willing mind is an excuse for many 
frailties. Make not a greater matter of every 
infirmity or fault than there is cause. Look 
not that any should be perfect upon earth. 
Use not wrath and unmanlike fury with 
them. Find fault in season, with prudence 
and sobriety, when your passions are down, 
and when it is most likely to do good. If it 
be too little, it will embolden them in doing 
ill; if it be too much, or frequent, or pas- 
sionate, it will make them slight it and 
despise it, and utterly hinder their re- 
pentance. 

Servants, be as thrifty for your masters 
as you would be for yourselves. Waste no 
more of their goods than you would do if 
they were your own. Say not, as false servants 
do: My master is rich enough, and it will 
do him no harm. Let the value be never so 
small, if it be but the worth of a penny 
that you steal or defraud another of, the sin 
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is not small; nay, it aggravateth the sin 
that you venture your soul for so small a 
thing. 

Slothfulness maketh service deceitful. 
Such care not how they do their work, if they 
can but make their masters believe that it 
is done well. They are hypocrites in their 
service that take more care to seem painful, 
trusty servants, than to be so; and to hide 
their faults and slothfulness than to avoid 
them. 

As it is thievery or deceit for a man in 
the market to sell another the whole of his 
commodity, and, when he hath done so, to 
keep back and defraud him of a part; so it is 
no less for one that selleth his time and labour 
to another, to defraud him of part of that 
time and service. Be faithful in performing 
all the labour and duty of your position. 
Be as careful about your duty to your masters 
as about their duty to you; be as careful 
what to do as what to receive. 


CCXXII—WNot Wealth but the Love of Wealth 


a Sin. 


HE poor think that none are world- 

lings and covetous but the rich. But he 
may love riches that wanteth them, 

as much as he that hath them. If thou lovest 
the world and worldly plenty inordinately, 
and covetest more, thou art a covetous 
worldling, though thou wish it not from 
another. It is the worldly mind and love of 
wealth that is the sin at the root; the ways 
of getting it are but the branches. Be 
charitable before wealth make thee covetous, 
and lose not the glory of the mite. If riches 
increase, let thy mind hold peace with them. 


Gold thou may’st safely touch, but if it stick 
Unto thy hands, it woundeth to the quick. 


All other vices wax old by age; covetous- 
ness alone groweth young. Watching for 
riches consumeth the flesh, and the care 
thereof driveth away sleep. 

There is a sore evil which I have seen 
under the sun, namely, riches kept for the 
owners thereof to their hurt. 
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It is not so sad to be drunk with wine 
as with covetousness. For he that is seized 
with illness from wine after the night is 
over may get sober, but the covetous person 
is always drunken, day and night, watching 
or sleeping. 


CCXXIII—The Beam in thine own Eye. 


O man can judge another, because no 
man knows himself. We all have our 
secret sins, and if we knew ourselves 
we should not judge each other harshly. 
He that well and rightly considereth his 
own works, will find little cause to judge 
hardly of another. But despite his self- 
ignorance, there is no man but knows more 
evil of himself than he does of his neighbour. 

Therefore thou art inexcusable, O man, 
whosoever thou art, that judgest ; for wherein 
thou judgest another, thou condemnest 
thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same 
things. 

We are never more discontented with 
others than when we are discontented with 
ourselves. The consciousness of wrong-doing 
makes us irritable, and our heart, in its 
cunning, quarrels with what is outside it, 
in order that it may deafen the clamour 
within. 

There is no surer sign of an unprofitable 
life than when people give way to inquisi- 
tiveness into the lives of other men. Those 
who keep careful watch over their con- 
science are not often liable to form rash 
judgments; for just as, when the clouds 
lower, the bees make for the shelter of their 
hive; so really good people shrink back into 
themselves, and refuse to be mixed up with 
the fogs of their neighbours’ questionable 
doings; and rather than meddle with others, 
they consecrate their energies to their own 
improvement and good resolutions. 

Why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
crite, first cast out the beam from thine own 
eye; and then thou shalt see clearly to 
cast out the mote from thy brother’s eye. 
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CCXXIV—The Demoralizing Effects of 
Gluttony. 


AKE not pleasure in much good cheer. 
Be not insatiable in any dainty thing, 


nor too greedy upon meats. As smoke 
driveth away the bees from their hive, so 
gluttony expelleth all spiritual gifts and ex- 
cellent endowments of mind. 

A man that is but a painful, serious 
student in any noble study whatsoever, doth 
find a great deal of serenity and aptitude 
come by temperance, and a great deal of 
cloudy mistiness on his mind, and dullness 
on his invention, come by fullness and excess. 

Gluttony is much increased by use: 
when the appetite is used to be satisfied, 
it will be the more importunate and im- 
petuous; whereas a custom of temperance 
maketh it easy, and makes excess a matter 
of no delight. Gluttony is the breeder and 
feeder of all other lusts. As dunging the 
ground doth make it fruitful of weeds, so 
doth gluttony fill the mind with the weeds 
and vermin of filthy thoughts, and filthy 
desires and words and deeds. 

Those are the worst sins that have least 
repentance: but gluttony is so far from being 
truly repented of by the luxurious epicure, 
that he loveth it, and careth and contriveth 
how to commit it, and buyeth it with the 
price of much of his estate. It is the greater 
sin because it is so frequently committed; 
men live in it as their daily practice and 
delight; they live for it, and make it the end 
of other sins. 


CCXXV—The Duty of Righteous Ffudgment. 


Dp | O man can justly censure or condemn 
another, because indeed no man truly 
knows another. While we are coldly 

discussing a man’s career, sneering at his 

mistakes, blaming his rashness, labelling his 
opinions “ evangelical and narrow,” or “ lati- 
tudinarian and pantheistic,” or ‘“ Anglican 
and supercilious,” that man in his solitude 
is perhaps shedding hot tears because his 
sacrifice is a hard one, because strength and 
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patience are failing him to speak the difficult 
word, and do the difficult deed. 

We ask what a man has done, but from 
what degree of virtuous principle he a¢ts 
is not so carefully weighed. Man’s judgment 
is hasty, because the chief malice of sin 
lies in the counsel and intention of the heart, 
which is shrouded in darkness from us. 

Do not pronounce a man to be a drun- 
kard, although thou mayest have seen him 
drunk, or an adulterer because thou knowest 
he has sinned; a single a€t may not stamp 
him for ever. Thou mayest only say that he 
was guilty of such an adt, that he led an evil 
life at such a time, or that he is doing a 
certain wrong at this present day; but if 
thou drawest deductions for to-day and to- 
morrow from yesterday, there is a  possi- 
bility of doing him a great injustice. We are 
always doing each other injustice, and think- 
ing better or worse of each other than we 
deserve, because we only hear and see 
separate words and actions. We do not see 
each other’s whole nature. 


One point must still be greatly dark-—— 
The moving why they do it! 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far, perhaps, they rue it. 


Then at the balance let’s be mute; 
We never can adjust it. 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


CCXXV1— Against Censoriousness. 
ENSORIOUSNESS | signifieth the 


absence or decay of love; it inclineth 
men to think evil, and judge the worst, 
and aggravate infirmities, and overlook or 
extenuate any good that is in others. 
Censoriousness is an infe€tious sin, which 
easily taketh with the younger and prouder 
sort, and so setteth them on vilifying others; 
and at this little gap there entereth all 
uncharitableness, backbitings, revilings. 
Pride maketh men wondrous partial in 
judging of their own virtues and vices in 
comparison with other men’s. The proud 
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think well of all they do, and are little 
troubled at their greater wants. They easily 
see another man’s failings; but the very same, 
or worse, they justify in themselves. Their 
own passions, their own overreachings or in- 
jurious dealings, their own ill words, are 
smoothed over as harmless things, while 
other men’s are aggravated as intolerable 
crimes. 

An evil heart puts the worst interpreta- 
tion on all that it sees, and turns it to its 
own hurt. A good heart draws amendment 
from the sins of others, and is guarded from 
all harsh judgments and wrath, and preserves 
an even temper. Thus is a good man able to 
maintain inviolate a due love and loyalty 
towards his fellow-men. 

Observe all the good which is in every 
man, and let not oversight or partiality cause 
thee to make light of it. Avoid passion, 
which blindeth the judgment. Avoid faction, 
which maketh thee judge of all men as they 
agree or disagree with thine opinions, or 
thy side or party. Avoid too hasty belief 
of censures, and rebuke them. Hear every 
man speak for himself before thou censurest 
him, if it be possible. Where opportunity 
for exact knowledge and a sure judgment is 
lacking, it were better to err by over- 
estimating than undervaluing a man’s virtue, 
for many a one by being thought better than 
he was, has become better; while many a one 
by being thought worse, has become worse. 


CCXXVII—The Secret Moorings of the Soul. 
HEN the stag has waxed fat he hides 


himself amid the thicket, as if con- 

scious that his fleetness is impaired 
should he be in need to fly; in the same way, 
the human heart which is cumbered with 
superfluous attachments becomes conscious 
of its incapacity for the true life of service. 
There are amusements involving passion 
and vanity, which dissipate the soul; and 
there are others, only entered upon with 
simplicity, for recreation and refreshment, 
while the heart remains steadfast to its secret 
moorings. 
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Wouldst thou attain to such a point that 
the outward things should not hinder the 
inward workings of the soul, that would be 
indeed above all a blessed thing. But if thou 
find that the outward work hinders the in- 
ward working of the soul, then boldly let it 
go, and turn thou with all thy might to that 
which is inward. Ask for a bold spirit, free 
from all dread of death; that can endure 
labour, whatever it be; that knows not the 
passion of anger; that covets nothing. 

A horse is not elated or proud of his 
manger and trappings and coverings, nor a 
bird of his little shreds of cloth and of his 
nest; but both of them are proud of their 
swiftness: one proud of the swiftness of the 
feet, and the other of the wings. Do thou 
also then not be greatly proud of thy food 
and dress, or of any external things, but be 
proud of thine integrity and good deeds. 


CCXXVIII—The Wisdom of Innocence. 


T is true that by transgression the eyes 
|= opened; the knowledge of good and 

evil has come. The soul knows its own 
nakedness, and thereby knows also the 
nakedness of all other souls which have 
sinned after the similitude of its own sin. 
Intimations of evil are perceived and noted, 
when to other eyes all seems pure. The 
dropping of an eye, the shunning of a sub- 
jet, the tremulousness of a tone, the 
peculiarity of a subterfuge, will tell the tale: 
“<’These are tendencies like mine, and here 
is a spirit conscious as My own is conscious.” 

But purity can detect the presence of 
the evil which it does not understand; just 
as the dove, which has never seen a hawk, 
trembles at its presence. And just as the horse 
rears uneasily when the wild beast unknown 
and new to it is near, so innocence under- 
stands the unholy look, the guilty tone, the 
sinful manner. Innocence apprehends the 
approach of evil by the instinétive taét of 
contrast. 

Wisdom is of the heart rather than the 
intellect; the harvest of moral thoughtful- 
ness, patiently reaped in through years. It 
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is wondrous how the truer we become, the 
more unerringly we know the ring of truth, 
discern whether a man be true or not, and 
can fasten at once upon the rising lie in word 
and look and dissembling aét. The intellect, 
in becoming a pander to vice, a tool of the 
passions, an advocate of lies, becomes not 
only degraded but diseased. It loses the 
capacity of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood, good from evil, right from wrong. 

No man knows the horror of thick dark- 
ness which gathers over the slaves of ve- 
hement passion, like him who is rising into 
the light and liberty of virtue. There is 
indeed a selfish shrewdness, which is thought 
to give a peculiar and deep insight into 
human nature; but the knowledge of which 
it boasts is partial and distorted. No quali- 
fication avails so much to a knowledge of 
human nature, in its good and evil mani- 
festations, as an enlightened charity, for 
this establishes sympathies between us and 
all men, and thus makes them intelligible 
to us. A man imbued with this spirit alone 
contemplates vice as it really exists, and as 
it ought always to be described. 


But when we in our viciousness grow hard, 

The wise gods seal our eyes 

In our own filth; drop our clear judgments; make us 
Adore our errors; laugh at us, while we strut 

To our confusion. 


CCXXIX—The Self-reward of the Good 
Deed. 


ID ever a man try heroism, mag- 
1 nanimity, truth, sincerity, and find that 
there was no advantage in them? that 
it was a vain endeavour? In truth, in our 
heart of hearts, we want to do, we want to 
dare; we do not care even to be assured of 
victory; there is a profound something in us 
which disdains the need of such assurances. 
The hero fears not that if he withhold 
the avowal of a just and brave act, it will go 
unwitnessed and unloved. One knows it— 
himself—and is pledged by it to sweetness of 
peace, and to nobleness of aim. 
Make not the consequence of virtue the 
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end thereof. To have other by-ends in good 
actions sours laudable performances. When 
thou hast done a good a¢t and another has 
received it, why dost thou still look for a 
third thing besides these, as fools do—either 
to have the reputation of having done a good 
act or to obtain a return? When thou blamest 
a man as faithless or ungrateful to thee, turn 
to thyself. For the fault is manifestly thine 
own, when, in conferring thy kindness, thou 
didst not confer it absolutely, nor yet in 
such a way as to have received from the very 
act all the profit. 

What is thine art? To be good. Have I 
done something for the general interest? 
Well then, I have had my reward. As a 
horse when he has run, a dog when he has 
tracked the game, a bee when he has made 
the honey, so a good man, when he has done 
a good aét, does not call out for others to 
come and see, but goes on to another act, 
as a vine goes on to produce again the grapes 
in season. 


CCXXX—Of Forbearance with Oneself. 


Eshould exercise ourselves in aquiet, 

steady, firm displeasure at our own 

faults. Many people fall into the error 
of being angry because they have been angry, 
vexed because they have given way to vexa- 
tion, thus keeping up a chronic state of 
irritation, which adds to the evil of what 
is past, and prepares the way for a fresh fall 
on the first occasion. 

As a parent’s tender, affectionate re- 
monstrance has far more weight with his 
child than anger or sternness: so, when we 
judge our own heart guilty, if we treat it 
gently, encouraging it to amendment, its 
repentance will be much deeper and more 
lasting than if stirred up in vehemence and 
wrath. 

Art thou willing to minister to thine 
own heart in its maladies? For, indeed, 
thou art bound to succour it, and seek help 
for it when harassed by passion, and to leave 
all else till that is done. Where thou findest 
thyself unable for a secret duty, struggle 
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not too hard with thyself, but go that pace 
that thou art able to go quietly. For every 
striving doth not enable thee, but vex thee, 
and make duty wearisome to thee, and dis- 
able. thee more, by increasing thy disease: 
like an ox that draweth unquietly, and a 
horse that chafeth himself, that quickly 
tireth. 

Preserve thy willingness to duty, and 
avoid that which makes it grievous to thee. 


CCXXXI—Against excessive Condemnation 
of Oneself. 


AKE not too great a matter of thine 
M own thoughts, and take not too much 

notice of them. These troublesome 
thoughts are like troublesome scolds, that, 
if thou regard them and answer them, 
will never have done with thee. But if thou 
lettest them talk and takest no notice of 
them nor makest any answer to them, they 
will be weary and give over. 

Meditation is no duty at all for a melan- 
choly person. A set and serious meditation 
will but confound thee, and disturb thee, 
and disable thee to other duties. Charge 
not thy soul any deeper than there is cause 
with the effects of thy disease. It is as natural 
for a melancholy person to be harried and 
molested with doubts and fears, and des- 
pairing thoughts and temptations, as it is 
for a man to talk idly in a fever when his 
understanding faileth. 

Trust not to thine own judgment in thy 
melancholy state, either as to the condition 
of thy soul, or the choice and condut¢t of thy 
thoughts or ways, but commit thyself to the 
direCtion of some experienced, faithful guide. 
It is one of the worst things in melancholy 
persons, that commonly they are most wise 
in their own eyes, and stiff in their own con- 
ceits, when their brains are sickest and their 
understandings weakest. Therefore as a wise 
man, when he is sick, will trust himself to 
the direction of his physician, and the help 
of his friends about him, and not wilfully 
refuse it because they advise him contrary 
to his feeling; so wilt thou do, if thou art 
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wise: trust thyself with some fit dire¢tor, 
and despise not his judgment, either about 
thy state or about thy duty. 

It is as dangerous to exaggerate our vices 
as to exaggerate our virtues. To believe our- 
selves monsters has results not less unfor- 
tunate than to believe ourselves perfect. 


CCXXXII—Against Moral Fanaticism in 

Self-discipline. 

IKE religion, morality has its fanatics. 
[= fanatic of the first degree is a 

person who exalts some one moral rule 
at the expense of others. A fanatic of a 
higher order exalts the whole body of moral 
rules at the expense of human instin¢ts and 
desires. He is a person who always a¢ts 
according to rule; who introduces moral 
considerations into every detail of life, who 
rides the moral hobby; who is never satisfied 
unless at every step he feels the strain of the 
bridle of conscience; who is incapable of 
spontaneous enjoyment. 

Even the young often betray a tendency 
toward moral asceticism. Teachers, in the 
earnest desire to impress the laws of the 
moral empire, are sometimes betrayed into 
disregarding the provincial laws of the 
senses, the intellect, and the feelings. They 
are apt to go too far in applying moral pre- 
scriptions to the minutie of conduct; are 
apt to leave the impression that pleasant 
things, just because they are pleasant, are 
therefore sinful. 

If a vine-dresser be not skilled in his art, 
he is as likely to crop off the good branches 
which bear the grapes as the wild shoots, 
and thus spoil the vineyard. So it is with 
those who do not understand the spiritual 
art: they leave the roots of vice and evil 
dispositions alive in the heart, and hew and 
lop at poor nature, and thus destroy this 
‘noble vineyard. 

Cut away all evil failings from thy heart, 
and it will do thee no harm, either in head 
or in hand, or in any member. But hold thy 
knife still, till thou hast really seen what 
. ought to be cut off. Nature is in itself good 
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and noble; why shouldst thou hew away 
aught that belongs to it? 


Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides: 
Each part may call the farthest, brother, 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


CCXXXIII—The Duty of Happiness. 
Poss» dwells with cheerfulness; hope 


puts us in a working mood, whilst 

despair is no muse, and untunes the 
active powers. Did we ever hear of a fallen 
creature made moral by despair? 

Enthusiasm springs from hope, and for 
hope there must be a manly heart, there must 
be courage. There is a phrase: The courage 
of despair. It should be said: The courage of 
hope. And with a true and attive charity 
hope ever mingles. 

We are troubled on every side, yet not 
distressed; we are perplexed, but. not in 
despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, but not destroyed. 

Discouragement is but disenchanted ego- 
tism. 

No man who is wretched in his own heart, 
and feeble in his own work, can rightly help 
others. A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine: but a broken spirit drieth the 
bones. Heaviness in the heart of man maketh 
it stoop, but a good word maketh it glad. 

The world would be better and brighter 
if our teachers would dwell on the Duty of 
Happiness as well as on the Happiness of 
Duty. 


CCXXXIV—Against 
criticism. 


|: thy morals make thee dreary, depend 


Self- 


unrelenting 


upon it they are wrong. I do not say, give 
them up, for they may be all thou hast; 
but conceal them like a vice, lest they should 
spoil the lives of better and simpler people. 
Give not over thy mind to heaviness, and 
affi& not thyself in thine own counsel. The 
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gladness of the heart is the life of man, and 
the joyfulness of a man prolongeth his days. 
Love thine own soul, and comfort thy heart; 
remove sorrow far from thee, for sorrow 
hath killed many, and there is no profit 
therein. 

No mortal nature can endure, either in 
the actions of religion or study of wisdom, 
without sometime slackening the cords of 
intense thought and labour. We cannot 
always be contemplative or pragmatical 
abroad, but have need of some delightful 
intermissions, wherein the enlarged soul 
may leave off awhile her severe schooling, 
and, like a glad youth in wandering vacancy, 
may keep her holidays to joy and harmless 
pastime. 

It is not only our right, it is our duty to 
enjoy and to be happy. Pleasure does us 
good if gratefully and lovingly accepted; 
our nature often expands and blossoms under 
it as under no other influence. 


CCXXXV—Hope’s Maxims and Warnings. 
ONSIDER those who are below thee, 


and in a far meaner condition, and by 
that argue thyself, not only to con- 
tentment, but to thankfulness. 

We pervert all: when we look below us, 
it raises our pride; and when above us, it 
casts us into discontent. Might we not as 
well, contrariwise, draw humility out of the 
one, and contentment out of the other? 
Look out for the bright, for the brightest 
side of things, and keep thy face constantly 
turned to it. 

Struggling against inevitable results 
which he cannot control, too often man is 
heedless of those accessible pleasures, whose 
amount is by no means inconsiderable when 
colleCted together. Stretching his hand 
out to catch the stars, he forgets the 
flowers at his feet. 

The virtuous man has a store of happi- 
ness in coming time; the vicious man has 
prodigally spent his revenues of happiness. 
To remain young long, to remain a child 
even, in the spontaneity and tenderness of 
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the heart; to preserve ever, not only in the 
outer behaviour but in the inner life, a 
certain lightness, a certain elasticity—this 
is the best way to rule our lives; for what 
greater force is there than youth? 


Nor let thy knowledge of adversity 
Rob thee of any faith in happiness, 

But rather clear thine inner eyes to see 
How many simple ways there are to bless. 


CCXXXVI—The Need of a Knowledge of 
Evil. 


T is not possible to join serpentine wisdom 
| wa the columbine innocency, except 

men know exattly all the conditions of 
the serpent; his baseness and going upon 
his belly, his volubility and lubricity, his 
envy and sting, and the rest; that is, all 
forms and natures of evil. For, without this, 
virtue lieth open and unfenced. Nay, an 
honest man can do no good upon those that 
are wicked, to reclaim them, without the 
help of the knowledge of evil. For men of 
corrupted minds presuppose that honesty 
groweth out of simplicity of manners, and 
believing of preachers, schoolmasters, and 
men’s exterior language. So that, except 
thou canst make them perceive that thou 
knowest the utmost reaches of their own 
corrupt opinions, they despise all morality. 


CCXXXVII—Religious Experience. 
HAT is the way to religion? We 


know, at all events, what cannot be 
the way. It cannot beto prostrate our 
intellects before the throne of authority; to 
bind the Samson within us, the human mind. 
and deliver him into the hands of the 
Philistines; to abjure our reason. Whatever 
religion we adopt must be consistent with 
the truths with which we have been enriched 
at the hands of science. It may be beyond 
science—indeed, it must be; but it cannot 
be against science. 
On the other hand, we need to be equally 
warned against expecting too much from the 
intellect. One cannot attain religion merely . 
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by trying, in one’s closet, to think out the 
problems of the universe. It is a mistake to 
approach the subject of religion from the 
point of view of philosophy. All really 
religious persons declare that religion is, 
primarily, a matter of experience. We must 
get a certain kind of experience, and then 
philosophic thinking will be of use to us in 
explicating what is implicated in that ex- 
perience. But we must get the experience 
first. 

The undulatory theory would not help 
anyone to know what light is who had never 
seen light, and the chemical formula for 
water would not help anyone to know what 
water is who had never tasted it. To know 
light one must see it; to know water one must 
taste it. So, too, philosophy will not help 
anyone to know what religion is. The ex- 
perience of religion is not reserved for the 
initiated and elect; it is accessible to every 
one who chooses to have it. 

This experience is essentially moral ex- 
perience. It may be described as a sense of 
subjection to imperious impulses which urge 
our finite nature toward infinite issues; a 
sense of propulsions which we can resist, 
but not disown; a sense of a power greater 
than ourselves, with which, nevertheless, 
in essence we are one; a sense, in times of 
moral stress, of channels opened by per- 
sistent effort, which let in a flood of re- 
juvenating energy and put us in command of 
unsuspected moral resources; a sense, finally, 
of the complicity of our life with the life of 
others, of living in them in no merely meta- 
phorical signification of the word; of unity 
with all spiritual being whatsoever. 


CCXXXVIII—Moral Experience the Key to 
Religion. 
HERE is a time to act for the Lord 
| by breaking his commandments,” 
was asaying current amongthe ancient 
Hebrews. This means there is a time to act 
for religion by protesting against what 
passes for religion; there is a time to prepare 
the way for a larger morality by shattering 
K2 
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the narrow forms of dogma whereby the 
progress of morality is hindered. 

The symbols of religion are ciphers, of 
which the key is to be found in moral ex- 
perience. It is in vain we pore over the 
ciphers unless we possess the key. 

To understand the meaning of a great 
religious teacher we must find in our own 
life experiences somewhat akin to his. To 
selfish, unprincipled persons whose hearts are 


- wholly set on worldly ends, what meaning, 


for instance, can such utterances have as 
these?—‘* You must become like little chil- 
dren if you would possess the kingdom of 
heaven”; “ You must be willing to lose 
your life in order to save it ”’; “‘ If you would 
be first you must consent to be last.” To the 
worldly-minded such words convey no sense 
whatever; to such they are rank absurdity. 

Of the origin of things we know nothing, 
and need know nothing. Perfection does not 
reveal itself to us as existent in the be- 
ginning; but as something that ought to 
be, something new which we are to help 
create. Somehow the secret of the universe 
is hidden in our breast. Somehow the des- 
tinies of the universe depend upon our 
exertions. 

There is a city to be built, the plan of 
which we carry in our hearts. Countless 
generations have already toiled at the build- 
ing of it. The essential faith is the product 
of effort, and is sustained and clarified by 
effort. 


CCXXXIX—The Splendour of Mans Moral 
Destiny. 3 


T is said that we live in order to make 
[= world better, but this phrase is 

ambiguous. Often it is used as referring 
merely to an increase of the sum of human 
pleasure. And this would be an aim by no 
means comparable in grandeur and sub- 
limity to that which Religion in the past 
has set up. 

We live to unfold the unmanifested 
potentialities of the universe, so far as they 
are latent in man, who, as far as we know, is 
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the highest product of the universe. We live 
to enhance mentality and morality in the 
world. A developed mentality and morality 
will of itself cure the evils of poverty and 
ignorance and sin. It may bring pleasure in 
its train, or may not bring it—it matters not. 
Not the fool’s paradise of ease and enjoy- 
ment, but the heightened mentality and 
morality is the aim. . 

The moral ideal in its simplicity is all- 
sufficient. Its native charm can derive no 
added splendour from the drapery of creeds. 
Its severe beauty needs no factitious em- 
bellishment of myth and legend. The con- 
viction that this is so has long been cherished 
by solitary thinkers. We should endeavour 


to spread it among the people. The hope 


of a perfect society is entertained vaguely. 
We should seek to lift it into the clear 
light of consciousness as the one command- 
ing end of human endeavour, the supreme 
object of reverence and devotion. 

Day by day there are triumphs to be 
won over the passion that stirs in our breasts; 
over the rising anger that sears our lips; 
over the turpitudes that defile our hearts; 
over the spirit of impatience and mutiny 
that threatens the authority of our reason. 
By such triumphs we are raised above our 
baser selves, and the fire which consumes 
our grosser natures, like the flaming chariot 
of Elijah, bears us, living, into a higher 
world. 

To those who take part with all their 
heart and all their might in the struggle, 
there comes, at last, a great peace, a puri- 
fied gladness. Gladness, in some instances, 
springs from a natural buoyancy of tempera- 
ment, and is quite consistent with shallow- 
ness and superficiality of character. In other 
cases it is coincident with the swift flow of 
the currents of the blood, and ceases when 
the stream flows more slowly and begins 
to stagnate. Or it is due to gifts which an 
exceptional good fortune showers into the 
laps of favoured mortals. Gladness of this 
sort comes with happiness and departs with 
Ut. 

But the purified gladness of which I 
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speak is not dependent on these accidents. 
It is the mark of the ripest wisdom, and is 
based on the conviction, gained through 
experience, that life is worth living, that the 
victory is assured, and that the ends we pur- 
sue are of such excellence as to be incapable 
of ultimate defeat. 


CCXL—The Supremacy of the Moral Senti- 


ment in Religion. 
E should acquire the habit of taking 


stock from time to time of our moral 
possessions, of keepingfaithful count 
of our net gains and losses. Do we, for in- 
stance, possess more fortitude, or less, in 
encountering unavoidable pain? Are we in 
better or worse control of our passions, of 
our tempers? Alas, that many of us, as we 
grow older, become more fretful and iras- 
cible, a greater trial and burden to our 
surroundings! Are we more broadly charit- 
able in our judgment of others; more ready 
to make allowance for their faults, to bear 
with their shortcomings? Are we more or 
are we less devoted to the public ends of 
humanity? Does our idealism turn out to 
have been a mere ebullition of optimistic 
youth, or does it grow wiser and warmer 
with the years? Does it burn with a steadier 
glow? Are we learning resignation, re- 
nunciation? It is by an honest answer given 
to such questions as these that we may decide 
whether we are advancing or declining. 
Because the Hebrew view of life is essen- 
tially the ethical view, therefore we still 
go back to the writings in which this view 
was first promulgated, and delight in them, 
as we do in no other scriptures in the world. 
All of us are spiritually the heirs of the 
Hebrew prophets, including among them 
Jesus, the greatest of their number. 
There are moral traits in all religions, but, 
as a rule, they are subordinated. Morality 
is subordinated to beauty and harmony 


‘in the Greek ideal. It is the accompaniment 


and consequence of order in the Confucian 
scheme. It is but one form of the brightness 
of things, as opposed to darkness and evil, 
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in Zoroastrianism. But to the Hebrew 
thought, moral excellence is the supreme 
excellence to which every other species of 
excellence is tributary. The Hebrew re- 
ligion and its descendants are the only 
ethical religions, striCtly speaking, because 
in the Hebrew religion the moral element 
is Constitutive and sovereign. 

That the moral “ought” cannot be 
explained as the produét of physical causa- 
tion, is the greatest contribution which the 
Hebrew people have made to the religious 
and moral history of mankind. 

A new day will come for mankind, when 
a race of religious teachers shall arise, who 
will be consecrated for their work by a more 
adequate training and a deeper moral en- 
thusiasm, whose word will again be mighty 
as of old to inform the conscience of nations, 
and who shall carry the glad tidings of a 
higher life to the ends of the earth. 


CCXLI—A Beatitude of the Poor. 


HERE was once a teacher who had 
many pupils. Some of these he placed 
in a garden and bade them cultivate 
flowers, and said to them: “ Fail not to 
bring your fairest flowers to me.” But they 
became so much absorbed in the delights 
of the garden as to forget entirely the 
master who had placed them there. 

Others of his pupils he admitted to his 
library, and gave them access to many 
volumes rich in learning, and bade them 
ponder these stores of wisdom and bring 
the fruit of their reflections to him. But they 
also became wholly engrossed in their occu- 
pations. 

' And, again, there was a third company 
of pupils, whom he selected to be the 
dispensers of the hospitalities of his house- 
hold. He bade them preside over his feasts, 


and entertain the guests as they arrived— 


“Only forget not,” he said, “to bring the 


guests at last to me.” But these, too, became 
wholly interested in their pleasures, and 
forgot the master and his charge. 

But there were other pupils, whom, 
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for an inscrutable reason, the master ap- 
pointed to the hardest sort of service. He 
made them door-keepers, to admit others 
into the festive halls, while they themselves 
were compelled to remain without in the 
cold. He commanded them to be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, and to carry 
heavy burdens all day long. But, behold! 
mee poor drudges constantly thought of 
im. 


CCX LII— The 
Suffering. 

HY in this world of ours thereshould 

be so much suffering, no one knows. 

But this we know: that, evil existing, 
the world being such as it is, we can win from 
evil, if we choose, an inestimable good— 
namely, the conviction that there is in us 
a power not of the senses, the conviction 
that spirit exists, and exists in us. 

A sceptic may say that in a world ideally 
conceivable we might have secured this 
precious conviction without the necessity 
of undergoing the ordeal of pain. To which 
the reply is: that in a world ideally con- 
ceivable what he says may be true; but in 
the world as it is, with which alone we are 
concerned, we have ample cause for grati- 
tude that we can turn suffering to such 
far-reaching account, that we can distil 
from the bitter root this divine elixir; that 
by manfully bearing the pains of the senses, 
inexplicable though they be, we are able 
to gain the certainty that a power not born 
of the senses exists in us, operates in us. 
It is this effe€t of pain that accounts for the 
serenity and peace of many patient sufferers, 
a peace and a serenity which surround their 
bed of misery with a kind of halo. 

The same is true of moral pain. The ex- 
perience of guilt, for instance, if it leads 
us to pitilessly honest self-scrutiny and self- 
judgment, will at the last disclose the mar- 
vellous faét that even in the most desperate 
cases there remains a part of our nature 
unspoiled by the guilt. We become aware 
of a power within us, to slough off the guilt 
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as the serpent sloughs off its skin; to triumph 
over the evil we have done, aswell as over the 
evils we suffer. We realize that there is in 
us a fount inexhaustible of moral rejuvena- 
tion. 


CCXLIII—The Good Over-arching Self and 
Others. 


| ‘HE supreme ethical rule may be stated 


as follows: ‘So aét as to elicit the 

latent spiritual possibilities in others, 
and thereby in thyself.” The aim definitely 
in view should be to influence others. Not 
one’s own interests, not even one’s own 
spiritual interests, should be in the fore- 
ground of consciousness. Yet we can in no 
wise draw out what is best in others without 
constantly renewing ourselves, making our- 
selves better fitted to exercise regenerative 
influence, and thus attaining the highest 
mental and moral growth of which we are 
capable. This is the true harmonizing of 
opposites, this the point of view that re- 
conciles the ever-conflicting claims of in- 
dividualism and altruism. Not the good of 
self as a thing apart is the aim, nor the 
good of others as a thing apart; but a 
higher, over-arching good, to promote 
which is alike the highest good of self and 
others. 

As light is light when it strikes on ob- 
jects, so life is life when it smites on other 
life. We live truly in our radiations. We 
grow and develop in proportion as we help 
others to grow and develop. 

The question of paramount importance, 
therefore, to be kept ever before the mind, 
is this: How, as a matter of faét, am I in- 
fluencing the persons with whom I am in 
contact? How, as an employer, am I in- 
fluencing my employés? How, as a citizen, 
am I influencing my fellow-citizens? How 
does the effect of my personality tell on wife 
and children and friends? Am I supremely 
interested in getting the best results out of 
the people with whom I am in touch? Am 
I helping them to make the most of them- 
selves? 
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HERE are certain obvious marks of the 
| higher life. One is purity. This does not 

- mean that the senses shall be sup- 
pressed, but that the inferior part of our 
nature shall be taken up into the superior, 
the senses wedded to the soul. 

A second mark of the higher life is 
serenity, and there is perhaps no  surer 
sign by which exalted natures can be known. 
To be serene under all circumstances what- 
soever, even in moments of imminent peril, 
in times of sudden reversal of fortune, of 
grievous personal loss or of public calamity, 
is the unmistakable badge of moral ripe- 
ness. But is it possible to preserve one’s 
serenity in the supreme trials of life? It is 
possible if we have formed the habit of 
asking on every occasion, What is it right 
to do now? The habit of fixing our atten- 
tion on how we are to conduét ourselves, on 
what, in a given situation, and quite apart 
from our feelings, it is right to do, steadies 
the pulse, clears the eye, and preserves the 
tranquillity of the soul. And there is always 
something which it is right to do, even in 
the most desperate circumstances; if it be 
only to maintain our dignity as human 
beings, to keep up the drooping spirits of 
those around us, and to assist our weaker 
brethren to the last. 

Another token of the higher life, which 
indeed is implied in the former, is the habit 
of taking what is called an objective or 
impersonal view of our personal relations. 
This is especially helpful to self-control. 
We are at best but tyros in the art of living, 
so long as we continue to give effect in our 
dealings with others to our mere personal 
antipathies and sympathies. As soon as we 
learn to speak and a¢t medicinally, not from 
personal resentment or under the impulse 
of personal attraction, but with a view to 
promoting the good in others, the whole 
atmosphere in which we breathe changes; 
a kind of perpetual sunshine illuminates our 
inner world, the clouds and mists dissolve, and 
peace reigns within the borders of the soul. 
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_A fourth token of the higher life is 
wisdom. Wisdom is situated at the jun@tion 
of the intelle@tual and the moral faculties. 
It is the most perfect willingness to do the 
right combined with the utmost attain- 
able knowledge of what is right, and with 
the clearest perception of what, in a given 
situation, is feasible. Wisdom consists in 
working for the better from the love of the 
best. The world is full of reformers who 
thunderat the gates of the Impossible, seeking 
to force an entrance, and who injure their 
cause, as well as themselves, by the in- 
evitable reaction which ensues when their 
schemes are found to be impraéticable. 
Wisdom teaches that it is possible to lead 
the higher life, even now. 

But the crowning grace of all is humility, 
due to a sense of the incalculable distance 
which still separates us from the goal. 


CCXLV—The Essentials of Spirituality. 


PIRITUALITY is morality carried out 
Ss the finish. It depends on always 

keeping-the ultimate end of existence in 
view, and on not resting in the partial 
ends. Intervals set aside for self-recollec- 
tion and the facing of the thought of death 
are useful aids. The ultimate end itself is 
to elicit worth in others, and, by so doing, 
in oneself. The indispensable condition of 
this attitude is to ascribe worth to every 
human being, even before we observe it; to 
cast, as it were, a mantle of glory over him; 
to take toward every fellow human being 
the expectant attitude, to seek the worth in 
him until we find it. Even toward oppres- 
sors we should take the same attitude. 
Furthermore, our true self resides neither 
in our poorer nor in our better natural 
endowments, but in the will that suppresses 
the one and alone gives moral significance to 
the other. Finally, we must testify to our 
respect for principle by treating the small 
occasions of life as great if they involve a 
moral issue, and the great prizes of life as 
small if they are offered at the price of moral 
integrity. 
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CCXLVI—Subjective Communion with the 
Dead. 


OW pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold, 

Should be the man whose thoughts 
would hold 


An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


‘They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates, 
And hear the household jar within. 


CCXLVII—Knowledge the 


Wisdom. 


\ | Y HO loves not Knowledge? Who 
shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail. 


Handmaid of 


But on her forehead sits a fire: 
She sets her forward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance, 
Submitting all things to desire. 


Half-grown as yet, a child, and vain— 
She cannot fight the fear of death. 
What is she, cut from love and faith, ~ 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of Demons? fiery-hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first. 
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A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With. Wisdom, like the younger child: 


For she is earthly of the mind, 
But Wisdom heavenly of the soul. 
O friend, who camest to thy goal 
So early, leaving me behind, 


I would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 


In reverence and in charity. 


CCXLVIII—The Communication of Wisdom 
to the Lowly through Deeds and Tales. 


HO’ truths in manhood darkly j join, 
| Deep-seated in our mystic frame, 
We yield all blessing to the name 
Of him that made them current coin; 


For Wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth embodied in a tale 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought; 


Which he may read that binds the sheaf, 
Or builds the house, or digs the grave, 
And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef. 


CCXLIX—The Ennobling Effect of Philoso- 
phical Meditation. 


GOOD spirit and intention is open to 
At men; in this we are all noble: 

neither doth Philosophy reject or elect 
any man, but shineth unto all. Socrates was 
no patrician. Cleanthes drew water, and 
employed. his hands in watering the garden. 
Philosophy entertained not Plato as a noble- 
man, but made him one. And what cause hast 
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thou to despair, if thou mayest be like unto 
these? All these were thine ancestors if thou 
behavest thyself worthy of them, and so 
shalt thou behave-and carry thyself, if thou 
persuade thyself that no man can outstrip 
thee in nobility. Plato saith that there is not 
any king that is not descended of a slave, and. 
that there is not any slave that is not 
descended from kings. Who is therefore the 
gentleman? He that is well composed by 
reflection unto virtue. 


CCL—W hat to Fear and wherein to be Bold. 
Presnseny cosa seemeth in a manner 


contrary to boldness, and contraries can 
never co-exist. But that which to many 
seemeth a paradox in this matter seems to me 
to stand somehow thus: If we affirmed that 
both fearfulness and boldness could be used 
in the very same things, they would jusily 
accuse us that we were reconciling what is 
irreconcilable. But if the essence of the Good 
is in the use of appearances, and even so of 
the Evil, and things uncontrollable by the 
will have the nature neither of good nor of 
evil, what paradox do the philosophers affirm 
if they say: In things uncontrollable by the 
will be boldness thy part, and in things 
subject to the will fearfulness? For it Evil lie 
in an evil will, in these things alone is it 
right to use fearfulness. And if things uncon- 
trollable by the will are nothing to us, then 
in these things we should use boldness. 
And thus shall we be at one time both 
fearful and bold—yea, and bold even through 


. our fearfulness. For if one should transfer his 


fearfulness to the realm of the will, and the 
works thereof, straightway, together with the 
intention of fearing to do wrong, he shall 
have it in his power to avoid doing it; but if 
he use it in things out of our own power and 
beyond the will, then, striving to avoid things 
that are in others’ power, he shall of necessity 
be terrified and unsettled and troubled. For 
death is not fearful, nor pain, but the fear of 
pain or death. And thus we praise him who 
said: 
Fear not to die, but fear a coward’s death. 
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~ CCLI—IW hen others injure Us. 


O suppose that we shall become con- 

temptible in the eyes of others unless 

in some way we infli€t an injury on 
those who first showed hostility to us, is most 
ignoble and thoughtless. For it is equivalent 
to thinking that a man is to be despised 
according to his inability to do hurt; but 
much rather is he to be despised according to 
his inability to do good. 

The wise and good man neither strives 
with any himself, nor in the measure of his 
power will he allow another to strive. 

How is there yet any place for contention 
in one so minded? For what event can amaze 
him? what appear strange to him? Doth he 
not look for even worse and more grievous 
things at the hands of evil men than do 
befall him? Doth he not count everything 
for gain which is short of the extreme of 
injury? Hath such a one reviled thee? Much 
thanks to him that he did not strike thee. 
“But he did also strike me.” Much thanks 
that he did not wound thee. “ But he did 
also wound me.” Much thanks that he did 
not slay thee. For when did he learn, or 
from whom, that he was a tame animal, and 
affectionate to others, and that to the wrong- 
doer the wrongdoing itself is a heavy injury? 
For since he has not learned these things, 
nor believes them, wherefore should he not 
follow that which appears to his advan- 
tage? Thy neighbour hath flung stones? 
Hast thou, then, sinned in aught? But he 
has broken things in the house? And art thou 
a household vessel? Nay—but a Will. 


CCLII—The Good within Every Man’s Reach. 


HIS, above all, is our task—to bind 
: and harmonize together the forces of 
the Right and Useful. 

Things are indifferent, but the uses of 
them are not indifferent. How, then, shall 
one preserve at once both a steadfast and 
tranquil mind, and also carefulness of things, 
that he be not heedless or slovenly? If he take 
example of dice players. The numbers are 
indifferent, the dice are indifferent. How can 
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I tell what may be thrown up? But carefully 
and skilfully to make use of what is thrown, 
that is where my proper business begins. 
And this is the great task of life also, to 
discern things and divide them, and say, 
“Outward things are not in my power; to 
will is in my power. Where shall I-seek the 
Good, and where the Evil? Within me—in 
all that is my own.” But of all that is alien to 
thee, call nothing good nor evil nor profitable 
nor hurtful, nor any such term as these. 
What then? Should we be careless of such 
things? In no wise. For this, again, is a vice 
in the will, and thus contrary to the law of 
our being. But be at the same time careful, 
because the use of things is not indifferent, 
and steadfast and tranquil, because the 
things themselves are. For where there is 
aught that concerns me, there none can 
hinder or compel me; and in those things 
where I am hindered or compelled the 
attainment is not in my power, and is neither 
good nor evil; but my use of the event is 
either evil or good, and this is in my power. 


CCLITI—V trtue never unattainable. 


HE nature and essence of the Good is 

| in a certain disposition of the will; 

likewise that of the Evil. What, then, 

are outward things? Matter for the will, 

about which being occupied it shall attain 

its own good or evil. How shall it attain the 

good? Through not being dazzled with 
admiration of what it works on. 

If the Good, for man, lies in the will, and 
likewise Evil, and all other things are nothing 
to us, why are we still troubled? why do we 
fear? The things for which we have been 
zealous are in no other man’s power; and for 
the things that are in others’ power we are 
not concerned. What difficulty have we now? 
“ But direct me,” sayest thou. And why shall 
I direct thee? Hath not the voice of Con- 
science directed thee? And what dire€tion, 
what word of command, didst thou receive 
from it? ‘Hold fast everything which is 
thine own—covet not that which is alien to 
thee. And faithfulness is thine, and reverence 
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is thine: who, then, can rob thee of these 
things? who can hinder thee to use them, if 
not thyself? But thyself can do it; and how? 
When thou art zealous about things not 
thine own, and hast cast away the things that 
are.’ With such counsels and commands, 
what wilt thou still from me? Am I greater 
than the conscience within thee? am I more 
worthy of thy faith? But if thou hold to 
these things, of what others hast thou need? 

Of things that are in our own power are 
our opinions, impulses, pursuits, avoidances, 
and, in brief, all that is of our own doing. 

If you hold that only to be your own 
which is so, and the alien for what it is, alien; 
then none shall ever compel you, none shall 
hinder you, you will blame no one, accuse no 
one, you will not do the least thing unwil- 
lingly, none shall harm you, you shall have 
no foe, for you shall suffer no injury. 

Aiming, then, at things so high, remem- 
ber that it is no moderate passion wherewith 
you must attempt them, but some things 
you must utterly renounce, and put some, 
for the present, aside. For if, let us say, you 
aim also at this, to rule and to gather riches, 
then, through aiming at the chief things also, 
you are like to miss these lower ends; and 
shall most assuredly miss those others, 
through which alone freedom and happiness 
are won. Straightway, then, practise saying to 
every harsh appearance, “Thou art an 
appearance, and not at all the thing thou 
appearest to be.” Then examine it, and prove 
it by the rules you have, but first and above 
all by this, whether it concern something that 
is in our own power, or something that is not 
in our own power. And if the latter, then be 
the thought at hand: It is nothing to me. 


CCLIV—Loyalty to the Law of One’s Own 
Being. 
S not a man wretched when he hath lost 
[2 honesty, his faithfulness? Surely we 
should meet together and lament over 
such a man; so great are the evils into which 
he hath fallen. Not, indeed, that we should 
lament for his birth, or for his death, but in 
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that while yet living he hath suffered the loss 
of his own true possessions. I speak not of his 
paternal inheritance, not of his land, or his 
house, or his inn, or his slaves (for not one of 
these things is the true possession of a man, 
but all are alien, servile, subject, given now 
to some, now to others, by those that can 
command them); but of his human qualities, 
the stamps of his spirit wherewith he came 
into the world. 

Even such we seek for also on coins, and 
if we find them we approve the coins; if not, 
we cast them away. What is the stamp of this 
sestertius? The stamp of Trajan? Then give 
it me. The stamp of Nero? Fling it away—it 
will not pass, it is bad. And so here too. What 
is the stamp of his mind? He is gentle, social, 
forbearing, affectionate. Come, then, I re- 
ceive him, I admit him to citizenship, I 
receive him as a neighbour, a fellow-traveller. 
See to it only that he have not Nero’s stamp. 
Is he wrathful, revengeful, complaining? 
Doth he, when it may seem good to him, 
break the heads of all who stand in his way? 
Why, then, didst thou say he was a man? 
Shall everything be judged by the bare form? 
If so, then say that a wax apple is a real 
apple, and that it has the smell and taste of 
an apple. But the outward shape doth not 
suffice, nor are eyes and nose enough to make 
a man, but he is a man only if he have a man’s 
mind. 

This is the nature of every creature, to 
pursue the Good and fly the Evil; and to 
hold every man an enemy and a plotter for 
our woe, were it even a brother, or son, or 
father, who takes away from us the one, or 
brings us into the other. For nothing is 
nearer or dearer to us than the Good. It 
remains, therefore, if outward things be good 
and evil, that a father is no longer the friend 
of his sons, nor the brother of his brother,. 
but every place is full of enemies and plotters 
and slanderers. But if the only good is that 
the will should be as it ought to be, and the 
only Evil as it ought not, where is there then. 
any place for strife, for reviling? For about 
what things shall we strive? about those that 
are nothing to us? and with whom? with 
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the ignorant, the unhappy, with men who 
are deceived concerning the greatest things? 

Remembering these things, Socrates man- 
aged his own household, enduring a most 
shrewish wife and an undutiful son. For 
these do¢trines make love in a household, 
concord in a State, and peace among nations, 
with boldness in every place, as of one who 
hath to do with things alien to him, and of no 
estimation. 


CCLV—The Inner Law. 


ISEASE is a hindrance of the body, 
LD of the will, unless the will itself 

consent. Lameness is a hindrance of 
the leg, not of the will. And this you may say 
on every occasion, for nothing can happen to 
you but you will find it a hindrance not of 
yourself, but of some other thing. 

What, then, are the things that oppress 
us and perturb us? What else than opinions? 
He that goeth away and leaveth his familiars 
and companions and wonted places and 
habits with what else is he oppressed than 
his opinions? 

A man should study all day long to ob- 
serve that he be not subje¢t to the effects of 
anything that is alien to him, but to remem- 
ber the Law of his own being, and have it 
ever before his eyes. And what is the Law of 
his being? To be true to the ideal of himself 
as a social and rational agent. To hold fast 
that which is his own, and to claim nothing 
that is another’s; to use what is given him, 
and not to covet what is not given; to yield 
up easily and willingly what is taken away, 
giving thanks for the time that he has had it 
at his service. 

Lift up thy head, as one delivered from 
slavery. Dare to look to the Law of thine own 
being, and say: “ Deal with me henceforth 
as thou wilt; I am of one mind with thee; I 
am thine. I reje¢t nothing that seems good 
to thee; lead me whithersoever thou wilt, 
clothe me in what dress thou wilt. Whether 
I am to govern or live privately, or stay at 
home, or go into exile, or be a poor man, or 
a rich, I will be thine advocate with men.” 
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From my breast, from my mind, I cast 
out grief, fear, covetousness, envy, malice, 
avarice, effeminacy, profligacy. And these 
things I cannot otherwise cast out than by 
looking to the ideal of the perfe¢t only, being 
aftected only by it, and consecrated to its 
commands. But choosing anything else than 
this, I shall follow with lamentation what- 
ever is stronger than I, ever seeking pro- 
sperity in things outside myself, and never 
able to attain it. 


CCLVI—Friendship a Union of Spirits. 


RIENDSHIP is the next pleasure we 
Fons hope for after love. And where 

we find it not at home, or have no 
home to find it in, we may seek it abroad. It 
is a union of spirits, a marriage of hearts; 
and the bond thereof is virtue. 

There can be no friendship where there 
is no freedom. Friendship loves a free air 
and will not be penned up in strait and 
narrow enclosures. It will speak freely and 
act so too, and take nothing ill where no 
ill is meant; nay, where it is, it will easily 
forgive, and forget too, upon small acknow- 
ledgments. 

Friends are true twins in soul; they sym- 
pathize in everything, and have the same love 
and aversion. One is not happy without the 
other, nor can either of them be miserable 
alone. As if they could change bodies, they 
take their turns in pain as well as in pleasure; 
relieving one another in their most adverse 
conditions. What one enjoys, the other 
cannot want. Like the primitive Christians, 
they have all things in common, and no 
property but in one another. 

A true friend unbosoms freely, advises 
justly, assists readily, adventures boldly, takes 
all patiently, defends courageously and con- 
tinues a friend unchangeably. These being 
the qualities of a friend, we are to find them 
before we choose one. The covetous, the 
angry, the proud, the jealous, the talkative 
cannot but make ill friends, as well as the 
false. In short, choose a friend as thou dost a 
wife, till death separate you. Yet be not a 
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friend beyond the altar; let virtue bound thy 
friendship, else it is not friendship, but an 
evil confederacy. 

If my brother or kinsman will be my 
friend, I ought to prefer him before a 
stranger, or I show little duty or nature to 
my parents. And as we ought to prefer our 


kindred in point of affection, so too in. 


point of charity, if equally needing and 
deserving. 


CCLVII—W illingness to Confess Faults. 
B: not easily acquainted, lest, finding 


reason to cool, thou makest an enemy 

instead of a good neighbour. Be 
reserved, but not sour; grave, but not for- 
mal; bold, but not rash; humble, but not 
servile; patient, not insensible; constant, not 
obstinate; cheerful, not light; rather sweet 
than familiar; familiar than intimate, and 
intimate with very few and upon very good 
grounds. Return the civilities thou receivest 
and be ever grateful for favours. 

If thou hast done an injury to another, 
rather own it than defend it. One way thou 
gainest forgiveness, the other thou doublest 
the wrong and reckoning. Some oppose 
honour to submission. But it can be no 
honour to maintain what it is dishonourable 
to do. To confess a fault that is none, out of 
fear, is indeed mean, but not to be afraid 
of standing in one is brutish. We should 
make more haste to right our neighbour 
than we do to wrong him, and we should 
leave him to be judge of his own satisfaction. 
True honour will pay treble damages, rather 
than justify one wrong by another. 

In such controversies, it is but too com- 
mon for some to say, ‘‘ Both are to blame,” 
to excuse their own unconcernedness, which 
is a base neutrality. Others will cry, ‘‘ They 
are both alike”; thereby involving the 
injured with the guilty in order to mince 
the matter for the faulty, or cover their 
own injustice to the wronged party. Fear 
and gain are great perverters of mankind, 
and where either prevails, the judgment is 
violated. 
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CCLVIlI1—Consider well what thou Under- 
takest. 


ARELY promise, but, if lawful, con- 

stantly perform. Hasty resolutions 

are of the nature of vows, and to be 
equally avoided. ‘I will never do this,” says 
one, yet does it; ‘‘ I am resolved to do this,” 
says another, but flags upon second thoughts; 
or does it, though awkwardly, for his word’s 
sake, as if it were worse to break his word 
than to do amiss in keeping it. Wear none of 
thine own chains, but keep free whilst thou 
art free. It is an effect of passion that wisdom 
corrects, to lay thyself under resolutions that 
cannot be well made and must be worse 
performed. 

Avoid all the responsibilities thou mayest, 
but do thy utmost to discharge the trust 
thou undertakest; for carelessness is in- 
jurious, if not unjust. The glory of a servant 
is fidelity; which cannot be without dili- 
gence, as well as truth. Fidelity has en- 
franchised slaves and adopted servants to be 
sons. Reward a good servant well, and rather 
quit than disquiet thyself with an ill one. 


CCLIX—Sincerity in Conversation. 


VOID company where it is not pro- 
Ate or necessary, and in those 

occasions speak little and last. Silence 
is wisdom, where speaking is folly, and it is 
always safe. Some are so foolish as to in- 
terrupt and anticipate those that speak, 
instead of hearing and thinking before they 
answer, which is uncivil as well as silly. 

If thou thinkest twice, before thou 
speakest once, thou wilt speak twice the 
better for it. Better say nothing than not to 
the purpose. And to speak pertinently, 
consider both what is fit and when it is fit 
to speak. 

In all debates let truth be thy aim, not 
victory, or an unjust interest. And endeavour 
to gain rather than to expose thy antagonist. 
Give no advantage in argument nor lose 
any that is offered. This is a benefit which 
arises from temper. 
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Do not use thyself to dispute against 
thine own judgment to show wit, lest it 
prepare thee to be too indifferent about what 
is right; nor against another man to vex him, 
or for mere trial of skill, since to inform, or 
to be informed, ought to be the end of all 
conferences. Men are too apt to be concerned 
for their credit, more than for the cause. 

There is a truth and beauty in rhetoric, 
but it oftener serves ill turns than good ones. 
Elegancy is a good mien and address given to 
matter, be it by proper or figurative speech. 
Where the words are apt and allusions very 
natural, certainly it has a moving grace. But 
it is too artificial for simplicity, and often- 
times for truth. The danger is, lest it delude 
the weak, who in such cases may mistake the 
handmaid for the mistress, if not error for 
truth. It is certain, truth is least indebted 
to it, because she has least need of it and 
least uses it. But it is a reprovable delicacy in 
them that despise truth in plain clothes. 
Such luxuriants have but false appetites, 
like those gluttons that by sauces force 
themselves to eat where they have no 
stomach, and sacrifice their health to their 
palate, which cannot -be without great 
vanity and some sin. 


CCLX—W se Precepts for the Tongue. 


OTHING does reason more right 

than the coolness of those that offer 

it, for truth often suffers more by the 
heat of its defenders than from the argu- 
ments of its opposers. Zeal ever follows an 
appearance of truth, and the assured are too 
apt to be warm; but it is their weak side 
in argument, zeal being better shown against 
sin, than persons or their mistakes. 

Where thou art obliged to speak be 
sure to speak the truth, for equivocation is 
half-way to lying. 

Believe nothing against another but upon 
good authority, nor report what may hurt 
another, unless it be a greater hurt to others 
to conceal it. 

It is wise not to seek a secret and honest 
not to reveal one. Only trust thyself, and 
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another shall not betray thee. Openness has 
the mischief, though not the malice of 
treachery. 

Never assent merely to please others; for 
that is, besides being flattery, oftentimes un- 
truth, and discovers a mind liable to be 
servile and base. Nor contradict to vex 
others, for that shows an ill temper and 
provokes, but profits nobody. 

Do not accuse others to excuse thyself, 
for that is neither generous nor just. But let 
sincerity and ingenuousness be thy refuge, 
rather than craft and falsehood; for cunning 
borders very near upon knavery. Wisdom 
never uses nor wants it. Cunning is to 
wisdom as an ape to a man. 

Have a care of vulgar errors. Inquiry is 
human; blind obedience, brutal. Truth never 
loses by the one, but often suffers by the 
other. 

The most useful truths are the plainest, 
and while we keep to them our differences 
cannot rise high. There may be a wanton- 
ness in search, as well as a stupidity in trust- 
ing. It is a great wisdom equally to avoid the 
extreme. 


CCLXI—Knowledge, Wit, Fudgment: the 
Greatest of these 1s Fudgment. 


NOWLEDGE is the treasure, but 
k judgment the treasurer of a wise man. 

He that has more knowledge than 
judgment is made for another man’s use more 
than his own. It cannot be a good con- 
stitution where the appetite is great and 
the digestion is weak. ‘There are some men 
like dictionaries, to be looked into upon 
occasions, but they have no connec¢tion, and 
are little entertaining. Less knowledge than 
judgment will always have the advantage 
over the injudicious knowing man. A wise 
man makes what he learns his own; the 
unwise shows he is but a copy, or a collection 
at most. 

Wit is a happy and striking way of ex- 
pressing a thought. It is not often, though 
it be lively and mantling, that it carries a 
great body with it. Wit therefore is fitter 
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for diversion than business, being more 
grateful to fancy than judgment. Less 
judgment than wit, is more sail than ballast. 
Yet it must be confessed that wit gives an 
edge to sense and recommends it extremely. 
Where judgment has wit to express it, 
there is the best orator. 


CCLXII—Let thy Riches be in thy Purse, 
not in thy Heart. 


O good with what thou hast, or it 
[= do thee no good. Seek not to be 

rich, but happy. The one lies in bags, 
the other in content, which wealth can 
never give. 

We are apt to call things by wrong 
names. We will have prosperity to be hap- 
piness and adversity to be misery, though 
adversity is the school of wisdom and often- 
times the way to inward happiness. If thou 
wouldst be happy, suit thy mind to ‘thy 
condition and have an indifferency for more 
than what is sufficient. 

Have but little to do and do it thyself, 
and do to others as thou wouldest have them 
do to thee; so thou canst not fail of true 
felicity. 

Men in general are the worse for their 
plenty. The voluptuous consumes it, the 
miser hides it. It is the good man that uses it, 
and to good purposes. But such are hardly 
found among the prosperous. 

Be rather bountiful than expensive. 
Neither make nor go to feasts, but let the 
laborious poor bless thee at home in their 
solitary cottages. Never spend what thou 
hast so as to involve thyself in want un- 
avoidable. 

Be not tempted to presume by success; 
for many that have got largely have lost all 
by coveting to get more. To hazard much to 
get much, has more of avarice than wisdom. 
It is a great prudence both to bound and use 
prosperity. ‘I’oo few know when they have 
enough; and fewer know how to employ it. 
It is equally advisable not to part lightly 
with what is hardly gotten, and not to shut 
up closely what flows in freely. 
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AG not the shark towards thy neigh- 
bours; nor take advantage of the ignorance, 
prodigality or necessity of anyone; for that 
is next door to fraud, and, at best, makes 
but an unblest gain. It is oftentimes judged 
of greedy rich men, that they push on their 
desires of wealth to the excess of over- 
reaching, grinding or oppression, which 
poisons all the rest they have got; so that it 
commonly runs away as fast and by as bad 
ways as it was heaped up together. 

Never esteem any man, or thyself, the 
more for money; nor think the meaner of 
thyself or another for want of it; virtue 
being the just reason of respecting, and the 
want of it, of slighting anyone. A man, like a 
watch, is to be valued for his goings. He that 
prefers him upon other accounts bows to an 
idol. Unless virtue guide us our choice must 
be wrong. An able bad man is an ill instru- 
ment and to be shunned as the plague. 


CCLXIII—The Duties of Masters and Ser- 


vants. 


ASTERS! mix kindness with autho- 
Mes: and rule more by discretion 

than rigour. If thy servant be faulty, 
strive rather to convince him of his error 
than discover thy anger, and when he is sen- 
sible, forgive him. Remember he is thy 
Pelle creature, and that neither goodness 
nor merit has made the difference betwixt 
thee and him. 

Let not thy children domineer over thy 
servants, nor suffer them to slight thy 
children. Suppress tales in general, but 
where a matter requires notice encourage 
the complaint and right the aggrieved. A 
child ought to entreat and not to command a 
servant, and a servant should comply where 
he does not obey. Though there should be 
but one master and mistress in a family, yet 
servants should know that children have the 
reversion. 

Servants! indulge not unseemly things in 
thy masters’ children, nor refuse them what is 
fitting; for one is the highest unfaithful- 
ness, and the other, indiscretion as well as 
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disrespe€t. Do thine own work honestly and 
cheerfully; and when that is done help thy 
fellow, that so another time he may help 
thee. If thou wilt be a good servant thou 
must be true, and thou canst not be true 
if thou defraudest thy master. A master 
may be defrauded many ways by a servant, 
as in time, care, pains, money, trust. But a 
true servant is the contrary; he is diligent, 
careful, trusty. He tells no tales, reveals no 
secrets, refuses no pains; and is not to be 
tempted by gain, nor awed by fear, to 
unfaithfulness. Such a servant serves God 
in serving his master, and has double wages 
for his work. 


CCLXIV—Practise not what thou Condemnest 


in Others. 
AVE a care of that base evil, detrac- 
tion. It is the fruit of envy, as envy 
is of pride. 


Virtue is not secure against envy. Men 
will lessen what they would not imitate. 
Dislike what deserves it, but never hate; for 
that is of the nature of malice, which is 
almost ever to persons, not things, and is one 
of the blackest qualities sin begets in the 
soul. 

It were an happy day if men could bound 
and qualify their resentments with charity 
to the offender; for then our anger would 
be without sin and better convict and edify 
the guilty, which alone can make it lawful. 
Not to be provoked is best, but if moved, 
never correct till the fume is spent; every 
stroke our fury strikes is sure to hit ourselves 
at last. 

If we did but observe the allowances our 
reason makes upon reflection when our 
passion is over, we should not need a rule 
how to behave ourselves again in the like 
occasions. We are more prone to complain 
than redress, and to censure than excuse. 
It is next to unpardonable that we can so 
often blame what we will not once mend. 
It shows we know, but will not do what 
our true self tells us is right. They that 
censure should practise. 
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CCLXV—To be Virtuous is to Overcome Evil. 
ONTENT not thyself that thou art 


virtuous in general; for one link being 

wanting, the chain is defetive. Per- 
haps thou art rather innocent than virtuous, 
and owest more to thy constitution than thy 
religion. Innocence is not to be guilty, but 
virtue is to overcome our evil inclinations. 
If ‘thou hast not conquered thyself in that 
which is thy own particular weakness thou 
hast no title to virtue, though thou art 
free of other men’s. 

For a covetous man to inveigh against 
prodigality, an atheist against idolatry, a 
tyrant against rebellion, or a liar against 
forgery, and a drunkard against intemper- 
ance, is for the pot to call the kettle black. 
Such reproof would have but little success, 
because it would carry but little authority 
with it. 

If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, 
thou must never gratify it. No man is com- 
pelled to evil; his consent only makes it his. It 
is no sin to be tempted, but to be overcome. 
What man in his right mind would conspire 
his own hurt? Men are beside themselves 
when they transgress their convictions. If 
thou wouldst not sin, do not desire; and if 
thou wouldst not desire, do not embrace the 
temptation, no, not look at it, nor think of 
it. Thou wouldst take much pains to 
heal thy body; take some to heal thy soul. 


CCLXV1I—Anger Destroys Fudgment. 


P | ‘HE passion of anger is a sort of fever 
in the mind, which ever leaves us 
weaker than it found us; but, being 

intermittent; it is curable with care. It, 

more than anything else, deprives us of the 
use of our judgment; for it raises a dust 
very hard to see through. Like wine whose 
lees fly by being jogged, it is too muddy to 
drink. It may not unfitly be termed the mob 
of the man, that commits a riot upon his 
reason. 

I have sometimes thought that a pas- 
sionate man is like a weak spring that cannot 
stand long locked, and truly those things are 
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unfit for use that cannot bear small knocks 
without breaking. 

He that will not hear cannot judge, and 
he that cannot bear contradiction may, with 
all his wit, miss the mark. Objection and 
debate sift out truth, which needs temper as 
well as judgment. But above all observe it 
in resentment, for there passion is most 
extravagant. ; 

Never chide for anger, but instruction. 
He that corrects out of passion raises revenge 
sooner than repentance. It has more of 
wantonness than wisdom, and _ resembles 
those that eat to please their palate rather 
than their appetite. It is the difference 
between a wise and a weak man; the one 
judges by the whole, the other by parts an 


their connection. 


CCLXVII—The Marriage of True Minds. 


EVER marry but for love, but see 

that thou love what is lovely. If 

love be not thy chief motive, thou 
wilt soon grow weary of the married state, 
and stray from thy promise to search out 
thy pleasures in forbidden places. Let not 
enjoyment lessen, but augment affection, it 
being the basest of passions to like when we 
have not what we slight when we possess. 

It is the difference between lust and love 
that this is fixed, that volatile. Love grows, 
lust wastes by enjoyment. And the reason is, 
that one springs from a union of souls and 
the other from a union of sense. They have 
divers originals, and so are of different 
families. That inward and deep, this super- 
ficial; this transient and that permanent. 

They that marry for money cannot have 
the true satisfaction of marriage, the requi- 
site means being wanting. 

Men are generally more careful of the 
breed of their horses and dogs than of their 
children. Those must be of the best sort, 
for shape, strength, courage and good con- 
ditions. But as for these, their own pos- 
terity, money shall answer all things. With 
such it makes the crooked straight, sets squint- 
eyes right, cures madness, covers folly, 
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changes ill conditions, mends the skin, gives 
a sweet breath, repairs honours, makes young, 
works wonders. Oh, how sordid is man 
grown, thus to mistake earth for heaven, and 
worship gold for God! 

But in marriage do thou be wise; prefer 
the person before money, virtue before 
beauty, the mind before the body. Then 
thou hast a wife, a friend, a companion, a 
second self; one that bears an equal share 
with thee in all thy toils and troubles. Choose 
one that measures her satisfaction, safety 
and danger by thine, and of whom thou art 
sure, as of thy secretest thoughts; a friend as 
well as a wife, which indeed a wife implies, 
for she is but half a wife that is not, or is 
not capable of being, such a friend. Sexes 
make no difference, since in souls there is 
none, and they are the subjects of friendship. 
He that minds a body and not a soul, has not 
the better part of that relation, and will 
consequently want the noblest comfort of a 
married life. 

The satisfaction of our senses is low, short 
and transient. But the mind gives a more 
raised and extended pleasure and is capable 
of a happiness founded upon reason, not 
bounded and limited by the circumstances 
that bodies are confined to. Here it is we 
ought to search out our pleasure, where the 
field is large and full of variety and of an 
enduring nature, sickness, poverty or dis- 
grace being not able to shake it, because it is - 
not under the moving influences of worldly 
contingencies. The satisfa€tion of those that 
do so in well-doing is that they are best 
loved of those they love most, and that they 
enjoy and value the liberty of their minds 
above that of their bodies, having the whole 
creation for their prospect, and themselves, 
their affairs and family, to exercise their 
minds and friendship upon. Nothing can 
be more entire and without reserve; nothing 
more zealous, affectionate and_ sincere; 
nothing more contented and constant than 
such a couple; nor no greater temporal 
felicity than to be one of them. 

Between a man and his wife nothing 
ought to rule but love. Authority is for 
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children and servants; yet not without 


sweetness. As love ought to bring them 
together, so it is the best way to keep them 
well together. Wherefore use her not as a 
servant, whom thou wouldst perhaps have 
served seven years to have obtained. 

A husband and wife that love and value 
one another, show their children and ser- 
vants that they should do so too. Others 
visibly lose their authority in their families 
by their contempt of one another, and teach 
their children to be unnatural by their own 
example. 


CCLXVIIi—Labour is Healing. 


OVE labour, for if thou dost not want 
LL: for food, thou mayest for physic. 

It is wholesome for thy body and good 
for thy mind. It prevents the fruits of idle- 
mindedness, which many times comes of no- 
thing to do and leads too many to do what is 
worse than nothing. A garden, a laboratory, 
a workshop, improvements and breeding, 
are pleasant and profitable diversions to the 
idle and ingenious, for here they miss ill 
company and converse with nature and art, 
whose varieties are equally grateful and in- 
structing, and preserve a good constitution 
of body and mind. 

Industry is certainly very commendable 
and supplies the want of parts. Patience and 
diligence, like faith, remove mountains. 
Never give out while there is hope, but hope 
not beyond reason, for that shows more 
desire than judgment. It is a profitable wis- 
dom to know when we have done enough. 
Much time and pains are spared in not 
flattering ourselves against probabilities. 


CCLXIX—Charity the Master of Riches. 


END not beyond thy ability, nor 
| x to lend out of thy ability; 
especially when it will help others 
more than it can hurt thee. If thy debtor 
be honest and capable thou hast thy money 
again, if not with increase, yet with praise. 
If he prove insolvent, do not ruin him to get 
L 
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that which it will not ruin thee to lose. For 
thou art but a steward, and still charity is 
owner, master and judge. The more merci- 
ful aéts thou dost the more mercy thou wilt 
deserve to receive; and if with a charitable 
employment of thy riches thou gainest 
spiritual treasure, thy purchase is infinite. 
Thou wilt have found the art of multiplying 
indeed. 

Frugality is good if liberality be joined 
with it. The first is leaving off superfluous 
expenses, the last bestowing them to the 
benefit of others that need. The first without 
the last begins covetousness, the last without 
the first begins prodigality. Both together 
make an excellent temper. Happy the place 
whérever that is found. Were it universal, 
we should be cured of two extremes, want 
and excess, and the one would supply the 
other, and so bring both nearer to a mean, 
the just degree of happiness. It is a reproach 
to religion and government to suffer so much 
poverty and excess. Were the superfluities 
of a nation valued, and made a perpetual 
tax or benevolence, there would be more 
almshouses than poor, schools than scholars, 
and enough to spare for government besides. 

Hospitality 1s good if the poorer sorts 
are the subjects of our bounty, else it is too 
near a superfluity. 


CCLXX—V irtue the best Legacy for Children. 


E are too careless of posterity, not 

considering that as we are, so the 

next generation will be. If we 
would amend the world, we should mend 
ourselves; and teach our children to be not 
what we are, but what they should be. We 
are too apt to awaken and stir up their 
passions by the example of our own, and to 
teach them to be pleased, not with what is 
best, but with what pleases best. 

It is our duty, and ought to be our care, 
to ward against that passion in them, which 
is more especially our own weakness and 
affliction; for we are in great measure 
accountable for them, as well as for ourselves. 

We are in this also true turners of the 
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world upside down; for money is first and 
virtue last and least in our care. It is not 
how we leave our children, but what we leave 
them. To be sure, virtue is but a supple- 
ment and not a principal in their portion and 
character; and therefore we see so little 
wisdom or goodness among the rich in pro- 
portion to their wealth. 


CCLXXI—Not Length but 
Breadth of Life. 


E must not care for length of life, 
A/ but ‘foty.a iife sufticient for our 
duties. Life is long if it is full; 


but it is full when the soul hath completed 
its development and hath shown all its 
latent powers. What do fourscore years 
profit a man if they be spent in sloth? Such 
an one liveth not, but existeth; he died not 
at a ripe old age, but in his youth. But thou 
sayest, “‘ He lived fourscore years.” That 
dependeth upon the day thou countest his 
deat ns ol Wab olnerm thou. saviest,y-s.died 
young ”’; yet he performed the duties of a 
good citizen, of a good friend, of a good son; 
in no part was he found wanting; his age 
was not perfect, his life was perfect. He was 
alive for fourscore years, yea, rather, he lived 
fourscore years; except, peradventure, thou 
thinkest he lived only as trees are said to 
live. J implore: thee -to istrive-atter, this, 
that even as it is with precious things, so our 
lite may not appear much in bulk, but great 
in value. Let us measure it by deeds, not by 
time. Him let us praise and place in the 
number of the blessed, whose time, how little 
soever hath been allotted him, is spent well. 
For he saw the true light, he was one of no 
ordinary sort, he liveth and will live both 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. I would 
not be understood to decline length of days 
on my own account, but to contend that 
nothing hath been wanting to a blessed life, 
if the space thereof be cut off. How long I 
shall live is an accident; how long I shall be 
a good man depends upon myself. Ask this 
rather of me, that I measure not out an 
ignoble age in obscurity; that I may act my 
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life, not be carried through it. Seekest thou 
what is the largest space of life? To live to 
wisdom. He that cometh into that hath 
reached not only the furthest, but the 
greatest point. 


CCLXXII—Virtue to be Valued for its 
Quality, not by the Accident of tts 
Quantity. 


r | ‘HAT which is right is not to be 

valued by quantity, number, or time; 

a life of a day may be as honest as a 
life of an hundred years; but yet virtue in 
one man may have a larger field to show 
itself in than in another. One man, perhaps, 
may be in a station to administer unto cities 
and kingdoms, to contrive good laws, create 
friendships, and do beneficial offices to man- 
kind; it is another man’s fortune to be 
pinched by poverty, or put out of the way by 
banishment; and yet the latter may be as 
virtuous as the former, and may have as 
great a mind, as exact a prudence, as inviol- 
able a justice, and as large a knowledge of 
things, both divine and human, without 
which a man cannot be happy. For virtue 
is open to all. It is profitable to the world 
and to itself, at all distances and in all con- 
ditions, and there is no difficulty can excuse 
aman from the exercise of (it. Noridocs 
virtue dwell upon the tip of the tongue, 
but in the temple of a purified heart. He that 
depends upon any other good becomes 
covetous of life and what belongs to it, which 
exposes a man to appetites that are vast, 
unlimited, and intolerable. 


CCLXXIII—Stote Serenity and Detachment. 


WISE man, in what. condition 
Ase he is, subjects all things to 

himself, submits himself to reason, 
and governs his ations by counsel, not by 
passion. He is not moved with the utmost 
violences of fortune, nor with the extremities 
of fire and sword; whereas a fool is afraid of 
his own shadow, and surprised at ill accidents, 
as if they were all levelled at him. He does 
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nothing unwillingly, for whatever he finds 
necessary, he makes it his choice. He pro- 
pounds to himself the certain scope and end 
of human life: he follows that which con- 
duces to it, and avoids that which hinders it. 
He is content with his lot, whatever it be, 
without wishing for what he has not; though, 
of the two, he had rather abound than want. 
The business of his life, like that of nature, is 
performed without tumult or noise; he 
neither fears danger nor provokes it; he 
undertakes to do well that which he does. 
Arts are but the servants whom wisdom 
commands. He is cautious in’ doubtful cases, 
temperate in prosperity, and resolute in 
adversity; still making the best of every con- 
dition, and improving all occasions to make 
them serviceable to his fate. Some accidents 
there are which may affect him, but they 
cannot overthrow him; such as bodily pains, 
loss of children and friends, or the ruin and 
desolation of his country. One must be made 
of stone or iron not to be sensible of these 
calamities; and besides, it were no virtue 
to bear them if one did not feel them. 


CCLXXIV—The Cheerfulness of a Brave 
Mind. 


HERE must bea sound mind to make 

| a happy man; there must be a con- 
stancy in all conditions, a care for 

the things of this world, but without 
trouble, and such an indifferency to the 
bounties of fortune, that either with them or 
without them we may live content. There 
must be neither lamentation, nor quarrelling, 
nor sloth, nor fear, for these make a discord 
in a man’s life. He that fears serves. There is 
no cheerfulness like the resolution of a brave 
mind, that has fortune under its feet. He 
that can look death in the face, and bid it 
welcome; open his door to poverty and not 
be frightened, suddenly become rich and yet 
bridle his appetites; this is the man whom 
Providence has established in the possession 
of inviolable delights. The pleasures of the 
vulgar are ungrounded, thin, and super- 
ficial; but the others are solid and eternal. 

L2 
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As the body itself is rather a necessary thing 
than a great, so the comforts of it are but 
temporary and vain; whereas a peaceful con- 
science, honest thoughts, virtuous actions, 
and an indifference to casual events, are 
blessings without end, satiety, or measure. 


CCLXXV—The Glories of Virtue. 


IRTUE is that perfect good which is 
the only immortal thing that belongs 


to mortality. It is an invincible great- 
ness of mind, not to be elevated or dejected 
with good or ill fortune. It is sociable and 
gentle, free, steady, and fearless; content 
within itself, full of inexhaustible delights, 
and it is valued for itself. One may be a good 
physician, a good governor, a good gram- 
marian, but without virtue one cannot be a 
good man. It is not the matter but the virtue 
that makes the action good or ill; and he 
that is led in triumph may be yet greater 
than his conqueror. Virtue consists in the 
ation, and not in the things we do; in the 
choice itself, and not in the subjeCt-matter 
of it. It isnot a despicable body or condition, 
not poverty, infamy, or scandal, that can 
obscure the glories of virtue; but a man may 
see her through all oppositions, and he that 
looks diligently into the state of a wicked 
man will see the canker at his heart through 
all the false and dazzling splendours of 
greatness and fortune. 


CCLXXVI—The Life-giving Power of Re- 


ligious Communion. 


HE purposes of a moral fellowship 

| are such that every adherent, unless he 
discovers actual insincerity, is induced 

to feel respect for every other. Contrary to 
the custom elsewhere, he begins by assuming 
that the new-comer, by reason simply of his 
coming, is worthy of deference and con- 
sideration. Hence in belonging to such a 
group a man satisfies two of the deepest of 
human cravings—the craving to meet with 
respect and the craving for association with 
persons who command respect. This atmo- 
sphere of mutual moral deference, which is 
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only to be found in fellowships really having 
at their heart a high ideal of human char- 
acter, is one of the most powerful forces that 
can make for the production and preser- 
vation of good character itself. On com- 
mitting himself to membership, a man 
receives something infinitely precious and, 
in the degree that he is capable of appre- 
ciating it, terrible to lose. The fat that his 
membership involves treatment with a re- 
spect which may be increased or lost follows 
him into his daily life. He is stimulated to act 
throughout it in such a way as would meet 
with the approval of the whole community 
on its ideal side, as represented in the fellow- 


ship. 


CCLXXVII—Our Higher Self and the Group- 
Spirit. 

Y far the most important function of 
Bess fellowship—the fount of all its 

other benefits—is to bring into being 
and keep alive that Group-Spirit which is 
above and beyond each man’s purely per- 
sonal desires, and which alone can give a 
sense of greatness and permanent worth to 
life. 

In passing from an evil or morally in- 
different life to one of devotion to an ideal 
of charaCter and condut¢t, there is experienced 
a change of selfhood. The self is no longer 
a bundle of petty cravings and fears; it is a 
self which longs to become increasingly 


identified with the ideal—which ideal is seen, 


on analysis, to be identical with the thoughts 
and purposes that would animate the whole 
community were it completely conscious 
of its nature and of the true way of achieving 
its welfare. Hence, when men rise to this 
higher plane and die to their lower selves, 
they have a feeling of newness, and speak of 
themselves as “* re-born.” 

Nor do they any longer feel isolated or 
helpless. Coming to care more for the good 
of their fellows, and to feel newly stirring 
in themselves a character that is not self- 
centred but expands to live in the whole, 
personal worries fall away from them, their 
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shortcomings seem to be swallowed up in 
new possibilities of moral effort, and they 
experience a oneness with something larger 
than the self they have hitherto known as 
their own. 

This experience is the highest product 
of the fat that men are social beings. The 
dying to selfishness, and entering into en- 
thusiastic communion with an ideal of un- 
selfish character, has no meaning apart from 
social existence. And not only has it other- 
wise no meaning, but it does not develop 
and take possession of any human soul 
except as the community itself, through some 
organized or unorganized channel, brings it 
to life. It is by membership in a group 
ethical in purpose, and through regular par- 
ticipation in its aCctivities, that the Group- 
Spirit is most powerfully awakened and a 
man’s will reinforced in glad submission to 
its commands. It is in meetings where all 
are seeking to be filled with it that its cleans- 
ing and inspiring work in each becomes most 
intensely felt. 


CCLXXVIII—Salvation through Fellowship 
in the Moral Life. 


N moral fellowship the weak are streng- 
Jase by association with the strong. 

Moral health communicates itself; virile 
personalities arouse in others whatever pos- 
sibilities of virility may be in them, pro- 
moting cheerfulness and energy, and check- 
ing any tendency to brood unhealthily or 
to whine. 

In a group of persons who meet together 
with the conscious intention to strengthen 
their sense of oneness with the community 
and to gain new willingness to promote its 
true well-being in all the conduét of their 
lives, the strongest moral wills all help in 
their specific ways to give the fellowship its 
tone. Those who are above all things char- 
acterized by a spirit of reverence for the good, 
spread reverence; those who are ever ready 
to serve create a spirit of service; those who 
have a deep resentment of social injustice 
stir others to feel the same; if any are known 
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as active workers for social reform, associa- 
tion with them shames indifferent souls 
and inspires timid ones to commit them- 
selves to doing likewise. Such leading moral 
types modify and help each other—catching 
from one another something of what each 
may have individually lacked; and all, by 
their presence, work, counsel and leadership, 
communicate strength of moral character 
to the rest. 

If the morally weak are strengthened by 
contact with the morally strong, it need not 
and must not imply any fleeing from the 
world—any gathering together of the more 
or less good in order to escape having any 
relations with the more or less bad. Such 
segregation is a wrong against society, and, 
besides, tends to defeat its own purposes. 

In joining a richly-constituted, closely- 
knit ethical fellowship a man will be so 
strengthened by partaking of the strength 
of the whole that he can better mingle 
with the world at large without injury. He 
becomes, indeed, not a merely negative 
eschewer of evil, but an active prompter of 
others, by example and help, to right living. 
In the home and the workshop, the social 
club and the political party, he will manifest 
a measure of moral independence which as an 
isolated unit he might never have attained. 
It is by becoming a positive force working for 
the general good that the hitherto weak man 
is rendered proof against temptation. 


CCLXXIX—The Moral Function of Re- 
ligious Fellowshtp. 


OCIETY is made up of groups, and no 
S== can escape belonging to one or 

more of them and being ethically in- 
fluenced thereby. Each group inculcates its 
own peculiar provincial ideals; it demands 
that in certain ways each member shall subor- 
dinate himself to its general will. 

But those who do not belong to a given 
group are not brought into vital relation with 
the ideal of that group, and may not ac- 
knowledge it as binding. Further, it does not 
follow that principles acquired in one en- 
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vironment will be applied in another. The 
man who shows deference to the rights and 
feelings of others in his club, where the club 
spirit is organized and authoritative, may 
be a tyrant in his home, where there is per- 
haps no one strong enough in character to 
insist on right treatment for all; or the man 
who is a model husband and father may 
nevertheless not scruple to apply in his 
business means not wholly honest, but which 
the public opinion prevalent in his trade 
considers quite legitimate. 

To gain recognition of widely applicable 
principles of right and wrong, and to become 
conscious of inconsistencies in one’s own life, 
therefore, it is necessary to be a member of 
a group which seeks to be representative of 
the ideal ends of life as a whole. 

Church fellowship is essential to real 
chara¢ter-building. Men must be brought 
continually into vivid contaét with universal 
ideals of life, and helped by fellowship to live 
up to them. It is only in contact with a 
group representing a whole community that 
men attain a full consciousness of universal 
ideals, acquire quickness in applying them, 
and receive the fullest measure of joy in their 
realization. 


CCLXXX—The Influence of one’s Moral 


Environment. 


OW does mankind become morally 
H ees Not by prayer, except as 
prayer may bea check on self-conceit 
and be a method of concentration on ideals of 
character and social life until these become 
vivid and impel to a¢tion. Not by the inter- 
ference of supernatural agents, whom the 
recognition of uniformity in the processes 
of life has banished daily further into the 
realm of speculation and doubt. Progress 
takes place through co-operation amongst 
the wills of men working to perfect social 
institutions, and to turn all the resources of 
nature into the service of human ideals. 
There has been no great upwelling of the 
spirit of goodness in the human heart that 
cannot be clearly traced to social antece- 
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dents. There has been no such upwelling, 
the beneficent effeéts of which have been 
permanent, except as it expressed itself not 
only in new individual striving after a better 
life but also in improved social conditions, 
or in the better organization of some social 
group, if not of the whole nation, so that 
Man could better help individual men in 
their moral efforts. The family, occupations, 
forms of government, legal codes, literature, 
schools, churches—in so far as these last have 
concentrated attention on right living—these, 
and the vivifying teaching and example of 
those who “ have gone about doing good,” 
have been the great means of moral and social 
advancement. They have all involved the co- 
operation of human wills to gain beneficent 
human ends. Surely the study of his own 
history must teach Man more and more to 
have faith in himself, and men to overleap 
the barriers of theological sectarianism and 
to co-operate ever more closely in the further 
discerning and realizing of the ideal of 
Righteousness implicit in social evolution. 


CCLXXXI—Communion with the Ideal Good. 


HE moral ideal, turned to and 
brooded upon with reverent solicitude, 
is itself a source of inspiration no less 
potent than any supposed supernatural 
embodiment of it. Men do actually to-day 
commune with their inner vision of perfec- 
tion. Their ideal becomes projected, not as a 
character in the skies or vaguely permeating 
the cosmos, but rather in vivid recognition of 
the worth of human good as realizable in 
their relations with the family, the city, the 
State, the world. As they commune with this 
ideal, created out of their experience both 
in the present and in the sublime examples of 
the past, with the added warmth and insight 
of their own personality, it acquires ever 
new power as an inspiration to the will. 

In turning to the noblest conception of 
character and of life obtainable by us at a 
given moment, we are turning to our true 
self. And the developed moral nature de- 
mands of itself a measure of valiancy. It must 
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be self-respecting, and not seek aid which it 
can do without. If the true worth of a moral 
a€t consists in its being willed as right, or 
primarily for unselfish ends, then the more 
freely the will acts, independent of supports 
and reinforcements from any external will, 
the more truly moral it is. Furthermore, it is 
with morality as it has been with material 
affairs: the history of human progress has 
been a history of discarding supernatural 
means of obtaining material benefits, so 
that to-day few men will pray for rain, or 
expect the Creator, in the absence of the 
doétor, to cure a fever. Incantations have 
given place to science, and experience has 
taught men to rely on Man. 


CCLXX MII 9Ge 
Motives. 


HERE is a_ tendency to-day 
to cast contempt on promises or 


threats of pleasure or pain in another 
world as a means of impelling to right 
conduct. But it is justified only because a 
powerful revolt had become necessary, at 
once against the use of unverifiable doctrines 
as motives, and also against self-regarding 
appeals being put in the very forefront of 
religious teaching. 

Heaven and hell had been preached with 
outrageous insistence, while tyranny and 
exploitation had been allowed here and now 
to rob industry of its just rewards, and 
wickedness under a multitude of euphemistic 
descriptions had been permitted to go un- 
punished. 

The modern recognition of the worth of 
man’s nature, and of the redemptive pos- 
sibilities of human society, has contributed 
to produce an unreasoning resentment of any 
reference to self-interest being associated 
with the moral appeal. Men can resist temp- 
tation, stand for truth, sacrifice themselves 
to serve others; therefore, it is assumed, the 
sole appeal to all, at all times, should be in an 
heroic strain! The main appeal, certainly; 
but not the sole appeal. 

The great constructive task of the day is 
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to organize heaven and hell on earth, 
branding iniquity and thrusting it out, 
making virtue and prosperity as nearly as 
possible synonymous terms. Successful pro- 
paganda on behalf of individual and national 
righteousness must be full-blooded, pro- 
claiming a richer life, and appealing to every 
natural desire, but putting inspiring demands 
for human service in the foreground, since 
without this nothing else can be won, nor, 
without continued willingness to live in 
such a way as to make the good of all the 
good of each, can the conditions of a better 
‘State of society be preserved as they are 
gained. 


CTF penivccledonieni of our Debt 
to Man. 


ATURE is no longer merely nature. 

She has been transformed by man. 

Axe and spade, plough and hoe, 
directed by man’s intelligence and wielded by 
his brave enterprise and patient labour, have 
put the mark of his inventive and creative 
mind upon it. Through his prowess, and not 
by the grace or power of a divinity outside 
him, have the wilderness and the solitary 
place been made to blossom as the rose. He 
has joined and sundered continents, made 
new land, new lakes and new streams to water 
the waste places that he found. Hence it 
comes that the original.cosmic providence 
has been supplemented by a human provi- 
dence. That is to say, on the background of 
this underlying cosmic providence, however 
we may conceive it, there now appears a much 
more significant human providence. I say 
more significant, because it is more dire¢tly 
and impressively the expression of mind, 
and makes more instant appeal to our human 
soul, to our mind, heart, and imagination. 
Thus those wonderful poems in stone which 
man has built, the great cathedrals and tem- 
ples, are more significant, evoke richer and 
deeper emotions, than the cliffs and quarries 
from which he has hewn the stone and 
marble. The music of human song and 
speech and symphony is more wonderful 
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than the song of bird or brook, torrent or 
storm-wind. Man responds, and ought to 
respond more deeply to what is human than 
to what is natural, in the usual restricted 
sense of the word natural. 

Thus there emerges an outpouring of the 
heart toward the secondary providence of 
man. I want to win fair recognition of that 
hitherto slighted human providence which 
has been and aétually is operative in our 
world, nearer to us and more humanly ap- 
pealing to us than the august cosmic provi- 
dence I have spoken of. It is a providence 
which has not only increased the fruitfulness 
of the earth and provided our material neces- 
sities, but gained, by man’s patient and 
heroic effort, knowledge and truth, justice 
and kindness. 


CCLXXXIV—The Impiety of Ingratitude to 
Man. 


UR thanksgiving should be primarily 

an outflow of gratitude to Man— 

man conspiring with nature, obey- 
ing her laws, and carrying forward her crea- 
tive purpose, but out-distancing her as the 
cathedral out-distances the cave, and adding 
a new and more significant superstructure 
to her foundation. And this he has done at 
an awful cost in struggle and labour, in blood 
and tears,in defeats and martyrdoms; andthe 
great tragic drama of his slow conquest of 
himself and nature is profoundly affecting 
when we realize its meaning. 

The almost universal tendency in Christ- 
endom has been to ignore this human provi- 
dence; to return thanks to the Creator for 
“all the ‘Dblessinesot: this life..-But_ this 
position, if pressed, means a denial of man’s 
responsibility and freedom. If morality means 
anything at all, it means the responsibility of 
man for his aéts. It ceases to be morality 
directly we attribute these a¢ts, not to man 
himself, but to the Creator. Our human life, 
our system of law, our habit of attributing 
praise and blame to man, is based upon an 
evolution of human merit and demerit. Un- 
fortunately we overlook this primary human 
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responsibility and this human worth when we 
ascribe all the results of human a¢tions and all 
human worth, not to man, but to his Creator. 
We ignore this human worth and look be- 
yond it; we overlook it and fasten the mind 
exclusively upon that ultimate cosmic provi- 
dence, regarded as an ultimate cause. If we 
attempt any defence of this position we 
reason that although man may be meri- 
torious, he is so because his Creator made 
him as he is, and that therefore to the Creator 
must our thanks be rendered. We do not, 
however, apply this reason to the criminal, 
and excuse him because he is as his Creator 
made him. 

When a victorious army returns from 
battle, Christendom has been in the habit of 
chanting its Te Deum just as if all the heroism 
of the battlefield had to be ascribed to the 
Creator. To the Creator be all the praise— 
the great psalm does not recognize man. 
True, sometimes we raise monuments to the 
great captains and heroes; but it has been as 
a secondary consideration: our first and our 
conventional reaction is one of gratitude to 
the Creator, eclipsing gratitude to man. 

There is an impiety about this from the 
point of view of our humanity which is de- 
plorable and shocking. Man is in eclipse 
under the shadow of God, because both Man 


and God are misconceived. 


CCLXXXV—Glad Tidings of Great Foy. 


HE life of primitive man is a night- 

mare of spiritual anxiety. The more 

uncivilized man is, the more multitu- 
dinous his sense of obligation. The spirits of 
this and the spirits of that are after primitive 
man all the time. What with his spirits and 
his ghosts and his dreams and his fetishes and 
his medicine men and his initiations and his 
taboos, the savage never gets a moral minute 
to himself. No, it is our doubts and fears 
that are the old, evil, primal, ancestral 
things—serenity and joy are the new. This is 
the meaning of the great change that is 
coming to us. We do not feel in the old way, 
we cannot feel in the old way, because we are 
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becoming more human; because, as our lives 
pass more and more under the control of our 
higher faculties, as the humanity in us deve- 
lops and matures, as the race attains more and 
moré to the fullness of its moral manhood, 
our nerves grow steadier, our imaginations 
less troubled and insane, and we lose that 
dogging sense of apprehension which is one 
of the morbidities of youth. The youth of the 
race suffered, as the youth of the individual 
suffers, from a morbid distrust of itself, a 
morbid inclination to inflict, and to enjoy 
the pleasure of inflicting, the cruelty of 
extreme penalties. And with the old evil 
haunting fears will go some of the old evil 
haunting instincts. We help to keep much of 
the evil in us alive by being so anxious 
about it. We send the blood to our sins, as it 
were, by allowing our minds to dwell on them. 
And it is useless to cry out against this change 
—it is essential to our deepening humanity. 
Through it we are becoming more humane 
to one another. 


CCLXXXVI—The Good Humility and the 
Bad. 


N the presence of superior goodness or 
| superior knowledge it is well tobe humble: 

but why? Because it is good for our spirit 
to be chastened? I think not. It is often just 
as good for our spirit to be encouraged. 
Because humility lends a graceful and 
amiable charm? I think not. Charm is a pre- 
cious thing, but itis a thing that we may buy 
too dear. It is well to be humble, I should 
say, because it is of the utmost importance 
to the community that the individual should 
realize his limitations. To realize one’s 
ignorance is the first condition for the attain- 
ment of knowledge; and without an adequate 
sense of one’s moral imperfections no moral 
progress can be made. 

On the other hand, there is a humility 
that is wholly bad. I mean the humility of 
the oppressed. The first duty of the op- 
pressed is to be oppressed no longer. The 
first duty of all those on whose personality; 
whose opportunities, whose humanity, others 
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seek to trespass, is to rise up and resist that 
trespass. This is our duty to ourselves: and 
it is our duty to ourselves precisely because 
we have so large a duty to the community. 
Every submission that tends to lower the 
value of our service to the society in which we 
live is a submission firmly to be rejected. To 
allow our health and strength to be impaired, 
our talents wasted, our lives narrowed and 
blighted and made bitter, for the caprice or 
the stupidity or the selfishness of others, is to 
sin against the truest and best interests of 
our fellow men. To preach humility to the 
poor is a crime. The first duty of the poor is 
to be proud. The first duty of the poor is tobe 
poor no longer. Thefirst duty of the poor is to 
refuse to be exploited and oppressed, to 
claim their rights and opportunities as men, 
to revolt and resist, and never cease to revolt 
and resist until their full humanity has been 
secured. 


CCLXXXVII—T he Unconquerable Soul. 


UR ideals to-day—let us never forget 

it—are the old ideals transmuted. 

Nor let us forget the heroism of man 
in the struggle to attain his ideal. It is infi- 
nitely to his credit that he made salvation 
for himself so difficult. When we recall what 
this pursuit of a personal ideal made of the 
world (or, perhaps one should say, from what 
it fatled to save the world), when we recall 
the squalor, the ignorance, the tyranny, all 
the horrors of cruelty and oppression that 
disfigured the life of man under its long sway 
—a sway that is not yet ended—we are 
tempted to speak as if the human spirit had 
suffered an immense defeat. But the human 
spirit never suffers defeat. Let man fail to 
attain his ideal, and let him fail as completely 
as you will, there still remains the nobility 
of his effort. 


Did we think victory great? 

So it is—But now it seems to me, when it cannot 
be helped, that defeat is great, 

And that death and dismay are great. 
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CCLXXXV HIT he Poetry of the Mystic 


Revelation. 


ET no one be afraid that the human 
imagination will suffer, the poetry of 

the soul be lost. Renan somewhere 

says that humanity will always draw from its 
own breast all the illusions it may need for 
the fulfilment of its duties and the accom- 
plishment of its final destiny. This was 
cynically said. When Renan speaks of illu- 
sions, we feel we. have to part company. But 
it is perfectly true that we shall never cease 
to be mystics. We shall always find some 
imaginative expression for whatever our 
deepest obligation may seem to be. We shall 
never be satisfied with any bald, any too 
literal, expression of our Best. Awe and 
reverence, wonder, curiosity and joy, are 
emotions for which man will always find a 
mystic and poetical imagery. We shall never 
cease to be mystics, because we shall never 
cease to be conscious of ourselves, for it is in 
the consciousness of ‘oneself, of one’s inner 
self in its deeper and stranger aspects, that the 
essence of mysticism lies. There is a Meister 
Eckhart in us all. It’s a question of frequency 
and degree. There is no life, however dull or 
gross, however unimaginative or unideal, in 
which the ultimate realities of conscious- 
ness do not claim their moments of recog- 
nition. The great mystics are those who 
prolong these moments, who make of them 
the most expressive experience of their lives: 
but to anyone may come a moment in which 
the voice speaks, or the light shifts and the 
values change, or, suddenly, at a turn of the 
road, the great chasm yawns before him—the 
abyss of his own personality. Inthese moments 
we are mystics, we believe again in revelation. 
And our interest in these luminous 
moments, our desire to understand them, 
our return in philosophy to intuition and 
our growing distaste for logic, the decline 
of the very certain people, the inclusion in 
our dreams of more and more of the things 
of earth and heaven, our readiness to recog- 
nize new interpretations of the immense 
possibilities of existence—all these facts are 
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intimations of the hold of mysticism on the 
thought and imagination of our age. We 
shall never cease to be mystics. Nor, in spite 
of our protests, I suspect, shall we cease to 
be metaphysicians. As soon as we have given 
up one definition of our Highest, we find our- 
selves devising another. And it is curious to 
notice how we cling to the old imagery, the 
metaphors of the old phraseology. There are 
preachers for whom the conception of an 
eternal Father in Heaven has been trans- 
muted into the conception of a Universal 
Consciousness—or some idea of a similarly 
impersonal and comprehensive nature: but 
their eloquence still shows not only the 
same fervour and the same confidence, but 
the same rhetoric, the same metaphors. In 
the end, it may be, the new definitions will 
not prove more permanently satisfying than 
the old, but they do suggest that we need 
have no fear for the human imagination, no 
fear for the poetry of the soul. 


CCLXXXIX—Faith in our Spiritual Nature. 
| een periods of the past, which have 


been called ages of faith, were not 

such at all—they were ages of a deep 
despair. They were ages when man had so 
little faith in himself, in his native inclina- 
tion for right conduét, in his capacity for 
perseverance in any course requiring a sus- 
tained rectitude of motive and intention, 
that he attributed all that was good in him 
to supernatural favour, believed he could 
do no good thing of himself, never be in- 
spired to right action without the hope of 
supernatural reward, nor sustained in the 
pursuit: even of his heavenly recompense 
without constant supernatural aid. All the 
good in him came from above, he thought; 
all that was bad from within,—the only 
limit to this extreme humility being that 
sometimes, when the bad went beyond a 
certain point, he would say that it came 
from below. All the vision he had of eternal 
things he attributed to supernatural revela- 
tion. And naturally, for a being so blind, 
so weak, so unstable, in this world there 
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could be no hope. Our age is an age of faith: 
of faith, I mean, in ourselves—in man, in his 
intelligence, his moral and spiritual nature, 
his destiny—of faith in the future of the 
rae. 


CCXC—Gratitude to Humanity essential to 
true Religion. 


ONTEMPLATE such a scene as 
(J A small family of five is gathered 

in a little dwelling round the Sunday 
table for dinner, the great event of the week, 
the only meal which the family takes to- 
gether, in fact, a veritable family sacrament. 
Before the meal begins, all heads are bent and 
the father gravely asks the blessing, “ We 
thank Thee, Lord, for this our food.” All 
human reference is omitted. The doors of 
human gratitude are shut tight. No young 
heart is taught to throb in thankfulness to- 
ward the hard-working father whohaslaboured 
the week through to procure this meal, or the 
unwearying mother who day and night has 
lost all thought of self in ministering to her 
household. Would these little hearts praise 
God less if first of all they thanked and 
praised father and mother? Would they be 
better or worse for a recognition of the close- 
embracing human providence which had been 
at work to serve them? 

Another scene: Dripping and panting 
stands a man in a street crowd made visible 
in the lurid glare of a great fire. He has been 
perilously snatched by a brave fireman out 
of the engulfing flames. His heart swells with 
thankfulness for his escape, and he lifts his 
hands to heaven and thanks God for a 
miraculous rescue. ‘‘ Look,” says the of- 
fended spirit of Man, “ look not above, but 
beside you. There is thy providence, that 
dauntless hero andservant of the endangered. 
Thy thanks shall re-echo back from the vault 
of heaven until he is thanked. Better forget 
thy God than forget him.” 

Yet another familiar scene in the heart of 
a great city: a group of children playing on 
the sidewalk, which is their only playground. 
In the excitement of the game one of them 
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runs with heedless mirth into the middle of 
the street, right into the head of an ele¢tric 
car. The driver does his best, but the wheels 
grate over the mangled body before he can 
stop. The poor little bleeding victim is 
picked up and carried into a shop to await 
help. The destroying forces of life—‘ acci- 
dent,” “we say; “the act of God,” says ‘a 
conventional phrase—have made havoc with 
one more young life. But, behold! the re- 
pairing forces of a human providence are set 
swiftly to work. There is no inquiry as to 
the merits of the case, no calculation as to 
whether the drooping life of that lowly child 
is worth saving. Within a few minutes an 
ambulance arrives upon the scene, all traffic 
giving way to this prompt messenger of 
healing. Gently the little broken and bleeding 
body is placed in it and taken swiftly to the 
hospital near by. In a little while the stripped 
form lies in the hospital operating room, and 
a skilled surgeon, learned with the medical 
learning of the ages, backed by all the sur- 


gical resources of human invention, is doing 
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the best that man can do for man. Gently 
he cuts and binds, washes and anoints, a 
band of trained helpers assisting. When, an 
hour or two later, the unconscious little soul 
awakes out of its alleviating sleep to a puzzled 
consciousness of its condition, it is in an 
immaculate cot in a small aisle of quiet there 
in the midst of the city’s roar. The best of 
human skill, taught by long centuries of 
experiment and effort, nurses the body into 
health. By and by the smiling, dislimbed 
child leaves the hospital, to assume its life 
in the family; and on the first Sunday, its 
members go to church and the thanks to 
God are rendered. That child-heart, knowing 
not that it has been the recipient of the 
blessings of man’s accumulated toil and 
thought, owns no gratitude to humankind, 
is taught to feel at that moment no thrill of 
overmastering thankfulness to his human 
benefactors, assumes no vows to repay his 
vast human debt. The prayer ascends to 
heaven: ‘‘ We thank Thee for our creation, 
preservation and all the blessings of this life.” 
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Lessons 
BOOK I—Religion & the Spirit of Nationality 


I—Under the Modern State lurks a new and 
as yet undeveloped Church. 


OOK almost where you will in the 
[we field of history, you find religion, 

whenever it works freely and mightily, 
either giving birth to and sustaining States, 
or else raising them up to a second life after 
destruction. It is a great State-builder in the 
hands of Moses and Ulfilas and Gregory and 
Nicholas; in the ruder hands of Mohammed 
and many another tamer and guide of gross 
populations, down to the prophet of Utah, 
it has the same character; the same, too, 
in the hands of the almost forgotten Numas 
and propagators of the Apollo-worship who 
laid the foundation of Roman and Greek 
civilization, and of the Pilgrim Fathers who 
founded New England. In the East to this 
day nationality and religion are almost 
convertible terms; the Scotch national char- 
acter first awoke in the adoption of a new 
religion, and afterwards expressed itself more 
than once in national covenants; the Refor- 
mation itself may be represented as coming 
out of the German national consciousness, 
and it has been proposed to call the various 
forms of Protestantism by the collective 
name of Teutonic Christianity. Lastly, in 
Christianity itself, in Romanism, and partly 
also in Mohammedanism, we see religion in 
the form of an aggressive or missionary 
nationality, bringing foreign nations into a 
new citizenship. 

All this being overlooked, the very out- 
lines of European development disappear 
from our view. In losing sight of the con- 
nection between religion and nationality, 
we lose the clue to the struggle between 
Church and State, which is the capital fact 
in the development of Europe. As in the first 
part of the struggle we overlook that the 
Church is but another aspect of the Empire, 
and Catholicism but the embodiment of the 
Roman nationality, so in the later stages of 
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it, in the modern struggle between Catho- 
licism and that which calls itself the State, we 
are blind to the fact that under the so-called 
State there lurks a new, yet undeveloped 
Church. 

For State and Church belong together, 
and the link between them is nationality. 
As the Church without the State becomes a 
mere philosophical or quasi-philosophical 
sect, so the State without the Church (z.e., 
without a conscious living nationality) is a 
mere administrative machine, the feebleness 
of which has been brought to light in the 
revolutions of the nineteenth century. On 
the other hand, a State animated by a 
Church acquires a kind of nationality even 
when nationality in the strictest sense is 
wanting to it. 

Thus the Roman world was naturally but 
a congeries of nations forced together by 
conquest, but religion made it one, till the 
phrases orbis Romanus and populus Chris- 
tianus became convertible terms. And the 
modern States which boast so loudly of 
their absolute secularity, or even of their 
hostility to religion, are not content in 
practice to be merely secular, as is shown by 
their eagerness to get the control of educa- 
tion. They study to form out of their own 
separate nationalities a new religion, to re- 
vive as far as they can the national religions 
which gave so vivid a life to the States of 
antiquity. 


11—The Spirit that Unites Men in an Effort 
to establish Social Fustice 1s God. 


ANY adhere to the opinion that 
DM eesti but a belief in supernatural 
powers can create in a religious 
assembly what is called a spiritual atmosphere. 
Yet it is the creation of just such an atmo- 
sphere, in which one is filled with a sense of 


the infinite and of the super-sensible and of 
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the reality of an unseen universe, that a 
ritual purely human and scientific in its 
implications is pre-eminently fitted to per- 
form. 

What is after all the most sublime 
Reality, the supreme spiritual Power, in 
response to which the individual human will 
and heart vibrate? I say without a moment’s 
hesitation, it is the living principle of social 
righteousness, the ideal will of a com- 
munity of human beings. Whoever sur- 
renders himself to the good of the com- 
munity and to the cause of the good in the 
world as it is organizing, guiding and in- 
spiring the lives of a group of brave men and 
women, knows that he is experiencing that 
which is the Absolute Reality for the rational 
will of every finite soul. As he reads the 
account of devout and religious men of any 
creed, however supernaturalistic it may be, 
he sees that what they are describing as 
God is the reality which he himself has 
found and by which he lives. He may 
describe it simply as the spirit of humanity 
or the general will of the community; but 
however cautiously and restrainedly he thus 
designates it, he knows it and loves it as the 
Consoler, the Inspirer, the Saviour. 

In a meeting where there is no thought of 
personal agencies outside of the spiritual 
organism of human society, every individual 
person may be flooded and thrilled and 
transfigured with the sense of the glory and 
power and dignity and presence of the 
spiritual organism in which he lives and 
moves and has his being, and to which he 
gladly surrenders himself. In such a meeting 
of idealistic humanists one may feel one’s 
own private wish and desire merging and 
growing into the mighty creative will that 
transforms millions of men into one organic 
nation. 

If it is a man’s first experience of this 
moral transfiguration, he forthwith under- 
goes what is called religious conversion. If, 
despite previous experience and a full know- 
ledge of its meaning and blessing, he has 
been living a life of base and abject sub- 
servience to petty interests, he will be filled 
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with remorse and suffer the pain of cleansing 
fire. 

In a meeting where all present are filled 
with one idea, and that a great and humane 
one, where all are moved by one purpose and 
each is conscious of his own responsible con- 
tribution towards its fulfilment, not the 
veriest scoffer, nor the most hardened sinner, 
can escape the sense of the reality of a Power, 
not himself and yet himself, that makes for 
righteousness. 


The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 

Oat of all meaner cares. 


Il1—The Unifying Will of a Group in devo- 
tion to the Cause of the Good 1s the Holy 
Ghost. 


HERE may be those who have not 
even so much as heard that the higher 


will, the combined effort of many in 
the cause of humanity, is a Holy Spirit. Much 
less may they have heard the claim for it 
that it is the Holy Spirit, the same reality 
which was first revealed to the world and 
rightly named by the early Christians. It was 
these who discovered it in that first losing 
and. finding of themselves in their combined 
effort to spread the teachings of the Gospel. 

There may possibly be reasons why the 
formative spirit of a group of human beings 
bound together in devotion to the moral 
ideal should not be called God or the Holy 
Ghost. But it is hard to see on that account 
why any human being, whether professedly 
Christian or not, should deny himself the 
ineffable blessing of being filled, cleansed and 
strengthened by its power. If we analyze the 
spiritual atmosphere of religious meetings, 
we shall always find humanistic faétors 
which adequately account for it. 

In the first place, not every religious 
meeting where those present believe in 
supernatural agencies can boast of the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. On the contrary, 
the organizers and leaders of all denomina- 
tions openly confess, and with infinite grief, 
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that days, months and years pass where 
there is no such outpouring of the Spirit 
as is to be desired. The mere belief in super- 
natural agents as the source of spiritual bles- 
sings by no means secures those blessings. 
Where there is pride and vainglory, 
where the preacher is a hypocrite, where the 
music is theatrical, where the living pillars 
of the church are known to be the sup- 
porters of iniquitous commercial  enter- 
prises, the congregation does not experience 
a season of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. On the other hand, when the priest 
is brave, humane, spiritually-minded, in- 
defatigable and self-sacrificing in his min- 
istry, and loving toward the poor as well as 
the rich, and at the same time the people 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, then 
it only requires concentration of attention 
at any moment to receive the response of the 
inner experience, and a moral revival begins. 


IV—An Utterance of England’s Higher Pa- 
triotism, written during the Boer War. 


LOSE not hope or faith in this great land, 
| This many-victoried, many-heroed land, 
Though hope oft sinks, and faith is hard to 
hold. 
She that with ruthless John and truthless 
Charles, 
And James the despicable, by voice or sword 
Strove, and not vainly, for her liberties; 
She that from him, the humbler of the world, 
Whose thunderous heel was on submitted 
thrones, 
Kept whole and virginal her liberties ; 
She that so joyed at sound of other lands 
Heaved high with passion for their liberties; 
Shall yet win back—’tis thus at least I dream, 
Being her lover, and dreaming from the 
heart— 
Shall yet win back her lost and wandering 
soul, 
Shall yet recall herself from banishment; 
Shall yet remember—she forgets to-day— 
How the munificent hands of Life are full 
Of gifts more covetable an hundredfold 
Than man’s dominion o’er reluctant man; 
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And come upon old wealth disused and idle, 

Her scorned estate and slighted patrimony, 

Auriferous veins in all the field of being, 

With those shy treasures no self-seeking wins, 

Rather self-search, and grace of fortunate 
hours. 


The Cesars and the Alexanders pass, 

Whilst he that drank the hemlock, he that 
drank 

The Cup more dread, on Calvary hill, re- 
main, 

Servants and mighty conquerors of the world. 

The great achievement of the human mind 

Is the idea of Justice. More than arts 

And sciences, than faiths and rituals, this 

Lifts all our life above the life of beasts. 

Chiefly by this are we a nobler kind, 

The Earth’s elect and separate; lost to this, 

Our state is as the state of beasts indeed, 

That snatch their meat, one from another’s 
mouth, 

And without pain another’s pain behold; 

Though these are guiltless, knowing not light 


or law. 


V—The Future which the Bible preaches 15 not 
that of a Life after Death, but the Politi- 
cal and Moral Future of Cities and 
Nations. 


HAT in the main is the subject of 
\ \ the Bible? Nine people out of ten, 
reading it with all the preposses- 
sions of later Christianity, would say, “ It 
is the book of heaven and hell, the book 
which teaches the littleness of this life and 
the greatness of the life to come. Other books 
are secular, they tell us about the visible 
world and our temporal life; the Bible tells 
us of the other world and of an eternal 
life.””? But is this really such a statement as 
would be. given by anyone who read the 
book for the first time, and with an unpre- 
judiced mind? 

Let us consider. The Bible contains the 
history of a tribe that grew into a nation, of 
its conquest of a particular country, of the 
institutions -which it created for itself, and 
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of its fortunes through several centuries. 
Through all these centuries we hear little of 
heaven and hell. A divine revelation is 
said to be given to this nation; but it is a 
revelation which is silent about a future state. 
The conspicuous characters of many genera- 
tions pass before us; to all appearance they 
do not differ from similar charaCters in other 
nations by having a stronger belief in a 
future state. Their hopes are for their de- 
scendants, for the future of their country, 
rather than for themselves; occasionally they 
speak as if they aCtually believed in nothing 
after death. 

Then we pass from the historical to the 
religious writings of this race, the hymns 
of their temple, the discourses of their pro- 
phets. Here, too, we do not soon meet with 
any clear references to a future state. The 
imagination of this people apparently does 
not care to deal with the mysteries of another 
life. Such laboured pictures of the state of 
the dead and the rewards and punishments 
meted out to them as we find in Homer, 
Plato, Virgil, are entirely absent from the 
literature of the Hebrews. 

Not, indeed, that the belief in rewards 
and punishments is wanting. The religion 
of the Bible in its earlier form is, like most 
primitive religions, inextricably confused 
with law; nay, it continues so a long time, 
and no fuller statement of a theologia civilts 
than the Book of Deuteronomy can any- 
where be found. But it is observable, in the 
first place, that the rewards and punishments 
contemplated are all purely temporal; and, 
in the next place, that as time advances this 
view of religion, instead of being more and 
more firmly announced, is called in question, 
and at length seems to be in a manner 
abandoned. It is admitted that the bad pro- 
sper at times, and that the good at times suffer, 
whether it be for trial of their virtue or to 
atone for the sins of others. 

In the latter parts of the book the 
notion of a future state begins to appear; it 
creeps in silently, and seems to subsist for a 
long time in the state of anadmissible specula- 
tion; then, in the New Testament, it pre- 
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vails and becomes part of the teaching of the 
book. But to the end of the Bible there are 
to be found no such heaven and hell as are 
put_before us in Dante; the writers do not 
fix their attention as he does upon a future 
state. A few mysterious affirmations about it 
suffice them. We find no descriptions, no 
labour of the prophetic imagination upon 
the state of the dead. 

This is the more to be noted because it 
is chara¢teristic of the Biblical writers, both 
in the New and Old Testaments, that they 
occupy themselves especially with the future. 
The future is their study, but not—this is 
almost as true of the New Testament as of the 
Old—not the future after death. It is a kind 
of political future that absorbs them; the 
fall of kingdoms and ‘tyrants, of Babylon, 
Epiphanes, Nero, and the Roman Empire, 
the future of Jerusalem, the expected return 
of Christ to reign upon the earth. 


VI—In the year 734 B.C., Isaiah sees and 
hears in Prophetic Vision the Spirit of 
his Nation calling upon him to denounce 
Fudgment upon her Iniquities and to 
prophesy her Restoration to Righteous- 
ness. 


N the year that King Uzziah died, I saw 
| Lord sitting upon a high and up- 

lifted throne; the train of his robe filled 
the Temple. Seraphim stood ere& before 
him; each one had six wings: one pair 
covered the face, another the loins, and the 
third served for flight. And again and again 
they cried to one another, saying: ‘‘ Holy, 
holy, holy, is Yahweh Sabaoth, the whole 
earth is full of his glory.”” And the founda- 
tions of the threshold shook at the sound of 
their voices, and the Temple was filled with 
smoke. 

And I said: Woe is me! I am undone! 
I am a man of unclean lips! I dwell amid a 
people of unclean lips! mine eyes have seen 
the King, Yahweh Sabaoth! Then flew to 
me one of the Seraphim, with a hot stone in 
his hand, that he had taken with tongs 
from off the altar; and with it he touched 
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my mouth, and said: Lo! this has touched 
thy lips; thy iniquity is gone, and thy sin 
forgiven. And I heard the voice of Yahweh, 
saying: Whom shall I send? and who will 
go for us? And I said: Here am I; send me. 

And he said: Go, and say to this people: 
** Hear on, but understand not! See on, but 
perceive not! Make fat this people’s heart, 
make dull their ears, and besmear their eyes, 
lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and their heart understand, and 
their health be restored.” 

And I said: How long, O Lord? And he 
said: ‘* Until cities be waste without in- 
habitants, and houses without men, and the 
land be left a desolation; and Yahweh have 
sent the men far away, and in the heart of 
the land the deserted regions be wide. And 
should there be still a tenth in it, this must, 
in turn, be consumed, like the terebinth 
and the oak, whereof a stock after felling 
remains.” 


VII—A Vision of the Millennial Triumph of 


the Innocent and Guialeless. 


ND I beheld, and lo, a great multi- 
Ar® which no man could number, out 
of every nation and of all kindreds and 
peoples and tongues, standing before the 
throne of God, arrayed in white robes. And 
I said unto one of the elders, These that are 
arrayed in the white robes, who are they, and 
whence came they? And he said unto me: 
These are they that came out of great 
tribulation, and they have washed their 
robes, and made them white; for the white 
robes are the righteous deeds of the saints. 
These are they that have in no wise defiled 
themselves; but were redeemed from among 
men to be the firstfruits unto God. For in 
their mouth was no guile found: yea, they 
are without fault before the throne of God. 
Therefore are they before the throne of 
God; and they serve him day and night. And 
they shall see his face; and his name shall be 
- on their foreheads: and he that sitteth on the 
throne shall spread his tabernacle over them. 
They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
M2 
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any more; neither shall the sun strike upon 
them, nor any heat: for he that is in the 
midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, 
and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
water: and God shall wipe away every tear 
from their eyes. And there shall be night no 
more; and they need no light of lamp, 
neither light of sun; for the Lord God shall 
give them light: and they shall reign for ever 
and ever. 


VIII—/n a Prophetic Vision Shelley sees the 
Triumph of Truthfulness, Love and Free- 
dom on Earth. 


I looked, 

And behold, thrones were kingless, and men 
walked 

One with the other even as spirits do. 

None fawned, none trampled; hate, disdain, 
or tear, 

Self-love or self-contempt, on human brows 

No more inscribed, as o’er the gate of hell, 

** All hope abandon, ye who enter here ”’; 

None frown’d, none trembled, none with 
eager fear 

Gazed on another’s eye of cold command, 

Until the subje& of a tyrant’s will | 

Became (worse fate) the abject of his own, 

Which spurred him, like an outspent horse, 
to death: 

None wrought his lips in truth-entangling 
lines 

Which smiled the lie his tongue disdained to 
speak; 

None, with firm sneer, trod out in his own 
heart 

The sparks of love and hope, till there re- 
mained 

Those bitter ashes, a soul self-consumed, 

And the wretch crept a vampire among men, 

Infeting all with his own hideous ill; 

None talked that common, false, cold, hollow 
talk 

Which makes the heart deny. the yes it 
breathes, 

Yet question that unmeant hypocrisy 

With such a self-mistrust as has no name. 

And women, too, frank, beautiful, and kind 
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As the free heaven which rains fresh light and 
dew 

On the wide earth, passed; gentle, radiant 
forms, 

From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure; 

Speaking the wisdom once they could not 
think, 

Looking emotions once they feared to feel, 

And changed to all which once they dared not 
be, 

Yet being now, made earth like heaven; nor 
pride 

Nor jealousy, nor envy, nor ill-shame, 

The bitterest of those drops of treasured 
gall, 

Spoilt the sweet taste of the nepenthe, love. 

Thrones, altars, judgment-seats, and prisons, 


wherein, 

And beside which, by wretched men were 
borne 

Sceptres, tiaras, swords, and chains, and 
tomes 


Of reasoned wrong, glozed on by ignorance, 

Were like those monstrous and barbaric 
shapes, 

The ghosts of a no-more-remembered fame, 

Which from their unworn obelisks, look 
forth 

In triumph o’er the palaces and tombs 

Of those who were their conquerors: 
mouldering round 

Those imaged to the pride of kings and 
priests, 

A dark yet mighty faith, a power as wide 

As is the world it wasted, and are now 

But an astonishment; even so the tools 

And emblems of its last captivity, 

Amid the dwellings of the peopled earth, 

Stand, not o’erthrown, but unregarded now, 

And those foul shapes, abhorred by god and 
man, 

Which, under manya name and many a form, 

Strange, savage, ghastly, dark, and execrate, 

Were Jupiter, the tyrant of the world; 

And which the nations, panic-stricken, served 

With blood, and hearts broken by long hope 
and love 

Dragged to his altars soiled and garlandless 

And slain among men’s unreclaiming tears, 
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Flattering the thing they feared, which fear 
was hate,— 

Frown, mouldering fast, o’er their abandoned 
shrines. 

The painted veil, by those who were, called 
life, 

Which mimick’d, as with colours idly spread, 

All men believed and hoped, is torn aside; 

The loathsome mask has fallen, the man 
remains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man 

Equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, 

Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 

Over himself; just, gentle, wise. 


IX—In the Reigns of Elizabeth and Fames I 
the Translations of the Bible into English 
educated and inspired the People to new 


Ideals and Visions of Life and Duty. 


O greater moral change ever passed 
N over a nation than passed over Eng- 

land during the years which parted 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth from the 
meeting of the Long Parliament. England 
became the people of a book, and that book 
was the Bible. It was as yet the one English 
book which was familiar to every Englishman. 
it was read at churches and read at home,. 
and everywhere its words, as they fell on 
ears which custom had not deadened, kindled 
a startling enthusiasm. When Bishop Bonner 
set up the first. six Bibles in St Pauls, 
‘“‘many well-disposed people used much to 
resort to the hearing thereof, especially 
when they could get any that had an audible 
voice to( read: to: them.” =.) One sjonn 
Porter used sometimes to be occupied in 
that goodly exercise, to the edifying of 
himself as well as others. This Porter was a 
fresh young man and of a big stature; and 
great multitudes would resort thither to hear 
him, because he could read well and had an 
audible voice.” But the “ goodly exercise ” 
of readers such as Porter was soon superseded 
by the continued recitation of both Old 
Testament and New in the public services 
of the Church; while the small Geneva 
Bibles carried the Scripture into every home. 
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The popularity of the Bible was owing to 
other causes besides that of religion. The 
whole prose literature of England, save the 
forgotten tra€ts of Wyclif, has grown up 
since the translation of the Scriptures by 
Tyndale and Coverdale. So far as the nation 
at large was concerned, no history, no 
romance, hardly any poetry, save the little- 
known verse of Chaucer, existed in the 
English tongue when the Bible was ordered 
tobe set up in churches. Sunday after Sunday, 
day after day, the crowds that gathered round 
Bonner’s Bibles in the nave of St Paul’s, or 
the family group that hung on the words of 
the Geneva Bible in the devotional exercises 
at home, were leavened with a new literature. 
Legend and annal, war-song and psalm, 
State-roll and biography, the mighty voices 
of prophets, the parables of Evangelists, 

. stories of mission journeys, of perils by the 
sea and among the heathen, philosophic 
arguments, apocalyptic visions—all were 
flung broadcast over minds unoccupied for 
the most part by any rival learning. 

The disclosure of the stores of Greek 
literature had wrought the revolution of the 
Renascence. The disclosure of the older mass 
of Hebrew literature wrought the revolution 
of the Reformation. But the one revolution 
was far deeper and wider in its effects than 
the other. No version could transfer to an- 
other tongue the peculiar charm of language 
which gave their value to the authors of 
Greece and Rome. Classical letters, there- 
fore, remained in the possession of the 
learned—that is, of the few; and among these, 
with the exception of Colet and More, or 
of the pedants who revived a Pagan worship 
in the gardens of the Florentine Academy, 
their dire¢t influence was purely intellectual. 
But the tongue of the Hebrew, the idiom of 
the Hellenistic Greek, lent themselves with 
a curious felicity to the purposes of trans- 
lation. As a mere literary monument, the 
English version of the Bible remains the 
noblest example of the English tongue, while 
its perpetual use made it from the instant of 
its appearance the standard of our language. 

For the moment, however, its literary 
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effect was less than its social. The power of 
the book over the mass of Englishmen showed 
itself in a thousand superficial ways, and in 
none more conspicuously than in the in- 
fluence it. exerted on ordinary speech. It 
formed, we must repeat, the whole literature 
which was practically accessible to ordinary 
Englishmen; and when we recall the number 
of common phrases which we owe to great 
authors, the bits of Shakespeare, or Milton, 
or Dickens, or Thackeray, which uncon- 
sciously interweave themselves in our ordi- 
nary talk, we shall better understand the 
strange mosaic of Biblical words and phrases 
which coloured English talk two hundred 
years ago. The mass of picturesque allusion 
and illustration which we borrow from a 
thousand books, our fathers were forced to 
borrow from one; and the borrowing was 
the easier and the more natural that the 
range of the Hebrew literature fitted it for 
the expression of every phase of feeling. 
When Spenser poured forth his warmest 
love-notes in the “ Epithalamion,” he 
adopted the very words of the Psalmist, as 
he bade the gates open for the entrance of 
his bride. When Cromwell saw the mists 
break over the hills of Dunbar, he hailed the 
sun-burst with the cry of David: ‘ Let 
God arise, and let his enemies be scattered. 
Like as the smoke vanisheth, so shalt thou 
drive them away!” Even to common minds 
this familiarity with grand poetic imagery 
in prophet and apocalypse gave a loftiness 
and ardour of expression that, with all its ten- 
dency to exaggeration and bombast, we may 
prefer to the slipshod vulgarisms of to-day. 
But far greater than its effect on litera- 
ture or social phrase was the effect of the 
Bible on the character of the people at large. 
Elizabeth might silence or tune the pulpits; 
but it was impossible for her to silence or 
tune the great preachers of justice, and 
mercy, and truth, who spoke from the book 
which she had again opened for her people. 
The whole moral effeét which is produced 
nowadays by the religious newspaper, the 
tract, the essay, the lecture, the missionary 
report, the sermon, was then produced by 
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the Bible alone; and its effect in this way, 
however dispassionately we examine it, was 
simply amazing. One dominant influence 
told on human aétion: and all the activities 
that had been called into life by the age that 
was passing away were seized, concentrated, 
and steadied to a definite aim by the spirit 
of religion. The whole temper of the nation 
felt the change. A new conception of life 
and of man superseded the old. A new moral 
and religious impulse spread through every 
class. Literature refleCted the general ten- 
dency of the time; and the dumpy little 
quartos of controversy and piety, which still 
crowd our older libraries, drove before them 
the classical translations and Italian novel- 
ettes of the age of the Renascence. The 
whole nation became, in faét, a Church. The 
great problems of life and death, whose 
questionings found no answer in the higher 
minds of Shakespeare’s day, pressed for an 
answer not only from noble and scholar but 
from farmer and shop-keeper in the age that 
followed him. 


X—The Grandeur of the Leadership of Moses 
consisted not in his Achieving the Escape 
of his People from Egypt, but in bis 
setting up (in contrast to the Slavery of 
the Millions of Egypt) a free Common- 
wealth of Equals for his Race. 


OR four centuries, according to the 
P tebe tradition—that is to say, for 
a longer period than America has been 
known to Europe—the growing Hebrew 
people, coming as a patriarchal family from 
a roving, pastoral life, had been placed under 
the dominance of a highly developed and 
ancient civilization—a civilization whose 
fixity is symbolized by monuments that 
rival in endurance the everlasting hills; a 
civilization so ancient that the Pyramids, 
as we now know, were hoary with centuries 
ere Abraham looked upon. them. | 
To the unreflecting, nothing may seem 
more natural than that a people, in turning 
their backs upon a land where they had been 
long oppressed, should discard its ideas and 
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institutions. But the student of history, the 
observer of politics, knows that nothing is 
more unnatural. A people long used to 
despotism may rebel against a tyrant; they 
may- break his statutes and repeal his laws, 
cover with odium that which he loved, and 
honour that which he hated; but they will 
hasten to set up another tyrant in his place. 

For “ institutions make men.”? And when, 
amid a people used to institutions of one 
kind, we see suddenly arise institutions of an 
opposite kind, we know that behind them 
must be that aCtive, that initiative force— 
the men who in the beginning make institu- 
tions. 

This is what occurs in the Exodus. Con- 
sider what Egypt was. The very grandeur 
of her monuments, that, after the lapse not 
of centuries but of millenniums, seem to say 
to us, as the Egyptian priests said to the 
boastful Greeks, ‘‘ Ye are children! ”— 
testifies to the enslavement of her people; 
for those monuments are the enduring wit- 
nesses of a social organization that rested on 
the masses an immovable weight. That 
narrow Nile Valley, the cradle of the arts 
and sciences, the scene, perhaps, of the 
greatest triumphs of the human mind, is 
also the scene of its most abject enslave- 
ment. In the long centuries of its splendour, 
its lord, secure in the possession of irresis- 
tible temporal power, and securer still in 
the awful sanctions of a mystical religion, 
was as a god on earth, to cover whose poor 
carcass with a tomb befitting his state 
hundreds of thousands toiled away their 
lives. For the classes who came next to him, 
were all the sensuous delights of a most 
luxurious civilization, and high intelleCtual 
pleasures which the mysteries of the temple 
hid from vulgar profanation. But for the 
millions who constituted the base of the 
social pyramid, there was but the lash to 
stimulate their toil, and the worship of 
beasts to satisfy the yearnings of the soul. 

To organize and carry on a movement 
resulting in the release of a great people 
from such a soul-subduing tyranny, backed 
by an army of half a million highly trained 
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soldiers, requires a leadership of most com- 
manding and consummate genius. But it is 
not in the deliverance from Egypt, it is in 
the constructive statesmanship that laid 
the foundations of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, that the superlative grandeur of 
that leadership looms up. 

It was not an empire such as had reached 
full development in Egypt, or such as 
existed in rudimentary patriarchal form in 
the tribes around, that Moses aimed to found. 
Nor was it a republic where the freedom of 
the citizen rested on the servitude of the 
helot, and the individual was sacrificed to 
the State. It was a commonwealth based 
upon the individual—a commonwealth 
whose ideal it was that every man should 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree, with 
none to vex him or make him afraid; a com- 
monwealth in which none should be con- 
demned to ceaseless toil; in which, for even 
the bond-slave, there should be hope; in 
which, for even the beast of burden, there 
should be rest;—a commonwealth in which, 
in the absence of deep poverty, the manly 
virtues that spring from personal inde- 
pendence should harden into a national char- 
a€ter—a commonwealth in which the family 
affections might knit their tendrils around 
each member, binding with links stronger than 
steel the various parts into the living whole. 

It is not the protection of property, but 
the protection of humanity, that is the 
aim of the Mosaic code. Its san¢tions are 
not dire¢ted to securing the strong in 
heaping up wealth so much as to preventing 
the weak from being crowded to the wall. 
At every point it interposes its barriers to 
the selfish greed that, if left unchecked, will 
surely differentiate men into landlord and 
serf, capitalist and workman, millionaire and 
tramp, ruler and ruled. Its sabbath day and 
sabbath year secure, even to the lowliest, 
rest and leisure. With the blast of the jubilee 
trumpets the slave goes free, the debt that 
cannot be paid is cancelled, and a redivision 
of the land secures again to the poorest 
his fair share in the bounty of the common 
Creator. The reaper must leave something 
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for the gleaner; even the ox cannot be muz- 
zled as he treadeth out the corn. Everywhere, 
in everything, the dominant idea is that of 
our homely phrase—“ Live and let live!” 


XI—A Poem in which Mr Israel Zangwill, 
with the Insight and Passion of the 
ancient Prophets, rebukes the ‘fewish 
People for Disloyalty to the Spiritual 
Genius of their Race. 


EAR, O Israel: Jehovah, the Lord our 
God, is One, 


But we, Jehovah His people, are dual, 


and so undone. 


Slaves in eternal Egypts, baking their straw- 
less bricks, 

At ease in successive Zions, prating their 
politics ; 


Rotting in sunlit Roumania, pigging in 
Russian Pale, 

Driving in Park, Bois and Prater, clinging to 
Fashion’s tail; 


Reeling before every rowdy, sore with a 
hundred stings, 

Clothed in fine linen and purple, loved at 
the courts of kings; 


Faithful friends to our foemen, slaves to a 
scornful clique, 

The only Christians in Europe turning the 
other cheek; 


Priests of the household altar, blessing the 
bread and wine, 
Lords of the hells of Gomorrah, licensed 


keepers of swine; 


Coughing o’er clattering treadles, saintly and 
underpaid, 
Ousting the rough from Whitechapel—by 


learning the hooligan’s trade; 


Pious, fanatical zealots, throttled by Talmud- 
coil, 
Impious, lecherous sceptics, cynical stalkers 
of spoil; 
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Wedded ’neath Hebrew awning, buried 
’neath Hebrew sod, 
Between, not a dream of Duty—never a 


glimpse of God; 


Risking our lives for our countries, loving 
our nations’ flags, 

Hounded therefrom in repayment, hugging 
our bloody rags; 


Blarneying, shivering, crawling, taking all 
_ colours and none, 
Lying a fox in the covert, leaping an ape in 
the sun. 


Tantalus-Proteus of Peoples, security comes 
from within! 
Where is the Lion of Judah? Wearing an ass’s 


skin! 


Hear, O Israel: Jehovah, the Lord our God, 
is One, 
But we, Jehovah His People, are dual, and so 


undone! 


XII—With a prophetic Patriotism, Words- 
worth laments England’s Forgetfulness of 
her High Traditions. 


ILTON! thou shouldst be living at 
Me hour: 


England hathneed of thee: sheis a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power! 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the 
Sea? 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free; 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheertul godliness; and yet thy heart 
"The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


It is not to be thought of, that the flood 
Of British freedom (which to the open sea 
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Of the world’s praise from dark antiquity 
Hath flowed, “‘ with pomp of waters, un- 
withstood,”’)— 

Roused though it be full often to a mood 

Which spurns the check of salutary bands,— 

That this most famous stream in bogs and 
sands 

Should perish; and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible Knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speak the 
tongue 

That Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals 
hold 

Which Milton held.—In every thing we are 
sprun 


prung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 


O Friend! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I am, opprest 

To think that now our life is only drest 

For show; mean handiwork of craftsman, 
cook, ' 

Or groom!—We must run glittering like a 
brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest: 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 


And pure religion breathing household laws. 


XIII—The Self-Sacrifice of the Burghers of 
Calats, and Queen Philippa’s Pity for them. 


i FTER the French King had departed, 


they within Calais saw well how suc- 

cour failed them, through which 
they were in great sorrow. Then they desired 
their captain so much that he went to the 
walls of the town, and made a sign to speak 
with some person of the besieging host. When 
King Edward heard thereof he sent thither 
Sir Walter de Maunay and Sir Basset. Then 
the captain said to them, “ Sirs, ye know 
well how the King of France my master hath 
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sent me and others to this town, and com- 
manded us to keep it; and we have done all 
that lieth in our power. Now succour has 
failed us, and we are in such sore plight 
that we have nothing wherewith to live, and 
we must all die or else go mad with famine 
unless your noble king will take mercy on us. 
We request you, therefore, to desire him to 
have pity on us, and to let us depart as we 
are, and let him take the town and castle 
and all the goods that are therein, of which 
there is great abundance.” : 

Then said Sir Walter, “Sir, we know 
something of the intention of the King our 
master, for he hath showed it unto us; know 
for truth that it is not his mind that ye or 
they within the town should depart so, for it 
is his will that ye should all put yourselves 
into his pure will, to ransom all such as 
pleaseth him, and to put to death such as he 
chooses; for they of Calais have done him 
such harm and have caused him to spend 
so much goods and to lose so many of his 
men, that he is sore grieved against them.” 

Then the captain replied, “ Sir, this is 
too hard for us. We are here within a small 
company who have truly served the King 
our master, as well as ye serve yours. We 
have endured much pain, but we shall en- 
dure as much pain as ever knights did rather 
than consent that the worst lad in the town 
should have any more evil than the greatest 
of us all. Therefore we pray you to go to the 
King of England and desire him to have pity 
on us, for we trust that by the grace of God 
his purpose shall change.” 

Sir Walter and Sir Basset returned to 
the King and declared to him all that had 
been said. The King said he would never 
otherwise but that they should yield them- 
selves up simply to his pleasure. Then said 
Sir Walter, “‘ Sire, saving your displeasure 
in this, ye may be in the wrong, for ye 
shall give by this an evil example”; which 
words several other lords that were present 
maintained also. 

Then the King said, “ Sirs, I will not be 
alone against you all. Therefore, Sir Walter, 
ye shall go and say to the captain that all 
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the grace he shall find in me now is that they 
let six of the chief burgesses of the town 
come out bare-headed, bare-footed and bare- 
legged and in their shirts, with halters round 
their necks, with the keys of the town and 
castle in their hands, and let those six 
yield themselves purely to my will, and the 
residue I will take to mercy.” 

When the people in the town heard this 
they began to weep, and to make such sorrow 
that there was not so hard a heart but 
seeing them would have had great pity on 
them. At last the richest burgess of all the 
town, called Eustace of St Pierre, rose up and 
said openly, “ Sirs, great and small, great 
mischief it would be to suffer such people 
as be in this town to die when there is a 
means to save them. I think he or they should 
have great merit of our Lord God that might 
keep them from such mischief. Wherefore to 
save them, I will be the first to put my life 
in jeopardy.” When he had thus said, every 
man worshipped him, and some knelt down 
at his feet, with sore weeping and sighing. 

Then another honest burgess rose and 
said, “I will keep company with my gossip 
Eustace.” 

Then rose up Jaques of Wyssant, who was 
rich in goods and heritage. He said also 
that he would hold company with them, 
and so did Peter his brother; and two others 
rose who said they would do the same. 

Then they went and apparelled them as 
the King desired, and the captain went 
with them to the gate. There was great 
lamentations made of men, women and 
children at their departing. Then the bar- 
riers were opened, the six burghers went 
towards the King, and the captain entered 
again into the town. 

When Sir Walter presented them to the 
King, they knelt down and held up their 
hands and said, “‘ Gentle King, behold here we 
six, who were burghers of Calais and great 
merchants. We have brought to you the keys 
of the town and of the castle, and we submit 
ourselves unto your will and pleasure to save 
the residue of the people of Calais, who have 
suffered great pain. We beseech your grace 
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to have mercy on us.” Then all the earls and 
barons and others that were there wept for 
pity 

The King looked wrathfully upon them, 
for greatly he hated the people of Calais 
for the great loss they had caused him. 
Then he commanded their heads to be 
struck off, while every man prayed him with 
tears to have mercy on them, but he would 
not hear them. 

Sir Walter of Maunay said, “‘ Ha, gentle 
sire! bridle your wrath; you have the 
renown and name of all nobleness—do not a 
thing that would blemish your fame. Every 
man will say it is great cruelty to put to 
death such honest persons who by their own 
will put themselves in your grace to save 
their company.” But the King turned away 
from him and bade them send for the heads- 
man, and said, ‘‘ They of Calais have caused 
many of my men to be slain; therefore they 
shall die likewise.” 

Then the Queen of England, sorely 
weeping, knelt down. “Ah, gentle sire! 
since I passed over the sea in great peril I 
have desired nothing of you. Now I humbly 
pray and beseech you, for the love of Jesus, 
and for your love of me, to have mercy on 
these six burgesses.” 

The King, standing awhile in thought, 
looked on the Queen and then said, ‘‘ Lady, 
I would ye had been in some other place; you 
make a request of me which I cannot deny 
you; wherefore I give them to you to do 
your pleasure with them.” Then the Queen 
caused them to be brought into her chamber 
and had the halters taken from their necks and 
caused them to be clothed and made them 
good cheer, and then had them led out of 
the army under safe guard and set at liberty. 


XIV—Mazzini declares the Awakening of 
Nations to Democratic Self-Consctousness 
and Self-Control to be the supreme Trend 
of Modern History. 


iE Europe <0f to-day is, ongetic 
whole, we. believe, seeking, like the 
Israelites in the desert, a promised 


land still unknown,—seeking a new prin- 
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ciple, a new order of things, since the old 
one is exhausted. 

He who watches Europe under the light 
of the great historical tradition, at once 
recurs to the memory of those times that 
eighteen centuries ago announced the slow 
breaking up of Paganism, and the inevitable 
rise of Christianity. The absénce of an 
initiative of any general and harmonious 
civilization in the world, the moral anarchy 
that is its consequence; the wars promoted by 
the interests of dynasties or some few in- 
dividuals; the neutrality founded on the 
indifference of egotism; the treaties of peace 
based on foolish theories of an equilibrium 
which is impossible so long as it takes into 
account material facts only; the question of 
nationality, which to-day is dominant over 
all others, and, as eighteen centuries ago, 
points to a new European birth; the eman- 
cipation of the working classes, which has 
become the universal subject ae a powerful 
agitation; the exaggerated rejection of old 
beliefs, the aspirations after new beliefs 
dawning everywhere, the attempts at an 
impossible reconciliation between the old 
and the new: these signs everywhere point 
to the near advent of an order of things. 
founded on principles radically different from 
those that preceded the development of the 
present age, which now is visibly exhausted. 

A new conception of Life, and of the 
divine Law that governs it, throbs in every 
manifestation of the two faculties of thought 
and action, that make up the unity of human 
nature. 

A Government—and it is singular that 
we. who are christened Utopians must 
remind the “ pra¢tical ’ men of this—is not 
an organization that is invented or estab- 
lished a priort, copied from England or some 
other country, and arbitrarily thrust upon a 
nation without relation to its traditions, its 
inherent tendencies, its common beliefs— 
in a word, its collective conscience. A 
Government, to be legitimate and effective, 
must grow out of the whole of these con- 
ditions, as a branch, or rather as the fruit, 
grows from a tree. 
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The form of government must, if it is 
not to be injurious or useless, represent the 
sum-total of the integral elements of the 
country, must represent the thought that 
is its soul, the consciousness of the ideal to 
which the millions of men who are grouped 
within its natural boundaries strive instinc- 
tively. The funtion of government is to 
purify that thought from every foreign 
element, to show the method best calculated 
to reach the ideal, and initiate the progressive 
stages that lead to it. 

In the ideal which Europe is seeking, and 
will realize, the Government will be the 
mind of a nation, the people its arm, and the 
educated and free individual its prophet of 
future progress. The first will point out the 
path that leads to the ideal, which at pre- 
sent is the only thing that makes a nation. 
The second will dire&t the forces of the 
country towards it. The third will protest, 
in the name of a new and further ideal, 
against intolerance, and every tendency to 
deny the possibility of unlimited progress. 


XV—Mazzini pleads for Italy’s Right to 
Organic Self-Expression and Self-Develop- 


ment. 


| serene which brings to Humanity a 
potential force of incalculable strength, 
whose every fraction has written a 
luminous page in the history of the world: 
this living Being, the product of thirty 
centuries of labour, has not even been allowed 
to question its own mind concerning the 
law of its own life. It was imprisoned, so to 
speak, in the royal interpretation of a form 
of government which represented the bygone 
life of a small population—Italian, it is 
true, and dear to us, but parted from us 
while it had that form. And we are now the 
only people who have risen to a unity of 
collective existence without a National Con- 
tract, which the best of the nation have 
deliberated on, and the consent of the 
majority has made authoritative. 

ft is high time to-leave.a, policy of 
expedients, of opportunism, of entangle- 
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ments and crooked ways, of parliamentary 
hypocrisy, concealments, and compromise, 
that characterizes the languid life of worn- 
out nations, and return to the virgin, loyal, 
simple, logical policy that derives directly 
from a moral standard, that is the con- 
sequence of a ruling principle that has always 
inaugurated the young life of peoples that 
are called to high destinies. 

The first condition of this life is the 
solemn declaration, made with the unani- 
mous and free consent of our greatest in 
wisdom and virtue, that Italy, feeling the 
times to be ripe, rises with one spontaneous 
impulse, in the name of the Duty and Right 
inherent in a people, to constitute itself a 
Nation of free .and equal brothers, and 
demand that rank which by right belongs to 
it among the nations that are already 
formed. 

The next condition is the declaration 
of the body of religious, moral and political 
principles in which the Italian people believes 
at the present day, of the common ideal. to 
which it is striving, of the special mission 
that distinguishes it from other peoples, 
and to which it intends to consecrate itself 
for its own benefit and for the benefit of 
Humanity. And the final condition is to 
determine the methods to be employed, and 
the men to whom the country should dele- 
gate the function of developing the national 
conception of life, and application of its 
practical consequences to the manifold 
branches of social activity. 

Without this, a country may exist, stumb- 
ling along from insurre¢tion to insurre¢tion, 
from revolution to revolution; but there 
cannot exist a Nation. 


XVI—Sabatier characterizes the great Reli- 
gious Movements of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury as being pre-eminently Democratic 
and Herettcal. 


HE great movement of thought of 
_the thirteenth century is above all.a 
religious movement, presenting a 


double chara¢ter—it is popular and it is laic. 
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It comes out from the heart of the people, 
and it looks athwart many uncertainties at 
nothing less than wresting the sacred things 
from the hands of the clergy. 

‘The conservatives of our time who turn 
to the thirteenth century as to the golden 
age of authoritative faith make a strange 
mistake. If it is especially the century of saints, 
itis also that of heretics. We shall soon see 
that the two words are not so contradictory 
as might appear; it is enough for the moment 
to point out that the Church had never been 
more powerful nor more threatened. 

There was a genuine attempt at a reli- 
gious revolution, which, if it had succeeded, 
would have ended in a universal priesthood, 
in the proclamation of the rights of the 
individual conscience. 

The effort failed, and though later on the 
Revolution made us all kings, neither the 
thirteenth century nor the Reformation was 
able to make us all priests. Herein, no doubt, 
lies the essential contradiction of our lives, 
and that which periodically puts our national 
institutions in peril. Politically emancipated, 
we are not morally or religiously free. The 
Reformation only substituted the authority 
of the book for that of the priest; it is a 
change of dynasty and nothing more. As to 
the majority of those who to-day call them- 
selves freethinkers, they confuse religious 
freedom with irreligion; they choose not to 
see that in religion, as in politics, between a 
royalty based on divine right and anarchy 
there is room for a government which may 
be as strong as the first and a better guarantee 
of freedom than the second. 

The priest of the thirteenth century is 
the antithesis of the saint; he is almost al- 
ways his enemy. Separated by the holy 
unction from the rest of mankind, inspiring 
awe as the representative of an all-powerful 
God, able by a few signs to perform unheard- 
of mysteries, with a word to change bread 
into flesh and wine into blood, he appeared 
as a sort of idol which can do all things for 
or against you, and before which you have 
only to adore and tremble. 

The saint, on the contrary, was one whose 
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mission was proclaimed by nothing in his 
apparel, but whose life and words made 
themselves felt in all hearts and consciences ; 
he was one who, with no cure of souls in the 
Church, felt himself suddenly impelled to 
lift up his voice. The child of the people, he 
knew all their material and moral woes, and 
their mysterious echo sounded in his own 
heart. Like the ancient prophet of Israel, 
he heard an imperious voice saying to him, 
“‘Go and speak to the children of my peo- 
ple.” “Ah, Lord God, I am but a child, I 
know not how to speak.” “ Say not, I am but 
achild,for thou shalt go to all those towhom 
Ishall send thee. Behold Ihave set thee to-day 
as a strong city, a pillar of iron and a wall 
of brass against the kings of Judah, against 
its princes and against its priests.”’ 


XVII—An American names his Nation the 
Mother of All. 


( ) rei the carnage rose prophetic a 

voice: 

Be not dishearten’d, affection shall 
solve the problems of freedom yet; 

Those who love each other shall become 


invincible, 


They shall yet make Columbia victorious. 
Sons of the Mother of All, you shall yet be 


victorious, 
You shall yet laugh to scorn the attacks of all 
the remainder of the earth. 


No danger shall baulk Columbia’s lovers ; 
If need be a thousand shall sternly immolate 
_ themselves for one! 


One from Massachusetts shall be a Mis- 
sourian’s comrade, 

From Maine and from hot Carolina, and 
another an Oregonese, shall be friends 
triune, 

More precious to each other than all the 
riches of the earth. 


To Michigan, Florida, perfumes shall ten- 


derly come, 
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Not the perfumes of flowers, but sweeter, 


and wafted beyond death. 


It shall be customary in the houses and 
streets to see manly affection, 

The most dauntless and rude oljalll touch face 
to face lightly, 

The dependents of Liberty shall be lovers, 

The continuants of Equality shall be com- 
rades. 


These shall tie you and band you stronger 
than hoops of iron. 

I, ecstatic, O partners! O lands! with the 
love of lovers tie you. 


(Were you looking to be held together by 
lawyers? 

Or by an agreement on a paper? or by arms? 

Nay, nor the world, nor any living thing, 
will so cohere.) 


XVIII—Walt Whitman witnesses how the 
American Spirit was once lifted above 
Commerctalism into a Self-sacrificing War. 


ISE, O days, from your fathomless 
Rew till you loftier, fiercer sweep, 
Long, I devour’d, hungering gym- 
nastic for my soul, what the earth gave 
me, 

Long I roam’d the woods of the North, long 
[ watch’d Niagara pouring, 

I travell’d the prairies over and slept on their 
breast, I cross’d the Nevadas, I cross’d 
the plateaus ; 

I ascended the towering rocks along the 
Pacific, I sail’d out to sea, 

I sail’d through the storm, I was refresh’d by 
the storm, 

I watch’d with joy the threatening maws of 
the waves, 

I mark’d the white combs where they 
career’d so high, curling over, 

I heard the wind piping, I saw the black 
clouds, 

Saw from below what arose and mounted (O 
superb! O wild as my heart, and power- 
ful!) 
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Heard the continuous thunder as it bellow’d 
after the lightning, 

Noted the slender and jagged threads of 
lightning as sudden and fast amid the 
din they chased each other across the sky; 

These, and such as these, I, elate, saw—saw 
with wonder, yet pensive and masterful, 

All the menacing might of the globe uprisen 
around me, 

Yet there with my soul I fed, I fed content, 
supercilious. 


T'was well, O soul—’twas a good preparation 
you gave me. 

Now we advance our latent and ampler 
hunger to fill, 

Now we go forth to receive what the earth 
and the sea never gave us. 

Not through the mighty woods we go, but 
through the mightier cities. 

Something for us is pouring now more than 
Niagara pouring, 

Torrents of men (sources and rills of the 
North-west, are you indeed inexhaus- 
tible?) 

What, to pavements and homesteads here, 
what were those storms of the mountains 
and sea? 

What, to passions I witness around me to- 
day, was the sea risen? 

Was the wind piping the pipe of death under 
the black clouds? 

Lo! from deeps more unfathomable, some- 
thing more deadly and savage, 

Manhattan rising, advancing with menacing 
front—Cincinnati, Chicago, unchain’d; 

What was that swell I saw on the ocean? 
behold what comes here, 

How it climbs with daring feet and hands— 
how it dashes! 

How the true thunder bellows after the 
lightning—how bright the flashes of 
lightning! 

How Democracy with desperate vengeful 
port strides on, shown through the dark 
by those flashes of lightning! 

(Yet a mournful wail and low sob I fancied I 
heard through the dark, 

In a lull of the deafening confusion.) 
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Thunder on! stride on, Democracy! strike 
with vengeful stroke! 

And do you rise higher than ever yet, O days, 
O cities! 

Crash heavier, heavier yet, O storms! You 
have done me good; 

My soul prepared in the mountains absorbs 
your immortal strong nutriment. 

Long had I walk’d my cities, my country 
roads through farms, only half satisfied, 

One doubt, nauseous, undulating like a 
snake, crawl’d on the ground before me, 

Continually preceding my steps, turning 
upon me oft, ironically hissing low; 

The cities I loved so well I abandon’d and 
left, I sped to the certainties suitable to 
me, 

Hungering, hungering, hungering, for primal 
energies and Nature’s dauntlessness! 

I refresh’d myself with it only, I could relish 
it only, 

I waited the bursting forth of the pent fire— 
on the water and air I waited long; 

But now I no longer wait, I am fully satisfied, 
I am glutted: 

I have witness’d the true lightning, I have 
witness’d my cities ele¢ctric, 

I have lived to behold man burst forth and 
warlike America rise. 

Hence I will seek no more the food of the 
northern solitary wilds, 

No more the mountains roam or sail the 
stormy sea. 


XIX—Multon interprets to the Lords and 
Commons of England the Intellectual 
Unrest of the People as due to the Pro- 
phetic Spirit of the awakening Nation. 


OW the time seems come, wherein 

| \ Moses, the great prophet, may sit 
in heaven rejoicing to see that memo- 
rable and glorious wish of his fulfilled, when 
not only our seventy elders, but all the 
Lord’s people, are become prophets. No 
marvel then though some men, and some 
good men too perhaps, but young in good- 
ness, as Joshua then was, envy them. They 
fret, and out of their own weakness are in 
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agony, lest those divisions and subdivisions 
will undo us. The adversary again applauds, 
and waits the hour: when they have branched 
themselves out, saith he, small enough into 
parties and partitions, then will be our time. 
Fool! he sees not the firm root, out of which 
we all grow, though into branches; nor will 
beware, until he see our small divided mani- 
ples cutting through at every angle of his 
ill-united and unwieldy brigade. And that 
we are to hope better of all these supposed 
sects and schisms, and that we shall not need 
that solicitude, honest perhaps though over- 
timorous, of them that vex in this behalf, 
but shall laugh in the end at those malicious 
applauders of our differences, I have these 
reasons to persuade me. 

First, when a city shall be as it were be- 
sieged and blocked about, her navigable 
river infested, inroads and incursions round, 
defiance and battle oft rumoured to be 
marching up, even to her walls and suburb 
trenches; that then the peoples sor= the 
greater part, more than at other times, 
wholly taken up with the study of highest 
and most important matters to be reformed, 
should be disputing, reasoning, reading, 
inventing, discoursing, even to a rarity and 
admiration, things not before discoursed or 
written of, argues first a singular good will, 
contentedness, and confidence in your pru- 
dent foresight, and safe government, Lords 
and Commons; and from thence derives itself 
to a gallant bravery and well-grounded con- 
tempt of their enemies, as if there were no 
small number of as great spirits among us 
as his was who, when Rome was nigh besieged 
by Hannibal, being in the city, bought that 
piece of ground at no cheap rate whereon 
Hannibal himself encamped his own regiment. 

Next, it is a lively and cheerful presage of 
our happy success and victory. For as in a 
body when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure 
and vigorous, not only to vital but to rational 
faculties, and those in the acutest and the 
pertest operations of wit and subtlety, it 
argues in what good plight and constitution 
the body is; so, when the cheerfulness of 
the people is so sprightly up, as that it has 
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not only wherewith to guard well its own 
freedom and safety, but to spare, and to 
bestow upon the solidest and sublimest 
points of controversy and new invention, 
it betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping 
to a fatal decay, but casting off the old and 
wrinkled skin of corruption to outlive these 
pangs and wax young again, entering the 
glorious ways of truth and prosperous virtue, 
destined to become great and honourable in 
these latter ages. 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks. Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyes at the full midday beam; purg- 
ing and unscaling her long-abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; 
while the whole noise of timorous and 
flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she 
means, and in their envious gabble would 
prognosticate a year of sects and schisms. 


XX—In Greece and Rome, Patriotism was 
the Purifying Power in Life ; in Fudea, 


also, 1t was the Incentive of Religion. 


F we take a broad view of the course 
[« history, and examine the relations of 

great bodies of men, we find that religion 
and patriotism are the chief moral influences 
to which they have been subject, and that 
the separate modifications and mutual in- 
teraction of these two agents may almost be 
said to constitute the moral history of man- 
kind. For some centuries before the intro- 
duGtion of Christianity, patriotism was in 
most countries the presiding moral principle, 
and religion occupied an entirely subordinate 
position. Almost all those examples of heroic 
self-sacrifice, of passionate devotion to an 
unselfish aim, which antiquity affords, were 
produced by the spirit of patriotism. Decius 
and Regulus, Leonidas and Harmodius, are 
the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs. 

Nor was it only in the great crises of 
national history that this spirit was evoked. 
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The pride of patriotism, the sense of dignity 
which it inspires, the close bond of sympathy 
produced by a common aim, the energy and 
elasticity of character which are the parents 
of great enterprises, were manifested habi- 
tually in the leading nations of antiquity. 
The spirit of patriotism pervaded all classes. 
It formed a distin¢t type of chara¢ter, and 
was the origin both of many virtues and of 
many vices. ; 

If we attempt to estimate the moral 
condition of such a phase of society, we 
must in some respects place it extremely 
high. Patriotism has always proved the best 
cordial of humanity, and all the sterner and 
more robust virtues were matured to the 
highest degree by its power. No other 
influence diffuses abroad so much of that 
steady fortitude which is equally removed 
from languor and timidity on the one hand, 
and from feverish and morbid excitement 
upon the other. 

In nations that have been long pervaded 
by a strong and continuous political life, the 
pulse beats high and steadily, habits of self- 
reliance are formed which enable men to 
confront danger with a calm intrepidity, 
and to retain a certain sobriety of tempera- 
ment amid the most trying vicissitudes. A 
capacity for united action, for self-sacrifice, 
for long and persevering exertion, becomes 
general. A high, though sometimes rather 
capricious, standard of honour is formed, and 
a stern simplicity of habits encouraged. It is 
probable that in the best days of the old 
classic republics the passions of men were 
as habitually under control, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of heroism 
as frequent and as grand, as in the noblest 
periods of subsequent history. Never did 
men pass through life with a more majestic 
dignity, or meet death with a more unfal- 
tering calm. The full sublimity of the old 
classic type has never been reproduced in its 
perfection, but the spirit that formed it has 
often breathed over the feverish struggles 
of modern life, and has infused into society a 
heroism and a fortitude that have proved the 
invariable precursors of regeneration. 
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In Judza the religious system occupied 
a more prominent position than among 
the Greeks or Romans, but it had been in- 
dissolubly connected with national interests, 
and the attachment to it was in reality only 
a form and aspect of patriotism. Whatever 
opinion may be held as to whether a future 
life was intended to be among the elements 
of the Levitical revelation, there can be no 
question that the primary incentives which 
that revelation offered were of a patriotic 
order. The devotion of the people to their 
religious system was to be the measure of 
their national prosperity. When their faith 
burnt with a strong and unsullied flame, 
every enemy succumbed beneath their arms; 
but whenever idolatry had corrupted their 
devotions, a hostile army encircled Mount 
Moriah. All the traditions of their religion 
were identified with splendid national 
triumphs. The rescue from Egypt, the con- 
quest of Canaan, and the massacre of its in- 
habitants, the exploits of the inspired war- 
riors who had broken the chains of a foreign 
master, the destruction of the hosts of the 
Assyrian, were all legends interweaving in 
the Jewish mind the association of the Church 
and of the State. 


XXI—Socrates defends the Thesis that only 
that State can prosper in which the States- 
men discern and love the Unifying Prin- 
ciple of Existence. 


% WANT to know whether ideals are 
[ex fully realized in language. Does 
not the word express more than the 
fact, and must not the actual, whatever a 
man may think, always, in the nature of 
things, fall short of the truth? 

“Then you must not insist on my 
proving that the actual State will in every 
respect coincide with the ideal: if we are 
only able to discover how a city may be 
governed nearly as we proposed, you will 
admit that we have discovered the possi- 
bility which you demand, and will be.con- 
tented. I am sure that I should be contented. 

‘“‘ Let me next endeavour to show what is 
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that fault in States which is the cause of 
their present maladministration, and what 
is the least change which will enable a State 
to pass into the truer form. 

“There might be a reform of the State 
if only one change were made, which is not 
a slight or easy, though still a possible, one. 

“Until philosophers are kings, or the 
kings and princes of this world have the 
spirit and power of philosophy, and political 
greatness and wisdom meet in one, and those 
commoner natures who pursue either to the 
exclusion of the other are compelled to stand 
aside, cities will never have rest from their 
evils—no, nor the human race, as I believe; 
and then only will this our State have a 
possibility of life and behold the light of © 
day. Such was the thought, my dear 
Glaucon, which I would fain have uttered if 
it had not seemed too extravagant; for to be 
convinced that in no other State can there 
be happiness, private or public, is indeed a 
hard thing.” 

‘* Socrates, what do you mean? I would 
have you consider that the word which you 
have uttered is one at which numerous 
persons, and very respe¢table persons too, in 
a figure pulling off their coats all in a 
moment, and seizing any weapon that comes 
to hand, will run at you might and main, 
before you know where you are, intending 
to do heaven knows what; and if you don’t 
prepare an answer and put yourself in 
motion, you will be ‘pared by their fine 
wits,’ and no mistake.” 

‘You got me into the scrape,” I said. 

“‘ And I was quite right; however, I will 
do all I can to get you out of it; but I can 
only give you good will and good advice, and 
perhaps I may be able to fit answers to your 
questions better than another—that is all. 
And now, having such an auxiliary, you must 
do your best to show the unbelievers that you 
are right.” 

“I ought to try,” I said, “ since you offer 
me such invaluable assistance. And I think 
that, if there is to be a chance of our es- 
caping, we must explain to them whom we 
mean when we say that philosophers are to 
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rule in the State; then we shall be able to 
defend ourselves. There will be discovered to 
be some natures who ought to study pnilo- 
sophy and to be leaders in the State; and 
others who are not born to be philosophers, 
and are meant to be followers rather than 
leaders.” 

“‘ Who, then, are the true philosophers? ”’ 

*““’Those who are lovers of the vision of 
truth. 

““He who, having a sense of beautiful 
things, has no sense of absolute beauty, or 
who, if another lead him to a knowledge of 
that beauty, is unable to follow—of such an 
one I ask, Is he awake or in a dream only? 
Reflect: Is not the dreamer, sleeping or 
waking, one who likens dissimilar things, who 
puts the copy in the place of the real obje&? 

** But take the case of the other, who 
recognizes the existence of absolute beauty 
and is able to distinguish the idea from the 
objects which participate in the idea, neither 
putting the objects in the place of the idea 
nor the idea in the place of the obje¢ts—is he 
a dreamer or is he awake? ” 

** He is wide awake.” 

*¢ And may we not say that the mind of 
the one who knows has knowledge, and that 
the mind of the other, who opines only, has 
opinion? 

“’Then those who see the many beautiful, 
and who yet neither see absolute beauty, nor 
can follow any guide who points the way 
thither; who see the many just, and not 
absolute justice, and the like—such persons 
may be said to have opinion, but not know- 
ledge. 

“But those who see the absolute and 
eternal and immutable may be said to know, 
and not to have opinion only.” 

“ Neither can that be denied.” 

‘“‘’The one love and embrace the subjects 
of knowledge, the other those of opinion. 
The latter are the same, as I daresay you will 
remember, who listened to sweet sounds and 
gazed upon fair colours, but would not 
tolerate the existence of absolute beauty. 

“ Shall we then be guilty of any impro- 
priety in calling them lovers of opinion 
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rather than lovers of wisdom, and will they 
be very angry with us for thus describing 
them? 

“‘ But those who love the truth in each 
thing are to be called lovers of wisdom, and 
not lovers of opinion.” 


XXII—We can-draw a special Inspiration 
and Instruction from each one of the 
great National Idealisms of the Past, 
while rejecting those Characteristics not 


helpful to us. 
Pete far-away China we learn that 


the great practical task for man is 

political and social transformation, 
based on a reCtification of the thoughts and 
the hearts of men—only the standard and the 
ideal are too much taken from the past. 

From India we learn to rise above the 
love of self, above the love of pleasure, even 
above the love of life; we learn how to mas- 
ter those passions, those lusts, those cleavings 
and insistencies that are at the root of so 
much cf the disorder, the wrongs, the op- 
pressions cf the world; we learn how to keep 
our souls in a state of peace and of love to all 
our kind; only with Buddha this leads to a 
withdrawal from the aétive world, instead 
of to an attempt to interpenetrate it with a 
diviner spirit and to reorganize it. 

From Greece we learn the lesson of the 
duty of thinking, of the significance of the 
intelle€tual life; and whenever we are be- 
fogged, whenever we are tempted to rest in 
traditional notions, whenever we think our 
prejudices, or our assurances, or our in- 
spirations are good enough, we may all 
listen to the Socratic summons to clear up 
our minds and know ourselves; only Socrates 
tells us to seek for ilumination—he does not 
always give it. 

From Rome we get the great illuminating 
idea of a world-wide brotherhood of the 
race, of a world-State in which all are citi- 
zens, cf the respect and consideration and 
tender love we owe to all. It is a more com- 
prehensive conception than that of Con- 
fucius; it is a conception into which the all- 
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loving Buddha might have thrown himself, 
could he have avoided his extreme of self- 
annihilation; and yet it is all over tinged 
with melancholy, for living hope towards 
it, joyous expectation of its triumph, are 
wanting. 

It is this needed note of triumph, this 
confident, forward-looking expeCtation, that 
Jesus brings. Unscientific as he was, unable 
to stand a Socratic cross-examination as he 
doubtless would have been, mistaken as he 
proved to be as to ways and means, he gave a 
bright and shining goal to men whose feet 
would otherwise have wandered in darkness 
‘and gloom. It was hope that Jesus gave to 
the world; this was his greatest gift. Some- 
times I think it is the seed of all the virtues; 
for with hope gone, how can men or nations 
live? 


XXITI—George Eliot illustrates in a Gipsy 
Father and Daughter the deep Stirrings 
of the Tribal Self, which moves the Hearts 
of a People to Self-sacrifice and Fellowshtp. 

ARCA: And you, my child? are you of 
Sv mind, 
Choosing forgetfulness, hating the 

truth 

That says you are akin to needy men?— 

Wishing your father were some Christian 
Duke, 

Who could hang Gipsies when their task 
was done, 

While you, his daughter, were not bound 
to care? 


FepaLMa (in a troubled voice): 
No, I should always care—I cared for 
ou— 


For all, before I dreamed . .. 


ZARCA: Before you dreamed 
That you were born a Zincala—your flesh 
Stamped with your people’s faith! 


Fepatma (bitterly): 
The Gipsies’ faith? 
Men say they have none. 
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LAROM Oh, Sit iseae Farch 

Taught by no priest, but by their beating 
hearts: 

Faith to each other: the fidelity 

Of fellow-wanderers in a desert place, 

Who share the same dire thirst, and there- 
fore share 

The scanty water; the fidelity 

Of men whose pulses leap with kindred 
fire, 

Who in the flash of eyes, the clasp of 
hands, 

The speech that even in lying tells the 
truth 

Of heritage inevitable as birth, 

Nay, in the silent bodily presence, feel 

The mystic stirrings of a common life 

Which makes the many one; fidelity 

To the consecrating oath our sponsor Fate 

Made through our infant breath when we 
were born 

The fellow-heirs of that small island, Life, 

Where we must dig and sow and reap 
with brothers. 

Fear thou that oath, my daughter—nay, 
not fear, 

But love it; for the sanctity of oaths 

Lies not in lightning that avenges them, 

But in the injury wrought by broken 
bonds 

And in the garnered good of human trust. 

And you have sworn—even with your in- 
fant breath 

You too were pledged 





Frparma (Jetting go Zarca’s hand, and sinking 
on her knees, with bent head, as if before 
some impending crushing weight): 

To what? what have I sworn? 


ZARCA: 
To take the heirship of the Gipsy’s child: 
The child of him who, being Chief, will be 
The Saviour of his tribe, or, if he fail, 
Will choose to fail rather than basely win 
The prize of renegades. 


Fepatma (raising her head): 
Say, what is my task? 
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ZARCA: 

To be the angel of a homeless tribe: 

To help me bless a race taught by no 
prophet, 

And make their name, now but a badge of 
scorn, 

A glorious banner floating in their midst, 

Stirring the air they breathe with impulses 

Of generous pride, exalting fellowship 

Until it soars to magnanimity. 


Frpaima (rising to her full height, and looking 

solemnly at Zarca): 

Father, your child is ready! She will not 

Forsake her kindred: she will brave all 
scorn 

Sooner than scorn herself. 

O father, will the women of our tribe 

Suffer as I do, in the years to come, 

When you have made them great in 
Africa? 

Redeemed from ignorant ills only to feel 

A conscious woe? Then—is it worth the 
pains? | 

Were it not better when we reach that 
shore : 

To raise a funeral-pile and perish all, 

So closing up a myriad avenues 

To misery yet unwrought? My soul is 
faint— 

Will these sharp pangs buy any certain 
good? 


ZARCA: 
Nay, never falter: no great deed is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 
No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good: 
Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 
The greatest gift the hero leaves his race 
Is to have been a hero. Say we fail!— 
We feed the high tradition of the world, 
And leave our spirit in our children’s 

breasts. 


Frepatma (unclasping her jewelled belt, and 
throwing 1t down): 
Yes, say that we shall fail! I will not count 
On aught but being faithful. 
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XXIV—Every Nation, awakening to Self- 
Consciousness in its Struggle with tts 
peculiar Exigencies, has worked out a 
Scheme of Human Values in its own 
Interest ; but as the Goal of Universal 
Humamty has been lacking, National 
Self-Assertions have not been rightly Re- 
strained and Harmonized. 


ANY lands were seen by Zarathustra, 
M and many peoples: thus he discovered 

the good and evil of many peoples. 
No greater power on earth was found by 
Zarathustra than good and evil. 

No people could live that did not judge 
the things of life by some scale of values. If 
it would maintain itself, it must not judge 
as its neighbour doth. 

Much that one people called good another 
looked upon with scorn: thus I found it. 
Much that I found named evil here, I found 
adored there with the honours of the 
purple. 

A table of values hangeth over each 
people. Behold, it is the table of its resigna- 
tions; behold, it is the voice of its will to 
have power. 

That is laudable which is reckoned 
hard: what is indispensable and hard is 
named good; and that which freeth from 
the extremest need, the rare, the hardest— 
that is praised as holy. 

Whatever enableth a people to dominate 
and conquer and shine, to the horror and 
envy of its neighbour, that is regarded as the 
high, the first, the standard, the significance 
of all things. 

Verily, my brother, if thou didst once 
recognize a-people’s need and land and sky 
and neighbour, thou mightest easily find out 
the law of its resignations, and why. it 
climbeth on this ladder unto its hope. 

“Thou shalt ever be the first, standing 
out from the others: no one shall be loved 
by thy jealous soul unless thy friend ”: that 
saying thrilled the soul of the Greek: then 
went he upon the path of his greatness. 

“'To speak the truth and handle bow and 
arrow well”: that was at once loved and 


reckoned hard by the people from whom my 
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name cometh—the name which is at once 
dear and hard unto me. 

“To honour father and mother, and 
make their will thine unto the heart of thy 
heart ”: this table of resignations was hung 
up by another people, which thereby became 
mighty and eternal. 

"To keép, faith, -and, tor thes sake ‘of 
faith, risk honour and blood in evil and 
dangerous affairs”: thus teaching itself, 
another people conquered itself, and, thus 
conquering, became pregnant and heavy with 
great hopes. . 

Verily, men have made for themselves 
all their good and evil. Verily, they did 
not take it, they did not find it, it did not 
come down as a voice from heaven. 

Values were only assigned unto things 
by man in order to maintain himself—he it 
was who gave significance to things—a 
human significance. Therefore he calleth 
himself “‘ man ”—that is, the valuing one. 

Valuing is creating: listen, ye who are 
creative! To value is the treasure and jewel 
among all things valued. . 

Only by valuing is there value; without 
valuing, the nut of existence would be hol- 
low. Listen, ye who are creative! 


Change of values is change of creators! _ 


He who is obliged to be a creator ever de- 
stroyeth. o> | | 

At first, peoples only were creators, and 
not till long afterwards individuals; verily, 
the individual himself is the latest creation. 

Once, peoples hung up above them a 
table of good. Love that seeketh to rule, and 
love that seeketh to obey, together created 
such tables. 

Older than the pleasure received from 
the “me” is the pleasure received from the 
herd: and as long as the herd is called “‘ good 
conscience,” the “me” only is called bad 
conscience. 

Verily, that cunning, unloving “ me” 
that seeketh its own profit in the ‘profit of 
many: that is not the origin of the herd, but 
its destruction. 


The loving and creative, they have al- . 


ways been the creators of. good and evil. 
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The flame of love and the flame of wrath 
glow in the names of all virtues. 

Many lands were seen by Zarathustra, and 
many peoples: no greater power was found on 
earth by Zarathustra than the works of the 
loving: good and evil are their names. 

Verily, a monster is this power of praising 
and blaming. Say, brethren, who will over- 
throw it? Who will cast the fetters over its 
thousand necks? 

A thousand goals have existed hitherto, 
for a thousand peoples existed. But the 


_ fetter of the thousand necks is lacking, the 


one goal is lacking. Humanity hath no goal 
yet. 
But tell me, I pray, my brethren: if the 
goal be lacking to humanity, is not humanity 
itself lacking? 

Thus spake Zarathustra. 


XXV—Mazzini asserts that the Function of 
the State 1s a Moral one; he makes the Sense 
of Duty and Ethical Patriotism the Prin- 
ciple of the Party he forms. 


E believe in the holy, inexorable, 
\ \ / dominating idea of Duty, the sole 


standard of Life; Duty, that em- 
braces Family, Fatherland, Humanity; Duty, 
that bids us promote the progress of others 
that our own may be effected, and of our- 
selves that it may profit that of others; 
Duty, without which no right exists, that 
creates the virtue of self-sacrifice, in truth the 


_ only pure virtue, holy and mighty in power, 


the noblest jewel that crowns and hallows 
the human soul. 

We believe not in the do¢trines of the 
present day, but in a great religious mani- 
festation which sooner or later will arise 
from a people of freemen and believers (from 
Rome, if Rome knows her mission), and 
which, while it includes the chapter of 
truth that former religions won, will reveal 
yet another chapter, and will open the road 
to future progress, destroying in their germ 
all privilege and intolerance of caste. 

We have wished to express our princi- 


ples briefly, that all who wish to help us 
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may know what are the conditions of fellow- 
ship on which we will gratefully accept their 
help and counsel. From these derive all the 
rules that we prefix to questions of the in- 
telle@, and politics, and economics. We 
beiec that to make politics an art, and sever 
it from morality, as the royal statesmen and 
diplomatists desire, is a sin before God and 
destructive to the peoples. The end of 
politics is the application of the moral law 
to the civil constitution of a nation, in its 
double activity, domestic and foreign. The 
end of economics is the application of the 
same law to the organization of labour, in its 
double aspect, production and. distribution. 
All that makes for that end is good and must 
be promoted; all that contradi¢ts:it or gives 
it no help must be opposed till it succumb. 
People and Government must proceed 
united, like thought and a¢tion in individuals, 
towards the accomplishment of that mission. 

And what is true for one nation is true 
as between nations. Nations are the in- 
dividuals of Humanity. The internal national 
organization is the instrument with which 
the nation accomplishes its mission in the 
world. Nationalities are sacred, and pro- 
videntially constituted to represent, within 
Humanity, the division or distribution of 
labour for the advantage of the peoples, as 
the division and distribution of labour 
within the limits of the State should be 
organized for the greatest benefit of all the 
citizens. If they do not look to that end they 
are useless and fall. If they persist in evil, 
which is egotism, they perish: nor do they 
rise again unless they make atonement and 
return to the Good. 


XXVI—Milton declares that the Historic 
Genius of the English People 1s Prophetic 
in Religion, and that only the Obdurate 
Violence of our Clergy has ae es 
our Native Prophecy. 


- ORDS and Commons of England! 
| conte what nation it is whereof ye 
are, and. whereof ye are the governors: 

a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
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ingenious, and piercing spirit; acute to 
invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not 
beneath the reach of any point the highest 
that human capacity can soar to. Therefore 
the studies of learning in her deepest sciences 
have been so ancient and so eminent among 
us, that writers of good antiquity and able 
judgment have been persuaded that even 
the school of Pythagoras and the Persian 
wisdom took beginning from the old philo- 
sophy of this island. And that wise and civil 
Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed once 
here for Cesar, preferred the natural wits 
of Britain before the laboured studies of 
the French. 

Nor is it for nothing that the grave and 
frugal Transylvanian sends out yearly, from 
as far as the mountainous borders of Russia 
and beyond the Hercynian wilderness, not 
their youth, but their staid men, to learn our 
language and our theologic arts. Yet that 
which is above all this, the favour and the 
love of Heaven, we have great argument to 
think in a peculiar manner propitious and 
propending towards us. Why else was this 
nation chosen before any other, that out of 
her as out of Sion should be proclaimed and 
sounded forth the first tidings and trumpet 
of reformation to all Europe? And had it not 
been the obstinate perverseness of our 


prelates against the divine and admirable 


spirit of Wyclif, to suppress him as a schisma- 
tic and innovator, perhaps neither the 
Bohemian Huss and Jerome, no, nor the 
name of Luther or of Calvin, had been ever 
known: the glory of reforming all our neigh- 


‘-bours had been completely ours. But now, as 


our obdurate clergy have with violence 
demeaned the matter, we are become hither- 
to the latest and the backwardest scholars, 
of whom God offered to have made us the 


‘teachers. 


Now once again, by all concurrence of 
signs, and by the general instinét of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly 
express their thoughts, God is decreeing to 
begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even to the reforming of Refor- 


mation itself; what does he then but reveal 
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himself to his servants, and, as his manner 
is, first to his Englishmen? I say, as his 
manner is, first to us; though we mark not 
the method of his counsels and are unworthy. 


XXVII—A Passage in which Emerson makes 
an Ethical Indictment of the Church of 
England. 


[es religion of England is part of 
good-breeding. Its Established Church 
is the Church of the gentry, but it is 
not the Church of the poor. The operatives 
do not own it, and gentlemen lately testified 
in the House of Commons that in their lives 
they never saw a poor man in a ragged coat 
inside a church. 

The torpidity on the side of religion of the 
vigorous English understanding shows how 
much wit and folly can agree in one brain. 
Their religion is a quotation; their Church 
is a doll; and any examination is interdi¢ted 
with screams of terror. In good company 
you expect them to laugh at the fanaticism 
of the vulgar; but they do not; they are the 
vulgar. 

I suspect that there is in an Englishman’s 
brain a valve that can be closed at pleasure, 
as an engineer shuis off steam. The most 
sensible and well-informed men possess the 
power of thinking just so far as the bishop in 
religious matters, and as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in politics. They talk with 
courage and logic, and show you magnificent 
results; but the same men who have brought 
free trade or geology to their present stand- 
ing, look grave and lofty, and shut down their 
valve as soon as the conversation approaches 
‘the English Church. After that, you talk 
with a box-turtle. 

I do not know that there is more cabalism 
in the Anglican than in other Churches, but 
the Anglican clergy are identified with the 
aristocracy. They say here, that if you talk 
with a clergyman, you are sure to find him 
well-bred, informed and candid: he enter- 
tains your thought or your project with 
sympathy and praise. But if a second clergy- 
man come in, the sympathy is at an end; 
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two together are inaccessible to your thought, 
and whenever it comes to action, the clergy- 
man invariably sides with his Church. 

The Anglican Church is marked by the 
grace and good sense of its forms, by the 
manly grace of its clergy. The gospel it 
preaches is, “ By taste are ye saved.” It has 
a general good name for amenity and mild- 
ness. It is not in ordinary a persecuting 
Church; it is not inquisitorial, not even in- 
quisitive; is perfe€tly well-bred, and can 
shut its eyes on all proper occasions. If you 
let it alone, it will let you alone. But its 
instinct is hostile to all change in politics, 
literature, or social arts. 

The dotrine of the Old Testament is 
the religion of England. The first leaf of the 
New Testament it does not open. It believes 
in a Providence which does not treat with 
levity a pound sterling. They are neither 
transcendentalists nor Christians. They put 
up no Socratic prayer, much less any saintly 
prayer, for the Queen’s mind; ask neither for 
light nor right, but say bluntly, “ Grant her 
in health and wealth long to live.” 

But you must pay for conformity. All 
goes well as long as you run with conformists. 
But you, who are an honest man in other 
particulars, know that there is alive some- 
where a man whose honesty reaches to this 
point also, that he shall not kneel to false 
gods; and on the day when you meet him, 
you sink into the class of counterfeits. Be- 
sides, this succumbing has grave penalties. 
If you take in a lie, you must take in all 
that belongs to it. England accepts this 
ornamented national Church, and it glazes 
the eyes, bloats the flesh, gives the voice a 
stertorous clang, and clouds the under- 
standing of the receivers. 

The English Church, undermined by 
German criticism, has nothing left but 
tradition, and was led logically back to 
Romanism. But that was an element which 
only hot heads could breathe: in view of the 
educated class, generally, it was not a fact 
to front the sun; and the alienation of such 
men from the Church became complete. 

Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. 
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Religious persons are driven out of the 
Established Church into seéts, which in- 
stantly rise to credit and hold the Establish- 
ment in check. Nature has sharper remedies, 
also. The English, abhorring change in all 
things, abhorring it most in matters of 
religion, cling to the last rag of form, and are 
dreadfully given to cant. The English (and I 
wish it were confined to them, but ’tis a 
taint in the Anglo-Saxon blood in both 
hemispheres),—the English and the Ameri- 
cans cant beyond all other nations. The 
French relinquish all that industry to them. 
What is so odious as the polite bows to God, 
in our books and newspapers? The popular 
press is flagitious in the exact measure of its 
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sanctimony, and the religion of the day is a 
theatrical Sinai, where the thunders are 
supplied by the property-man. 

The Church at this moment is much to be 
pitied. She has nothing left but possession. 
If a bishop meets an intelligent gentleman 
and reads fatal interrogations in his eyes, he 
has no resource but to take wine with him. 

But the religion of England,—is it the 
Established Church? No. Is it the sects? 
No. If religion be the doing of all good, and 
for its sake the suffering of all evil,—that 
divine secret has existed in England from the 
days of Alfred to those of Romilly, of 
Clarkson, and of Florence Nightingale, and 
in thousands who have no fame. 
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XXVIII—A midst the Exhibition of Commer- 
ctal Values at the first W orld’s Fair(1851), 
Mrs Browning calls on the Nations to 
show also what Human Mercies and new 
Fustices they have developed. 


UT now the world is busy; it has grown 
A fair-going world. Imperial England 


draws 
The flowing ends of the earth from Fez, 
Canton, 
Delhi and Stockholm, Athens and Madrid, 
The Russias and the vast ‘Americas, 
As if a queen drew in her robes amid 
Her golden cin€ture ;—isles, peninsulas, 
Capes, continents, far inland countries 
hid ==; 
By jasper sands and hill of chrysopras, 
All trailing in their splendours through 
_the door 
Of the gorgeous Crystal Palace. Every 
nation, 
To every other nation strange of yore, 
__ Gives face to face the civic salutation, 
And holds up ina proud right hand before 
That congress the best work which she 
can fashion 
By her best means. “ ‘These corals, will yo 
. please 
To match. against your oaks? They grow as 
fast: 
Within my wilderness of purple seas.””— 
*¢ This diamond stared upon me‘s I passed 
_ (Asa live god’s eye from a marble frieze) 
Along a dark of diamonds. Is it classed? ”’— 
“ T wove these stuffs: so ently) that the 
gold 
eres to the surface of are silk like cream, 
_ And curdles to fair patterns. Ye 
behold! ”’— 
“ These delicatest muslins rather seem _ 
Than be, you think? Nay, touch them 
and be bold, ; 
Though such veiled Chakhi’s face in Hafiz’ 
d “dream.” . 
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“These carpets—you walk slow on them 
like kings, 
Inaudible like spirits, while your foot 
_ Dips deep in velvet roses and such 
things.””— 
“Even Apollonius might commend this 
flute: 
The music, winding through the stops, 
upsprings 
To make the player very rich: compute! 
“ Here’s goblet-glass, to take in with your 
wine 
The very sun its grapes were coe under: 
Drink ne and juice together, and each 
ine. 
hie eames of a steamship moves yon 
wonder? . 
You should behold it crushing fae the 
brine 
Like a blind Jove who feels his ce with 
thunder.” — 
“¢ Here’s sculpture! Ah, we live Heal why 
not throw 
Our life into our marbles? Art has place 
For other artists after Angelo.” — 
“ T tried to paint out here a natural face; 
For nature includes Raffael, as we know, 
Not Raffael nature. Willit help my — 
case: 
“ Methinks you heh not ¢ match this steel 
of ours! ”’— 
“* Nor you this porcelain! One might 
dream the clay 
Retained in it the larve of the flowers, 
' They bud so round the cup, the old 
Spring-way ! ”’— 
“‘ Nor you these carven woods, where birds 
in bowers 
With twisting snakes and cinabine cupids 
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O Magi of the Bast and of the West, 
_ Your incense, gold and.myrrh are 
excellent !— 
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What gifts for Christ, then, bring ye with 
the rest? 
Your hands have worked well: is your 
courage spent 
In handwork only? Have you nothing best, 
Which generous souls may perfect and 
resent, 
And he shall thank the givers for? no light 
Of teaching, liberal nations, for the poor 
Who sit in darkness when it is not night? 
No cure for wicked children? Christ,— 
no cure! 
No help for women sobbing out of sight 
Because men made the laws? no brothel- 
lure 
Burnt out by popular lightnings? Hast 
thou found 
No remedy, my England, for such woes? 
No outlet, Austria, for the scourged and 
bound, 
No entrance for the exiled? no repose, 
Russia, for knouted Poles worked under- 
ground, , 
And gentle ladies bleached among the 
snows? 
No mercy for the slave, America? 
No hope for Rome, free France, chivalric 
France? 
Alas, great nations have great shames, I say! 
No pity, O world, no tender utterance 
Of benedi€tion and prayer stretch this way 
For poor Italia, baffled by mischance? 
O gracious nations, give some ear to me! 
You all go to your fair, and Iam one 
Who at the roadside of humanity 
Beseech your alms,—God’s justice to be 
done. 
So, prosper! 


XXIX—The Question for a Statesman is not 
what a Lawyer tells him he may do, but 
what Humanity tells him he ought to do. 


S far as I am capable of discerning, 
Ate: are but three ways of pro- 
ceeding relative to this stubborn 
spirit which prevails in your Colonies, and 


disturbs your Government. These are: to 
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change that spirit, as inconvenient, by remov- 
ing the causes; to prosecute it as criminal; or, 
to comply with it as necessary. I would not 
be guilty of an imperfect enumeration; I can 
think of but these three. Another has indeed 
been started—that of giving up the Colonies; 
but it met so slight a reception, that I do not 
think myself obliged to dwell a great while 
upon it. It is nothing but a little sally of 
anger; like the frowardness of peevish 
children, who, when they cannot get all they 
would have, are resolved to take nothing. 

The first of these plans, to change the 
spirit as inconvenient, by removing the 
causes, I think is the most like a systematic 
proceeding. It is radical in its principle; but 
it is attended with great difficulties, some of 
them little short, as I conceive, of impossi- 
bilities. 

But let us suppose all these moral 
difficulties got over. The ocean remains. You 
cannot pump this dry; and as long as it con- 
tinues in its present bed, so long all the 
causes which weaken authority by distance 
will continue. “ Ye gods, annihilate but 
space and time, and make two lovers happy!” 
—was a pious and passionate prayer; but just 
as reasonable as many of the serious wishes of 
very grave and solemn politicians. 

The second mode under consideration is, 
to prosecute that spirit in its overt ats, as 
criminal. 

At this proposition I must pause a 
moment. The thing seems a great deal too 
big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It should 
seem, to my way of conceiving such matters, 
that there is a very wide difference in reason 
and policy between the mode of proceeding 
on the irregular condudt of scattered indi- 
viduals, or even of bands of men, who 
disturb order within the State, and the civil 
dissensions which may, from time to time, on 
great questions, agitate the several communi- 
ties which compose a great Empire. It looks 
to me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply 
the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this 
great public contest. 

I do not know the method of drawing up 
an indiétment against a whole people. I 
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cannot insult and ridicule the feelings of 
millions of my fellow-creatures, as Sir Edward 
Coke insulted one excellent individual (Sir 
Walter Raleigh) at the bar. I hope I am not 
Tipe to pass sentence on the gravest public 
bodies, entrusted with magistracies of great 
authority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very 
same title that I am. I really think that, for 
wise men, this is not judicious; for sober men, 
not decent; for minds tin@tured with human- 
ity, not mild and merciful. 

We are indeed, in all disputes with the 
Colonies, by the necessity of things, the 
judge. It is true, Sir. But I confess that the 
character of judge in my own cause is a thing 
that frightens me. Instead of filling me with 
pride, I am exceedingly humbled by it. I 
cannot proceed with a stern, assured, judicial 
confidence, until I find myself in something 
more like a judicial character. I must have 
these hesitations as long as I am compelled to 
recollect that, in my little reading upon such 
contests as these, the sense of mankind has at 
least as often decided against the superior as 
the subordinate power. 

Sir, let me add, too, that the opinion of 
my having some abstract right in my favour 
would not put me much at my ease in passing 
sentence; unless I could be sure that there 
were no rights which, in their exercise under 
certain circumstances, were not the most 
odious of all wrongs, and the most vexatious 
of all injustice. Sir, these considerations have 
great weight with me, when I find things so 
circumstanced that I see the same party, at 
once a civil litigant against me in point of 
right, and a culprit before me, while I sit as 
a criminal judge, on acts of his, whose moral 
quality is to be decided upon the merits of 
that very litigation. Men are every now and 
then put, by the complexity of human 
affairs, into strange situations; but Justice is 
the same, let the judge be in what situation 
he will. 

If, then, the removal of the causes of this 
spirit of American liberty be, for the greater 
part, or rather entirely, impracticable; if the 
ideas of criminal process be inapplicable, or, if 
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applicable, in the highest degree inexpedient ; 
what way yet remains? No way is open but 
the third and last—to comply with the 
American spirit as necessary; or, if you please, 
to submit to it as a necessary evil. 

If we adopt this mode; if we mean to 
conciliate and concede; let us see of what 
nature the concession ought to be. To ascer- 
tain the nature of our concession we must 
look at their complaint. The Colonies com- 
plain that they have not the characteristic 
mark and seal of British freedom. ‘They 
complain that they are taxed in a Parliament 
in which they are not represented. If you 
mean to satisfy them at all, you must satisfy 
them with regard to this complaint. If you 
mean to please any people, you must give. 
them the boon which they ask; not what you 
may think better for them, but of a kind 
totally different. Such an aét may be a wise 
regulation, but it is no concession: whereas 
our present theme is the mode of giving 
satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive that I am 
resolved this day to have nothing at all to do 
with the question of the right of taxation. 
Some gentlemen startle,—but it is true; | 
put it totally out of the question. It is less 
than nothing in my consideration. The 
question with me is, not whether you have a 
right to render your people miserable, but 
whether it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not what a lawyer tells me I may 
do, but what humanity, reason and justice 
tell me I ought to do. 

Is a politic a€t the worse for being a 
generous one? Is no concession proper but 
that which is made from your want of right 
to keep what you grant? Or does it lessen the 
grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise of 
an odious claim, because you have your 
evidence-room full of titles, and your maga- 
zines stuffed with arms to enforce them? 
What signify all those titles, and all those 
arms? Of what avail are they, when the 
reason of the thing tells me that the assertion 
of my title is the loss of my suit, and that I 
could do nothing but wound myself by the 
use of my own weapons? 
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XXX—Lord Acton protests against the 
Tendency of Historians to palliate the 
Crimes of Men in Public Office. 


CANNOT accept your canon that we are 
| to judge Pope and King unlike other men, 

with a favourable presumption that they 
did no wrong. If there is any presumption, it 
is the other way, against the holders of power, 
increasing as the power increases. Historic 
responsibility has to make up for the want of 
legal responsibility. Power tends to corrupt, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
Great men are almost always bad men, even 
when they exercise influence and not author- 
ity, still more when you superadd the 
tendency or the certainty of corruption by 
authority. There is no worse heresy than that 
the office sanctifies the holder of it. That is 
the point at which the negation of Catho- 
licism and the negation of Liberalism meet 
and keep high festival, and the end learns to 
justify the means. You would hang a man of 
no position like Ravaillac; but if what one 
hears is true, then Elizabeth asked the gaoler 
to murder Mary, and William III ordered 
his Scots minister to extirpate a clan. Here 
are the greatest names coupled with the 
greatest crimes; you would spare those 
criminals, for some mysterious reason. I 
would hang them higher than Haman, for 
reasons of quite obvious justice; still more, 
still higher for the sake of historical science. 

The standard, having been lowered in 
consideration of date, is to be still further 
lowered out of deference to station. Whilst 
the heroes of history become examples of 
morality, the historians who praise them, 
Froude, Macaulay, Carlyle, become teachers 
of morality and honest men. Quite frankly, I 
think there is no greater error. The inflexible 
integrity of the moral code is, to me, the 
secret of the authority, the dignity, the 
utility of history. 

If we may debase the currency for the 
sake of genius, or success, or rank, or reputa- 
tion, we may debase it for the sake of a-‘man’s 
influence, of his religion, of his party, of the 
good cause which prospers by his credit and 
suffers by his disgrace. ‘Then history ceases to 
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be a science, an arbiter of controversy, a 
guide of the wanderer, the upholder of that 
moral standard which the powers of earth and. 
religion itself tend constantly to depress. It 
servés where it ought to reign; and it serves 
the worst cause better than the purest. 

My dogma is not the special wickedness 
of my own spiritual superiors, but the general 
wickedness of men in authority—of Luther 
and Zwingli, and Calvin, and Cranmer, and 
Knox, of Mary Stuart and Henry VIII, of 
Philip II and Elizabeth, of Cromwell and 
Louis XIV, James and Charles and iia 


Bossuet ead Ken. 


XXXI—Tennyson appeals to the Higher 
' Patriotism of England 1n his. “‘ Ode on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington.” 


UR chief State-oracle is mute: 
Mourn for the man of long: enduring 
blood, 

‘The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, — 

Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 

Yet clearest of ambitious crime, , 

Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 

Great. in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of his time, 

Rich in saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest only are, 

In his simplicity sublime. 

O good grey head which all men own 

O voice from which their omens all men 

drew! 

O iron nerve to true occasion true! 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood foursquare to all the Sunes that 

blew! 
Such was he whom we deplore. 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er. 


O Statesmen, guard us: guard the eye, the 
soul 
Of Europe. Rees our noble Fagiind enele 
And save the one true seed of freedom sown. 
For, saving that, ye help to save mankind, 
Till public wrong be crumbled into dust. 
And drill the raw world for ‘the: ar ee of 
~ mind, 
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Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be 
just. 

But wink no more in slothful overtrust. 

Remember him who led your hosts. 

His voice is silent in your council-hall 

For ever; and whatever tempests lour, 

For ever silent; even if they broke 

In thunder, silent; yet remember all 

He spoke among you, and the Man who 
spoke; 

Who never sold the truth to serve the hour, 

Nor paltered with Eternal God for power; 

Who let the turbid streams of rumour 
flow 

Eee either babbling world of high and 
ow; 

Whose life was work, whose language rife 

With rugged maxims hewn from life; 

Who never spoke against a foe; 

Whose eighty winters freeze with one re- 
buke 

All great self-seekers trampling on the right: 

Truth-teller was our England’s Alfred 
named; 

Truth-lover was our English duke! 


Yea, let all good things await 
Him who cares not to be great, 
But as he saves or serves the State. 

Not once or twice, in our rough island- 
: story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses. 
Not once or twice, in our fair island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory: 
He that, ever following her commands, 
On with toil of heart and knees and hands, 
Thro’ the long gorge to the far light has 

won } 
His path upward and prevailed, , 
Shall find the toppling crags of Duty scaled 
Are close upon the shining table-lands 
To which our God Himself is moon and 
sun. 
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XXXII—Calamities befall a Nation only 
when the People overlook the Way to 
Prosperity, which a Knowledge of the 
Eternal Order of Things would have dis- 
closed to them. 


HEN an individual is. miserable, 
\ X / what does it most of all behove him 
to do? To complain of this man or 
that, of this thing or of that? To fill the 
world and the street with lamentation, 
objurgation? Not so at all; the reverse of so. 
All moralists advise him not to complain of 
any person or of any thing, but of himself 
only. He is to know of a truth that, being 
miserable, he has been unwise. Had he faith- 
fully followed nature and her laws, nature, 
ever true to her laws, would have yielded 
fruit and increase and felicity to him: but he 
has followed other than nature’s laws; and 
now nature, her patience with him being 
ended, leaves him desolate; answers with 
very emphatic significance to him: “ No. 
Not by this road, my son; by another road 
shalt thou attain well-being: this, thou per- 
ceivest, is the road to ill-being; quit this! ” 

So do all moralists advise: that the man 
penitently say to himself first of all, “ Behold, 
I was not wise enough; I quitted the laws of 
faét, which are also called the laws of God, 
and mistook for them the laws of sham and 
semblance, which are called the Devil’s laws; 
thereforeram: Phere!” - 

Neither with nations that become miser- 
able is it fundamentally otherwise. The 
ancient guides of nations, prophets, priests, 
or whatever their name, were well aware of | 
this; and, down to a late epoch, impressively 
taught and inculcated it. The modern guides 
of nations, who also go under a great variety 
of names—journalists, political economists, 
politicians, pamphleteers—have entirely for- 
gotten this, and are ready to deny this. But 
it nevertheless remains eternally undeniable: 
nor is there any doubt but we shall all be 
taught it yet, and made again to confess it: 
we shall all be striped and scourged till we 
do learn it; and shall at last either get to 
know it or be striped to death in the process. 
For it is undeniable! When a ‘nation is 
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unhappy, the old prophet was right and not 
wrong in saying to it: ‘ Ye have forgotten 
God, ye have quitted the ways of God, or ye 
would not have been unhappy. It is not 
according to the laws of Fact that ye have 
lived and guided yourselves, but according to 
the laws of delusion, imposture, and wilful 
and unwilful mistake of fa¢t; behold, there- 
fore, the unveracity is worn out; nature’s 
long-suffering with you is exhausted: and ye 
ate Here 

Surely there is nothing very inconceivable 
in this, even to the journalist, to the political 
economist, modern pamphleteer. If a country 
finds itself wretched, sure enough that 
country has been misguided: it is with the 
wretched millions, fallen wretched, as with 
the unit fallen wretched: they, as he, have 
quitted the course prescribed by nature and 
the supreme powers, and so are fallen into 
scarcity, disaster, infelicity; and pausing to 
consider themselves, have to lament and say: 
“‘ Alas, we were not wise enough! We took 
transient superficial semblance for everlasting 
central substance; we have departed far away 
from the laws of this Universe, and behold, 
now lawless chaos and inane chimera is ready 
to devour us! ” 

Indisputable enough to all mortals now, 
the guidance of this country has not been 
sufficiently wise; men too foolish have been 
set to the guiding and governing of it. We 
must find wiser—wiser, or else we perish. To 
this length of insight our nation has now 
advanced; but as yet no farther. Our nation 
stands wringing its hands, asking itself, nigh 
desperate, what farther? What are we next to 
attempt, that we sink not in inane chimera, 
and be devoured of chaos? 

The case is pressing, and one of the most 
complicated in the world. A God’s-message 
never came to thicker-skinned people; never 
had a God’s-message to pierce through 
thicker integuments, into heavier ears. It is 
Fact, speaking once more, in miraculous 
thunder-voice, from out of the centre of the 
world: how unknown its language to the deaf 
and foolish many; how distinét, undeniable, 
terrible and yet beneficent, to the hearing 
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few: “ Behold, ye shall grow wiser, or ye shall 
die! Truer to nature’s fact, or inane chimera 
will swallow you; in whirlwinds of fire, you 
and your mammonisms, dilettantisms, your 
philosophies and aristocracies, shall disap- 
pear! ”? Such is the God’s-message to us, once 
more, in these modern days. 


XXXIII—Gladstone characterizes America as 
a Product of the Conscious Effort of Man, 
England as an Outgrowth of Unplanned 


Experience and Circumstance. 


HE students of the future in political 
| philosophy will have much to say in 


the way of comparison between Ameri- 
can and British institutions. The relation- 
ship between these two is unique in history. 
It is always interesting to trace and to com- 
pare Constitutions, as it is to compare 
languages; especially in such instances as 
those of the Greek States and the Italian 
Republics, or the diversified forms of the 
Feudal System in the different countries of 
Europe. But there is no parallel in all the 
records of the world to the case of that 
prolific British mother, who has sent forth 
her innumerable children over all the earth 
to be the founders of half-a-dozen empires. 

She, with her progeny, may almost claim 
to constitute a kind of Universal Church in 
politics. But, among these children, there is 
one whose place in the world’s eyes and in 
history is superlative: it is the American 
Republic. She is the oldest born. She has, 
taking the capacity of her land into view as 
well as its mere measurement, a natural 
base for the greatest continuous empire ever 
established by man. 

And for the political student all over the 
world, it will be beyond anything curious 
as well as useful to examine with what 
diversities, as well as what resemblances, 
of apparatus, the two greater branches of 
a race born to command have been minded, 
or induced, or constrained to work out, in 
their sea-severed seats, their political des- 
tinies according to the respective laws ap- 
pointed for them. 
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There were the strongest reasons why 
America could not grow into a reflec- 
tion or repetition of England. Passing from 
a narrow island to a continent almost 
without bounds, the colonists at once, and 
vitally, altered their conditions of thought, 
as well as of existence, in relation to the most 
important and most operative of all social 
facts, the possession of the soil. 

It is to the honour of the British mon- 
archy that, upon the whole, it frankly recog- 
nized the facts, and did not pedantically 
endeavour to constrain by artificial and alien 
limitations the growth of the infant States. 
It is a thing to be remembered that the 
accusations of the Colonies in 1776 were 
entirely levelled at the King atually on 
the throne, and that a general acquittal was 
thus given by them to every preceding 
reign. Their infancy had been upon the 
whole what their manhood was to be, self- 
governed and republican. Their Revolution, 
as we call it, was like ours in the main, a 
vindication of liberties inherited and pos- 
sessed. It was a conservative revolution; and 
the happy result was that, notwithstanding 
the sharpness of the collision with the 
mother-country, and with domestic loyalism, 
the thirteen Colonies made provision for 
their future in conformity, as to all that 
determined life and manners, with the recol- 
le€tions of their past. The two Constitutions 
of the two countries express indeed rather 
the differences than the resemblances of the 
nations. The one is a thing grown, the other 
a thing made; the one the offspring of ten- 
dency and indeterminate time, the other of 
choice and of an epoch. But, as the British 
Constitution is the most subtle organism 
which has proceeded from the womb and 
the long gestation of progressive history, 
so the American Constitution 1s, so far as I 
can see, the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose 
of man. It has had a century of trial, under 
the pressure of exigencies caused by an 
expansion unexampled in point of rapidity 
and range; and its exemption from formal 
change, though not entire, has certainly 
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proved the sagacity of the constructors, and 


the stubborn strength of the fabric. 


XXXIV—Legal Enactments cannot make an 

unjust thing Fust. 

OOLISH men imagine that because 
Prisaemens for an evil thing is delayed, 

there is no justice but an accidental one, 
here below. Judgment for an evil thing is 
many times delayed some day or two, some 
century or two, but it is sure as life, it is sure 
as death! In the centre of the world-whirl- 
wind, verily now as in the oldest days, dwells 
and speaks a God. 

Parliament and the Courts of West- 
minster are venerable to me; how venerable; 
grey with a thousand years of honourable age! 
For a thousand years and more, wisdom and 
faithful valour, struggling amid much folly 
and greedy baseness, not without most sad 
distortions in the struggle, have built them 
up; and they are as we see. For a thousand 
years, this English nation has found them 
useful or supportable: they have served this 
English nation’s want; been a road to it 
through the abyss of time. They are vener- 
able, they are great and strong. 

And yet it is good to remember always 
that they are not the venerablest, nor the 
greatest, nor the strongest! Acts of Parlia- 
ment are venerable; but if they correspond 
not with the writing on the ‘‘ Adamant 
Tablet,” what are they? Properly their one 
element of venerableness, of strength or 
greatness, is, that they at all times correspond 
therewith as near as by human possibility 
they can. They are cherishing destruction in 
their bosom every hour that they continue 
otherwise. 

Alas, how many causes that can plead well 
for themselves in the Courts of Westminster, 
and yet in the general Court of the Universe, 
and free Soul of Man, have no word to utter! 
Honourable gentlemen may find this worth 
considering in times like ours. And truly, the 
din of triumphant law-logic, and all shaking 
of horsehair wigs and learned-serjeant gowns, 
having comfortably ended, we shall do well 
to ask ourselves withal: What says that high 
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and highest Court to the verdi&? For it is the 
Court of Courts, where the universal soul of 
Fae and very Truth sits President: and 
thitherward more and more swiftly, with a 
really terrible increase of swiftness, all causes do 
in these days crowd for revival,—for confirma- 
tion, for modification, for reversal with costs. 

Dost thou know that Court; hast thou 
had any law-pra¢tice there? What, didst thou 
never enter; never file any petition of redress, 
reclaimer, disclaimer or demurrer, written as 
in thy heart’s blood, for thy own behoof or 
another’s; and silently await the issue? Thou 
knowest not such a Court? Hast merely heard 
of it by faint tradition as a thing that was or 
had been? Of thee, I think, we shall get little 
benefit. 

For the gowns of learned-serjeants are 
good: parchment records, fixed forms, and 
poor terrestrial Justice, with or without 
horsehair—what sane man will not reverence 
these? And yet, behold, the man is not sane, 
but insane, who considers these alone as 
venerable. Oceans of horsehair, continents of 
parchment, and learned-serjeant eloquence, 
were it continued till the learned tongue 
wore itself small, cannot make unjust just. 
The grand question still remains, Was the 
judgment just? If unjust, it will not and 
cannot get harbour for itself, or continue to 
have footing in this Universe. Enforce it by 
never such statuting, three readings, royal 
assents; blow it to the four winds with all 
manner of quilted trumpeters and pursui- 
vants, in the rear of them never so many 
gibbets and hangmen, it will not stand, it 
cannot stand. From all souls of men, from 
all ends of nature, there are voices bidding 
it: Away, away! 


XXXV—A Passage from the “ Republic,” in 
which Plato allows Thrasymachus to defend 
the Cynical Thesis that no Man would 
remain fust, if he knew he could escape all 
unpleasant Consequences of being Unjust. 


HEY say that to do injustice is, by 
nature, good; to suffer injustice, 
evil: but that the evil is greater than 


the good. And so, when men have both done 
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and suffered.injustice, and have had experi- 
ence of both, not being able to avoid one 
and obtain the other, they think that they 
had better agree among themselves to have 
neither. Hence there arise laws and mutual 
covenants; and that which is ordained by 
law is termed by them lawful and just. This 
they affirm to be the origin and nature of 
justice;—it is a mean, or compromise, be- 
tween the best of all, which is to do injustice 
and not to be punished, and the worst of all, 
which is to suffer injustice without the power 
of retaliation; and justice, being at a middle 
point between the two, is tolerated not as a 
good, but as the lesser evil, and honoured by 
reason of the inability of men to do injustice. 
For no man who is worthy to be called a 
man would ever submit to such an agree- 
ment if he were able to resist; he would be 
mad if he did. Such is the received account, 
Socrates, of the nature and origin of justice. 

Now, that those who pra¢tise justice do so 
involuntarily, and because they have not the 
power to be unjust, will best appear if we 
imagine something of this kind: having given 
both to the just and the unjust power to 
do what they will, let us watch and see 
whither desire will lead them; then we shall 
discover, in the very a¢t, the just and unjust 
man to be proceeding along the same road, 
following their interest, which all natures 
deem to be their good, and are only diverted 
into the path of justice by the force of law. 
The liberty which we are supposing may be 
most completely given to them in the form 
of such a power as is said to have been pos- 
sessed by Gyges, the ancestor of Creesus 
the Lydian. 

According to the tradition, Gyges was a 
shepherd in the service of the King of 
Lydia; there was a great storm, and an earth- 
quake made an opening in the earth at the 
place where he was feeding his flock. Amazed 
at the sight, he descended into the opening, 
where, among other marvels, he beheld a 
hollow brazen horse, having doors, at which 
he, stooping and looking in, saw a dead body 
of stature, as appeared to him, more than 
human, and having nothing on but a gold 
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ring; this he took from the finger of the 
dead and reascended. 

Now the shepherds met together, ac- 
cording to custom, that they might send 
their monthly report about the flocks to the 
king; into their assembly he came having 
the ring on his finger, and as he was sitting 
among them he chanced to turn the collet 
of the ring inside his hand, when instantly 
he became invisible to the rest of the com- 
pany, and they began to speak of him as if 
he were no longer present. He was aston- 
ished at this, and again touching the ring, he 
turned the collet outwards and reappeared; 
he made several trials of the ring, and 
always with the same result—when he 
turned the collet inwards he became in- 
visible, when outwards he reappeared. 
Whereupon he contrived to be chosen one 
of the messengers who were sent to the 
court; where, as soon as he arrived, he 
seduced the queen, and with her help con- 
spired against the king and slew him, and 
took the kingdom. 

Suppose, now, that there were two 
such magic rings, and the just put on one of 
them and the unjust the other; no man 
can be imagined to be of such an iron nature 
that he would stand fast in justice. No man 
would keep his hands off what was not his 
own when he could safely take what he 
liked out of the market, or go into houses at 
his pleasure, or kill or release from prison 
whom he would, and in all respects be like a 
God among men. Then the actions of the 
just would be as the a€tions of the unjust; 
they would both come at last to the same 
point. 

And this we may truly affirm to be a 
great proof that a man is just not willingly, 
or because he thinks that justice is any good 
to him individually, but of necessity; for 
wherever anyone thinks that he can safely be 
unjust, there he is unjust. For all men 
believe in their hearts that injustice is far 
more profitable to the individual than jus- 
tice, and he who argues as I have been sup- 
posing, will say that they are right. If you 
could imagine anyone obtaining this power 
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of becoming invisible, and never doing any 
wrong or touching what was another’s, he 
would be thought by the lookers-on to be a 
most wretched idiot, although they would 
praise him to one another’s faces, and keep up 
appearances with one another from a fear 
that they too might suffer injustice.—Enough 
of this. 


XXXVI—No Man, Adeimantus declares, un- 
less inspired with an innate Hatred of 
Injustice as such, will choose Fustice: he 
will seek the Reputation for Fustice, but 
the Gains of Injustice. 


Glaucon, when Adeimantus, his brother, 

interposed. “ Socrates,” he said, ‘‘ you do 
not suppose that there is nothing more to be 
urged? ” 

““ Why, what else is there? ” 

“The strongest point of all has not been 
even mentioned.” 

“Well, then, according to the proverb, 
‘Let brother help brother ’—if he fails in 
any part, do you assist him; although I must 
confess that Glaucon has already said quite 
enough to lay me in the dust, and take from 
me the power of helping justice.” 

- “ Nonsense! But let me add something 
more: There is another side to Glaucon’s 
argument about the praise and censure of 
justice and injustice, which is equally re- 
quired in order to bring out what I believe 
to be his meaning. Parents and tutors are 
always telling their sons and their wards that 
they are to be just; but why? Not for the 
sake of justice, but for the sake of character 
and reputation; in the hope of obtaining for 
him who is reputed just some of those 
offices, marriages, and the like which Glaucon 
has enumerated among the advantages ac- 
cruing to the unjust from the reputation of 
justice. 

“More, however, is made of appear- 
ances by this class of persons than by the 
others; for they throw in the good opinion 
of the gods, and will tell you of a shower of 
benefits which the heavens, as they say, rain. 
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upon the pious. Some extend their rewards 
yet further; the posterity, as they say, of the 
faithful and just shall survive to the third and 
fourth generation. This is the style in which 
they praise justice. But about the wicked 
there is another strain; they bury them in a 
slough in Hades, and make them carry water 
in a sieve; also while they are yet living they 
bring them to infamy, and infli@t upon them 
the punishments which Glaucon described as 
the portion of the just who are reputed to be 
unjust; nothing else does their invention 
supply. Such is their manner of praising the 
one and censuring the other. 

“Once more, Socrates, I will ask you to 
consider another way of speaking about 
justice and injustice, which is not confined to 
the poets, but is found in prose writers. The 
universal voice of mankind is always declaring 
that justice and virtue are honourable, but 
grievous and toilsome; and that the pleasures 
of vice and injustice are easy of attainment, 
and are only censured by law and opinion. 
They say also that honesty is for the most 
part less profitable than dishonesty. And they 
produce a host of books according to which 
they perform their ritual, and persuade not 
only individuals, but whole cities, that 
expiations and atonements for sin may be 
made by sacrifices. And now, when the young 
hear all this said about virtue and vice, and 
the way in which gods and men regard them, 
how are their minds likely to be affected, my 
dear Socrates?—those of them, I mean, who 
are quick-witted, and, like bees on the wing, 
light on every flower, and from all that they 
hear are prone to draw conclusions as to what 
manner of persons they should be and in 
what way they should walk if they would 
make the best of life? 

“ Probably the youth will say to himself, 
in the words of Pindar, ‘ Can I by justice or 
by crooked ways of deceit ascend a loftier 
tower which may be a fortress to me all my 
days?’ For what men say is that, if I am 
really just and am not also thought just, 
profit there is none; but the pain and loss, on 
the other hand, are unmistakable. But if, 
though unjust, I acquire the reputation of 
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justice, a heavenly life is promised to me. 
But I hear someone exclaiming that the 
concealment of wickedness is. often difficult; 
to which I answer, Nothing great is easy. 
Still I hear a voice saying that the gods cannot 
be deceived, neither can they be compelled. 
But what if there are no gods? Or, suppose 
them to have no care of human things—why 
in either case should we mind about conceal- 
ment? For if we are just, although we may 
escape the vengeance of heaven, we shall lose 
the gains of injustice; but, if we are unjust, 
we shall keep the gains, and by our singing 
and praying, and praying and singing, the 
gods will be propitiated, and we shall not be 
punished. 

“On what principle, then, shall we any 
longer choose justice rather than the worst 
injustice? when, if we only unite the latter 
with a deceitful regard to appearances, we 
shall fare to our mind, both with gods and 
men, in life and after death, as the most 
numerous and the highest authorities tell 
us. Knowing all this, Socrates, how can a 
man who has any superiority of mind or 
person or rank or wealth, be willing to honour 
justice; or, indeed, to refrain from laughing 
when he hears justice praised? And even if 
there should be someone who is able to 
disprove the truth of my words, and who is 
satisfied that justice is best, still he is not 
angry with the unjust, but is very ready to 
forgive them, because he also knows that 
men are not just of their own free will; 
unless, peradventure, there be someone 
whom the divinity within him may have 
inspired with a hatred of injustice, or who 
has attained knowledge of the truth—but no 
other man.” 


XXXVII—Glaucon argues sophistically that 
the Man who seems perfectly Fust, but 
1s absolutely Unjust, will be the most 
Successful in Life. : 


J F we are to form a real judgment of 
|=: life of the just and unjust, we must 
isolate them. There is no other way. 
And how is the isolation to be effeGted? I 
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answer: Let the unjust man be entirely 
unjust, and the just man entirely just; 
nothing is to be taken away from either of 
them, and both are to be perfectly furnished 
for the work of their respeétive lives. First, 
let the unjust be like other distinguished 
masters of craft; like the skilful pilot or 
physician, who knows intuitively his own 
powers and keeps within their limits, and 
who, if he fails at any point, is able to 
recover himself. So let the unjust make his 
unjust attempts in the right way, and lie 
hidden if he means to be great in his in- 
justice: (he who is found out is nobody:) for 
the highest reach of injustice is, to be deemed 
just when you are not. 

“Therefore I say that in the perfeCtly 
unjust man we must assume the most perfect 
injustice; there is to be no deduétion, but we 
must allow him, while doing the most unjust 
acts, to have acquired the greatest reputation 
for justice. If he have taken a false step he 
must be able to recover himself; he must be 
one who can speak with effect, if any of his 
deeds come to light, and who can force his 
way where force is required by his courage 
and strength, and command of money and 
friends. And at his side let us place the just 
man in his nobleness and simplicity, wishing, 
as A’schylus says, to be and not to seem good. 
There must be no seeming, for if he seem to 
be just he will be honoured and rewarded, 
and then we shall not know whether he is 
just for the sake of justice or for the sake of 
honours and rewards; therefore, let him be 
clothed in justice only, and have no other 
covering; and he must be imagined in a 
state of life the opposite of the former. Let 
him be the best of men, and let him be 
thought the worst; then he will have been 
put to the proof; and we shall see whether he 
will be affected by the fear of infamy and its 
consequences. And let him continue thus to 
the hour of death; being just and seeming to 
be unjust. When both have reached the 
uttermost extreme, the one of justice and the 
other of injustice, let judgment be given 
which of them is the happier of the 
two.” 
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“Heavens! my dear Glaucon,” I said, 
“how energetically you polish them up for 
the decision, first one and then the other, as 
if they were two statues! ” 

“IT do my best. And now that we know 
what they are like, there is no difficulty in 
tracing out the sort of life which awaits either 
of them. This I will proceed to describe; but 
as you may think the description a little too 
coarse, I ask you to suppose, Socrates, that 
the words which follow are not mine;—let 
me put them into the mouths of the eulo- 
gists of injustice: They will tell you that the 
just man who is thought unjust will be 
scourged, racked, bound—will have his eyes 
burnt out; and, at last, after suffering every 
kind of evil, he will be impaled. Then he will 
understand that he ought to seem only, and 
not to be, just; the words of A’schylus may 
be more truly spoken of the unjust than of 
the just. For the unjust is pursuing a reality; 
he does not live with a view to appearances— 
he wants to be really unjust and not to seem 


only: 


His mind has a soil deep and fertile, 
Out of which spring his prudent counsels. 


In the first place, he is thought just, and 
therefore bears rule in the city; he can marry 
whom he will, and give in marriage to whom 
he will; also he can trade and deal where he 
likes, and always to his own advantage, 
because he has no misgivings about injustice; 
and at every contest, whether in public or 
private, he gets the better of his antagonists, 
and gains at their expense, and is rich, and 
out of his gains he can benefit his friends and 
harm his enemies; moreover, he can offer 
sacrifices, and dedicate gifts to the gods 
abundantly and magnificently, and can 
honour the gods or any man whom he wants 
to honour in a far better style than the just, 
and therefore he is likely to be dearer than 
they are to the gods. And thus, Socrates, 
gods and men are said to unite in making the 
life of the unjust better than the life of the 
juste: 
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XXXVII—Fustice, according to Socrates, 1s 
not merely a Conventional Good: whether 
seen or unseen of Gods or Men, it confers 
the highest Blessing upon the Soul of a 
Man. 


O one has ever blamed injustice or 

praised justice except with a view to 

the glories, honours, and benefits 
which flow from them. No one has ever 
adequately described, either in verse or 
prose, the true essential nature of either of 
them abiding in the soul, and invisible to 
any human or divine eye; or shown that of 
all the things of a man’s soul which he has 
within him, justice is the greatest good, and 
injustice the greatest evil. Had this been the 
universal strain, had you sought to persuade 
us of this from our youth upwards, we should 
not have been on the watch to keep one 
another from doing wrong, but every one 
would have been his own watchman, because 
afraid, if he did wrong, of harbouring in 
himself the greatest of evils. 

I daresay that Thrasymachus and others 
would seriously hold the language which I 
have been merely repeating, and words even 
stronger than these, about justice and in- 
justice, grossly, as I conceive, perverting 
their true nature. But I speak in this vehe- 
ment manner, as I must frankly confess to 
you, because I want to hear from you the 
opposite side; and I would ask you to show 
not only the superiority which justice has 
over injustice, but what effect they have on 
the possessor of them which makes the one 
to be a good and the other an evil to him. 

And please, as Glaucon requested of you, 
to exclude reputations; for unless you take 
away from each of them his true reputation 
and add on the false, we shall say that you do 
not praise justice, but the appearance of it; 
we shall think that you are only exhorting us 
to keep injustice dark, and that you really 
agree with Thrasymachus in thinking that 
justice is another’s good and the interest of 
the stronger, and that injustice is a man’s 
own profit and interest, though injurious to 
the weaker. 

Now, as you have admitted that justice 
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is one of that highest class of goods which are 
desired indeed for their results, but in a far 
greater degree for their own sakes—like 
sight, or hearing, or knowledge, or health, or 
any other real and natural and not merely 
conventional good—I would ask you in your 
praise of justice to regard one point only: I 
mean the essential good and evil which 
justice and injustice work in the possessors 
of them. Let others praise justice and censure 
injustice, magnifying the rewards and hon- 
ours of the one and abusing the other. That 
is a manner of arguing which, coming from 
them, I am ready to tolerate; but from you, 
who have spent your whole life in the con- 
sideration of this question, unless I hear the 
contrary from your lips, I expeét something 
better. And therefore, I say, not only prove 
to us that justice is better than injustice, but 
show what they either of them do to the 
possessor of them, which makes the one to be 
a good and the other an evil, whether seen 
or unseen by gods and men. 


XXXIX—Galton pleads that the Influence 
which the Church has exerted towards 
Celibacy in the past 1s a proof that the 
Church could influence Men and Women 
to live according to the ideal of Eugenic 
Parenthood. 


HE dictates of religion in respect to 

| the opposite duties of leading celibate 

lives and of continuing families have 

been contradictory. In many nations it is and 

has been considered a disgrace to bear no 

children, and in other nations celibacy has 

been raised to the rank of a virtue of the 
highest order. 

The ascetic character of the African 
portion of the early Christian Church intro- 
duced the merits of celibate life into its 
teaching. During the fifty or so generations 
that have elapsed since the establishment of 
Christianity, the nunneries and monasteries, 
and the celibate lives of Catholic priests, have 
had vast social effects, how far for good and 
how far for evil need not be discussed here. 
The point I wish to enforce is the potency, 
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not only of the religious sense in aiding or 
deterring marriage, but more especially of 
the influence and authority of ministers of 
religion in enforcing celibacy. They have 
notoriously used it, when aid has been 
invoked by members of the family, on 
grounds that are not religious at all, but 
merely of family expediency. Thus, at some 
times and in some Christian nations, every 
girl who did not marry while still young was 
practically compelled to enter a nunnery, 
from which escape was afterwards impos- 
sible. 

It is easy to let the imagination run wild 
on the supposition of the thorough con- 
viction by a nation that no worthier objet 
exists for man than the improvement of his 
own race; and when efforts as great as those 
by which nunneries and monasteries were 
endowed and maintained should be directed 
to fulfil an opposite purpose. I will not enter 
further into this. Suffice it to say that the 
history of conventual life affords abundant 
evidence, on a very large scale, of the power 
of religious authority in direCting and with- 
standing the tendencies of human nature 
towards freedom in marriage. 

Powerful are the various combinations of 
immaterial motives upon marriage sele¢tion. 
Restraints may all become hallowed by 
religion, accepted as custom and enforced by 
law. Persons who are born under various 
rules live under them without any obje¢tion. 
They are unconscious of their restri¢tions, as 
we are unaware of the tension of the atmo- 
sphere. The subservience of’ civilized races 
to their several religious superstitions, cus- 
toms, authority, and the rest, is frequently 
as abject as that of barbarians. The same 
classes of motives that dire€t other races 
direét ours, so a knowledge of their customs 
helps us to realize the wide range of what we 
may ourselves hereafter adopt, for reasons as 
satisfactory to us in those future times, as 
theirs are or were to them at the time when 
they prevailed. 

Reference has frequently been made to 
the probability of Eugenics hereafter re- 
ceiving the san¢tion of religion. It may be 
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asked: “‘ How can it be shown that Eugenics 
falls within the purview of our own?” It 
cannot, any more than the duty of making 
provision for the future needs of oneself and 
family, which is a cardinal feature of modern 
civilization, can be deduced from the Sermon 
on the Mount. Religious precepts, founded 
on the ethics and practice of olden days, 
require to be reinterpreted to make them 
conform to the needs of progressive nations. 
Ours are already so far behind modern 
requirements that much of our pra¢tice and 
our profession cannot be reconciled without 
illegitimate casuistry. 

It seems to me that few things are more 
needed by us in England than a revision of 
our religion, to adapt it to the intelligence 
and needs of the present time. A form of it 
is wanted that shall be founded on reasonable 
bases and enforced by reasonable hopes and 
fears, and that in unambiguous language 
preaches honest morals, which good men who 
take their part in the work of the world, and 
who know the dangers of sentimentalism, 
may pursue without reservation. 


XL—A Scene from Ibsen’s “ Ghosts,” in 
which is disclosed how difficult 1t 1s to 
Conceal an Evil Life from the Public 
Gaze, and how the Dissoluteness of a 
Father may Re-appear in a Son. 


Manpers: 
Now I come to the next great error in 
your life. 


Mrs ALvING: 
What do you mean? 


MANDERS: 
Just as you once disowned a wife’s duty, 
so you have since disowned a mother’s. 


Mrs Atvinc: 
Ah—! 


MManpers: 
You have been all your life under the 
dominion of a pestilent spirit of self-will. 
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The whole bias of your mind has been 
towards insubordination and lawlessness. 
You have never known how to endure any 
bond. Everything that has weighed upon 
you in life you “have cast away without 
care or conscience, like a burden you 
were free to throw off at will. It did not 
please you to be a wife any longer, and 
you left your husband. You found it 
troublesome to be a mother, and you sent 
your child forth among strangers. 


Mrs Atvinc: 
Yes, that is true. I did so. 


MANDERS: 
And thus you have become a stranger to 
him. 


Mrs ALVING: 
No! no! I am not. 


MANDERS: 

Yes, you are. You must be. And in what 
state of mind has he returned to you? 
Bethink yourself well, Mrs Alving. You 
sinned greatly against your husband;— 
that you recognized by raising yonder 
memorial to him. Recognize now, also, 
how you have sinned against your son— 
there may yet be time to lead him back 
from the paths of error. Turn back your- 
self, and save what may yet be saved in 
him. For [with uplifted forefinger] verily, 
Mrs Alving, you are a guilt-laden mother! 
—This I have thought it my duty to say 
to you. 


[ Szlence. | 


Mrs Atvine (slowly and with self-control): 
You have now spoken out, Pastor Manders; 
and to-morrow you are to speak publicly 
in memory of my husband. I shall not 
speak to-morrow. But now: I will speak 
frankly to you, as you have spoken to me. 


Manpers: 
. To be sure3 you will plead excuses itor your 
conduct— 
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Mrs Atvinc: 
- No. I will only tell you a story. 


Manopers: 


Well—? © 


Mrs ALVING: 
All that you have just said about my 
husband and me, and our life after you had 
brought me hick to the path of. duty, 
as you called it—about all that you know 
nothing from personal observation. From 
that moment you, who had been our 
intimate friend, never set foot in our 
house again. 


Manners: 
You and your husband left the town 
immediately after. 


Mrs ALVING: 
Yes;-and in my husband’s lifetime you 
never came to see us. It was business that 
forced you to visit me when you under- 


took the affairs of the Orphanage. 


Manoprrs (softly and hesitatingly); 
Helen—if that is meant as a reproach, I 
would beg you to bear in mind— 


Mrs AtvINc: 
—the regard you owed to your position, 
yes; and that I was a runaway wife. One 
can never be too cautious with such 
unprincipled creatures. 


Manorrs: 
My dear—Mrs Alving, you know that is 


an absurd exaggeration— 


Mrs AtviNc: 
Well, well, suppose it is. My point is ee 
your judgment as to my married life is 
founded upon nothing but common know- 
sledge and TeROrs 


Mare ae 


I admit that. What then? 
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Mrs Atvinc: 
Well, then, Pastor Manders—I- will tell 
you the truth. I have sworn to myself 
that one day you should know it—you 
alone! 


Manopers: 
What is the truth, then? 


Mrs Atvinc: 
The truth is that my husband died just 
as dissolute as he had lived all his days. 


Manpers Gane after a chair): 
What do you say? 


Mrs Atvinc: 
After nineteen years of marriage, as dis- 
solute—in his desires at any rate—as he 
was before you married us. 


Manopers: 
And those—those wild oats—those irre- 
gularities—those excesses, if you like— 
you call “‘ a dissolute life ””? 


Mrs Atvine: 


Our doétor used the expression. 


Manpers: 
I do not understand you. 


Mrs Atvinc: 
You need not. 


Manpers: 
It almost makes me dizzy. Your whole 
married life, the seeming union of all 
these years, was nothing more than a 


hidden abyss! 


Mrs Atvinc: 
Neither more nor less. Now yee know it. 


Manpers: 
This is—this is inconceivable to me. I 
cannot grasp it! I cannot realize it! But 
how was it possible to—? How could 
such a state of things be kept secret? 
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Mrs Atvinc: 


That has been my ceaseless siranale 
day after day. After Oswald’s birth, I 
thought Alving seemed to be a little 
better. But it did not last long. And then I 
had to struggle twice as hard, fighting as 
though for life or death, so that nobody 
should know what sort of man my child’s 
father was. But at last, Mr Manders—for 
you must know the whole story—the most 
repulsive thing of all happened. 


Manpers: ; 
More repulsive than what you have told 
me? 


Mrs ALvinG: 
I had gone on bearing with him, although 
I knew very well the secrets of his life 
out of doors. But when he brought the 
scandal within our own walls— 


MAnDeERS: 
Impossible! Here! 


Mrs ALvING: cot ke 
Yes; here in our own eae Mr Alving 
had his way with the housemaid; and 
that connection had consequences, Mr 
Manders. 


Manoers (as though petrified): 
Such things in this house! in this house! 


Mrs AtviNc: 

I had borne a great deal in this house. To 
keep him at home in the evenings, and at 
night, I had to make myself his boon com- 
panion in his secret orgies up in his room. 
There I have had to sit alone with him, 
to clink glasses and drink with him, and 
listen to his ribald, silly talk. I have had 
to fight with him to get him dragged to 
bed— 


Manopers (moved): 
And you were able to bear all this! 
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Mrs AtvInc: 

I had to bear it for my little boy’s sake. 
But when the last insult was added; when 
my own servant-maid—; then I swore to 
myself: This shall come to an end! And 
so I took the reins into my own hand— 
the whole control—over him and every- 
thing else. For now I had a weapon against 
him, you see; he dared not oppose me. 
It was then I sent Oswald away from 
home. He was nearly seven years old, and 
was beginning to observe and ask questions, 
as children do. That I could not bear. It 
seemed to me the child must be poisoned 
by merely breathing the air of this 
polluted home. That was why I sent him 
away. And now you can see, too, why he 
was never allowed to set foot inside his 
home so long as his father lived. No one 
knows what that cost me. 


MaAnpe_ERs: 
You have indeed had a life of trial. 


Mrs Atvinc: 
I could never have borne it if I had not 
had my work. For I may truly say that I 
have worked! All the additions to the 
estate—all the improvements—all the 
labour-saving appliances, that Alving was 
so much praised for having introduced— 
do you suppose he had energy for anything 
of the sort?—he, who lay all day on the 
sofa, reading an old Court Guide! No; 
but I may tell you this too; when he had 
his better intervals, it was I who urged 
him on; it was I who had to drag the 
whole load when he relapsed into his evil 
ways, or sank into querulous wretchedness. 


MaAnDERS: 
And it is to this man that you raise a 
memorial? 


Mrs ALvING: 
There you see the power of an evil 
conscience. 


Manpers : 
Evil—? What do you mean? 
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Mrs AtvINGc: 
It always seemed to me impossible but 
that the truth must come out and be 
believed. So the Orphanage was to deaden 
all rumours and set every doubt at 
TeSite 


MaAnpDe_ERS: 
In that you have certainly not missed 
your aim, Mrs Alving. 


Mrs ALvING: 
And besides, I had one other reason. I 
was determined that Oswald, my own 
boy, should inherit nothing whatever 
from his father. 


MANnDERs: 
Then it is Alving’s fortune that—? 


Mrs ALvING: 
Yes. The sums I have spent upon the 
Orphanage, year by year, make up the 
amount—I have reckoned it up precisely — 
the amount which made Lieutenant Alving 
‘a good match ” in his day. 


ManpeERs: 
I don’t understand— 


Mrs Atvinc: 
It was my purchase-money. I do not 
choose that that money should pass into 
Oswald’s hands. My son shall have every- 


thing from me—everything. 


[Oswatp Atvinc enters through the second 
door to the right; he bas taken off his 
hat and overcoat in the hall.] 


Mrs ALvING (going towards him) : 
Are you back again already? My dear, 
dear boy! 


OswaALD: 
Yes. What can a fellow do out of doors 
in this eternal rain? But I hear dinner is 


ready. That’s capital! 


x1j] 
Recina (with a parcel, from the dining-room): 


A parcel has come for you, Mrs Alving. 
[Hands 1t to her. | 


Mrs Atvine (with a glance at Mr Manders): 
No doubt copies of the Ode for to- 


morrow’s ceremony. 


Manpers: 
Hm— 


REGINA: 


And dinner is ready. 


Mrs Atvinc: 
Very well. We will come dire¢tly. I will 
just— 
[Begins to open the parcel.] 


Recina (to Oswatp): 
Would Mr Alving like red or white wine? 


OswaLp: 
Both, if you please. 


REGINA: 
Bien. Very well, sir. 
[She goes into the dining-room.] 


OswaLp: 
I may as well help to uncork it. 
[He also goes into the dining-room, the door 
of which swings half open behind him.] 


Mrs Atvinc (who has opened the parcel) : 
Yes, I thought so. Here is the Ceremonial 
Ode, Pastor Manders. 


Manopers (with folded hands) : 
With what countenance I am to deliver 
my discourse to-morrow—! 


Mrs Atvinec: 
Oh, you will get through it somehow. 


Manopers (softly, so as not to be heard in the 
dining-room) : 
Yes; it would not do to provoke scandal. 
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Mrs Atvine (under her breath, but firmly) : 
No. But then this long hateful comedy 
will be ended. From the day after to- 
morrow, I shall act in every way as 
though he who is dead had never lived in 
this house. There shall be no one here 
but my boy and his mother. 

[From the dining-room comes the noise of a 
chair overturned, and at the same moment 


1s heard «| 


Recina (sharply, but in a whisper) : 
Oswald! T'ake care! are you mad? Let me 


go! 


Mrs ALVING (starts in terror) : 
Ah!— . 
[She stares wildly towards the half-open door. 
Oswatp 15 heard laughing and humming. 
A bottle 1s uncorked. | 


Manopers (agitated) : 
What can be the matter? What is it, Mrs 
Alving? 


Mrs Atvine (hoarsely) : 
Ghosts! The couple from the conservatory— 
risen again! 


Manpers: 
Is it possible! Regina—? Is she—? 


Mrs Atvinc: 
Yes. Come. Not a word—! 
[She serzes Pasror Manners by the arm, and 
walks unsteadily towards the dining-room. | 


XLI—A Bible Narrative and Parable show- 
ing the deep spiritual Abhorrence of the 
Jewish Religion towards anyone who does 
Evil secretly, and identifying God with 
the Social Conscience, which exposes the 
Evil-doer and brings him to naught. 


ND it came to pass in an eveningtide, 
Ase David arose from off his bed, and 
walked upon the roof of the king’s 
house: and from the roof he saw a woman 


washing herself; and the woman was very 
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beautiful to look upon. And David sent and 
inquired after the woman. And one said: 
“Is not this Bath-sheba, the daughter of 
Eliam, the wife of Uriah the Hittite? ’? And 
David sent messengers, and took her; and 
she came in unto him, and she returned unto 
her house. And the woman conceived, and 
sent and told David, and said, “I am with 
child.” 

And David sent to Joab, saying, “ Sendme 
Uriah the Hittite.” And when Uriah was 
come unto him, David demanded of him 
how Joab did, and how the people did, and 
how the war prospered. And David said to 
Uriah, “‘Go down to thy house, and wash 
thy feet.”” And Uriah departed out of the 
king’s house, and there followed him a mess 
of meat from the king. 

But Uriah slept at the door of the king’s 
house with all the servants of his lord, and 
went not down to his house. 

And when they had told David, saying, 
“Uriah went not down unto his house,” 
David said unto Uriah, ‘‘ Camest thou not 
from thy journey? why then didst thou not 
go down unto thine house? ” And Uriah said 
unto David, “ The ark, and Israel, and Judah, 
abide in tents; and my lord Joab, and the 
servants of my lord, are encamped in the 
open fields; shall I then go into mine house, 
to eat and to drink, and to lie with my wife? 
As thou livest, and as thy soul liveth, I will 
not do this thing.” 

And David said to Uriah, “ Tarry here 
to-day also, and to-morrow I will let thee 
depart.”? So Uriah abode in Jerusalem that 
day, and the morrow. And when David had 
called him, he did eat and drink before him; 
and he made him drunk: and at even he went 
out to lie on his bed with the servants of his 
lord, but went not down to his house. 

And it came to pass in the morning, that 
David wrote a letter to Joab, and sent it by 
the hand of Uriah, saying, ‘‘ Set ye Uriah in 
the fore-front of the hottest battle, and retire 
ye from him, that he may be smitten, and 
die.” And Joab assigned Uriah unto a place 
where he knew that valiant men were. And 
Uriah the Hittite died. 
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Then Joab sent and told David all the 
things concerning the war; and charged the 
messenger, saying, ‘““ When thou hast made 
an end of telling the matters of the war unto 
the king, say thou, Thy servant Uriah the 
Hittite is dead also.” ; 

So the messenger went, and came and 
shewed David all that Joab had sent him for. 

Then David said unto the messenger, 
“Thus shalt thou say unto Joab: Let not 
this thing displease thee, for the sword 
devoureth one as well as another: make thy 
battle more strong against the city, and 
overthrow it: and encourage thou him.” 

And when the wife of Uriah heard that 
Uriah her husband was dead, she mourned 
for her husband. And when the mourning 
was past, David sent and fetched her to his 
house, and she became his wife, and bare him 
a son. But the thing that David had done 
displeased the Lord. 

And the Lord sent Nathan unto David. 
And he came unto him, and said unto him, 
“There were two men in one city; the one 
rich, and the other poor. The rich man had 
exceeding many flocks and herds: but the 
poor man had nothing, save one little ewe 
lamb, which he had bought and nourished. 
up: and it grew up together with him, and. 
with his children; it did eat of his own meat,,. 
and drank of his own cup, and lay in his 
bosom, and was unto him as a daughter. And. 
there came a traveller unto the rich man, and. 
he spared to take of his own flock and of his 
own herd, to dress for the wayfaring man. 
that was come unto him; but took the poor 
man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that 
was come to him.” And David’s anger was. 
greatly kindled against the man; and he said. 
to Nathan, ‘‘ As the Lord liveth, the man. 
that hath done this thing shall surely die. 
and he shall restore the lamb fourfold, 
because he did this thing, and because he had. 
no pity.” , . eds 

And Nathan said to David, “ Thou art 
the man. Thus saith the Lord God of Israel.,,. 
I anointed thee king over Israel, and I 
delivered thee out of the hand of Saul; and 
gave thee the house of Israel and of Judah;. 
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and if that had been too little, I would 
moreover have given unto thee such and such 
things. Wherefore hast thou despised the 
commandment of the Lord, to do evil in his 
sight? Thou hast killed Uriah the Hittite 
with the sword, and hast taken his wife to be 
thy wife. Now therefore the sword shall 
never depart from thine house. Thus saith 
the Lord, Behold, I will raise up evil against 
thee. Thou didst it secretly: but I will do 
this thing before all Israel, and before the 
sun.” 

And David said unto Nathan, “I have 
sinned against the Lord.” 


XLII—Aow, by the Efforts of one Man, the 
Axiom was established in England in the 
Eighteenth Century that any Slave who 
sets Foot on English Soil becomes Free. 


BOUT 1767, the personal liberty of 
Ax Englishman, though cherished as 

a theory, was subject to grievous 
infringements, and was almost daily violated. 
The impressment of men for the sea service 
was constantly practised, and, besides the 
press-gangs, there were regular bands of 
kidnappers employed in London and all the 
large towns of the kingdom, to seize men for 
the East India Company’s service. When the 
men were not wanted for India, they were 
shipped off to the planters in the American 
colonies. 

Negro slaves were openly advertised for 
sale in the London and Liverpool news- 
papers. For instance, the Gazetteer of 
April 18, 1769, classed together for sale, “ at 
the Bull and Gate Inn, Holborn, a chestnut 
gelding and a well-made, good-tempered 
black boy.”’ Rewards were then offered, as in 
the Slave States of America, for recovering 
and securing fugitive slaves, and for con- 
veying them down to certain specified ships 
in the river. 

That no shame was felt at the open 
recognition of slavery is apparent from an 
advertisement in the Dazly Advertiser of 
May 16, 1768, offering a reward to whoever 


would apprehend a negro boy and bring him,. 
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or send tidings of him, to Mr Alderman 
Beckford, in Pall Mall. The Public Advertiser 
of November 28, 1769, contains this adver- 
tisement: “To be. sold, a black girl, the 
property of J. B , eleven years of age, 
who is tolerably handy, works at her needle 
tolerably, and speaks English perfeCtly well; 
is of an excellent temper, and willing 
disposition.” 

Such. was the state of matters when 
Granville Sharp threw himself, body and 
soul, into his great work. Though only a 
clerk in a public office, without any personal 
influence whatever, and armed only with 
integrity and boldness in a good cause, he 
was enabled in the issue effectually to 
vindicate the personal liberty of the subject, 
and to establish as a fact what up to that time 
had been but a theory—that the slave who 
sets his foot on British ground becomes at 
that instant free! 

As yet the position of the reputed slave in 
England was undefined and doubtful. The 
judgments which had been given in the 
courts of law were fluctuating and various, 
resting on no settled principle. Although it 
was a popular belief that no slave could 
breathe in England, there were legal men of 
great eminence who had expressed a dire€tly 
contrary opinion. Thus, Mr Yorke, Attorney- 
General, and Mr Talbot, Solicitor-General 
of “England, in 1729, concurred:.in- the 
decided opinion that the slave by coming 
into England did not become free; that his 
owner’s property in him was in no respect 
determined or varied; and that his master 
might legally compel the slave to return 
again to the plantations. The lawyers to 
whom Mr Sharp resorted for advice generally 
concurred in this view, and he was further 
told that the eminent Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield and all the leading counsel were 
decidedly of the same opinion. 

Such information would have caused 
despair in a mind less courageous and earnest 
than that of Granville Sharp; but it only 
served to stimulate his resolution to depend 
mainly upon his own efforts in the arduous 
battle which now lay before him. “ Thus 
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forsaken,” he said, “by my _ professional 
defenders, I was compelled, through the want 
of regular legal assistance, to make a hopeless 
attempt at self-defence, though I was totally 
unacquainted either with the practice of the 
law or the foundations of it, having never 
opened a law book in my life until that time.” 

In pursuance of his resolution, he gave up 
every leisure moment that he could command 
during the next two years to the close study 
of the laws of England affecting personal 
liberty, wading through an immense mass of 
dry and repulsive literature, and making 
extracts of all the most important Acts of 
Parliament, decisions of the Courts, and 
opinions of eminent lawyers as he went 
along. In this tedious and protracted inquiry 
he had no instructor, nor assistant, nor 
adviser. He could not find a single lawyer 
whose opinion was favourable to his under- 
taking. The results of his inquiries were, 
however, as gratifying to himself as they were 
surprising to the gentlemen of the law. ‘‘ God 
be thanked,” he wrote, ‘‘ there is nothing in 
any English law or statute—at least, that I 
am able to find out—that can justify the 
enslaving of others.” 

He thought he now saw a clear solution 
of the difficulties which had embarrassed the 
former trials of negro cases. He had bottomed 
the whole inquiry, and found that a slave 
really could not breathe in England. He had 
planted his foot firm, and now he doubted 
nothing. He drew up the result of his studies 
in a summary form; it was a plain, clear, 
and manly statement, entitled On the In- 
gustice of Tolerating Slavery in England, and 
numerous copies were circulated by him 
amongst the most eminent lawyers of the 
time. The tra€t was printed in 1769. 

At length the important case of James 
Somerset occurred, a case which is said to 
have been nee at the mutual desire of 
Lord Mansfield and Mr Sharp, in order to 
bring the great question involved to a clear 
legal issue. Somerset had been brought to 
England by his master, and left there. After- 
wards his master sought to apprehend him 
and send him off to Jamaica, for sale. Mr 
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Sharp, as usual, at once took ie: negro’s case 
in hand and employed counsel to defend 
him. Lord Mansfield intimated that the case 
was of such general concern that he should 
take the opinion of all the judges upon it. 
Mr Sharp now felt that he would have to 
contend with all the force that could be 
brought against him, but his resolution was 
in no wise shaken. Fortunately for him, in 
this severe struggle, his exertions had already 
begun to tell; increasing interest was taken 
in the question, and many eminent legal 
gentlemen openly declared themselves to be 
upon his side. 

The cause of personal liberty, now at 
stake, was fairly tried before Lord Mansfield, 
assisted by the three justices—and tried on the 
broad principle of the essential and consti- 
tutional right of every man in England to the 
liberty of his person, unless forfeited by the 
law. At length, judgment was given by Lord 
Mansfield, in whose powerful mind so gradual 
a change had been worked by the arguments 
of counsel, based mainly on Granville Sharp’s 
tract, that he now declared the Court to be 
so clearly of one opinion that there was no- 
necessity for referring the case to the twelve 
judges. He then declared that the claim of 
slavery never can be supported, that the 
power claimed never was in use in England, 
nor acknowledged by the law; therefore the 
man James Somerset must be discharged. 
By securing this judgment, Granville Sharp 
effectually abolished the slave trade, until 
then carried on openly in the streets of 
Liverpool and London. But he also firmly 
established the glorious axiom that as soon as 
any slave sets his foot on English ground, that - 
moment he becomes free. 


XLITI—A_ Legend teaching that the true 
God 1s manifested not in the Forces of 
Outward Nature, but in a Still Small 
V oice,—the same Voice that tells us what 
1s our Social Duty. 


ND Ahab told Jezebel all that Elijah 
had done, and withal how he had 


slain all the prophets with the sword. 
Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto Elijah, 
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saying, So let the gods do to me, and more 
also, if 1 make not thy life as the life of one of 
them by to-morrow about this time! And 
when he saw that, he arose, and went for his 
life, and came to Beer-sheba, which belongeth 
to Judah, and left his servant there. 

But he himself went a day’s journey into 
the wilderness, and came and sat down under 
a juniper tree: and he requested for himself 
that he might die; and said, It is enough; 
now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am not 
better than my fathers. 

And as he lay and slept under the juniper 
tree, behold, then an angel touched him, and 
said unto him, Arise and eat. And he looked, 
and behold, there was a cake baken on the 
coals, and a cruse of water at his head. And he 
did eat and drink, and laid him down again. 
And the angel of the Lord came again the 
second time, and touched him, and said, 
Arise and eat; because the journey is too 
great for thee. And he arose, and did eat and 
drink, and went in the strength of that meat 
forty days and forty nights, unto Horeb the 
mount of God. 

And he came thither unto a cave, and 
lodged there; and behold, the word of the 
Lord came to him and he said unto him, 
What doest thou here, Elijah? And Elijah 
said, I have been very jealous for the Lord 
God of Hosts: for the children of Israel have 
forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thine 
altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I, even I only, am left; and they 
seek my life, to take it away. And the word of 
the Lord said, Go forth, and stand upon the 
mount before the Lord. And behold, the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind 
rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the 
rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not 
in the wind: and after the wind an earth- 
quake; but the Lord was not in the earth- 
quake: and after the earthquake a fire; but 
the Lord was not in the fire: and after the 
fire a still small voice. 

And it was so, when Elijah heard it, that 
he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went 
out, and stood in the entering in of the cave. 
And behold, there came a voice unto him, 
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and said, What doest thou here, Elijah? And 
he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord 
God of Hosts: because the children of Israel 
have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down 
thine altars, and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I, even I only, am left; and they 
seek my life, to take it away. 

And the Lord said unto him, Go, return 
on thy way to the wilderness of Damascus: 
and when thou comest, anoint Hazael to be 
king over Syria. And Jehu the son of Nimshi 
shalt thou anoint to be king over Israel: 
and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel- 
meholah shalt thou anoint to be prophet in 
thy room. And it shall come to pass, that 
him that escapeth the sword of Hazael shall 
Jehu slay: and him that escapeth from the 
sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay. Yet I have 
left me seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees which have not bowed unto Baal, and 
every mouth which hath not kissed him. 

So he departed thence, and found Elisha 
the son of Shaphat, who was plowing with 
twelve yoke of oxen before him, and he with 
the twelfth: and Elijah passed by him, and 
cast his mantle upon him. 


XLIV—Socrates maintains that Injustice 
within any ‘Social Group leads to its ° 
Disruption ; among Men utterly Unjust 
there could be no Co-operation. 


s OU would not deny that a State 

Y may be unjust and may be unjustly 

attempting to enslave other States, 

or may have already enslaved them, and may 
be holding many of them in subje¢tion? ” 

“True,” he replied; “and I will add 
that the best and most perfectly unjust 
State will be most likely to do so.” 

“I know,” I said, “ that such was your 
position: but what I would further consider 
is, whether this power which is possessed by 
the superior State can exist or be exercised 
without justice or only with justice.” 

“Tf you are right in your view, and 
justice is wisdom, then only with justice; 
but if I am right, then without justice.” 

“T am delighted, Thrasymachus, to see 
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you not only nodding assent and dissent, 
but making answers which are quite excel- 
lent.” 

‘That is-out. of civility -to syou,” “ie 
replied. 

“You are very kind,” I said; ‘‘ and would 
you have the goodness also to inform me, 
whether you think that a State, or an army, 
or a band of robbers and thieves, or any 
other gang of evil-doers, could ac at all if 
they injured one another? ” 

“No, indeed,” he said, ‘they could 
not.” 

«But if they abstained from injuring 
one another, then they might act together 
better? =” 

(74 Wiesr-7 

“And this is because injustice creates 
divisions and hatreds and fighting, and jus- 
tice imparts harmony and friendship; is not 
that true, Thrasymachus? ” 

(cA agree,” hexssid,.* because  I-dotnot 
wish to quarrel with you.” 

“How good of you!” I said; “but I 
should like to know, also whether injustice, 
having this tendency to arouse hatred, 
wherever existing, among slaves or among 
freemen, will not make them hate one 
another and set them at variance and render 
them incapable of common action? ” 

° Certainly: 

“‘ And even if injustice be found in two 
only, will they not quarrel and fight, and 
become enemies to one another and to the 
juser 

Sol hey will 

“And suppose injustice abiding in a 
single person, would your wisdom say that 
she loses or that she: retains her natural 
power? ” 

“Let us assume that she retains her 
power.” 

“Yet is not the power which injustice 
exercises of such a nature that wherever she 
takes up her abode, whether in a city, in an 
army, in a family, or in any other body, that 
body is, to begin with, rendered incapable of 
united aCtion by reason of sedition and dis- 
traction; and does it not become its own 
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enemy and at variance with all that opposes 
it, and with the just? Is not this the case? ” 

Ces, centamly..” 

*“* And is not injustice equally fatal when 
existing in a single person?—in the first 
place rendering him incapable of a€tion be- 
cause he is not at unity with himself, and in 
the second place making him an enemy 
to himself and the just? Is not that true? ” 

(<4 Yes.”’ 

“* And, O my friend, surely the gods are 
just!” 

** Granted that they are.” 

“ But if so, the unjust will be the enemy 
of the gods, and the just will be theirfriend?”’ 

“‘ Feast away in triumph, and take your 
fill of the argument; I will not oppose you, 
lest I should displease the company.” 

“ Well, then, proceed with your answers, 
and let me have the remainder of my repast. 
For we have already shown that the just are 
clearly wiser and better and abler than the 
unjust, and that the unjust are incapable of 
common action; nay more, that to speak as we 
did of men who are evil ating at any time 
vigorously together is not stri€tly true, for 
if they had been perfe€tly evil, they would 
have laid hands upon one another; but it is 
evident that there must have been some rem- 
nant of justice in them, which enabled them 
to combine; if there had not been they 
would have injured one another as well as 
their victims; they were but half-villains 
in their enterprises; for had they been whole 
villains, and utterly unjust, they would have 
been utterly incapable of a€tion.” 


XLV—Plato reports Socrates’ Account of a 
Discussion on the Question whether Fus- 
tice 1s Conduct in the Interest of Rulers 
and the Strong, or of Subjects and the Weak. 


O physician, in so far as he is a 
physician, considers his own good 
in what he prescribes, but the good 
of his patient; for the true physician is also a 
ruler, having the human body as a subjeét, 
and is not a mere money-maker; that has 
been admitted. 
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“And the pilot likewise, in the strict 
sense of the term, is a ruler of sailors and 
not a mere sailor. 

“¢ And such a pilot and ruler will provide 
and prescribe for the interest of the sailor 
who is under him, and not for his own or the 
ruler’s interest. 

“Then, there is no-one in any rule who, 
in so far as he is a ruler, considers or en- 
joins what is for his own interest, but always 
what is for the interest of his subject or 
suitable to his art; to that he looks, and that 
alone he considers in everything which he 
says and does.” 

When we had got to this point in the 
argument, and every one saw that the 
definition of justice had been completely 
upset, Thrasymachus, instead of replying 
to me, said: *‘ Tell me, Socrates, have you got 
a murse?? 

“¢ Why do you ask such a question, when 
you ought rather to be answering? ”’ 

** Because she leaves you to snivel, and 
never wipes your nose; she has not even taught 
you to know the shepherd from the sheep.” 

“< What makes you say that? ” 

“¢ Because you fancy that the shepherd or 
neatherd fattens or tends the sheep or oxen 
with a view to their own good, and not to 
the good of himself or his master: and you 
further imagine that the rulers of States, if 
they are true rulers, never think of their 
subjects -as sheep, and that they are not 
studying their own advantage day and night. 
Oh, no; and so entirely astray are you in your 
ideas about the just and unjust as not even 
to know that justice and the just are in 
reality another’s good; that is to say, the 
interest of the ruler and stronger, and the 
loss of the subje€t and servant; and injustice 
the opposite: for the unjust is lord over the 
truly simple and just; he is the stronger, and 
his subje€ts do what is for his interest, and 
minister to his happiness, which is very far 
from being their own. 

‘“¢ Consider further, most foolish Socrates, 
that the just is always a loser in comparison 
with the unjust. First of all, in ‘private 
contracts: wherever the unjust is the partner 
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of the just you will find that, when the part- 
nership is dissolved, the unjust man has 
always more and the just less. Secondly, in 
their dealings with the State: when there is 
an income-tax, the just man will pay more 
and the unjust less on the same amount of 
income; and when there is anything to be 
received, the one gains nothing and the other 
much. Observe also what happens when they 
take an office; there is the just man negle¢t- 
ing his affairs and perhaps suffering other 
losses, and getting nothing out of the public, 
because he is just; moreover he is hated by his 
friends and acquaintances for refusing to 
serve them in unlawful ways. But all this is 
reversed in the case of the unjust man. 

“‘ T am speaking, as before, of injustice on 
a large scale, in which the advantage of the 
unjust is most apparent; and my meaning 
will be most clearly seen if we turn to that 
highest form of injustice in which the 
criminal is the happiest of men, and the 
sufferers, or those who refuse to do injustice, 
are the most miserable—that is to say, 
tyranny, which by fraud and force takes away 
the property of others, not little by little 
but wholesale; comprehending in one, things 
sacred as well as profane, private and public; 
for which a€ts of wrong, if he were dete¢ted 
perpetrating any one of them singly, he 
would be punished and incur great disgrace— 
they who do such wrong in particular cases 
are called robbers of temples, and man- 
stealers and burglars and swindlers and 
thieves. But when a man, besides taking 
away the money of the citizens, has made 
slaves of them, then, instead of these names 
of reproach, he is termed happy and blessed, 
not only by the citizens but by all who hear 
of his having achieved the consummation 
of injustice. For mankind censure injustice, 
fearing that they may be the victims of it, 
and not because they shrink from committing 
it. And thus, as I have shown, Socrates, 
injustice, when on a sufficient scale, has more 
strength and freedom and mastery than 
justice; and, as I said at first, justice is the 
interest of the stronger, whereas injustice 
is a man’s own profit and interest.” 
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Thrasymachus, when he had thus spoken, 
having, like a bath-man, deluged our ears 
with his words, had a mind to go away. But 
the company would not let him; they in- 
sisted that he should remain and defend his 
position; and I myself added my own hum- 
ble request that he would not leave us. 
“'Thrasymachus,” I said to him, “ excellent 
man, how suggestive are your remarks! And 
are you going to run away before you have 
fairly taught or learned whether they are 
true or not? Is the attempt to determine the 
way of man’s life so small a matter in your 
eyes—to determine how life may be passed 
by each one of us to the greatest advantage? ” 

*“* And do I differ from you,” he said, “ as 
to the importance of the inquiry? ” 

“* You appear, rather, to have no care or 
thought about us. Whether we live better 
or worse from not knowing what you say you 
know, is to you a matter of indifference. 
Prithee, friend, do not keep your knowledge 
to yourself; we are a large party; and any 
benefit which you confer upon us will be 
amply rewarded. For my own part I openly 
declare that I am not convinced, and that I 
do not believe injustice to be more gainful 
than justice, even if uncontrolled and 
allowed to have free play. For, granting that 
there may be an unjust man who is able to 
commit injustice either by fraud or force, 
still this does not convince me of the 
superior advantage of injustice, and there 
may be others who are in the same predica- 
ment with myself. Perhaps we may be wrong; 
if so, you in your wisdom should convince us 
that we are mistaken in preferring justice to 
injustice.” 

** And how am I to convince you, if you 
are not already convinced by what I have 
just said? What more can I do for you? 
Would you have me put the proof bodily 
into your souls? ”” 

“Heaven forbid! I would only ask you 
to be consistent; or, if you change, change 
openly and let there be no deception. For I 
must remark, Thrasymachus, if you will 
recall what was previously said, that al- 
though you began by defining the true phy- 
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sician in an exact sense, you did not observe 
a like exactness when speaking of the shep- 
herd. You thought that the shepherd, as a 
shepherd, tends the sheep not with a view 
to their own good, but like a mere diner or 
banqueter, with a view to the pleasures o 

the table; or, again, as a trader for sale in the 
market, and not as'a shepherd. Yet surely 
the art of the shepherd is concerned only 
with the good of his subje¢ts; he has only to 
provide the best for them, since the per- 
feCtion of the art is already ensured whenever 
all the requirements of it are satisfied. And 
that was what I was saying just now about 
the -ruler: I. conceived that, the arty or @ 
ruler, considered as ruler, whether in a 
State or in private life, could only regard the 
good of his flock or subjects; whereas you seem 
to think that the rulers in States—that is to 
say, the true rulers—like being in authority.” 

“Think! Nay, I am sure of it!” 

“Then why, in the case of lesser offices, 
do men never take them willingly without 
payment, unless under the idea that they 
govern for the advantage not of themselves 
but of others? The various arts may be doing 
their own business and benefiting that over 
which they preside; but would the artist 
receive any benefit from his art unless he 
were paid as well? I suppose not. But does he 
therefore confer no benefit when he works for 
nothing? Certainly, he confers a benefit. 

“Then now, Thrasymachus, there is no 
longer any doubt that neither arts nor 
governments provide for their own interests; 
but, as we were before saying, they rule and 
provide for the interests of their subjects, 
who are the weaker and not the stronger— 
to their good they attend, and not to the 
good of the superior.” 


XLVI—A Bible Story identifying the Wisdom 
of God with Man’s ability to unearth sel- 
jish Lies and to rescue innocent Victims 
from unjust Plots. 


HE Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
| dream by night: and God said, Ask 
what I shall give thee. 
And Solomon said, Thou hast shewed 
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unto thy servant David my father great 
mercy, according as he walked before thee in 
truth, and in righteousness, and-in upright- 
ness of heart with thee; and thou hast kept 
for him this great kindness, that thou hast 
given him a son to sit on his throne, as it is 
this day. 

And now, O Lord my God, thou hast 
made thy servant king instead of David my 
father: and I am but a little child: I know 
not how to go out or come in. 

And thy servant is in the midst of thy 
people which thou hast chosen, a great 
people, that cannot be numbered nor 
counted for multitude. 

Give therefore thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge thy people, that I 
may discern between good and bad: for who 
is able to judge this thy so great a people? 

And the speech pleased the Lord, that 
Solomon had asked this thing. 

And God said unto him, Because thou 
hast asked this thing, and hast not asked for 
thyself long life; neither hast asked riches for 
thyself, nor hast asked the life of thine 
enemies; but hast asked for thyself under- 
standing to discern judgment; 

Behold, I have done according to thy 
words: lo, I have given thee a wise and an 
understanding heart; so that there was none 
like thee before thee, neither after thee shall 
any arise like unto thee. - 

And I have also given thee that which 
thou hast not asked, both riches and honour: 
so that there shall not be any among the 
kings like unto thee all thy days. 

And if thou wilt walk in my ways, to 
keep my statutes and my commandments, as 
thy father David did walk, then I will 
lengthen thy days. 

And Solomon awoke; and, behold, it was 
a dream. And he came to Jerusalem, and 
stood before the ark of the covenant of the 
Lord, and offered up burnt offerings, and 
offered peace offerings, and made a feast to 
all his servants. 

Then came there two women that were 
harlots, unto the king, and stood. before 
him. 
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And the one woman said, O my lord, I 
and this woman dwell in one house; and I 
was delivered of a child with her in the 
house. 

And it came to pass the third day after 
that I was delivered, that this woman was 
delivered also: and we were together; there 
was no stranger with us in the house, save we 
two in the house. 

And this woman’s child died in the night; 
because she overlaid it. And she arose at 
midnight, and took my son from beside me, 
while thine handmaid slept, and laid it in 
her bosom, and laid her dead child in my 
bosom. 

And when I rose in the morning. to 
give my child suck, behold, it was dead: 
but when I had considered it in the morn- 
ing, behold it was not my son, which I did 
bear. 

And the other woman said, Nay; but the 
living is my son, and the dead is thy son. 
And this said, No; but the dead is thy son, 
and the living is my son. Thus they spake 
before the king. 

Then said the king, The one saith, This 
is my son that liveth, and thy son is the dead: 
and the other saith, Nay; but thy son is the 
dead, and my son is the living. 

And the king said, Bring me a sword. 
And they brought a sword before the 
king. 

And the king said, Divide the living child 
in two, and give half to the one, and half to 
the other. 

Then spake the woman whose the. living © 
child was unto the king, for her bowels 
yearned upon her son, and she said, O my 
lord, give her the living child, and in no wise 
slay it. But the other said, Let it be neither 
mine nor thine, but divide it. 

Then the king answered and said, Give 
her the living child, and in no wise slay it: 
she is the mother thereof. . 

And all Israel heard of the judgment 
which the king had judged; and they 
feared the king: for they saw that the 
wisdom of God was in him, to do judg- 
ment. 
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XLVII—Fohn Bunyan decides that his 
Mission is one for which he must break 
the Law and, if need be, undergo Imprison- 
ment. 


| | PON the 12th of this instant Novem- 
ber, 1660, I was desired by some of the 
friends in the country to come to 
teach at Samsell, by Harlington, in Bedford- 
shire. To whom I made a promise, if the Lord 
permitted, to be with them on the time 
aforesaid. The Justice hearing thereof, forth- 
with issued out his warrant to take me, and 
bring me before him, and in the meantime to 
keep a very strong watch about the house 
where the meeting should be kept, as if we 
that were to meet together in that place did 
intend to do some fearful business, to the 
destruction of the country; when, alas, the 
constable, when he came in, found us only 
with our Bibles in our hands, ready to speak 
and hear the Word of God; for we were just 
about to begin our exercise. Nay, we had 
begun in prayer for the blessing of God upon 
our opportunity, intending to have preached 
the Word of the Lord unto them there present. 
But the constable coming in prevented 
us. So that I was taken and forced to depart 
the room. But had I been minded to play 
the coward, I could have escaped and kept 
out of his hands. For when I was come to my 
friend’s house there was whispering that 
that day I should be taken, for there was a 
warrant out to take me; which when my 
friend heard, he being somewhat timorous, 
questioned whether we had best have our 
meeting or not; and whether it might not be 
better for me to depart, lest they should take 
me and have me before the Justice, and after 
that send me to prison (for he knew better 
than I what spirit they were of, living by 
them); to whom I said, ‘‘ No, by no means, 
I will not stir, neither will I have the meeting 
dismissed for this. Come, be of good cheer, 
let us not be daunted; our cause is good, we 
need not be ashamed of it; to preach God’s 
Word it is so good a work, that we shall be 
well rewarded, if we suffer for that, or to 
this purpose” ; but as for my friend, I think 
he was more afraid of me than of himself. 
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After this I walked into the close, where, 
I somewhat seriously considering the matter, 
this came into my mind: That I had showed 
myself hearty and courageous in my preach- 
ing, and had, blessed be Grace, made it my 
business to encourage others; therefore, 
thought I, if I should now run, and make an 
escape, it will be of a very ill savour in the 
country. For what will my weak and newly 
converted brethren think of it but that I 
was not so strong in deed as I was in word? 
Also I feared that if I should run, now there 
was a warrant out for me, I might by so 
doing make them afraid to stand, when 
great words only should be spoken to them. 
Besides, I thought that, seeing God of his 
mercy should choose me to go upon the 
forlorn hope in this country; that 1s, to be 
the first that should be opposed for the 
Gospel; if I should fly, it might be a dis- 
couragement to the whole body that might 
follow after. And further, I thought the 
world thereby would take occasion at my 
cowardliness to have blasphemed the Gospel, 
and to have had some ground to suspe¢t worse 
of me and my profession than I deserved. 

These things with others considered by 
me, I came in again to the house with a full 
resolution to keep the meeting, and not to go 
away, though I could have been gone about 
an hour before the officer apprehended me; 
but I would not; for I was resolved to see the 
utmost of what they could say or do unto me.. 


XLVIII—Benjamin Franklin gives expression 
to a profoundly statesmanlike Attitude of 
Mind worthy of imitation by any Worker in 
a great Social Cause. 


R PRESIDENT,—I confess that 
M(t are several parts of this Consti- 

tution which I do not at present 
approve, but I am not sure I shall never 
approve them. For, having lived long, I have 
experienced many instances of being obliged 
by better information, or fuller consideration, 
to change opinions even on important sub- 
jects which I once thought right, but found 
to be otherwise. It is therefore that, the 
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older I grow, the more apt I am to doubt my 
own judgment, and to pay more respect to 
the judgment of others. 

Most men, indeed, as well as most seéts in 
religion, think themselves in possession of all 
truth, and that wherever others differ from 
them it is so far error. Steele, a Protestant, in 
a dedication, tells the Pope that the only 
difference between our Churches, in their 
opinions of the certainty of their do@trines, 
is, “the Church of Rome is infallible, and 
the Church of England is never in the 
wrong.” But though many private persons 
think almost as highly of their own infalli- 
bility as of that of their se€t, few express it 
so naturally as a certain French lady, who, 
in a dispute with her sister, said: “I don’t 
know how it happens, sister, but I meet with 
nobody but myself that is always in the 
right—il n’y a que moi qui a toujours 
raison.” 

In these sentiments, Sir, I agree to this 
Constitution, with all its faults, if they are 
such; because I think a general Government 
necessary for us, and there is no form of 
government but what may be a blessing to 
the people if well administered; and believe 
further that this is likely to be well adminis- 
tered for a course of years, and can only end 
in despotism, as other forms have done before 
it, when the people shall become so corrupted 
as to need despotic government, being 
incapable of any other. 

I doubt, too, whether any other Conven- 
tion we can obtain may be able to make a 
better Constitution, for when you assemble 
a number of men to have the advantage of 
their joint wisdom, you inevitably assemble 
with those men all their prejudices, their 
passions, their errors of opinion, their local 
interests, and their selfish views. From such 
an assembly can a perfect production be 
expected? It therefore astonishes me, Sir, to 
find this system approaching so near to 
perfection as it does; and I think it will 
astonish our enemies, who are waiting with 
confidence to hear that our councils are 
confounded, like those of the builders of 
Babel; and that our States are on the point 
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of separation, only to meet hereafter for the 
purpose of cutting one another’s throats. 

Thus I consent, Sir, to this Constitution, 
because I expeét no better, and because I am 
not sure that it is not the best. The opinions 
I have had of its errors I sacrifice to the 
public good. I have never whispered a 
syllable of them abroad. Within these walls 
they were born, and here they shall die. If 
every one of us, in returning to our con- 
stituents, were to report the objections he 
has had to it, and endeavour to gain partisans 
in support of them, we might prevent its 
being generally received, and thereby lose all 
the salutary effets and great advantages 
resulting naturally in our favour among 
foreign nations, as well as among ourselves, 
from our real or apparent unanimity. Much 
of the strength and efficiency of any govern- 
ment, in procuring and securing happiness 
to the people, depends on opinion—on the 
general opinion of the goodness of the 
government as well as of the wisdom and 
integrity of its governors. I hope, therefore, 
that for our own sakes, as a part of the 
people, and for the sake of posterity, we shall 
act heartily and unanimously in recommend- 
ing this Constitution (if approved by Con- 
gress and confirmed by the Conventions) 
wherever our influence may extend, and turn 
our future thoughts and endeavours to the 
means of having it well administered. 

On the whole, Sir, I cannot help express- 
ing a wish that every member of the Con- 
vention who may still have objections to it 
would, with me, on this occasion doubt a 
little of his own infallibility, and, to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to this 
instrument. 


XLIX—The Qualities Requisite in a good 
Officer of the State. 


rene things are requisite to a good 


officer of the common weal: ability, 
clean hands, dispatch, patience and 
impartiality. 
He that understands not his employment, 
whatever else he knows, must be unfit for it, 
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and the public suffers by his inexpertness. 
They that-are able should be just too, or the 
government may be the worse for their 
capacity. 

Covetousness in such men prompts them 
to prostitute the public for gain. The taking 
of a bribe or gratuity should be punished 
with as severe penalties as the defrauding of 
the State. Let men have sufficient salaries 
and <exceed* them at ‘ther =peril- itis 4 
dishonour to government that its officers 
should live on benevolence; as it ought to be 
infamous for officers to dishonour the public 
by being twice paid for the same business. 
But to be paid, and not to do business, is 
rank oppression. 

Dispatch is a great and good quality in 
an officer where duty, not gain, excites it. 
But of this too many make their private 
market and overplus to their wages. Thus the 
salary is for doing, and the bribe for dis- 
patching the business; as if business could be 
done before it were dispatched; or what 
ought to be done ought not to be dispatched ; 
or they were to be paid apart, one by the 
government, the other by the party. Dis- 
patch is as much the duty of an officer as 
doing, and very much the honour of the 
government he serves. Delays have been 
more injurious than dire¢t injustice. They 
too often starve those they dare not deny. 
The very winner is made a loser, because he 
pays twice for his own, like those that 
purchase estates mortgaged before to the full 
value. Our law says well, to delay justice is 
injustice. Not to have a right, and not to 
come at it, differs little. “ Refuse or dispatch” 
is the duty and wisdom of a good officer. 

Patience is a virtue everywhere, but it 
shines with great lustre in the men of 
government. Some are so proud or testy, they 
will not hear what they should redress; 
others so weak, they sink or burst under the 
weight of their office, though they can lightly 
run away with the salary of it. Business can 
never be well done that is not well under- 
stood, which cannot be without patience. It 
is cruelty indeed not to give the unhappy, 
whom we ought to help, an hearing; but it 
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is the top of oppression to browbeat the 
humble and modest miserable when they 
seek relief. Some, it is true, are unreasonable 
in their desires and hopes; but then we should 
inform, not rail at and reject them. It is 
therefore as great an instance of wisdom as a 
man in business can give, to be patient under 
the impertinences and contradictions that 
attend it. Method goes far to prevent trouble 
in business; for it makes the task easy, hinders 
confusion, saves abundance of time, and 
instructs those that have business depending, 
both what to do and what to hope. 

Impartiality, though it be the last, is not 
the least part of the character of a good 
magistrate. It is noted as a fault in holy 
writ even to regard the poor—how much 
more the rich!—in judgment. If our compas- 
sion must not sway us, less should our fears, 
profits or prejudices. Justice is justly repre- 
sented blind, because she sees no difference 
in the parties concerned. She has but one 
scale and weight for rich and poor, great and 
small. Her sentence is not guided by the 
person, but the cause. The impartial judge 
in judgment knows nothing but the law, the 
prince no more than the peasant, his kindred 
than a stranger. Nay, his enemy is sure to be 
upon equal terms with his friend, when he 
is upon the bench. Impartiality is the life of 
justice, as that is of government. Nor is it 
only a benefit to the State, for private 
families cannot subsist comfortably without 
ice 

Parents that are partial are ill obeyed by 
their children, and partial masters not better 
served by their servants. Partiality is always 
indirect, if not dishonest, for it shows a bias 
where reason would have none, if not an 
injury, which justice everywhere forbids. As 
it makes favourites without reason, so it uses 
no reason in judging of aCtions, thus con- 
firming the proverb, the crow thinks her own 
bird the fairest. What some see to be no fault 
in one, they will have criminal in another. 
Nay, how ugly do our own failings look to 
us in the persons of others, which yet we see 
not in ourselves. And but too common it is 
for some people not to know their own 
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maxims and principles in the mouths of other 
men when they give occasion to use them. 
Partiality corrupts our judgment of persons 
and things, of ourselves and others. It con- 
tributes more than anything to fa@tions in 
government, and feuds in families. It is a 
prodigal passion, that seldom returns until it 
is hunger-bit, and disappointments bring it 
within bounds. 


L—From a Speech on the coming Abolition of 
War, in which the Orator implies. that 
Man’s Response to the Ideal of Universal 
Justice 1s like the Response of Winter 
Trees to the call of Spring. 


NCE upon a time there was an en- 

chanted forest. It had been stripped 

of all verdure; it was wild and for- 
bidding. The trees, tossed by the bitter 
winter wind that never ceased, struck one 
another with a sound as of breaking swords. 
When, at last, after a long series of freezing 
nights and sunless days that seemed like 
nights, all living creatures trembled with 
the first call of spring, the trees became afraid 
of the sap that began to move within them. 
And the solitary and bitter spirit that had 
its dwelling within the hard bark of each of 
them, said very low, with a shudder that 
came up from the deepest roots: 

““ Have a care; if thou art the first to 
risk yielding to the wooing of the new season, 
if thou art the first to turn thy lance-like 
buds into blossoms and leaves, their delicate 
raiment will be torn by the rough blows of 
the trees that have been slower to put forth 
leaves and flowers.” 

And the proud and melancholy spirit 
that was shut up within the great Druidical 
oak spoke to its tree with peculiar insistence 
— Wilt thou, too, seek to join the universal 
love-feast, thou whose noble branches have 
been broken by the storm? ” 

Thus, in the enchanted forest, mutual 
distrust drove back the sap, and prolonged 
the death-like winter even after the call of 
spring. 

By what mysterious influence was the 
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grim charm broken? Did some tree find the 
courage to act alone, like those April poplars 
that break into a shower of verdure and give 
from afar the signal for a renewal of all 
life? Or did a warmer and more life-giving 
beam start the sap moving in all the trees at 
once? For lo! in a single day the whole forest 
burst forth into a magnificent flowering of 
joy and peace. 

Gentlemen, if you will allow me to fit 
my toast to this old allegory, and to give it 
before you and with you the form of an 
invocation to Nature, I will drink to the 
sunbeam that charmed the whole forest into 
bloom. 


LI—Burke advocates that real Peace can 
only be introduced by removing Grounds of 
Difference and establishing Identity of 
Interests. 


| a proposition is Peace. Not Peace 
through the medium. of War; not 
Peace to be hunted through the 
labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations: 
not Peace to arise out of universal discord, 
fomented, from principle, in all parts of the 
Empire; not Peace to depend on the juridical 
determination of perplexing questions, or the 
precise marking the shadowy boundaries of a 
complex Government. It is simple Peace; 
sought in its natural course, and in its ordin- 
ary haunts. ; 

It is Peace sought in the spirit of. peace, 
and laid in principles purely pacific. 1 propose 
by removing the ground of the difference, and 
by restoring the former unsuspecting confi- 
dence of the Colonies in the Mother Country, 
to give permanent satisfaction to your people; 
and (far from a scheme of ruling by discord) 
to reconcile them to each other in the same 
act, and by the bond of the very same in- 
terest, which reconciles them to British 
government. 

My idea is nothing more. Refined policy 
ever has been the parent of confusion; and 
ever will be so, as long as the world endures. 
Plain good intention, which is as easily dis- 
covered at the first view as fraud is surely 
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detected at last, is, let me say, of no mean 
force in the government of mankind. Gen- 
uine simplicity of heart is a healing and 
cementing principle. My plan, therefore, 
being formed upon the most simple grounds 
imaginable, may disappoint some people when 
they hear it. It has nothing to recommend it 
to the pruriency of curious ears. There is 
nothing at all new and captivating in it. It 
has nothing of the splendour of the project 
which has been lately laid upon your table 
by the noble lord in the blue riband. It does 
not propose to fill your lobby with squab- 
bling Colony Agents, who will require the 
interposition of your Mace, at every instant, 
to keep the peace amongst them. It does not 


institute a magnificent auction of finance, — 


where captivated provinces come to general 
ransom by bidding against each other, until 
you knock down the hammer, and determine 
a proportion of payments beyond all the 
powers of algebra to equalize and settle. 

The plan which I shall presume to 
suggest derives, however, one great advan- 
tage from the proposition and registry of that 
noble lord’s project. The idea of conciliation 
is admissible. First, the House, in accepting 
the resolution moved by the noble lord, has 
admitted—notwithstanding the menacing 
front of our Address, notwithstanding our 
heavy Bills of Pains and Penalties—that we 
do not think ourselves precluded from all 
ideas of free grace and bounty. 

‘The House. has, gone farther; at. has 
declared conciliation admissible, previous to 
any submission on the part of America. 

The principle of this proceeding is large 
enough for my purpose. The means proposed 
by the noble lord for carrying his ideas into 
execution, I think, indeed, are very indiffer- 
ently suited to the end; and this I shall en- 
deavour to show you before I sit down. But, 
for the present, I take my ground on the 
admitted principle. I mean to give peace. 
Peace implies reconciliation; and where 
there has been a material. dispute, recon- 
ciliation does in a manner always imply 
concession on the one part or on the other. 
In this state of things I make no difficulty in 
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affirming that the proposal ought to originate 
from us. Great and acknowledged force is not 
impaired, either in effect or in opinion, by an 
unwillingness to exert itself. The superior 
power may offer peace with honour and with 
safety. 


LII—Mrs Browning affirms that W ar 1s better 
than a Peace which 1s Gagged Despair. 


CRY is up in England, which doth ring 
A™ hollow world through, that for 


ends of trade 
And virtue and God’s better worshipping, 
We henceforth should exalt the name of 
Peace, 
And leave those rusty wars that eat the soul— 
Besides their clippings at our golden 
fleece! 
I, too, have loved peace, and from bole to 
bole 
Of immemorial undeciduous trees 
Would write, as lovers use, upon a scroll, 
The holy name of Peace, and set it high 
Where none could pluck it down. On trees, 
I say,— 
Not upon gibbets !—With the greenery 
Of dewy branches and the flowery May, 
Sweet meditation betwixt earth and sky 
Providing, for the shepherd’s holiday. 
Not upon gibbets! though the vulture 
leaves 
The bones to quiet, which he first picked 
bare. 
Not upon dungeons! though the wretch 
who grieves 
And groans within, less stirs the outer air 
Than any little field-mouse stirs the 
sheaves. 
Not upon chain-bolts! though the slave’s 
despair ; 
Has dulled his helpless miserable brain, 
And left him blank beneath the freeman’s 
whip, 
To sing and laugh out idiocies of pain. 
Nor yet on starving homes! where many a lip 
Has sobbed itself asleep through curses 
vain. 
I love no Peace which is not fellowship 
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And which includes not mercy. I would 
have 
Rather the raking of the guns across 
The world, and shrieks against Heaven’s 
architrave; 
Rather the struggle in the slippery fosse 
Of dying men and horses, and the wave 
Blood-bubbling. ... Enough said !—by 
Christ’s own cross, 
And by this faint heart of my womanhood, 
_ Such things are better than a Peace that sits 
Beside a hearth in self-commended mood, 
And takes no thought how wind and rain 
by fits 
Are howling out of doors against the good 
Of the poor wanderer. What! your peace 
admits 
Of outside anguish while it keeps at home? 
T loathe to take its name upon my tongue. 
Tis nowise peace: ’tis treason, stiff with 
doom— 
° Tis gagged despair and inarticulate wrong ;— 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ’neath 
the thong; =.” 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs 
out-press 
The life from these Italian souls, in brief! 
O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteous- 
ness, 
Constrain the anguished worlds from sin 
and grief, 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them 
with redress, 
And give us peace which is no counterfeit! 


LIII—A scene from “ Cesar and Cleopatra” 
wherein Caesars Horror at the Sight of 
Retaliation, Bloodshed and self-centred 
Cunning 15 vividly expressed. 

(Csar turns from Cieoparra and 15 about 
to go out when APoLLoporvs and BRITAN- 


nus drag in Lucius Seprimius to him. 
Rurio follows. Cmsar shudders. | 


Csar: 
Again, Pompey’s murderer! 
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Rurio: 
The town has gone mad, I think. They 
are for tearing the palace down and driv- 
ing us into the sea straight away. We laid 
hold of this renegade in clearing them out 
of the courtyard. 


Cmsar: 
Release him. [They let go his arms.| What 
has offended the citizens, Lucius Sep- 
timius? 


Lucius: 
What did you expect, Cesar? Pothinus 


was a favourite of theirs. 


Csar: 
What has happened to Pothinus? I set 
him free, here, not half an hour ago. Did 
they not pass him out? 


Tees: 
Ay, through the gallery arch sixty feet 
above ground, with three inches of steel 
in his ribs. He is as dead as Pompey. We 


are quits now, as to killing—you and I. 


Cassar (shocked): : 
Assassinated!—our prisoner, our guest! 


[He turns reproachfully on Rurio.] Rufio! 


Rurio (emphatically—anticipating the ques- 
tion) : 
Whoever did it was a wise man and a 
friend of yours [CLEOPATRA 15 greatly em- 
boldened] ; but none of us had a hand in it. 
So it is no use to frown at me. [Cmsar 
turns and looks at CLEOPATRA. | 


Creopatra (violently—rising) : 
He was slain by order of the Queen of 
Egypt. I am not Julius Cesar the dreamer, 
who allows every slave to insult him. 
Rufio has said I did well: now the others 
shall judge me too. [She turns to the others.} 
This Pothinus sought to make me conspire 
with him to betray Cesar to Achillas and 
Ptolemy. I refused: and he cursed me and 
came privily to Cesar to accuse me of his 
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own treachery. I caught him in the act; 
and he insulted me—me, the Queen—to 
my face. Cesar would not avenge me: he 
spoke him fair and set him free. Was I 
right to avenge myself? Speak, Lucius. 


Lucius: 
I do not gainsay it. But you will get little 
thanks from Cesar for it. 


CLEOPATRA: 


Speak, Apollodorus. Was I wrong? 


APOLLODORUS: 
I have only one word of blame, most 
beautiful. You should have called upon me, 
your knight: and in fair duel I should have 


slain the slanderer. 


CLEOPATRA (passionately) : 
I will be judged by your very slave, Cesar. 


Britannus: speak. Was I wrong? 


BRITANNUS: 
Were treachery, falsehood and disloyalty 
left unpunished, society must become like 
an arena full of wild beasts, tearing one 
another to pieces. Cesar is in the wrong. 


Casar (with quiet bitterness) : 
And so the verdiét is against me, it seems. 


CLEOPATRA (vehemently) : 
Listen to me, Cesar. If one man in all 
Alexandria can be found to say that I did 
wrong, I swear to have myself crucified 
on the door of the palace by my own slaves. 


Csar: 
If one man in all the world can be found, 
now or forever, to know that you did wrong, 
that man will have either to conquer the 
world as I have, or be crucified by it. 
[The uproar in the streets again reaches 
them.| Do you hear? These knockers at 
your gate are also believers in vengeance 
and in stabbing. You have slain their 
leader: it is right that they shall slay you. 
If you doubt it, ask your four counsellors 
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here. And then in the name of that right 
he emphasizes the word with great scorn] 
shall I not slay them for murdering their 
Queen, and be slain in my turn by their 
countrymen as the invader of their father- 
land? Can Rome do less then than slay these 
slayers, too, to show the world how Rome 
avenges her sons and her honour? And so, 
to the end of history, murder shall breed 
murder, always in the name of right and 
honour and peace, until the gods are tired 
of blood and create a race that can under- 
stand. [Fierce uproar. CLEOPATRA becomes 
white with terror.| Hearken, you who must 
not be insulted. Go near enough to catch 
their words: you will find them bitterer 
than the tongue of Pothinus. [Loftzly, 
wrapping himself up in an impenetrable 
dignity.| Let the Queen of Egypt now give 
her orders for vengeance, and take her. 
measures for defence; for she has re- 
nounced Cesar. [He turns to go.| 


CLeopatra (terrified, running to him and 
falling on her knees): ; 
You will not desert me, Cesar. You will 
defend the palace? 


CESAR: 
You have taken the powers of life and 
death upon you. I am only a dreamer. 


CLEOPATRA: 


But they will kill me. 


Cesar: 


And why not? 


CLEOPATRA: 


In pity— 


Czsar: . 
Pity! What! has it come to this so sud- 
denly, that nothing can save you now but 
pity? Did it save Pothinus? 


[She rises, wringing her hands, and goes back 
to the bench in despair. ApoLLoporus 
shows his sympathy with her by quietly 
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posting himself behind the bench. The 
sky has by this time become the most vivid 
purple, and soon begins to change to a 
glowing pale orange, against which the 


colonnade and the great image show darklier 
and darklter. | 


Rurio: 
Cesar: enough of preaching. The enemy 
is at the gate. 


Camsar (turning on him and giving way to his 
wrath) : 

Ay; and what has held him baffled at the 
gate all these months? Was it my folly, 
as you deem it, or your wisdom? In this 
Egyptian Red Sea of blood, whose hand 
has held all your heads above the waves? 
[Turning on CrEopatra.| And yet, when 
Cesar says to such an one, “ Friend, go 
free,” you, clinging for your little lifetomy 
sword, dare steal out and stab him in the 
back? And you, soldiers and gentlemen, 
and honest servants as you forget that you 
are, applaud this assassination, and say 
*“‘ Cesar is in the wrong.” By the gods, I 
am tempted to open my hand and let 
you all sink into the flood. 


CLEOPATRA (with a ray of cunning hope): 
But, Cesar, if you do, you will perish 
yourself. [Camsar’s eyes blaze.] 


Rurio (greatly alarmed) : 
Now, by great Jove, you filthy little 
Egyptian rat, that is the very word to 
make him walk out alone into the city 
and leave us here to be cut to pieces! 


LIV—Abraham Lincoln's Address at the 
Dedication of the National Cemetery at 
Gettysburg, and his Letter to a Woman 
whose five Sons had died in Battle. 
OURSCORE and seven years ago our 

Primes brought forth upon this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in 

liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 

that all men are created equal. 
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Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate 
a portion of that field as a final resting- 
place for those who here gave their lives 
that that nation might live. It is alto- 
gether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, 


“we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 


ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above 
our power to add or detract. The world will 
little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us; 
that from these honoured dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain; that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 


To Mrs. Bixley, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Madam, 

I have been shown in the files of the 
War Department a statement of the Ad- 
jutant-General of Massachusetts that you 
are the mother of five sons who have died 
gloriously on the field of battle. I feel how 
weak and fruitless must be any words of 
mine which should attempt to beguile you 
from the grief of a loss so overwhelming. 
But I cannot refrain from tendering to you 
the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save. I 
pray that our heavenly Father may assuage 
the anguish of your bereavement, and leave 
you only the cherished memory of the loved 
and lost, and the solemn pride that must be 
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yours to have laid so costly a sacrifice upon 
the altar of freedom. 
Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Nov. 21, 1864. 


LV—Burke pleads for that Principle of Gov- 
ernment which has since been adopted by 
England towards all her Colonies. 


OULD anything be a subject of 
(Snore just alarm to America, than to 

see you go out of the plain high road 
of finance, and give up your most certain 
revenues and your clearest interests, merely 
for the sake of insulting your Colonies ? 
No man ever doubted that the commodity 
of tea could bear an imposition of threepence. 
But no commodity will bear threepence, or 
will bear a penny, when the general feelings 
of men are irritated, and two millions of 
people are resolved not to pay. 

The feelings of the Colonies were for- 
merly the feelings of Great Britain. ‘Theirs 
were formerly the feelings of Mr Hampden 
when called upon for the payment of twenty 
shillings. Would twenty shillings have ruined 
Mr Hampden’s fortune ? No! But the pay- 
ment of half twenty shillings, on the prin- 
ciple it was demanded, would have made 
him a slave. It is the weight of that preamble, 
of which you are so fond, and not the weight 
of the duty, that the Americans are unable 
and unwilling to bear. 

It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this 
measure, and nothing else, that we are at 
issue. It is a principle of political expediency. 
Your Act of 1767 asserts, that it is expedient 
to raise a revenue in America; your Act of 
1769, which takes away that revenue, con- 
tradicts the Act of 1767; and, by something 
much stronger than words, asserts, that it 
is not expedient. It is a reflection upon your 
wisdom to persist in a solemn Parliamentary 
declaration of the expediency of any object, 
for which, at the same time, you make no 
sort of provision. 

And pray, Sir, let not this circumstance 
escape you; it is very material: that the 
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preamble of this A€t, which we wish to repeal, 
is not declaratory of a right, as some gentle- 
men seem to argue it; it is only a recital of the 
expediency of a certain exercise of a right 
supposed already to have been asserted; an 
exercise you are now contending for by ways 
and means which you confess, though they 
were obeyed, to be utterly insufficient for 
their purpose. You are therefore at this 
moment in the awkward situation of fighting 
for a phantom; a quiddity; a thing that wants 
not only a substance but even a name; for a 
thing which is neither abstract right nor 
profitable enjoyment. 

They tell you, Sir, that your dignity is 
tied to it. I know not how it happens, but 
this dignity of yours is a terrible incumbrance 
to you; for it has of late been ever at war with 
your interest, your equity, and every idea of 
your policy. Show the thing you contend for 
to be reason; show it to be common sense; 
show it to be the means of attaining some 
useful end; and then I am content to allow 
it what dignity you please. But what dignity 
is derived from the perseverance in absurdity, 
is more than ever I could discern. The 
honourable gentleman has said well—indeed, 
in most of his general observations I agree 
with him—that this subject does not stand 
as it did formerly. Oh, certainly not! Every 
hour you continue on this ill-chosen ground, 
your difficulties thicken on you; and there- 
fore my conclusion is, remove from a bad 
position as quickly as you can. The disgrace, 
and the necessity, of yielding, both of them, 
grow upon you every hour of your delay. 


LVI—W hen England refuses Liberty to a De- 
pendency, she casts Contempt upon the 
First Principle of her own Constitution. 


ERHAPS a more smooth and accom- 
Precasing spirit of freedom in them 

would be more acceptable to us. 
Perhaps ideas of liberty might be desired, 
more reconcilable with an arbitrary and 
boundless authority. Perhaps we might wish 
the Colonists to be persuaded, that their 
liberty is more secure when held in trust for 
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them by us, as their guardians during a 
perpetual minority, than with any part of it 
in their own hands. 

The question is, not whether their spirit 
deserves praise or blame; but—what, in the 
name of God, shall we do with it? You have 
before you the objet, such as it is, with all 
its glories, with all its imperfe€tions on its 
head. You see the magnitude; the import- 
ance; the temper; the habits; the disorders. 
By all these considerations we are strongly 
urged to determine something concerning it. 
We are called upon to fix some rule and line 
for our future conduét, which may give a 
little stability to our politics, and prevent the 
return of such unhappy deliberations as the 
present. 

Every such return will bring the matter 
before us in a still more untraCtable form. 
For what astonishing and incredible things 
have we not seen already! What monsters 
have not been generated from this unnatural 
contention! Whilst every principle of author- 
ity and resistance has been pushed, upon both 
sides, as far as it would go, there is nothing so 
solid and certain, either in reasoning or in 
practice, that has not been shaken. 

Until very lately, all authority in America 
seemed to be nothing but an emanation from 
yours. Even the popular part of the Colony 
Constitution derived all its activity, and its 
first vital movement, from the pleasure of the 
Crown. We thought, Sir, that the utmost 
which the discontented Colonists could do, 
‘was to disturb authority; we never dreamt 
they could of themselves supply it; knowing 
in general what an operose business it is, tc 
establish a Government absolutely new. But 
having, for our purposes, in this contention, 
resolved, that none but an obedient Assembly 
should sit; the humours of the people there, 
finding all passage through the legal channel 
stopped, with great violence broke out 
another way. Some provinces have tried their 
experiment, as we have tried ours; and theirs 
has succeeded. 

The evil arising from hence is this: that, 
the Colonists having once found the possibi- 
lity of enjoying the advantages of order in the 
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midst of a struggle for liberty, such struggles 
will not henceforward seem so terrible to the 
settled and sober part of mankind as they had 
appeared before the trial. 

Pursuing the same plan of punishing by 
the denial of the exercise of Government to. 
still greater lengths, we wholly abrogated the 
ancient Government of Massachusetts. We 
were confident that the first feeling, if not 
the very prospe¢t, of anarchy would instantly 
enforce a complete submission. ‘he experi- 
ment was tried. A new, strange, unexpected 
face of things appeared. Anarchy is found 
tolerable.. A. .vast. ‘province has- .new 
subsisted, and subsisted in a considerable 
degree of health and vigour, for near 
a twelvemonth, without Governor, without 
public Council, without Judges, without 
executive Magistrates. How long it 
will continue in this state, or what may arise 
out of this unheard-of situation, how can the 
wisest of us conjecture? Our late experience 
has taught us that many of those fundamental 
principles, formerly believed infallible, are 
either not of the importance they were 
imagined to be; or that we have not at all 
adverted to some other far more important 
and far more powerful principles, which 
entirely overrule those we had considered as 
omnipotent. 

I am much against any further experi- 
ments, which tend to put to the proof any 
more of these allowed opinions, which con- 
tribute so much to the public tranquillity. 
In effe&t, we suffer as much at home by this 
loosening of all ties, and this concussion of all 
established opinions, as we do abroad. For, 
in order to prove that the Americans have no 
right to their liberties, we are every day 
endeavouring to subvert the maxims which 
preserve the whole spirit of our own. To 
prove that the Americans ought not to be 
free, we are obliged to depreciate the value 
of freedom itself; and we never seem to gain 
a paltry advantage over them in debate, 
without attacking some of those princi- 
ples, or deriding some of those feelings, 
for which our ancestors have shed their 


blood. 
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LVII—The Universe declares the Glory: of 
Man; but Man will not attain to full 
Stature until all Mankind alike are equal 
in full-blown Powers. 


HE wroth sea’s waves are edged 
With foam, white as the bitten lip of 
hate, 
When, in the solitary waste, strange groups 
Of young volcanoes come up, cyclops-like, 
Staring together with their eyes on flame— 
God tastes a pleasure in their uncouth pride! 
Then all is still; earth is a wintry clod: 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, 
passes 
Over its breast to waken it, rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon rough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks of 
frost, 
Like a smile striving at a wrinkled face; 
The grass grows bright, the boughs are swoln 
with blooms 
Like chrysalids impatient for the air, 
The shining dorrs are busy, beetles run 
Along the furrows, ants make their ado; 
Above, birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 
Soars up and up, shivering for very joy; 
Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing-gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets; savage creatures seek 
Their loves in wood and plain—and God 
renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus he dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 
To Man—the consummation of this scheme 
Of being, the completion of this sphere 
Of life: whose attributes had here and there 
Been scattered o’er the visible world before, 
Asking to be combined; dim fragments meant 
To be united in some wondrous whole, 
Imperfect qualities throughout creation, 
Suggesting some one creature yet to make, 
Some point where all those scattered rays 
should meet 
Convergent in the faculties of man. 


Man, once descried, imprints for ever 

His presence on all lifeless things; the winds 

Are henceforth voices, wailing or a shout, 

A querulous mutter or a quick gay laugh, 
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Never a senseless gust now man is born. 

The herded pines commune and have deep 
thoughts, 

A secret they assemble to discuss 

When the sun drops behind their trunks, 
which glare 

Like grates of hell: the peerless cup afloat 

Of the lake-lily is an urn, some nymph 

Swims bearing high above her head: no bird 

Whistles unseen, but through the gaps above 

That let light in upon the gloomy woods, 

‘A shape peeps from the breezy forest-top, 

Arch with small puckered mouth and 
mocking eye. 

The morn has enterprise, deep quiet droops 

With evening, triumph takes the sunset hour, 

Voluptuous transport ripens with the corn 

Beneath a warm moon like a happy face: 


—And this to fill us with regard for man, 

With apprehension of his passing worth, 

Desire to work his proper nature out, 

And ascertain his rank and final place. 

For these things tend still upward; progress is: 

The law of life; man is not Man as yet. 

Nor shall I deem his objeét served, his end 

Attained, his genuine strength put fairly 
forth, 

While only here and there a star dispels 

The darkness, here and there a towering mind. 

O’erlooks its prostrate fellows: when the host 

Is out at once to the despair of night, 

When all mankind alike is perfected, 

Equal in full-blown powers—then, not till 
then, 

I say, begins man’s general infancy. 

For wherefore make account of feverish starts. 

Of restless members of a dormant whole, 

Impatient nerves which quiver while the 
body. 

Slumbers as in a grave? Oh, long ago 

The brow was twitched, the tremulous lids 
astir, 

Eke peaceful mouth disturbed; half-uttered 
- speech | 

Ruffled the lip, and then the teeth were set, 

The breath drawn sharp, the strong right- 
hand clenched stronger, 

As it would pluck a lion by the jaw; 
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The glorious creature laughed out even in 
sleep! 

But when, full roused, each giant-limb 
awake, 

Each sinew strung, the great heart pulsing 
fast, 

He shall start up and stand on his own earth, 

Then shall his long triumphant march begin, 

‘Thence shall his being date; thus wholly 
roused, 

What he achieves shall be set down to him. 


LVIII—An Incident in English History, 
wherein the Character of the fudge is 
shown to be the Strength of Fustice. 


HE most renowned prince, King 

Henry the Fifth, late King of England, 

during the life of his father was noted 
to be fierce and of wanton courage. It hap- 
pened that one of his servants, whom he 
well favoured, for felony by him com- 
mitted was arraigned at the King’s Bench; 
whereof being advised and set on by light 
persons about him, Henry, in furious rage, 
came hastily to the bar, where his servant 
stood as a prisoner, and commanded him 
to be ungyved, and set at liberty. Thereat 
all men were abashed, except the Chief 
Justice, who humbly exhorted the Prince 
to be contented that his servant might be 
ordered according to the ancient laws of 
this realm, or if he would have him saved 
from the rigour of the laws, that he should 
obtain, if he might, of the King, his father, 
his gracious pardon: whereby no law or 
justice should be derogate. 

With which answer the Prince nothing 
appeased, but rather more inflamed, en- 
deavoured himself to take away his servant. 
The Judge, considering the perilous example 
and inconvenience that might thereby ensue, 
‘with a valiant spirit and courage com- 
manded the Prince upon his allegiance to 
leave the prisoner and depart his way. With 
which commandment the Prince, being set 
all in a fury, all chafed, and in a terrible 
manner, came up to the place of judgment— 
men thinking that he would have slain the 
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Judge, or have done to him some damage; 
but the Judge sitting still, without moving, 
declaring the majesty of the King’s place of 
judgment, and with an assured and bold 
countenance, said to the Prince these words 
following: ‘‘ Sir, remember yourself; I keep 
here the place of the King, your sovereign 
lord and father, to whom ye owe double 
obedience; wherefore, in his name I charge 
you desist of your wilfulness and unlawful 
enterprise, and from henceforth give good 
example to those who hereafter shall be your 
proper subjects! And now for your contempt 
and disobedience, go you to the prison of 
the King’s Bench, whereunto I commit you; 
and remain ye there a prisoner until the, 
pleasure of the King, your father, be further 
known.” 

With which words being abashed, and 
also wondering at the marvellous gravity 
of that worshipful Justice, the noble Prince, 
laying his weapon apart, doing reverence, 
departed and went to the King’s Bench as 
he was commanded. Whereat his servants 
disdaining, came and showed to the King 
all the whole affair. Whereat he, awhile 
studying, after as a man all ravished with 
gladness, holding his eyes and hands up 
toward heaven, cried with a loud voice: 
*“O merciful God, how much am I, above 
all other men, bound to your infinite good- 
ness; specially for that ye have given me a 
Judge, who feareth not to minister justice, 
and also a son who can suffer and obey 
justice.” 


LIX—The marked Individuality of Lord 
Falkland, which could not hide the Purity 
and Strength of his Character. 


ORD FALKLAND had a courage of 
| = most clear and keen temper, and 

so far from fear that he was not without 
appetite of danger; and therefore, upon any 
occasion of action, he always engaged his 
person in those troops which he thought, 
by the forwardness of the commanders, to be 
most like to be farthest engaged; and in all 
such encounters he-had about him a strange 
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cheerfulness and companionableness, without 
at all affecting the execution that was then 
principally to be attended, in which he took 
no delight, but took pains to prevent it 
where it was not, by resistance, necessary: 
insomuch as a man might think, he came 
into the field only out of curiosity to see the 
face of danger, and charity to prevent the 
shedding of blood. 

From the entrance into this unnatural 
war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity 
grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and 
dejeCtion of spirit stole upon him, which 
he had never been used to; yet being one of 
those who believed that one battle would 
end all differences, and that there would 
be so great a victory on one side that the 
other would be compelled to submit to any 
conditions from the victor, he resisted those 
indispositions. But after the king’s return 
from Brentford, and the furious resolution 
of the two Houses not to admit any treaty 
for peace, those indispositions, which had 
before touched him, grew into a perfect 
habit of uncheerfulness; and he, who had 
been so exactly unreserved and affable to all 
men, and held any cloudiness, and _ less 
pleasantness of the visage, a kind of rudeness 
or incivility, became, on a sudden, less com- 
municable; and thence, very sad, pale, and 
exceedingly affected with the spleen. In his 
clothes and habit, which he had attended 
before always with more neatness, and in- 
dustry, and expense, than is usual to so great 
a mind, he was now not only incurious, but 
too negligent;. and in his reception of 
suitors, and the necessary or casual addresses 
to his place, so quick, and sharp, and severe, 
that there wanted not some men (who were 
strangers to his nature and disposition) who 
believed him proud and imperious, from 
which no mortal man was ever more free. 

The truth is, that as he was of a most 
incomparable gentleness and submission to 
good and worthy men, so he was naturally so 
ill a dissembler of his dislike and disinclina- 
tion to ill men, that it was not possible for 
such not to discern it. There was once, in 
the House of Commons, such a declared 
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acceptation of the good service an eminent 
member had done to them, and, as they said, 
to the whole kingdom, that it was moved, 
he being present, “ that the Speaker might, 
in the name of the whole House, give him 
thanks; and then, that every member might, 
as a testimony of his particular acknowledg- 
ment, stir or move his hat towards him ”’; 
the which (though not ordered) when very 
many did, the Lord Falkland (who believed 
the service itself not to be of that moment, 
and that an honourable and generous person 
could not have stooped to it for any re- 
compense), instead of moving his hat, 
stretched both his arms out, and clasped 
his hands together upon the crown of his 
hat, and held it close down io his head; 
that all men might see how odious that 
flattery was to him, and the very approbation 
of the person, though at that time most 
popular. 

When there was any overture or hope of 
peace, he would be more ere¢t and vigorous, 
and exceedingly solicitous to press anything 
which he thought might promote it ; and 
sitting among his friends, often, after a 
deep silence and frequent sighs, would, with 
a shrill and sad accent, ingeminate the word 
Peace, Peace; and would passionately pro- 
fess, “that the very agony of the war, and 
the view of the calamities and desolation the 
kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep 
from him, and would shortly break his 
heart.” This made some think, or pretend 
to think, ‘‘ that he was so much enamoured 
on peace, that he would have been glad the 
king should have bought it at any price”; 
which was a most unreasonable calumny. 
As if a man, that was himself the most 
punctual and precise in every circumstance 
that might refle&t upon conscience or honour, 
could have wished the king to have committed 
a trespass against either. And yet this sense- 
less scandal made some impression upon him, 
or at least he used it for an excuse of the 
daringness of his spirit; for at the leaguer 
before Gloucester, when his friends pas- 
sionately reprehended him for exposing his 
person unnecessarily to danger (as he de- 
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lighted to visit the trenches and nearest 
approaches, and to discover what the enemy 
did), as being so much beside the duty of 
his place, that it might be understood against 
it, he would say merrily, “that his office 
could not take away the privileges of his 
age ; and that a secretary in war might be 
present at the greatest secret of danger ”’; 
but withal alleged seriously, “that it con- 
cerned him to be more active in enter- 
prises of hazard, than other men; that all 
might see, that his impatiency for peace 
proceeded not from pusillanimity, or fear 
to adventure his own person.” 

In the morning before the battle, as 
always upon action, he was very cheerful, 
and put himself into the first rank of the 
Lord Byron’s regiment, who was then ad- 
vancing upon the enemy, who had lined the 
hedges on both sides with musketeers; 
from whence he was shot with a musket, 
and, in the instant falling from his horse, his 
body was not found till the next morning; 
till when, there was some hope he might 
have been a prisoner; though his nearest 
friends, who knew his temper, received small 
comfort from that imagination. 

Thus fell that incomparable young man, 
in the four and thirtieth year of his age, 
having so much despatched the business of 
life, that the oldest rarely attain to that 
immense knowledge, and the youngest enter 
not into the world with more innocence: 
whosoever leads such a life, needs not care 
upon how short warning it be taken from 
him. 


LX—Benjamin Franklin tells of the Power of 
George Whitefield’s Preaching. 


N 1739 arrived among us the Rev. Mr 
Whitefield, who had made himself re- 
markable as an itinerant preacher. He 
was at first permitted to preach in some of 
our churches; but the clergy, taking a dis- 
like to him, soon refused him their pulpits, 
and he was obliged to preach in the fields. 
The multitudes of all sects and denomina- 
tions that attended his sermons were enor- 
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mous, and it was a matter of speculation to 
me, who was one of his hearers, to observe 
the extraordinary influence of his oratory 
on his hearers, and how much they admired 
and respected him, notwithstanding his 
common abuse of them, by assuring them 
they were naturally half beasts and half devils. 
It was wonderful to see the change soon 
made in the manners of our inhabitants. 
From being thoughtless or indifferent about 
religion, it seemed as if all the world were 
growing religious, so that one could not walk 
through the town in an evening without 
hearing psalms sung in different families of 
every street. 

Mr Whitefield, on leaving us, went 
preaching all the way through the Colonies 
to Georgia. The settlement of that province 
had lately been begun, but, instead of being 
made with hardy, industrious husbandmen, 
accustomed to labour, the only people fit for 
such an enterprise, it was with families of 
broken shop-keepers and other insolvent 
debtors, many of indolent and idle habits, 
taken out of the jails, who, being set down 
in the woods and unable to endure the 


-hardships of a new settlement, perished in 


numbers, leaving many helpless children 
unprovided for. The sight of their miserable 
situation inspired the benevolent heart of 
Mr Whitefield with the idea of building an 
orphan house there, in which they might be 
supported and educated. Returning north- 
wards he preached up this charity, and made 
large collections, for his eloquence had a 
wonderful power over the hearts and purses 
of his hearers, of which I myself was an 
instance. 

I did not disapprove of the design, but, 
as Georgia was then destitute of materials 
and workmen, and it was proposed to send 
them from Philadelphia at a great expense, 
I thought it would have been better to have 
built the house here, and brought the chil- 
dren to it. This I advised, but he was resolute 
in his first project, rejected my counsel, and 
I therefore refused to contribute. I happened 
soon after to attend one of his sermons, in 
the course of which I perceived he intended 
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to finish with a collection, and I silently 
resolved he should get nothing from me. 
I had in my pocket a handful of copper 
money, three or four silver dollars, and five 
pistoles in gold. As he proceeded I began to 
soften, and concluded to give the coppers. 
Another stroke of his. oratory. made me 
ashamed of that, and I determined to give the 
silver; and he finished so admirably, that I 
emptied my pocket wholly into the col- 
le€tor’s dish, gold and all. 

At this sermon there was also another, 
who, being of my sentiments respecting the 
building in Georgia, and suspecting a col- 
lection might be intended, had, by precau- 
tion, emptied his pocket before he came 
from home. Towards the conclusion of the 
discourse, however, he felt a strong desire 
to give, and applied to a neighbour, who 
stood near him, to borrow some money for 
the purpose. The application was unfor- 
tunately made to perhaps the only man in 
the company who had the firmness not to 
be affected by the preacher. His answer was, 
‘* At any other time, friend, I would lend to 
thee freely: but not now, for thee seems to 
be out of thy right senses.” 


LXI—George Fox describes the Violence of a 
Mob against him, and tells how he finally 
overcame it, not by Physical Force but 
through Spiritual Power. 


FTER this (1652), on a leCture-day, 
A was moved to go to the steeple- 

house at Ulverstone, where were abun- 
dance of professors, priests, and people; and 
after the Lord had opened my mouth to 
speak, John Sawrey the justice came to me, 
and said if I would speak according to the 
Scriptures I should speak. Then he said I 
should not speak, contradicting himself, who 
had said just before I should speak if I would 
speak according to the Scriptures, which I 
did. 

Now the people were quiet and heard me 
gladly, until the Justice Sawrey (who was the 
first stirrer up of cruel persecution in the 
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north) incensed them against me and set 
them to hale, beat and bruise me. Then on a 
sudden the people were in a rage, and fell 
upon me in the steeple-house before his 
face, knocked me down, and kicked me, and 
trampled upon me, he looking on; and so 
great was the uproar, that some tumbled 
over their seats for fear. At last he came and 
took me from the people, led me out of the 
steeple-house, and put me into the hands of 
the constables and other officers, bidding 
them whip me, and put me out of the 
town. 

Then they led me about a quarter of a 
mile, some taking hold of my collar, and some 
of my arms and shoulders, and shook and 
dragged me along. And there being many 
friendly people come to the market, and some 
of them come to the steeple-house to hear 
me, divers of these they knocked down also, 
and broke their heads, so that the blood ran 
down from several of them; and Judge Fell’s 
son running after to see what they would do 
with me, they. threw him into a ditch of 
water, some of them crying: ‘‘ Knock the 
teeth out of his head.” When they had 
haled me to the common-moss side, a mul- 
titude following, the constables and other 
officers gave me some blows over my back 
with willow-rods, and so thrust me among 
the rude multitude, who (having furnished 
themselves with staves, some with hedge- 
stakes, and others with holm or holly bushes) 
fell upon me, and beat me upon my head, 
arms, and shoulders, till they had amazed 
me; so that I fell down upon the wet com- 
mon. 

And when I recovered myself again, and 
saw myself lying in a watery common, and 
the people standing about me, I lay still a 
little while; and the power of the Lord 
sprang through me, and the Eternal Re- 
freshings refreshed me, so that I stood up 
again in the strengthening power of the 
Eternal God. And stretching out my arms 
amongst them, I said with a loud voice: 
“Strike again! here are my arms, my head, 
and my cheeks!” Then they began to fall 


out among themselves. 
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LXII—W herein the Character of Hampden is 
delineated. 


OHN HAMPDEN was a gentleman of a 
Jeon family in Buckinghamshire, and 

born to a fair fortune, and of a most 
civil and affable deportment. In his entrance 
into the world, he indulged to himself all 
the licence in sports and exercises, and 
company, which was used by men of the 
most jolly conversation. Afterwards, he 
retired to a more reserved and melancholy 
society, yet preserving his own natural 
cheerfulness and vivacity, and, above all, a 
flowing courtesy to all men; though they 
who conversed nearly with him, found him 
growing into a dislike of the ecclesiastical 
government of the Church, yet most believed 
it rather a dislike of some Churchmen, and 
of some introducements of theirs, which he 
apprehended might disquiet the public peace. 

He was rather of reputation in his own 
country, than of public discourse, or fame 
in the kingdom, before the business of ship- 
money: but then he grew the argument of 
all tognues, every man inquiring who and 
what he was, that durst, at his own charge, 
support the liberty and property of the 
kingdom, and rescue his country, as he 
thought, from being made a prey to the 
Court. His carriage, throughout this agita- 
tion, was with that rare temper and modesty, 
that they who watched him narrowly to 
find some advantage against his person, to 
make him less resolute in his cause, were 
compelled to give him a just testimony. 
And the judgment that was given against 
him infinitely more advanced him, than the 
service for which it was given. When this 
Parliament begun (being returned knight 
of the shire for the county where he lived), 
the eyes of all men were fixed on him, as 
their patrie pater, and the pilot that must 
steer the vessel through the tempests and 
rocks which threatened it. And I am per- 
suaded, his power and interest, at that time, 
was greater to do good or hurt, than any 
man’s in the kingdom, or than any man of 
his rank hath had in any time: for his re- 
putation of honesty was universal, and his 
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affeCtions seemed so publicly guided, that 
no corrupt or private ends could bias them. 
He was of that rare affability and tem- 
per in debate, and of that seeming humility 
and submission of judgment, as if he brought 
no opinion with him, but a desire of infor- 
mation and instruction; yet he had so'subtle 
a way of interrogating, and, under the 
notion of doubts, insinuating his obje¢tions, 
that he left his opinions with those from 
whom he pretended to learn and receive 
them. And even with them who were able 
to preserve themselves from his infusions, 
and discerned those opinions to be fixed in 
him, with which they could not comply, he 
always left the character of an ingenious 
and conscientious person. He was indeed a 
very wise man, and of great parts, and pos- 
sessed with the most absolute spirit of popu- 
larity—that is, the most absolute faculties to 
govern the people—of any man I ever knew. 
For the first year of the Parliament, he 
seemed rather to moderate and soften the 
violent and distempered humours, than to 
inflame them. But wise and dispassioned men 
plainly discerned, that that moderation pro- 
ceeded from prudence, and observation that 
the season was not ripe, rather than that he 
approved of the moderation; and that he 
begat many opinions and motions, the edu- 
cation whereof he committed to other men; 
so far disguising his own designs, that he 
seemed seldom to wish more than was con- 
cluded; and in many gross conclusions, 
which would hereafter contribute to designs 
not yet set on foot, when he found them 
sufficiently backed by majority of voices, 
he would withdraw himself before the ques- 
tion, that he might seem not to consent to 
so much visible unreasonableness; which 
produced as great a doubt in some, as it did 
approbation in others, of his integrity. 
After he was among those members 
accused by the king of high treason, he was 
much altered; his nature and carriage seem- 
ing much fiercer than it did before. And 
without question, when he first drew his 
sword, he threw away the scabbard; for he 
passionately opposed the overture made by 
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the king for a treaty from Nottingham, and 
as eminently, any expedients that might 
have produced any accommodations in this 
that was at Oxford; and was principally 
relied on, to prevent any infusions which 
might be made into the Earl of Essex to- 
wards peace, or to render them ineffectual, 
if they were made; and was indeed much 
more relied on by that party, than the gen- 
eral himself. In the first entrance into the 
troubles, he undertook the command of a 
regiment of foot, and performed the duty of 
a colonel, on all occasions, most punctually. 
He was very temperate in diet, and a supreme 
governor over all his passions and affeCctions, 
and had thereby a great power over other 
men’s. He was of an industry and vigilance 
not to be tired out, or wearied by the most 
laborious; and of parts not to be imposed 
upon by the most subtle or sharp; and of a 
personal courage equal to his best parts; 
so that he was an enemy not to be wished 
wherever he might have been made a friend; 
and as much to be apprehended where he 
was so, as any man could deserve to be. 


LXIII—George Fox gives an Account of an 
Interview he had with Oliver Cromwell, 
and quotes Cromwell’s words of Admira- 
tion concerning the Integrity and Simpli- 
city of the Quakers. 


FTER Captain Drury had lodged me 

at the Mermaid (over against the 

Mews at Charing Cross), he went to 
give the Protector an account of me. And 
when he came to me again, he told me the 
Protector did require that I should promise 
not to take up a carnal sword or weapon 
against him or the government, as it then 
was; and that I should write it in what words 
I saw good, and set my hand to it. I said 
little in reply to Captain Drury; but the 
next morning I was moved of the Lord to 
write a paper to the Prote¢tor, by the name of 
Oliver Cromwell, wherein I did in the pre- 
sence of the Lord God declare that I did 
deny the wearing or drawing of a carnal 
sword, pe any other outward weapon, against 
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him or any man; and that I was sent of God 
to stand a witness against all violence, and 
against the works of darkness; and to turn 
people from darkness to the light, and to 
bring them from the occasion of war and 
fighting to the peaceable Gospel, and from 
being evil-doers, which the magistrates’ 
sword should be a terror to. 

When I had written what the Lord had 
given me to write, I set my name to it, and 
gave it to Captain Drury to give to Oliver 
Cromwell, which he did. After some time, 
Captain Drury brought me before the Pro- 
tector himself at Whitehall; it was in a 
morning, before he was dressed; and one 
Harvey, who had come a little among the 
Friends,butwas disobedient, waited upon him. 

When I came in, I was moved to say: 
‘* Peace’ be in this house’; and I bid him 
keep in the fear of God, that he might 
receive wisdom from him, that by it he 
might be ordered, and with it might order 
all things under his hand unto God’s glory. 
I spoke much to him of truth, and a great 
deal of discourse I had with him about re- 
ligion; wherein he carried himself very 
moderately. But he said we quarrelled with 
priests, whom he called ministers. I told 
him, I did not quarrel with them, but they 
quarrelled with me and my friends. But, 
said I, if we own the prophets, Christ, and 
the apostles, we cannot hold up such for 
teachers, prophets, and shepherds as the 
prophets, Christ, and the apostles declared 
against; but we must declare against them 
by the same power and spirit. 

Then I showed him that the prophets, 
Christ, and the apostles declared freely, and 
declared against them that did not declare 
freely; such as preached for filthy lucre, and 
divined for money, and preached for hire, 
and were covetous and greedy, like the 
dumb dogs that could never have enough; 
and that they that have the same spirit that 
Christ, and the prophets, and the apostles 
had, could not but declare against all such 
now, as they did then. As I spoke, he would 
several times say it was very good, and it 
was truth. 
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I told him, that all Christendom (so 
called) had the Scriptures, but they wanted 
the power and spirit that those had who gave 
forth the Scriptures, and that was the reason 
they were not in fellowship with the Son, 
nor with the Father, nor with the Scriptures, 
nor one with another. 

Many more words I had with him, but 
people coming in, I drew a little back; and 
as I was turning, he catched me by the hand, 
and with tears in his eyes said: “ Come again 
to my house, for if thou and I were but an 
hour of a day together, we should be nearer 
one to the other”; adding, that he wished me 
no more ill than he did to his own soul. I 
told him if he did he wronged his own soul, 
and I bid him hearken to God’s voice, that 
he might stand in his counsel, and obey it; 
and if he did so, that would keep him from 
hardness of heart; but if he did not hear 
God’s voice, his heart would be hardened. 
And he said it was true. 

Then I went out; and when Captain 
Drury came out after me, he told me his 
lord Prote€tor said I was at liberty, and 
might go whither I would. Then I was 
brought into a great hall, where the Pro- 
tector’s gentlemen were to dine. And I asked 
them what they brought me hither for. They 
said it was by the ProteCtor’s order, that I 
might dine with them. I bid them let the 
Prote€tor know I would not eat a bit of his 
bread, nor drink a sup of his drink. When he 
heard this he said: ‘‘ Now I see there is a 
people risen and come up that I cannot win, 
either with gifts, honours, offices, or places; 
but all other sects and people I can.” It was 
told him again, that we had forsook our own, 
and were not like to look for such things 
from him. 


LXIV—Chaucer communicated to English 
Literature his own genial Humanity and 
jine Love of Nature. 

T is the new gladness of a great people 

| which utters itself in the verse of Geoffrey 

Chaucer. Chaucer was born about 1340, 

the son of a London vintner who lived in 
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Thames Street; and it was in London that 
the bulk of his life was spent. A single 
portrait has preserved for us his forked 
beard, his dark-coloured dress, the knife and 
pen-case at his girdle, and we may supple- 
ment this portrait by a few vivid touches of 
his own. The sly, elvish face, the quick walk, 
the plump figure and portly waist were those 
of a genial and humorous man; but men 
jested at his silence, his love of study. “ Thou 
lookest as thou wouldest find an hare,” laughs 
the Host, in the Canterbury Tales, “and 
ever on the ground I see thee stare.” He 
heard little of his neighbours’ talk when 
office work was over. ‘‘’ Thou goest home to 
thy own house anon, and also dumb as any 
stone thou sittest at another book till fully 
dazéd is thy look, and livest thus as an 
heremite, although,” he adds slyly, “ thy 
abstinence is little.” 

But of this abstraction from his fellows 
there is no trace in his verse. No poetry was 
ever more human than Chaucer’s; none ever 
came more frankly and genially home to its 
readers. The first note of his song is a note 
of freshness and gladness. “* Of ditties and of 
songs glad, the which he for my sake made, 
the land fulfilled is over all,’ Gower makes 
Love say in his lifetime; and the impression 
of gladness remains just as fresh now that 
five hundred years have passed away. 

The historical character of Chaucer’s 
work lies on its surface. It stands out in vivid 
contrast with the poetic literature from the 
heart of which it sprang. The long French 
romances were the product of an age of 
wealth and ease, of indolent curiosity, of a 
fanciful and self-indulgent sentiment. Of the 
great passions which gave life to the Middle 
Ages, that of religious enthusiasm had 
degenerated into the pretty conceits of 
Mariolatry, that of war into the extrava- 
gances of Chivalry. Love, indeed, remained; 
it was the one theme of troubadour and 
trouvére, but it was a love of refinement, of 
romantic follies, of scholastic discussions, of 
sensuous enjoyment—a plaything rather than 
a passion. Nature had to reflect the pleasant 
indolence of man; the song of the minstrel 
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moved through a perpetual May-time; the 
grass was ever green; the music of the lark 
and the nightingale rang out from field and 
thicket. There was a gay avoidance of all that 
is serious, moral, or reflective in man’s life: 
life was too amusing to be serious, too 
piquant, too sentimental, too full of interest 
and gaiety and chat. It was an age of talk. 
“‘ Mirth is none,” says the Host, ‘‘ to ride on 
by the way dumb as a stone”; and the 
trouvére aimed simply at being the most 
agreeable talker of his day. His romances are 
full of colour and fantasy, endless in detail, 
but with a sort of gorgeous idleness about 
their very length, the minuteness of their 
description of outer things, the vagueness of 
their touch when it passes to the subtler 
inner world. 

It was with this literature that Chaucer 
had till now been familiar, and it was this 
which he followed in his earlier work. But 
from the time of his visits to Milan and 
Genoa his sympathies drew him not to the 
dying verse of France, but to the new and 
mighty upgrowth of poetry in Italy. Dante’s 
eagle looks at him from the sun. “‘ Fraunces 
Petrark, the laureat poete,” is to him one 
“whose rethorique sweete enlumyned al 
Itail of poetrie.” But even while changing, as 
it were, the front of English poetry, Chaucer 
preserves his own distinét personality. If he 
quizzes, in the Rime of Sir Thopaz, the 
wearisome idleness of the French romance, 
he retains all that was worth retaining of the 
French temper, its rapidity and agility of 
movement, its lightness and brilliancy of 
touch, its airy mockery, its gaiety and good 
humour, its critical coolness and self-control. 
The French wit quickens in him more than 
in any English writer the sturdy sense and 
shrewdness of our national disposition, cor- 
rects its extravagance, and relieves its some- 
what ponderous morality. If, on the other 
hand, he echoes the joyous carelessness of the 
Italian tale, he tempers it with the English 
seriousness. 

But the genius of Chaucer was neither 
French nor Italian, whatever element it 
might borrow from either literature, but 
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English to the core; and from 1384 all trace 
of foreign influence dies away. The great 
poem on which his fame must rest, the 
Canterbury Tales, was begun after his first 
visits to Italy, and its best tales were written 
between 1384 and 1391. The last ten years 
of his life saw a few more tales added; but 
his power was lessening, and in 1400 he 
rested from his labours in his last home, a 
house in the garden of St Mary’s Chapel at 


Westminster. 


LXV—The Characters in the “ Canterbury 
Tales” are living Men and Women in 
real Fellowship. 


HAUCER’S tales cover the whole 
(_Siet of medieval poetry; the legend 

of the priest, the knightly romance, 
the wonder-tale of the traveller, the broad 
humour of the fabliau, allegory and apologue 
are all there. He finds a yet wider scope for 
his genius in the persons who tell these 
stories, the thirty pilgrims who start in the 
May morning from the “Tabard” in 
Southwark—thirty distinét figures, repre- 
sentatives of every class of English society 
from the noble to the ploughman. We see 
the “verray perfight gentil knight” in 
cassock and coat of mail, with his curly- 
headed squire beside him, fresh as the May 
morning, and behind them the brown-faced 
yeoman, in his coat and hood of green, with 
the good bow in his hand. A group of 
ecclesiastics light up for us the medieval 
Church—the brawny hunt-loving monk, 
whose bridle jingles as loud and clear as the 
chapel bell; the wanton friar, first among the 
beggars and harpers of the countryside; the 
poor parson, threadbare, learned and devout 
(“ Christ’s lore and His apostles’ twelve he 
taught, and first he followed it himself’); 
the summoner with his fiery face; the 
pardoner with his wallet “ bret-full of 
pardons, come from Rome all hot”; the 
lively prioress, with her courtly French lisp, 
her soft little red mouth, and ** Amor vincit 
omnia” graven on her brooch. Learning is 


there in the portly person of the do€tor of 
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pestilence; the busy serjeant-of-law, «that 
ever seemed busier than he was”; the 
hollow-cheeked clerk of Oxford, with his 
love of books, and short sharp sentences that 
disguise a latent tenderness, which breaks 
out at last in the story of Griseldis. Around 
them crowd types of English industry: the 
merchant; the tranklin, in whose house “ it 
snowed of meat and drink ’’; the sailor fresh 
from frays in the Channel; the buxom wife 
of Bath; the broad-shouldered miller; the 
haberdasher, carpenter, weaver, dyer, tapes~ 
try-maker, each in the livery of his craft; and 
last, the honest ploughman, who would dyke 
and delve for the poor without hire. 

It is the first time in English poetry that 
we are brought face to face not with char- 
acters. or allegories or reminiscences of the 
past, but with living and breathing men, 
men distin¢t in temper and sentiment as in 
face or costume or mode of speech; and with 
this distin€tness of each maintained through- 
out the story by a thousand shades of expres- 
sion and a¢tion. It is the first time, too, that 
we meet with the dramatic power which not 
only creates each character, but combines it 
with its fellows; which not only adjusts each 
tale or jest to the temper of the person who 
utters it, but fuses all into a poetic unity. It 
is life in its largeness, its variety, its com- 
plexity, which surrounds us in the Canterbury 
Tales. In some of the stories, indeed, com- 
posed no doubt at an earlier time, there is 
the tedium of the old romance or the 
pedantry of the Schoolman; but, taken as a 
whole, the poem is the work not of a man of 
letters, but of a man of action. Chaucer has 
received his training from war, courts, 
business, travel—a training not of books, but 
of life. And it is life that he loves—the 
delicacy of its sentiment, the breadth of its 
farce, its laughter and its tears, the tenderness 
of its Griseldis or the Smollett-like adven- 
tures of the miller and the clerks. It is this 
largeness of heart, this wide tolerance, which 
enables him to refle¢t man for us as none but 
Shakespeare has ever reflected him, and to 
do this with a pathos, a shrewd sense and 
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kindly humour, a freshness and joyousness of 
feeling that even Shakespeare has not sur- 


passed. 


LXVI—As against both Church and State, 
the Universities of Europe, during the 
Middle Ages and at the Time of the 
Renaissance, were Strongholds of Human- 
ism, Democracy and Freedom of Thought. 


HE feudal and ecclesiastical order 
of the old medieval world were 
both alike threatened by the power 
of the Universities that sprang up in the 
midst of them. Feudalism rested on local 
isolation, on the severance of kingdom from 
kingdom and barony from barony, on the 
distin€tion of blood and race, on the supre- 
macy of material or brute force, on an alle- 
giance determined by accidents of place 
and social position. The University, on the 
other hand, was a protest against this iso- 
lation of man from man. 

A common language—the Latin tongue 
—superseded within academical bounds the 
warring tongues of Europe. A common in- 
telle€tual kinship and rivalry took the place 
of the petty strifes which parted province 
from province or realm from realm. What the 
Church and Empire had both aimed at and 
both failed in, the knitting of Christian 
nations together into a vast commonwealth, 
the Universities for a time actually did. 
Dante felt himself as little a stranger in the 
“‘ Latin ” quarter around Mont Ste. Gene- 
viéve as under the arches of Bologna. Wan- 
dering Oxford scholars carried the writings 
of Wyclif to the libraries of Prague. 

In England the work of provincial fusion 
was less difficult or important than elsewhere, 
but even in England work had to be done. 
The feuds of Northerner and Southerner, 
which so long disturbed the discipline of 
Oxford, witnessed, at any rate, to the fact 
that Northerner and Southerner had at 
last been brought face to face in its streets. 
And here as elsewhere the spirit of national 
isolation was held in check by the larger com- 
prehensiveness of the University. After the 
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dissensions that threatened the prosperity 
of Paris in the thirteenth century, Norman 
and Gascon mingled with Englishmen in 
Oxford leCture-halls. At a later time the 
rebellion of Owen Glyndwr found hundreds 
of Welshmen gathered round its teachers. 

And within this strangely mingled mass, 
society and government rested on a purely 
democratic basis. Among Oxford scholars 
the son of the noble stood on precisely the 
same footing with the poorest mendicant. 
Wealth, physical strength, skill in arms, pride 
of ancestry and blood, the very grounds on 
which feudal society rested, went for nothing 
in the le€ture-room. The University was a 
state absolutely self-governed, whose citi- 
zens were admitted by a purely intellectual 
franchise. Knowledge made the “ master.” 
To know more than one’s fellows was a man’s 
sole claim to be a “ruler” in the schools; 
and within this intelleCtual aristocracy all 
were equa]. When the free commonwealth 
of the masters gathered in the aisles of St 
Mary’s, all had an equal right to counsel, 
all had an equal vote in the final decision. 
Treasury and library were at their complete 
disposal. It was their voice that named every 
officer, that proposed and san¢tioned every 
statute. Even the Chancellor, their head, 
who had at first been an officer of the Bishop, 
became an elected officer of their own. 

If the democratic spirit of the Univer- 
sities threatened feudalism, their spirit of 
intelle€tual inquiry threatened the Church. 
The sudden expansion of the field of educa- 
tion diminished the importance of those 
purely ecclesiastical and theological studies 
which had hitherto absorbed the whole in- 
telle€tual energies of mankind. The revival 
of classical literature, the rediscovery, as it 
were, of an older and a greater world, the 
contact with a larger, freer life, whether in 
mind, in society, or in politics, introduced a 
spirit of scepticism, of doubt, of denial into 
the realms of unquestioning belief. Abelard 
claimed for reason the supremacy over faith. 
Florentine poets discussed with a smile the 
immortality of the soul. Even to Dante, while 
he censures these, Virgil is as sacred as Jere- 
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miah. The Imperial ruler in whom the new 
culture took its most notable form, Frederic 
the Second, the “‘ World’s Wonder ” of his 
time, was regarded byhalf Europeas no better 
than an infidel. A faint revival of physical 
science, so long crushed as magic by the 
dominant ecclesiasticism, brought Christians 
into perilous contact with the Moslem and 
the Jew. The books of the Rabbis were no 
longer a mere accursed thing to Roger Bacon. 
The scholars of Cordova were no mere 
Paynim swine to Abelard of Bath. 


LXVII—How the English Towns won their 
Liberty, and secured in the Courts more 
humane Tests of Fustice between Citizens. 


F | ‘HE English borough was originally a 


mere township or group of townships 
whose inhabitants happened, either 
for purposes of trade or protection, to cluster 
together more thickly than elsewhere. It 
is this chara¢teristic of our boroughs which 
separates them at once from the cities of 
Italy and Provence, which had preserved the 
municipal institutions of their Roman past; 
from the German towns founded by Henry 
the Fowler with the special purpose of shel- 
tering industry from the feudal oppression 
around them; or from the communes of 
northern France, which sprang into existence 
in revolt against feudal outrage within their 
walls. But in England the tradition of Rome 
had utterly passed away, while feudal op- 
pression was held fairly in check by the Crown. 
The English town, therefore, was in 
its beginning simply a piece of the general 
country, organized and governed precisely 
in the same manner as the townships around 
it. The bell which swung out from the town 
tower gathered the burgesses to a common 
meeting, where they could exercise rights 
of free speech and free deliberation on their 
own affairs. Their merchant-gild, over its 
ale-feast, regulated trade, distributed the 
sums due from the town among the different 
burgesses, looked to the due repairs ot gate 
and wall, and ated, in fact, pretty much 
the same part as a town-council of to-day. 
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Not only, too, were these rights secured 
by custom from the first, but they were con- 
stantly widening as time went on. Whenever 
we get a glimpse of the inner history of an 
English town, we find the same peaceful 
revolution in progress—services disappearing 
through disuse or omission, while privileges 
and immunities are being purchased in hard 
cash. The lord of the town, whether he were 
king, baron, or abbot, was commonly thrift- 
less or poor, and the capture of a noble, or the 
campaign of a sovereign, or the building of 
some new minster by a prior, brought about 
an appeal to the thrifty burghers, who were 
ready to fill again their master’s treasury at 
the price of the strip of parchment which 
gave them freedom of trade, of justice, and of 
government. 

Sometimes a chance story lights up for 
us this work of emancipation. At Leicester 
one of the chief aims of its burgesses was to 
regain their old English trial by compurga- 
tion, the rough predecessor of trial by jury, 
which had been abolished by the Earls in 
favour of the foreign trial by battle. “It 
chanced,” says a charter of the place, “ that 
two kinsmen, Nicholas the son of Acon, and 
Geoffrey the son of Nicholas, waged a duel 
about a certain piece of land, concerning 
which a dispute had arisen between them; 
and they fought from the first to the ninth 
hour, each conquering by turns. Then one 
of them fleeing from the other till he came to 
a certain little pit, as he stood on the brink 
of the pit, and was about to fall therein, 
his kinsman said to him, ‘’Take care of the pit, 
turn back lest thou shouldest tall into it.’ 
Thereat so much clamour and noise was 
made by the bystanders and those who were 
sitting around, that the Earl heard these 
clamours as far off as the castle, and he in- 
quired of some how it was there was such a 
clamour, and answer was made to him that 
two kinsmen were fighting about a certain 
piece of ground, and that one had fled till 
he reached a certain little pit, and that as 
he stood over the pit and was about to fall 
into it the other warned him. Then the 
townsmen, being moved with pity, made a 
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covenant with the Earl that they should give 
him threepence yearly for each house in the 
High Street that had a gable, on condition 
that he should grant to them that the twenty- 
four jurors who were in Leicester from 
ancient times should from that time forward 
discuss and decide all pleas they might have 
among themselves.” 

For the most part, the liberties of our 
towns were bought in this way, by sheer hard 
bargaining. The earliest English charters, 
save that of London, date from the years 
when the treasury of Henry the First was 
drained by his Norman wars; and grants of 
municipal liberty made professedly by the 
Angevins are probably the result ot their 
costly employment of mercenary troops. 
At the close, however, of the thirteenth 
century, this struggle for emancipation was 
nearly over. The largest towns had secured 
the administration of justice in thelr own 
borough-courts, the privilege of self-govern- 
ment, and the control of their own trade; 
and their liberties and charters served as 
models and incentives to the smaller com- 
munities which were struggling into life. 


LXVIII—Passages from the Declaration of 
Independence in Congress, ‘fuly 4th, 1776, 
showing when a People may rightly throw 
off one Government and set up another, 
and affirming that such a time has arisen 
for the American Colonies. 


HEN, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political 


bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth the separate and equal station to 
which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are Life, 
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Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness; that 
to secure these rights, Governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. 

Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
Governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right them- 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they 
are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably 
the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such 
Government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. 

Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history 
of the present King of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these States. 

In every stage of these oppressions we 
have petitioned for redress in the most 
humble terms: our repeated petitions have 
been answered only by repeated injury. A 
Prince, whose character is thus marked by 
every act which may define a tyrant, is 
unfit to be the ruler of a free people. Nor 
have we been wanting in attention to our 
British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their 
legislature to extend an unwarrantable juris- 
diction over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and 
settlement here. We have appealed to their 
native justice and magnanimity, and we 
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have conjured them, by the ties of our 
common kindred, to disavow these usurpa- 
tions, which would inevitably interrupt our 
connections and correspondence. They too 
have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity which denounces our separa- 
tion, and hold them, as we hold the rest of 
mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 
We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Con- 
gress assembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the reCtitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name, and by authority 
of the good people of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare, that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, Free 
and Independent States; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown, and that all political conne¢tion 
between them and the State of Great Britain 
is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that, 
as free and independent States, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude peace, con- 
tract alliances, establish commerce, and to 


do all other a€ts and things which indepen- 


dent States may of right do. 

And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honour. 


LXIX—The Opening Part of Washington’s 
Farewell Address, announcing that he will 
not stand for Re-election a second time. 


RIENDS and Fellow-citizens, the 
reeses for a new election of a citizen to 

administer the Executive Government 
of the United States being not far distant, 
and the time a€tually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in designating 
the person who is to be:clothed with that 
important trust, it appears to me’ proper, 
especially as it may conduce to a more 
distin€t expression of the public voice, that I 
should now apprise you of the resolution I 
have formed, to decline being considered 
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among the number of those out of whom a 
choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the 
justice to be assured that this resolution has 
not been taken without a strict regard to all 
the considerations appertaining to the rela- 
tion which binds a dutiful citizen to his 
country, and that, in withdrawing the tender 
of service which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution of 
zeal for your future interest, no deficiency of 
grateful respect for your past kindness, but 
am supported by a full conviction that the 
step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in, the office to which your suffrages 
have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, 
and to a deference for what appeared to be 
your desire. I constantly hoped that it would 
have been much earlier in my power, con- 
sistently with motives which I was not at 
liberty to disregard, to return to that retire- 
ment from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination to do 
this previous to the last election had even 
led to the preparation of an address to 
‘declare it to you; but mature reflection on 
the then perplexed and critical posture of 
our affairs with foreign nations, and the 
unanimous advice of persons entitled to my 
confidence, impelled me to abandon the 
idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, 
external as well as internal, no longer renders 
the pursuit of inclination incompatible with 
the sentiment of duty or propriety, and am 
persuaded, whatever partiality may be re- 
tained for my services, that, in the present 
circumstances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first under- 
took the arduous trust were explained on the 
proper occasion. In the discharge of this 
trust I will only say that I have, with good 
intentions, contributed towards the organiza- 
tion and administration of the Government 
the best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious, in 
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the outset, of the inferiority of my qualifica- 
tions, experience, in my own eyes—perhaps 
still more in the eyes of others—has strength- 
ened the motives to diffidence of myself; and 
every day the increasing weight of years 
admonishes me more and more, that the 
shade of retirement is as necessary to me as 
it will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value to 
my services, they were temporary, I have the 
consolation to believe that, while choice and 
prudence invite me to quit the political 
scene, patriotism does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which 
is.intended to terminate the career of my 
public life, my feelings do not permit me to 
suspend the deep acknowledgment of that 
debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved 
country for the many honours it has con- 
ferred upon me; still more for the steadfast 
confidence with which it has supported me, 
and for the opportunities I have thence 
enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attach- 
ment, by services faithful and _persever- 
ing, though in usefulness unequal to my 
zeal. 

If benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be remem- 
bered to your praise, and as an instructive 
example in our annals, that under circum- 
stances in which the passions, agitated in 
every dire€tion, were liable to mislead, 
amidst appearances sometimes dubious, 
vicissitudes of fortune often discouraging, in 
situations in which not unfrequently want of 
success has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism, the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of the plans, by which they were 
effected. Profoundly penetrated with this 
idea, I shall carry it with me to the grave, as 
a strong incitement to unceasing vows that 
Heaven may continue to you the choicest 
tokens of its beneficence; that your union 
and brotherly affeCtion may be perpetual; 
that the free Constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly maintained; 
that its administration in every department 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue; 
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that, in fine, the happiness of the people of 
these States, under the auspices of liberty, 
may be made complete, by so careful a 
preservation and so prudent a use of this 
blessing as will acquire to them the glory of 
recommending it to the applause, the 
affe€tion, and adoption of every nation which 
is yet a stranger to it. 


LXX—George Washington urges Respect for 
Religion, Education and Morality, and 
warns against Ill-W1ll towards particular 
Nations. 


F all the dispositions and habits which 

lead to political prosperity, religion 

and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism who should labour to 
subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and public 
felicity. Let it simply be asked, Where is the 
security for property, for reputation, for 
life, if the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths which are the instruments 
of investigation in Courts of Justice? And 
let us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both 
forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious prin- 
ciple. 

It is substantially true that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends with 
more or less force to every species of free 
government. Who that is a sincere friend to 
it can look with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundation of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to 
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public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations. Cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin this 
conduét; and can it be that good policy does 
not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a 
free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, 
a great nation, to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel example of a 
people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that, in 
the course of time and things, the fruits of 
such a plan would richly repay any temporary 
advantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of 
a nation with its virtue? The experiment, at 
least, is recommended by every sentiment 
which ennobles human nature. Alas! is it 
rendered impossible by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, in- 
veterate antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others should 
be excluded, and that in place of them, just 
and amicable feelings towards all should be 
cultivated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 
from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in 
one nation against another disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, to 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to. 
be haughty and intractable, when accidental 
or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and 
bloody contests. The nation prompted by 
ill-will and resentment sometimes impels to. 
war the Government, contrary to the best 
calculations of policy. The Government 
sometimes participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion what 
reason would reject; at other times, it makes. 
the animosity of the nation subservient to 
projects of hostility instigated by pride, 


ambition, and other sinister and pernicious 
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motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps 
the liberty, of nations has been the viCtim. 


LXXI—In which an American Patriot pro- 
tests against the Undemocratic Policy of 
Ruling Subject Peoples. 


E had invited the oppressed of all 

nations to find shelter here, and to 

enjoy with us the blessings of free 
institutions. They came by the million. Some 
were not so welcome as others, but under the 
assimilating force of American life in our 
temperate climate, which stimulates the 
working energies, nurses the spirit of orderly 
freedom, and thus favours the growth of 
democracies, they became good Americans, 
most in the first, all in the following genera- 
tions. And so, with all the blood-crossings 
caused by the motley immigration, we be- 
came a substantially homogeneous people, 
united by common political beliefs and ideals, 
by common interests, laws, and aspirations, 
—in one word, a nation. 

Then came the Spanish War. A few 
vigorous blows laid the feeble enemy help- 
less at our feet. The whole scene seemed 
suddenly to have changed. According to the 
solemn proclamation of our Government, the 
war had been undertaken solely for the 
liberation of Cuba, as a war of humanity and 
not of conquest. But our easy victories had 
put conquest within our reach, and when our 
arms occupied foreign territory, a loud 
demand arose that, pledge or no pledge to 
the contrary, the conquests should be kept— 
even the Philippines, on the other side of 
the globe—and that, as to Cuba herself, 
independence would only be a provisional 
formality. Why not? was the cry. Has not 
the career of the Republic almost from its 
very beginning been one of territorial ex- 
pansion? Has it not acquired Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas, the vast countries that came 
to us through the Mexican War, and Alaska, 
and has it not digested them well? Were not 
those acquisitions much larger than those 
now in contemplation? If the Republic 
could digest the old, why not the new? What 
is the difference? 
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This difference called forth that great 
pean of human liberty, the American De- 
claration of Independence,—a document 
which, I regret to say, seems, owing to the 
intoxication of conquest, to have lost much 
of its charm among some of our fellow- 
citizens. Its fundamental principle was that 
‘“ governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” We are now 
told that we have never fully lived up to that 
principle, and that, therefore, in our new 
policy we may cast it aside altogether. But 
I say to you that, if we are true believers in 
democratic government, it is our duty to 
move in the direction of the full realization 
of that principle, and not in a dire€tion away 
from it. If you tell me that we cannot govern 
the people of those new possessions in accor- 
dance with that principle, then I answer 
that this is a good reason why this demo- 
cracy should not attempt to govern them 
at all. 

If we do, we shall transform the govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, for which Abraham Lincoln lived, 
into a government of one part of the people, 
the strong, over another part, the weak. 
Such an abandonment of a fundamental 
principle as a permanent policy may at 
first seem to bear only upon more or less 
distant dependencies, but it can hardly 
fail in its ultimate effects to disturb the rule 
of the same principle in the conduct of 
democratic government at home. And I 
warn the American people that democracy 
cannot so deny its faith as to the vital con- 
ditions of its being, it cannot long play the 
king over subject populations, without creat- 
ing within itself ways of thinking and habits 
of action most dangerous to its own vitality, 
—most dangerous especially to those classes 
of society which are the least powerful in the 
assertion, and the most helpless in the 
defence, of their rights. Let the poor and the 
men who earn their bread by the labour of 
their hands pause and consider well before 
they give their assent to a policy so de- 
liberately forgetful of the equality of 
rights. 
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LXXII—Iributes of Coleridge and Words- 
worth to the Eloquence and Genius of 
Edmund Burke. 


S late I lay in slumber’s shadowy 
vale, 
With wetted cheek and in a mourner’s 
guise 
I saw the sainted form of Freedom rise: 
She spake! not sadder moans the autumnal 
gale. 
“Great Son of Genius! sweet to me thy 
name, 
Ere in an evil hour with altered voice 
Thou bad’st Oppression’s hireling crew 
rejoice, 
Blasting with wizard spell my laurelled fame. 
Yet never, Burke! thou drank’st Corrup- 
tion’s bowl! 
Thee stormy Pity, and the cherished lure 
Of Pomp, and proud Precipitance of soul, 
Wildered with meteor fires. Ah, Spirit pure! 
That error’s mist had left thy purged eye: 
So might I clasp thee with a Mother’s 
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Genius of Burke! forgive the pen seduced 
By spacious wonders, and too slow to tell 
Of what the ingenuous caught 
From thy most eloquent tongue,— 

Now mute, for ever mute in the cold grave. 

I see him,—old, but vigorous in age,— 

Stand like an oak whose stag-horn branches 
start 

Out of its leafy brow, the more to awe 

The younger brethren of the grove. 

While he forewarns, denounces, launches 
forth, 

Against all systems built on abstract rights, 

Keen ridicule; the majesty proclaims 

Of Institutes and Laws, hallowed by time; 

Declares the vital power of social ties 

Endeared by Custom; and with high disdain, 

Exploding upstart Theory, insists 

Upon the allegiance to which men are born, 

Some murmur (for truth is hated, where not 
loved), 

As the winds fret within the Aolian cave, 

Galled by their monarch’s chain. The times 
were big 
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_With ominous change, which, night by night, 


provoked 

Keen struggles, and black clouds of passion 
raised; 

But memorable moments intervened, 

When Wisdom, like the Goddess from Jove’s 
brain, 

Broke forth in armour of resplendent words, 

Startling the Synod. Could a youth, and one 

In ancient story versed, whose breast had 
heaved 

Under the weight of classic eloquence, 

Sit, see, and hear, unthankful, uninspired? 


LXXIUI—Burke portrays with Admiration a 
People’s Spirit of Liberty. 


O you mean to tax America, and to 
] De a productive revenue from 

thence? If you do, speak out; name, 
fix, ascertain this revenue; settle its quantity; 
define its objects; provide for its collection; 
and then fight when you have something to 
fight for. If you murder—rob! If you kill— 
take possession! and do not appear in the 
character of madmen, as well as assassins, 
violent, vindictive, bloody, and tyrannical, 
without an object. But may better counsels 
guide you! 

Again, and again, revert to your own 
principles. Seek peace, and ensue it. Leave 
America, if she has taxable matter in her, to 
tax herself. 1 am not here going into the dis- 
tinCtion of rights, not attempting to mark 
their boundaries. I do not enter into these 
metaphysical distinctions; I hate the very 
sound of them. Leave the Americans as they 
anciently stood, and these distinCtions, born 
of our unhappy contest, will die along with 
it. They and we, and their and our ancestors, 
have been happy under that system. Let the 
memory of all actions in contradi€tion to that 
good old mode, on both sides, be extinguished 
for ever. Be content to bind America by laws 
of trade; you have always done it. Let this be 
your reason for binding their trade. Do not . 
burden them by taxes; you were not used to 
do so from the beginning. Let this be your 
reason for not taxing. 
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These are the arguments of States and 
kingdoms. Leave the rest to the schools; for 
there only they may be discussed with safety. 
But if, intemperately, unwisely, fatally, you 
sophisticate and poison the very source of 
government, by urging subtle dedu€tions, 
and consequences odious to those you govern, 
from the unlimited and illimitable nature of 
supreme sovereignty, you will teach them 
by these means to call that sovereignty itself 
in question. When you drive him hard, the 
boar will surely turn upon the hunters. If 
that sovereignty and their freedom cannot be 
reconciled, which will they take? They will 
cast your sovereignty in your face. Nobody 
will be argued into slavery. 


LXX1V—Dantel Webster expresses the Spirit 
of the American Revolution in a Speech 
which he imagines that ‘ohn Adams 
might have delivered to the Men who with 
him had drawn up the Declaration of 
Independence. 


INK or swim, live or die, survive or 
Se I give my hand and my heart to 

this vote. It is true, indeed, that in the 
beginning we aimed not at independence. 
But there’s a divinity which shapes our ends. 
The injustice of England has driven us to 
arms; and, blinded to her own interest for 
our good, she has obstinately persisted till 
independence is now within our grasp. We 
have but to reach forth to it, and it is ours. 
Why, then, should we defer the Declaration? 

Is any man so weak as now to hope for a 
reconciliation with England which shall 
leave either safety to the country and its 
liberties, or safety to his own life and his own 
honour? Are not you, Sir, who sit in that 
chair, is not he, our venerable colleague near 
you—are you not both already the proscribed 
and predestined objects of punishment and 
of vengeance? Cut off from all hope of royal 
clemency, what are you, what can you be, 
while the power of England remains, but 
outlaws? 

If we postpone independence, do we 
mean to carry on, or to give up, the wart 
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Do we mean to submit to the measures of 
Parliament, Boston Port Bill and all? Do we 
mean to submit, and consent that we our- 
selves shall be ground to powder, and our 
country and its rights trodden down in the 
dust? I know we do not mean to submit. We 
never shall submit. Do we intend to violate 
that most solemn obligation ever entered 
into by men, that plighting, before God, of 
our sacred honour to Washington, when, 
putting him forth to incur the dangers of 
war, as well as the political hazards of the 
times, we promised to adhere to him, in 
every extremity, with our fortunes and our 
lives? I know there is not a man here who 
would not rather see a general conflagration 
sweep over the land, or an earthquake sink 
it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted 
faith fall to the ground. For myself, having, 
twelve months ago, in this place, moved you, 
that George Washington be appointed com- 
mander of the forces raised, or to be raised, 
for defence of American liberty, may my 
right hand forget her cunning, and my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I 
hesitate or waver in the support I give him. 

The war, then, must go on. We must 
fight it through. And if the war must go on, 
why put off longer the Declaration of 
Independence? That measure will strengthen 
us. It will give us charaCter abroad. The 
nations will then treat with us, which they 
never can do while we acknowledge ourselves 
subjects, in arms against our sovereign. Nay, 
I maintain that England herself will sooner 
treat for peace with us on the footing of 
independence than consent, by repealing her 
acts, to acknowledge that her whole conduct 
towards us has been a course of injustice and 
oppressions. Her pride will be less wounded 
by submitting to that course of things which 
now predestinates our independence, than 
by yielding the points in controversy to her 
rebellious subjects. ‘The former she would 
regard as the result of fortune; the latter she 
would feel as her own deep disgrace. Why, 
then, why, then, Sir, do we not as soon as 
possible change this from a civil to a national 
war? And, since we must fight it through, 
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why not put ourselves in a state to enjoy all 
the benefits of victory, if we gain the victory? 

If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But 
we shall not fail. The cause will raise up 
armies: the cause will create navies. The 
people, the people, if we are true to them, 
will carry us, and will carry themselves, 
gloriously through this struggle. I care not 
how fickle other peoples have been found. I 
know the people of these Colonies, and I 
know that resistance to British aggression is 
deep and settled in their hearts and cannot 
be eradicated. Every Colony, indeed, has 
expressed its willingness to follow, if we but 
take the lead. 

Sir, the Declaration will inspire the 
people with increased courage. Instead of a 
long and bloody war for the restoration of 
privileges, for redress of grievances, for 
chartered immunities, held under a British 
King, set before them the glorious object of 
entire independence, and it will breathe into 
them anew the breath of life. Read this 
Declaration at the head of the army; every 
sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and 
the solemn vow uttered to maintain it or to 
perish on the bed of honour. Publish it from 
the pulpit; religion will approve it, and the 
love of religious liberty will cling round it, 
resolved to stand with it or fall with it. Send 
it to the public halls; proclaim it there; let 
them hear it who heard the first roar of the 
enemy’s cannon; let them see it who saw 
their brothers and their sons fall on the field 
of Bunker Hill, and in the streets of Lexing- 
ton and Concord, and the very walls will cry 
out in its support. 

Sir, I know the uncertainty of human 
affairs, but I see, I see clearly, through this 
day’s business. You and I, indeed, may rue 
it. We may not live to the time when this 
Declaration shall be made good. We may die 
—die colonists, die slaves, die, it may be, 
ignominiously and on the scaffold. Be it so. 

Be it so. If it be the pleasure of Heaven 
that my country shall require the poor 
offering of my life, the victim shall be ready, 
at the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when 
that hour may. But while I do live, let me 
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have a country, or at least the hope of a 
country, and that a free country. 

But whatever may be our fate, be 
assured, be assured that this Declaration will 
stand. It may cost treasure, and it may cost 
blood; but it will stand, and it will richly 
compensate for both. Through the thick 
gloom of the present I see the brightness 
of the future as the sun in heaven. We shall 
make this a glorious, an immortal day. When 
we are in our graves, our children will 
honout it. They will celebrate it with thanks- 
giving, with festivity, with bonfires and 
illuminations. On its annual return they will 
shed tears, copious, gushing tears, not of 
subjection and slavery, not of agony and 
distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and 
of joy. 

Sir, before God, I believe the hour is 
come. My judgment approves this measure, 
and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, 
and all that I am, and all that I hope, in this 
life, I am now ready here to stake upon it; 
and I leave off as I begun, that live or die, 
survive or perish, I am for the Declaration. 
It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dying senti- 
ment: Independence now, and Independence 
for ever. 


LXXV—Both Britain and France, after the 
French Revolution, betrayed the Spirit of 
Liberty; but, to Coleridge, she still mam- 
fested herself in Nature. 


E Clouds! that far above me float 
and pause, 


Whose pathless march no mortal 
may control! 
Ye Ocean-Waves! that, wheresoe’er ye 
roll, 
Yield homage only to eternal laws! 
Ye Woods! that listen to the night-bird’s 


singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope 
reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches 
swinging, 


Have made a solemn music of the wind! 
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Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through glooms, which never woodman trod, 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I 
wound, 
Inspired, beyond the guess of folly, 
By each rude shape and wild, unconquerable 
sound! 
O ye loud Waves! and O ye Forests high! 
And O ye Clouds that far above me soared! 
Thou rising Sun! thou blue rejoicing Sky! 
Yea, every thing that is and will be free! 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still 
adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 


When France in 
upreared, 
And with that 

earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot and said she 
would be free, 
Bear witness for me, how I hoped and 
feared! 

With what a joy my lofty gratulation 
Unawed I sang, amid a slavish band: 
And when, to whelm the disenchanted 

nation, 
Like fiends embattled by a wizard’s anne 
The Monarchs marched in evil day, 
And Britain joined the dire array; 
Though dear her shores and circling ocean, 
Though many friendships, many youthful 
loves 
Had swol’n the patriot emotion 
And flung a magic light o’er all her hills and 
groves ; 
Yet still my voice, unaltered, sang defeat 
To all that braved the tyrant-quelling 
lance, 
And shame too long delayed and vain re- 
treat! 
For ne’er, O Liberty! with partial aim 
I dimmed thy light or damped thy holy 
flame; 
But blessed the pzans of delivered France, 
And hung my head and wept at Britain’s 
name 


wrath her giant-limbs 


oath, which smote air, 
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“And what,” I said, “ though Blasphemy’s 
loud scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance 
strove! 
Though all the fierce and drunken passions 
wove 
A dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s 
dream! 
Ye storms, that round the dawning east 
assembled, 
The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light! ” 
And when, to soothe my soul, that hoped 
and trembled, 
The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm 
and bright; 
When France her front deep-scarr’d and 
gor 
Concealed with clustering wreaths of 
glory; 
When, insupportably advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the warrior’s 
tramp; 
While timid looks of fury glancing, 
Domestic treason, crushed beneath her 
fatal stamp, 
Writhed like a wounded dragon in his 
gore; 
Then I reproached my fears that would 
not flee; 
““ And soon,” I said, “shall Wisdom teach 
her lore 
In the low huts of them that toil and groan! 
And, conquering by her happiness alone, 
Shall France compel the nations to be free, 
Till Love and Joy look round, and call the 
Earth their own.” 


Forgive me, Freedom! O forgive those 
dreams! 
I hear thy voice, I hear thy loud lament, 
From bleak Helvetia’s icy cavern sent— 
I hear thy groans upon her blood-stained 
streams! 
Heroes, that for your peaceful country 
perished, 
And ye that, fleeing, spot your mountain- 
snows 
With bleeding wounds; forgive me, that I _ 
cherished 
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One thought that ever blessed your cruel 
foes! 
To scatter rage, and traitorous guilt, 
Where Peace her jealous home had built; 
A patriot-race to disinherit 
Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear; 
And with inexpiable spirit 
To taint the bloodless freedom of the 
mountaineer— 
O France, that mockest Heaven, adulterous, 
blind, 
And patriot only in pernicious toils, 
Are these thy boasts, Champion of human 
kind? 
To mix with Kings in the low lust of sway, 
Yell in the hunt, and share the murderous 
rey; 
To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn; to tempt and to 
betray? 


The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion! In mad 
game 
They burst their manacles and wear the 
name 
Of Freedom, graven on:a heavier chain! 
O Liberty! with profitless endeavour 
Have I pursued thee, many a weary hour; 
But thou nor swell’st the victor’s strain, 
nor ever 
Didst breathe thy soul in forms of human 
power. 
Alike from all, howe’er they praise thee 
(Nor prayer, nor boastful name delays 
thee), 
Alike from Priestcraft’s harpy minions, 
And fa¢tious Blasphemy’s obscener slaves, 
Thou speedest on thy subtle pinions, 
The guide of homeless winds, and playmate 
of the waves! 
And there I felt thee!—on that sea-cliff’s 
verge 
Whose pines, scarce travelled by the 
breeze above, 
Had made one murmur with the distant 
surge! 
Yes, while I stood and gazed, my temples 
bare, 
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And shot my being through earth, sea, 


and: air, 
Possessing all things with intensest love, 
O Liberty! my spirit felt thee there. 


LXXV1—Burke satirizes those who are indig- 
nant against the Tyranmies of Past Ages 
but are blind to Violations of Liberty in 
their own day. . 


T is not to be argued that we endure no 
| grievance, because our grievances are not 

of the same sort with those under which 
we laboured formerly; not precisely those 
which we bore from the Tudors, or vindi- 
cated on the Stuarts. A great change has 
taken place in the affairs of this country. 
For, in the silent lapse of events, alterations 
as material have been insensibly brought 
about in the policy and character of govern- 
ments and nations, as those which have been 
marked by the tumult of public revolutions. 

It is very rare indeed for men to be 
wrong in their feelings concerning public 
misconduct; as rare to be right in their 
speculation upon the cause of it. I have 
constantly observed that the generality of 
people are fifty years, at least, behindhand 
in their politics. ‘There are but very few who 
are capable of comparing and digesting what 
passes before their eyes at different times and 
occasions, so as to form the whole into a 
distinét system. But in books everything is 
settled for them, without the exertion of 
any considerable diligence or sagacity. For 
which reason men are wise with but little 
reflection, and good with little self-denial, in 
the business of all times except their own. 
We are very uncorrupt and tolerably en- 
lightened judges of the transa€tions of past 
ages, where no passions deceive, and where 
the whole train of circumstances, from the 
trifling cause to the tragical event, is set in an 
orderly series before us. 

Few are the partisans of departed 
tyranny; and to be a Whig on the business 
of an hundred years ago is very consistent 
with every advantage of present servility. 
This retrospective wisdom, and historical 
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patriotism, are things of wonderful: con- 
venience, andserve admirably to reconcile the 
old quarrel between speculation and pra¢tice. 
Many a stern republican, after gorging 
himself with a full feast of admiration of the 
Grecian commonwealths and of our true 
Saxon Constitution, and discharging all the 
splendid bile of his virtuous indignation on 
King John and King James, sits down 
perfectly satisfied to the coarsest work and 
homeliest job of the day he lives in. I believe 
there was no professed admirer of Henry the 
Eighth among the instruments of the last 
King James; nor in the court of Henry the 
Eighth was there, I dare say, to be found a 
single advocate for the favourites of Richard 
the Second. 

No complaisance to our Court, or to our 
age, can make me believe nature to be so 
changed, but that public liberty will be 
among us, as among our ancestors, obnoxious 
to some person or other; and that oppor- 
tunities will be furnished for attempting, at 
least, some alteration to the prejudice of our 
Constitution. These attempts will naturally 
vary in their mode, according to times and 
circumstances. For ambition, though it has 
ever the same general views, has not at all 
times the same means, nor the same par- 
ticular objects. A great deal of the furniture 
of ancient tyranny is worn to rags. The rest 
is entirely out of fashion. 


LXXVII—He who would be effectual in serving 
his Country will seek Connection with those 
of like mind; and if his choice of Party 
has been wise, he will not have forfeited 
Freedom of ‘fudgment. 


N order to throw an odium on political 
conne¢tion, these politicians suppose it a 
necessary incident to it, that you are 
blindly to follow the opinions of your party, 
when in direét opposition to your own clear 
ideas; a degree of servitude that no worthy 
man could bear the thought of submitting 
to; and such as, I believe, no conne¢tions 
(except some Court factions) ever could be so 
senselessly tyrannical as to impose. Men 
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thinking freely will, in particular instances, 
think differently. But still, as the greater part 
of the measures which arise in the course of 
public business are related to, or dependent 
on, some great leading general principles in 
government, a man must be peculiarly 
unfortunate in the choice of his political 
company if he does not agree with them at 
least nine times in ten. 

If he does not concur in these general 
principles upon which the party is founded, 
and which necessarily draw on a concurrence 
in their application, he ought from the 
beginning to have chosen some other, more 
conformable in his opinions. When the 
question is in its nature doubtful, or not very 
material, the modesty which becomes an 
individual, and (in spite of our Court 
moralists) that partiality which becomes a 
well-chosen friendship, will frequently bring 
on an acquiescence in the general sentiment. 
Thus the disagreement will naturally be 
rare; it will be only enough to indulge free- 
dom, without violating concord, or disturb- 
ing arrangement. And this is all that ever 
was required for a character of the greatest 
uniformity and steadiness in conne¢tion. 

How men can proceed without any 
conne¢tion at all, is to me utterly incompre- 
hensible. Of what sort of materials must that 
man be made, how must he be tempered and 
put together, who can sit whole years in 
Parliament, with five hundred and fifty of his 
fellow-citizens, amidst the storm of such 
tempestuous passions, in the sharp conflict of 
sO many wits, and tempers, and characters, 
in the agitation of such mighty questions, in 
the discussion of such vast and ponderous 
interests, without seeing any one sort of men, 
whose character, conduct, or disposition 
would lead him to associate himself with 
them, to aid and be aided, in any one system 
of public utility? 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism, 
which says that “‘ the man who lives wholly 
detached from others, must be either an 
angel or a devil.”” When I see in any of these 
detached gentlemen of our times the angelic 
purity, power, and beneficence, I shall admit 
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them to be angels. In the meantime, we are 
born only to be men. We shall do enough if 
we form ourselves to be good ones. It is 
therefore. our business carefully to cultivate 
in our minds, to rear to the most perfect 
vigour and maturity, every sort of generous 
and honestfeeling that belongs to our nature; 
to bring the dispositions that are lovely in 
private life into the service and conduét of the 
commonwealth; so to be patriots, as not to 
forget we are gentlemen; to cultivate friend- 
ships, and to incur enmities; to have both 
strong, but both selected: in the one, to be 
placable; in the other, immovable; to model 
our principles to our duties and our situa- 
tion; to be fully persuaded, that all virtue 
which is impracticable is spurious; and rather 
to run the risk of falling into faults in a course 
which leads us to act with effeét and energy, 
than to loiter out our days without blame 
and without use. Public life is a situation of 
power and energy; he trespasses against his 
duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as he 
that goes over to the enemy. 


LXXVIII—Burke shows that it 1s the Duty of 
Citizens to form Parties, as the only way 
of making the Right prevail; and that, 
just as a Nation 1s built upon Family 
Life, so a State 1s built upon Party Life. 


"| em party and faction are equivalent 


terms, is an opinion which has been 
carefully inculcated at all times by 
unconstitutional statesmen. 

The reason is evident. Whilst men are 
linked together, they easily and speedily 
communicate the alarm of an evil design. 
They are enabled to fathom it with common 
counsel, and to oppose it with united 
strength. Whereas, when they lie dispersed, 
without concert, order, or discipline, com- 
munication is uncertain, counsel difficult, 
and resistance impracticable. Where men are 
not acquainted with each other’s principles, 
nor experienced in each other’s talents, nor 
at all practised in their mutual habitudes and 
dispositions by joint efforts in business; no 
personal confidence, no friendship, no com- 
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mon interest, subsisting among them; it is 
evidently impossible that they can act a 
public part with uniformity, perseverance, or 
efficacy. 

In a party, the most inconsiderable man, 
by adding to the weight of the whole, has 
his value and his use; out of it, the greatest 
talents are wholly unserviceable to the 
public. No man, who is not inflamed by 
vainglory into enthusiasm, can flatter himself 
that his single, unsupported, desultory, 
unsystematic endeavours are of power to 
defeat the subtle designs and united cabals 
of ambitious citizens. When bad men com- 
bine, the good must associate: else they will 
fall, one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a 
contemptible struggle. 

It is not enough in a situation of trust in 
the commonwealth, that a man means well 
to his country; it is not enough that in his 
single person he never did an evil act, but 
always voted according to his conscience, and 
even harangued against every design which 
he apprehended to be prejudicial to the 
interests of his country. This innoxious and 
ineffectual chara¢ter, that seems formed upon 
a plan of apology and disculpation, falls 
miserably short of the mark of public duty. 

That duty demands and requires that 
what is right should not only be made known, 
but made prevalent; that what is evil should 
not only be detected, but defeated. When the 
public man omits to put himself in a situation 
of doing his duty with effeét, it is an omission 
that frustrates the purposes of his trust 
almost as much as if he had formally betrayed 
it. It is surely no very rational account of a 
man’s life that he has always aéted right, but 
has taken special care to aét in such a manner 
that his endeavours could not possibly be 
productive of any consequence! 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
behaviour of many parties should have made 
persons of tender and scrupulous virtue 
somewhat out of humour with all sorts of 
connection in politics. We may admit that 
people frequently acquire in such con- 
federacies a narrow, bigoted, and proscriptive 
spirit; that they are apt to sink the idea of the 
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general good in this circumscribed and partial 
interest. But, where duty renders a critical 
situation a necessary one, it is our business to 
keep free from the evils attendant upon it, 
and not to fly from the situation itself. If a 
fortress is seated in an unwholesome air, an 
officer of the garrison is obliged to be 
attentive to his health, but he must not 
desert his station. 

Every profession is liable to its own 
particular vices; which, however, form no 
argument against those ways of life; nor are 
the vices themselves inevitable to every 
individual in those professions. Of such a 
nature are connections in politics: essentially 
necessary for the full performance of our 
public duty, incidentally liable to degenerate 
into faction. Commonwealths are made of 
families, free commonwealths of parties also; 
and we may as well affirm that our natural 
regards and ties of blood tend inevitably to 
make bad citizens, as that the bonds of our 
party weaken those by which we are held to 
our country. 

Party is a body of men united, for 
promoting by their joint endeavours the 
national interest, upon some particular prin- 
ciple in which they are all agreed. For my 
part, I find it impossible to conceive that 
anyone believes in his own politics, or thinks 
them to be of any weight, who refuses to 
adopt the means of having them reduced 
into practice. It is the business of the specula- 
tive philosopher to mark the proper ends of 
Government. It is the business of the 
politician, who is the philosopher in action, 
to find out proper means towards those ends, 
and to employ them with effect. 


LXXIX—President Washington shows how 
Party Despotism ruins the Political Life 
of a Nation. 

ET me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party, generally. 
This spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable 
from our nature, having its root in the 
R2 
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strongest passions of the human mind. It 
exists under different shapes in all Govern- 
ments, more or less stifled, controlled, or 
repressed; but, in those of the popular form, 
it is seen in its greatest rankness, and is truly 
their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of 
revenge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetrated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a fright- 
ful despotism. But this leads at length to a 
more formal and permanent despotism. The 
disorders and miseries, which result, gra- 
dually incline the minds of men to seek 
security and repose in the absolute power of 
an individual; and sooner or later the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own 
elevation, on the ruins of public liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity 
of this kind (which nevertheless ought not 
to be entirely out of sight), the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the interest and duty 
of a wise people to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public adminis- 
tration. It agitates the community with ill- 
founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles 
the animosity of one part against another, 
foments occasionally riot and insurre¢tion. 
It opens the doors to foreign influence and 
corruption, which find a facilitated access to 
the Government itself through the channels 
of party passions. Thus the policy and the 
will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in 
free countries are useful checks upon the. 
administration of the Government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. This, 
within certain limits, is probably true; and in 
Governments of a monarchical cast, patrio- 
tism may look with indulgence, if not with 
favour, upon the spirit of party. But in 
those of the popular charaCter, in Govern- 
ments purely elective, it is a spirit not to be 
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encouraged. From their natural tendency, it 
is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose; and, 
there being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public opinion, 
to mitigate and assuage it. A fire not to be 
quenched, it demands a uniform vigilance 
to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest, 
instead of warming, it should consume. 


LXXX—George Washington warns the People 
of the United States against the Substitu- 
tion of the Will of a Party for the Will of 
the Nation. 


HE very idea of the power and the 

| right of the people to establish govern- 

4 ment presupposes the duty of every 

individual to obey the established govern- 
ment. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations, under 
whatever plausible character, with the real 
design to direét, control, counteract, or awe 
the regular deliberation and action of the 
constituted authorities, are destructive of 
this fundamental principle, and of fatal 
tendency. They serve to organize faction, to 
give it an artificial and extraordinary force; 
to put in the place of the delegated will of 
the nation the will of a party—often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of the 
community; and, according to the alternate 
triumphs of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror of the 
ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent 
and wholesome plans digested by common 
councils, and modified by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations of 
the above descriptions may now and then 
answer popular ends, they are likely, in the 
course of time and things, to become potent 
engines by which cunning, ambitious and 
unprincipled men will be enabled to subvert 
the power of the people, and to usurp for 
themselves the reins of government, des- 
troying afterwards the very engines which 
have lifted them to unjust dominion. 
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Towards the preservation of your govern- 
ment and the permanency of your present 
happy state it is requisite not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular oppositions 
to its acknowledged authority, but also that 
you resist with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however specious the 
pretexts. One method of assault may be to 
effect, in the forms of the Constitution, 
alterations which will impair the energy of 
the system, and thus to undermine what 
cannot be direétly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, 
remember that time and habit are at least as 
necessary to fix the true character of govern- 
ments as of other human institutions; that 
experience is the surest standard by which to 
test’ the real tendency of . the existing 
Constitution of a country; that facility in 
changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis 
and opinion, exposes to perpetual change, 
from the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion; and remember, especially, that for 
the efficient management of your common 
interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a 
Government of as much vigour as is con- 
sistent with the perfect security of liberty is 
indispensable. Liberty itself will find in such 
a Government, with powers properly dis- 
tributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. 
It is, indeed, little else than a name, where 
the Government is too feeble to withstand 
the enterprise of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all 
in the secure and tranquil enjoyment of the 
rights of person and property. 


LXXX1—Burke maintains that, in Disputes 
between the People and their Rulers, the 
Presumption 15 1n favour of the People. 


UR Ministers are of opinion that the 
increase of our trade and manufac- 
tures, that our growth by coloniza- 
tion and by conquest, have concurred to 
accumulate immense wealth in the hands of 
some individuals; and this, again, being 
dispersed amongst the people, has rendered 
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them universally proud, ferocious and un- 
governable; that the insolence of some from 
their enormous wealth, and the boldness of 
others from a guilty poverty, have rendered 
them capable of the most atrocious attempts; 
so that they have trampled upon all sub- 
ordination, and violently borne down the 
unarmed laws of a free Government; barriers 
too feeble against the fury of a populace so 
fierce and licentious as ours. 

They contend that no adequate provoca- 
tion has been given for so spreading a 
discontent; our affairs having been conduéted 
throughout with remarkable temper and 
consummate wisdom. The wicked industry 
of some libellers, joined to the intrigues of a 
few disappointed politicians, have, in their 
opinion, been able to produce this unnatural 
ferment in the nation. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more unnatural 
than the present convulsions of this country, 
if the above account be a true one. I confess 
I shall assent to it with great relu€tance, and 
only on the compulsion of the clearest and 
firmest proofs; because their account re- 
solves itself into this short, but discouraging 
proposition, ‘That we have a very good 
Ministry, but that we are a very bad 
people”: that we set ourselves to bite the 
hand that feeds us; that with a malignant 
insanity we oppose the measures, and un- 
gratefully vilify the persons, of those whose 
sole object is our own peace and prosperity. 

If a few puny libellers, acting under a 
knot of fa€tious politicians, without virtue, 
parts or character (such as they are constantly 
represented by these gentlemen), are suffi- 
cient to excite this disturbance, very per- 
verse must be the disposition of that people 
amongst whom such a disturbance can be 
excited by such means. 

It is, besides, no small aggravation of the 
public misfortune, that the disease, on this 
hypothesis, appears to be without remedy. 
If the wealth of the nation be the cause of its 
turbulence, I imagine it is not proposed to 
introduce poverty, as a constable to keep the 
peace. If our dominions abroad are the roots 
which feed all this rank luxuriance of sedition, 
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it is not intended to cut them off in order to 
famish the fruit. If our liberty has enfeebled 
the executive power, there is no design, I 
hope, to call in the aid of despotism to fill up 
the deficiencies of law. Whatever may be 
intended, these things are not yet professed. 

We seem, therefore, to be driven to 
absolute despair; for we have no other 
materials to work upon but those out of 
which God has been pleased to form the 
inhabitants of this island. If these be radically 
and essentially vicious, all that can be said is 
that those men are very unhappy, to whose 
fortune or duty it falls to administer the 
affairs of this untoward people. 

I hear it, indeed, sometimes asserted that 
a steady perseverance in the present measures 
and a rigorous punishment of those who 
oppose them will in course of time infallibly 
put an end to these disorders. But this, in my 
opinion, is said without much observation of 
our present disposition, and without any 
knowledge at all of the general nature of 
mankind. If the matter of which this nation 
is composed be so very fermentable as these 
gentlemen describe it, leaven never will be 
wanting to work it up, as long as discontent, 
revenge, and ambition have existence in the 
world. Particular punishments are the cure 
for accidental distempers in the State; they 
inflame rather than allay those heats which 
arise from the settled mismanagement of the 
Government, or from a natural ill dis- 
position in the people. It is of the utmost 
moment not to make mistakes in the use of 
strong measures; and firmness is then only a 
virtue when it accompanies the most perfect 
wisdom. In truth, inconstancy is a sort of 
natural corrective of folly and ignorance. 

I am not one of those who think that the 
people are never in the wrong. They have 
been so, frequently and outrageously, both in 
other countries and in this. But I do say that 
in all disputes between them and their rulers 
the presumption is at least upon a par in 
favour of the people. Experience may per- 
haps justify me in going further. When 
popular discontents have been very prevalent, 
it may well be affirmed and supported that 
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there has been generally something found 
amiss in the constitution or in the conduct of 
Government. The people have no interest in 
disorder. When they do wrong, it is their 
error, and not their crime. But with the 
governing part of the State it is far other- 
wise. They certainly may act ill by design, as 
well as by mistake. 

Les révolutions qui arrivent dans les grands 
états ne sont point un effet du hasard, m du 
caprice des peuples. Rien ne révolte les grands 
dun royaume comme un Gouvernement forble et 
dérangé. Pour la populace, ce west jamais par 
envie dattaquer quelle se souléve, mais par 
impatience de souffrir. Vhese are the words of 
a great man; of a Minister of State, and a 
zealous asserter of monarchy. They are 
applied to the system of favouritism which 
was adopted by Henry the Third of France, 
and to the dreadful consequences it pro- 
duced. What he says of revolutions is equally 
true of all great disturbances. If this pre- 
sumption in favour of the subjects against 
the trustees of power be not the more 
probable, I am sure it is the more comfortable 
speculation; because it is more easy to change 
an administration than to reform a people. 


LXXXIl—Burke affirms it as a First Prin- 
ciple of all good Government, that Power 
must be in the hands of Persons acceptable 
to the People. 


\ | YE must soften into a credulity below 
the milkiness of infancy, to think 
all men virtuous. We must be 

tainted with a malignity truly diabolical, to 

believe all the world to be equally wicked and 
corrupt. Men are in public life as in private: 
some good, some evil. The elevation of the 
one, and the depression of the other, are the 
first objects of all true policy. But that form 
of Government which, neither in its dire¢ct 
institutions, nor in their immediate tendency, 
has contrived to throw its affairs into the 
most trustworthy hands, but has left its 
whole executory system to be disposed of 
agreeably to the uncontrolled pleasure of 
any one man, however excellent or virtuous, 
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is a plan of policy defe¢tive not only in that 
member, but consequentially erroneous in 
every part of it. 

The people of a free commonwealth, who 
have taken care that their laws should be the 
result of general consent, cannot be so 
senseless as to suffer their executory system 
to be composed of persons on whom they 
have no dependence, and whom no proofs of 
the public love and confidence have recom- 
mended to those powers, upon the use of 
which the very being of the State depends. 

The popular election of magistrates, and 
popular disposition of rewards and honours, 
is one of the first advantages of a free State. 
Without it, or something equivalent to it, 
pethaps the people cannot long enjoy the 
substance of freedom; certainly none of the 
vivifying energy of good government. The 
frame of our Commonwealth did not admit 
of such an actual election: but it provided as 
well, and (while the spirit of the Constitution 
is preserved) better, for all the effects of it, 
than by the method of suffrage in any 
democratic State whatsoever. It had always, 
until of late, been held the first duty of 
Parliament to refuse to support Government 
until power was in the hands of persons who 
were acceptable to the people, or while 
factions predominated in the Court in which 
the nation had no confidence. 

Thus all the good effects of popular 
election were supposed to be secured to us, 
without the mischiefs attending on perpetual 
intrigue, and a distin¢t canvass for every 
particular office throughout the body of the 
people. ‘This was the most noble and refined 
part of our Constitution. The people, by 
their representatives and grandees, were 
entrusted with a deliberative power in 
making laws; the King with the control of 
his negative. The King was entrusted with 
the deliberative choice and the election to 
office; the people had the negative in a 
Parliamentary refusal to support. Formerly 
this power of control was what kept Minis- 
ters in awe of Parliaments, and Parliaments 
in reverence with the people. 

If the use of this power of control on the 
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system and persons of administration is gone, 
everything is lost, Parliament and all. We 
May assure ourselves that if Parliament will 
tamely see evil men take possession of all the 
strongholds of their country, and allow them 
time and means to fortify themselves, under 
a pretence of giving them a fair trial, and 
upon a hope of discovering whether they 
will not be reformed by power, and whether 
their measures will not be better than their 
morals; such a Parliament will give counten- 
ance to their measures also, whatever that 
Parliament may pretend, and whatever those 
measures may be. 

Every good political institution must have 
a preventive operation as well as a remedial. 
It ought to have a natural tendency to 
exclude bad men from government, and not 
to trust for the safety of the State to subse- 
quent punishment alone; punishment which 
has ever been tardy and uncertain, and which, 
when power is suffered in bad hands, may 
chance to fall rather on the injured than the 
criminal. 

Before men are put forward into the 
great trusts of the State, they ought by their 
conduct to have obtained such a degree of 
estimation in their country as may be some 
sort of pledge and security to the public that 
they will not abuse those trusts. It is no mean 
security for a proper use of power that a man 
has shown by the general tenour of his 
actions that the affection, the good opinion, 
the confidence of his fellow-citizens have 
been among the principal objects of his life; 
and that he has owed none of the gradations 
of his power or fortune to a settled contempt 
or occasional forfeiture of their esteem. 

That man who before he comes into 
power has no friends, or who, coming into 
power, is obliged to desert his friends, or 
who, losing it, has no friends to sympathize 
with him; he who has no sway among any 
part of the landed or commercial interest, 
but whose whole importance has begun with 
his office, and is sure to end with it: is a 
person who ought never to be suffered by a 
controlling Parliament to continue in any of 
those situations which confer the lead and 
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direction of all our public affairs; because 
such a man has no connection with the 
interest of the people. 

Those knots or cabals of men who have 
got together, avowedly without any public 
principle, in order to sell their conjunét 
iniquity at the higher rate, and are therefore 
universally odious, ought never to be suffered 
to domineer in the State; because they have 
no connection with the sentiments and 
opinions of the people. 


LXXXIVI—W hitman sees a City’s Glory not 
in its Wealth and outward Property but 
in the Health and Character of 1ts Men 


and Women. 


OTHING endures but personal qua- 
lities. 
What do you think endures? 
Do you think a great city endures? 
Or a teeming manufacturing State? or a 
prepared Constitution? or the best- 
built steamships? : 


Away! these are not to be cherish’d for 
themselves = - 

They fill their hour, the dancers dance, the 
musicians play for them, 

The show passes, all does well enough of 
course; 


All does very well, till one flash of defiance. 


A great city is that which has the greatest 
men and women; 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the 
greatest city in the whole world. 


The place where a great city stands is not 
the place of stretch’d wharves, docks, 
manufactures, deposits of produce 
merely, 

Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new- 
comers or the anchor-lifters of the 
departing, 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest 
buildings, or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth, 

Nor the place of the best libraries and 
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schools, nor the place where money is 
plentiest, 

Nor the place of the most numerous popu- 
lation. 

Where the city stands with the brawniest 
breed of orators and bards, 

Where the city stands that is belov’d by 
these, and loves them in return and 
understands them, 

Where no monuments exist to heroes but 
in the common words and deeds, 

Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is 
in its place, 

Where the men and women think lightly of 
the laws, 

Where the slave ceases, and the master of 
slaves ceases, 

Where the populace rise at once against the 
never-ending audacity of elected per- 
sons, 

Where fierce men and women pour forth as 
the sea to the whistle of death pours its 
sweeping and unript waves, 

Where outside authority enters always after 
the precedence of inside authority, 

Where the citizen is always the head and 
ideal, and President, Mayor, Governor 
and what not, are agents for pay, 

Where children are taught to be laws to 
themselves, and to depend on them- 
selves, 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs, 

Where speculations on the soul are en- 
couraged, 

Where women walk in public processions in 
the streets the same as the men, 

Where they enter the public assembly and 
take places the same as the men, 

Where the city of the faithfullest friends 
stands, 

Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes 
stands, 

Where the city of the healthiest fathers stands, 

Where the city of the best-bodied mothers 
stands— 


There the Great City stands! 


How beggarly appear arguments before a 
defiant deed! 
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How the floridness of the materials cf cities 
. 9 
shrivels before a man’s or a woman's 


look! 


EXXXIV Edmund Burke teaches that the 
Good Will of the People is the Foundation 
of Government. 


Y hold of the Colonies is in the close 
Mizeeion which grows from common 

names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges and equal prote¢tion. These 
are ties which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron. Let the Colonies 
always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your government; they will 
cling and grapple to you, and no force under 
heaven will be of power to tear them from 
their allegiance. But let it be once understood. 
that your government may be one thing and 
their privileges. another; that these two 
things may exist without any mutual rela- 
tion: the cement is gone, the cohesion is 
loosened, and everything hastens to decay 
and dissolution. 

As long as you have wisdom to keep the 
sovereign authority of this country as the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple 
consecrated to our common faith, wherever 
the chosen race and sons of England worship 
freedom, they will turn their faces towards 
you. The more they multiply, the more 
friends you will have: the more ardently they 
love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. 
It is a weed that grows in every soil. They 
may have it from Spain, they may have it 
from Prussia. But, until you become lost to 
all feeling of your true interest and your 
natural dignity, freedom they can have from 
none but you. 

This is the commodity of price, of which 
you have the monopoly. This is the true A&t 
of Navigation which binds to you the 
commerce of the Colonies, and through them 
secures to you the wealth of the world. Deny 
them this participation of freedom, and you 
break that sole bond which originally made 
and must still preserve the unity of the 
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Empire. Do not entertain so weak an 
imagination as that your registers and your 
bonds, your affidavits and your sufferances, 
your cockets and your clearances, are what 
form the great securities of your commerce. 
Do not dream that your letters of office, and 
your instructions, and your suspending 
clauses are the things that hold together the 
great contexture of the mysterious whole. 
These things do not make your government. 
Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, 
it is the spirit of the English communion that 
gives all their life and efficacy to them. It is 
the spirit of the English Constitution, which, 
infused through the mighty mass, pervades, 
feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies every part 
of the Empire, even down to the minutest 
member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does 
everything for us here in England? Do you 
imagine, then, that it is the Land Tax A& 
which raises your revenue? that it is the 
annual vote in the Committee of Supply 
which gives you your army? or that it is the 
Mutiny Bill which inspires it with bravery 
and discipline? No! Surely no! It is the love 
of the people; it is their attachment to their 
Government, from the sense -of the deep 
stake they have in such a glorious institution, 
which gives you your army and your navy, 
and infuses into both that liberal obedience 
without which your army would be a base 
rabble, and your navy nothing but rotten 
timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound 
wild and chimerical to the profane herd of 
those vulgar and mechanical politicians who 
have no place among us; a sort of people who 
think that nothing exists but what is gross 
and material; and who, therefore, far from 
being qualified to be directors of the great 
movement of empire, are not fit to turn a 
wheel in the machine. But to men truly 
initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and 
master principles, which in the opinion of 
such men as I have mentioned have -no 
substantial existence, are in truth everything 
and all in all. 

Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
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truest wisdom: and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together. If we are conscious of 
our station, and glow with zeal to fill our 
places as becomes our situation and ourselves, 
we ought to auspicate all our public pro- 
ceedings with the old warning of the Church, 
Sursum corda! We ought to elevate our minds 
to the greatness of that trust to which the 
order ol - Proyidencée has. ‘called. “us.” By 
adverting to the dignity of this high calling, 
our ancestors have turned a savage wilder- 
ness into a glorious empire; and have made 
the most extensive, and the only honourable 
conquests, not by destroying, but by pro- 
moting, the wealth, the number, the happi- 
ness of the human race. 


LXXXV—The fact thatit1s derived from the 
People 1s not the distinctive Characteristic 
of the House of Commons; that Charac- 
teristic consists in tts being the express 


Image of the People. 


HE House of Commons was supposed 
originally to be no part of the standing 


Government of this country. It was 
considered as a control, issuing immediately 
from the people, and speedily to be resolved 
into the mass from whence it arose. In this 
respect it was in the higher part of Govern- 
ment what juries are in the lower. The 
capacity of a magistrate being transitory, and 
that of a citizen permanent, the latter capa- 
city, 1t was hoped, would of course prepon- 
derate in all discussions, not only between the 
people and the standing authority of the 
Crown, but between the people and the 
fleeting authority of the House of Commons 
itself. It was hoped that, being of a middle 
nature between subject and Government, 
they would feel with a more tender and a 
nearer interest everything that concerned the 
people, than the other remoter and more 
permanent parts of legislature. 

Whatever alterations time and the neces- 
sary accommodation of business may have 
introduced, this charaéter can never be 
sustained, unless the House of Commons 
shall be made to bear some stamp of the actual 
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disposition of the people at large. It would 
(among public misfortunes) be an evil more 
natural and tolerable, that the House of 
Commons should be infetted with every 
epidemical frenzy of the people, as this would 
indicate some consanguinity, some sympathy 
of nature with their constituents, than that 
they should in all cases be wholly untouched 
by the opinions and feelings of the people 
out of doors. By this want of sympathy they 
would cease to be an House of Commons. 
For it is not the derivation of the power of 
that House from the people, which makes it 
in a distinét sense their representative. The 
King is the representative of the people; so 
are the Lords; so are the Judges. They all are 
trustees for the people, as well as the Com- 
mons; because no power is given for the sole 
sake of the holder; and although Government 
certainly is an institution of divine authority, 
yet its forms, and the persons who administer 
it, all originate from the people. 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the 
characteristical distin¢tion of a popular repre- 
sentative. This belongs equally to all parts of 
Government, and in all forms. The virtue, 
spirit, and essence of an House of Commons 
consists in its being the express image of the 
feelings of the nation. It was not instituted 
to be a control upon the people, as of late 
it has been taught, by a doctrine of the most 
pernicious tendency. It was designed as a 
control for the people. Other institutions 
have been formed for the purpose of checking 
popular excesses; and they are, I apprehend, 
fully adequate to their object. If not, they 
ought to be made so. 

The House of Commons, as it was never 
intended for the support of peace and sub- 
ordination, is miserably appointed for that 
service; having no stronger weapon than its 
Mace, and no better officer than its Serjeant- 
at-Arms, which it can command of its own 
proper authority. A vigilant and jealous eye 
over executory and judicial magistracy; an 
anxious care of public money, an openness, 
approaching towards facility, to public com- 
plaint: these seem to be the true chara¢ter- 
istics of an House of Commons. But an 
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addressing House of Commons, and a 
petitioning nation; an House of Commons 
full of confidence, when the nation is plunged 
in despair; in the utmost harmony with 
Ministers, whom the people regard with the 
utmost abhorrence; who vote thanks, when 
the public opinion calls upon them for 
impeachments; who are eager to grant, when 
the general voice demands account; who, in 
all disputes between the people and Admini- 
stration, presume against the people; who 
punish their disorders, but refuse even to 
inquire into the provocations to them in this 
constitution,—this is an unnatural, a mon- 
strous state of things. 


LXXXVI—In his Inaugural Address (on 
March 4th, 1913), President Walson 
rebukes Americans for extravagant Ex- 
penditure of Human Life and the Nation’s 
Natural Resources, and heralds the Idea 
of a Co-operative Commonwealth. 


| ene has been a change of Govern- 


ment. It began two years ago, when 

the House of Representatives became 
Democratic by a decisive majority. It has 
now been completed. The Senate about to 
assemble will also be Democratic. The offices 
of President and Vice-President have been 
put into the hands of Democrats. What does 
this change mean? That is the question that 
is uppermost in our minds to-day. That is the 
question I am going to try to answer, in 
order, if I may, to interpret the occasion. 

It means much more than the mere suc- 
cess of a party. The success of a party means 
little except when the nation is using that 
party for a large and definite purpose. No 
one can mistake the purpose for which the 
nation now seeks to use the Democratic 
Party. It seeks to use it to interpret a change 
in its own plans and point of view. We have 
built up a great system of government which 
has stood through a long age as, in many 
respects, a model for those who seek to set 
liberty upon foundations that will endure 
against fortuitous change, against storm and 
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accident. Our life contains every great 
thing, and contains it in rich abundance. 

But evil has come with the good. With 
riches has come inexcusable waste. We have 
squandered a great part of what we might 
have used, and have not stopped to con- 
serve the exceeding bounty of nature, with- 
out which our genius for enterprise would 
have been worthless and impotent. Scorning 
to becareful, we have been shamefully prodigal 
as well as admirably efficient. We have been 
proud of our industrial achievements, but we 
have not hitherto stopped thoughtfully 
enough to count the human cost, the cost of 
lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost 
to the men and women and children upon 
whom the dead weight and burden of it all 
has fallen piteously the years through. 

With the great Government went many 
deep secret things which we too long delayed 
to look into and scrutinize with candid, 
fearless eyes. The great Government we 
loved has too often been made use of for 
private and selfish purposes, and those who 
used it had forgotten the people. 

At last a vision has been vouchsafed us 
of our life as a whole. We see the bad with 
the good, the debased and decadent with the 
sound and vital. With this vision we ap- 
proach new affairs. Our duty is to cleanse, to 
reconsider, to restore, to corre¢t the evil 
without impairing the good, to purify and 
humanize every process of our common life 
without weakening or sentimentalizing it. 
There has been something crude and heart- 
less and unfeeling in our haste to succeed 
and be great. Our thought has been: “ Let 
every man look out for himself, let every 
generation look out for itself ”’—while we 
reared giant machinery which made it im- 
possible that any but those who stood at the 
levers of control should have a chance to 
look out for themselves. 

_ We have come now to the sober second 
thought. The scales of heedlessness have 
fallen from our eyes. We have made up our 
minds to square every process of our national 
life again with the standards we so proudly 
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set up at the beginning and have always 
carried in our hearts. Our work is a work of 
restoration. 

We have studied, as perhaps no other 
nation has, the most effective means of pro- 
duction, but we have not studied cost or 
economy as we should, either as organizers 
of industry, as statesmen, or as individuals. 
Nor have we studied and perfected the means 
by which Government may be put at the 
service of humanity, in safeguarding the 
health of the nation, the health of its men and 
its women and its children, as well as their 
rights in the struggle for existence. This is 
no sentimental duty. The firm basis of 
government is justice, not pity. These are 
matters of justice. There can be no equality 
of opportunity, the first essential of justice 
in the body politic, if men and women and 
children be not shielded in their lives, their 
very vitality, from the consequences of great 
industrial and social processes which they 
cannot alter, control, or singly cope with. 
Society must see to it that it does not itself 
crush or weaken or damage its own consti- 
tuent parts. The first duty of law is to keep 
sound the society it serves. Sanitary laws, 
pure food laws, and laws determining con- 
ditions of labour which individuals are power- 
less to determine for themselves, are inti- 
mate parts of the very business of justice 
and legal efficiency. 

This will be no cool process of mere 
science. The nation has been deeply stirred, 
stirred by a solemn passion, stirred by the 
knowledge of wrong, of ideals lost, of govern- 
ment too often debauched and made an 
instrument of evil. Weknow our task to be no 
mere task of politics, but a task which shall 
search us through and through, whether we 
be able to understand our time and the need 
of our people, whether we be indeed their 
spokesmen and interpreters, whether we 
have the pure heart to comprehend and the 
rectified will to choose our high course of 
action. 

This is not a day of triumph; it is a day 
of dedication. Here muster, not the forces of 
party, but the forces of humanity. Men’s 
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hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang in the 
balance; men’s hopes call upon us to say 
what we will do. Who shall live up to the 
great trust? Who dares fail to try? I summon 
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all honest men, all patriotic, all forward- 
looking men to my side. God helping me, I 
will not fail them, if they will but counsel 
and sustain me. 


BOOK II—Fellowship in the Moral Life 


LXXXVII—The Law for Christians is neither 
the New Testament nor Christ’s Com- 
mands, but the Spirit of Christ, which is 
the Enthusiasm of Humanity. 


E are advanced by eighteen hun- 

dred years beyond the apostolic 

generation. We have at our disposal 
a vast treasure of science, from which we 
may discover what physical well-being is 
and on what conditions it depends. In these 
circumstances, the Gospel precepts of philan- 
thropy become utterly insufficient. It is 
not now enough to visit the sick and give 
alms to the poor. We may still use the words 
as a kind of motto, but we must understand 
under them a multitude of things which 
they do not express. 

Christ commanded his first followers to 
heal the sick and give alms, but he com- 
mands the Christians of this age, if we may 
use the expression, to investigate the causes 
of all physical evil, to master the science of 
health, to consider the question of education 
with a view to health, the question of labour 
with a view to health, the question of trade 
with a view to health; and, while these 
investigations are made, with free expense 
of energy and time and means, to work 
out the rearrangement of human life in 
accordance with the results they give. 

Perhaps those who appear the most de- 
voted Christians are somewhat jealous of 
what they may consider this worldly machi- 
nery. They think they must needs be most 
Christian when they stick most closely to the 
New Testament, and that what is utterly 
absent from the New ‘Testament cannot 
possibly be an important part of Christianity. 
A great mistake, arising from a widespread 
paralysis of true Christian feeling in the 
modern Church. 

The New Testament is not the Chris- 
tian law; the precepts of apostles, the special 
commands of Christ, are not the Christian 
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law. ‘To make them such is to throw the 
Church back into that legal system from 
which Christ would have set it free. The 
Christian law is the spirit of Christ, that 
Enthusiasm of Humanity which he declared 
to be the source from which all right ation 
flows. 

And if the progress of science and civiliza- 
tion has put into our hands the means of 
benefiting our kind more and more compre- 
hensively than the first Christians could 
hope to do—if, instead of undoing a little 
harm and comforting a few unfortunates, 
we have the means of averting countless mis- 
fortunes and raising, by the right employ- 
ment of our knowledge and power of con- 
trivance, the general standard of happiness— 
We are not to inquire whether the New 
‘Testament commands us to use these means, 
but whether the spirit of humanity com- 
mands it. 

But, say the cautious, is it safe to follow 
a mere enthusiasm? If Christ is to be be- 
lieved, it is not safe to follow anything else. 
According to him, this spirit was expressly 
given to guide men into all truth. But, they 
will rejoin—and here the truth comes out: 
““We like to feel the stay of a written precept; 
we are not conscious of any such ardent 
impulse dire€ting us infallibly what to do.” 
In reply to which, what can we do but 
repeat the question of St Paul, “‘ Unto what, 
then, were ye baptized? ” 


LXXXVIII—Passages from the First Epistle 
of Fobhn, wherein 1t 15 maintained that 


every one that Loveth 1s Born of God. 


EHOLD what manner of love the 
Be ather hath bestowed upon us, that 
we should be called sons of God! And 
hereby know we this, because he hath given 
us of his Spirit. And we know and have 
believed the love which God hath in us: for 
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love is of God; and every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweth God. Herein is 
love made perfect with us; because as he is, 
even so are we in this world. There is no fear 
in love: but perfect love casteth out fear, 
because fear hath punishment; and he that 
feareth is not made perfect in love. We love, 
because he first loved us. 

Beloved, if God so loved us, we also ought 
to love one another. No man hath beheld 
God at any time; but if we love one another, 
God abideth in us, and his love is perfected in 
us. For God is love; and he that abideth in 
love abideth in God, and God in him. If any 
man say, I love God, yet hateth his brother, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him? for he 
who loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, cannot love God whom he hath not 
seen. 

Let no man lead you astray: he that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as God is 
righteous. If ye know that he is righteous, 
ye know that every one also that doeth 
righteousness is born of him. Whosoever is 
born of God doth not commit sin, because 
his Spirit abideth in him: and he will not sin 
because he is born of God. In this are mani- 
fest the children of God and the children of 
the world: whosoever doeth not righteous- 
ness is not of God, neither he that loveth not 
his brother. For this is the message which ye 
heard from the beginning, that we should 
love one another. 


LXXXIX—The mighty Power of Living Vir- 
tue to quicken the Conscience in hardened 
Hearts 1s illustrated by an Incident re- 


lated of ‘Fesus Christ. 


E insist upon the effect of personal 

\ X influence in creating virtuous im- 

pulses. Christ’s theocracy was a 

great attempt to set all the virtue of the 

world upon this basis, and to give it a visible 
centre or fountain. 

Let us take a single example of the 
magical passing of virtue out of the virtuous 
man into the hearts of those with whom he 
comes in contact. A remarkable story which 
appears in St John’s biography, though it is 
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apparently an interpolation in that place, may 
serve this purpose, and will at the same time 
illustrate the difference between scholastic 
or scientific and living or instin¢tive virtue. 
Some of the leading religious men of 
Jerusalem had detected a woman in adultery. 
It occurred to them that the case afforded a 
good opportunity of making an experiment 
upon Christ. They might use it to discover 
how he regarded the Mosaic Law. That 
he was heterodox on the subject of that Law 
they had reason to believe, for he had openly 
quoted some Mosaic maxims and declared 
them at least incomplete, substituting for 
them new rules of his own, which at least 
in some cases appeared to abrogate the old. 
It might be possible, they thought, by means 
of this woman to satisfy at once themselves 
and the people of his heterodoxy. They 
brought the woman before him, quoted 
the Law of Moses on the subject, and 
asked Christ dire€tly whether he agreed with 
the lawgiver. They asked for his judgment. 
A judgment he gave them, but quite 
different, both in matter and manner, from 
what they had expected. In thinking of the 
“case” they had forgotten the woman, 
they had forgotten’ even the deed. What 
became of the criminal appeared to them 
wholly unimportant; towards her crime or 
her character they had no feeling whatever, 
not even hatred, still less pity or sympathetic 
shame. If they had been asked about her, they 
might probably have answered, with Mephis- 
topheles, “‘ She is not the first ’; nor would 
they have thought their answer fiendish, only 
practical and business-like. Perhaps they 
might on reflection have admitted that their 
frame of mind was not stri€tly moral, not 
quite what it should be; that it would have 
been better if, besides considering the legal 
and religious questions involved, they could 
have found leisure for some shame at the 
scandal and some hatred for the sinner. But 
they would have argued that such stri@ 
propriety is not possible in this world, that 
we have too much on our hands to think of 
these niceties, that the man who makes 
leisure for such refinements will find his 
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work in arrears at the end of the day, and 
probably also that he is doing injustice to 
his family and those dependent on him. 

This they might fluently and plausibly 
have urged. But the judgment of Christ was 
upon them, making all things seem new, and 
shining like the lightning from the one end 
of heaven to the other. He was standing, it 
would seem, in the centre of a circle, when 
the crime was narrated. The shame of the 
deed itself, and the brazen hardness of the 
persecutors, the legality that had no justice, 
and did not even pretend to have mercy, the 
religious malice that could make its advan- 
tage out of the fall and ruin and ignominious 
death of a fellow-creature—all this was 
eagerly and rudely thrust before his mind at 
once. The effect upon him was such as might 
have been produced upon many since, but 
perhaps upon scarcely any man that ever 
lived before. He was seized with an intoler- 
able sense of shame. He could not meet the 
eye of the crowd, or of the accusers, and 
perhaps at that moment least of all of the 
woman. Standing as he did in the midst of 
an eager multitude that did not in the least 
appreciate his feelings, he could not escape. 
In his burning embarrassment and confusion 
he stooped down so as to hide his face, and 
began writing with his finger upon the 
ground. His tormentors continued their 
clamour, until he raised his head for a 
moment and said, “‘ He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her” 
—and then instantly returned to his former 
attitude. They had a glimpse, perhaps, ot 
the glowing blush upon his face, and awoke 
suddenly with astonishment to a new sense 
of their condition and their conduct. The 
older men naturally felt it first, and slunk 
away; the younger followed their example. 
The crowd dissolved, and left Christ alone 
with the woman. Not till then could he bear 
to stand upright; and when he had lifted 
himself up, he dismissed the woman, con- 
sistently with his principle, as having no 
commission to interfere with the office of the 
civil judge. 

But the mighty power of living purity 
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had done its work. He had refused to judge 
a woman, but he had judged a whole crowd. 
He had awakened the slumbering conscience 
in many hardened hearts, given them a'new 
delicacy, a new ideal, a new view and 
reading of the Mosaic Law. 


XC—The Discipline of Ethical Thinking 
in Solitude must be supplemented by 
Fellowship in Devotion to the Moral Ideal, 
if Character 1s to become Secure and 
Beautiful. 


ET the virtue which has arisen from 
[cone and personal ties with the good 

be compared with that which is the 
unaided fruit of solitary reflection. 

Who is the philosophic good man? He is 
one who has considered all the objects and 
consequences of human action; he has, in 
the first place, perceived that there is in him 
a principle of sympathy, the due develop- 
ment of which demands that he should 
habitually consider the advantage of others; 
he has been led by reflection to perceive that 
the advantage of one individual may often 
involve the injury of several; he has thence 
concluded that it is necessary to lay down 
systematic rules for his aCtions, lest he should 
be led into such miscalculations, and he has 
in this reasonable and gradual mafiner 
arrived at a system of morality. This is the 
philosophic good man. 

Do we find the result satisfactory? Do 
we not find in him a languid, melancholic, 
dull and hard temperament of virtue? He 
does right, perhaps, but without warmth or 
promptitude. And no wonder! The principle 
of sympathy was feeble in him at the begin- 
ning for want of contact with those who 
might have called it into play, and it has 
been made feebler still by hard brainwork 
and solitude. He startles at times by sudden 
immoralities into which he is betrayed by 
ingenuity unchecked by healthy feeling. 
His virtue has intermissions and fits of 
lassitude; he becomes guilty of small trans- 
gressions, for which he hopes to compensate 
by works of easy supererogation. Virtue thus 
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exhibited. does not excite in the beholder 
those “strange yearnings”? of devotion of 
which Plato spoke. No one loves such a man; 
people feel for him an esteem mixed with 
pity. 

On the other hand, who is the good man 
that we admire and love? How do men 
become for the most part “‘ pure, generous 
and humane’? By personal, not by logical 
influences. They have been reared by parents 
who had these qualities, they have lived in a 
society which had a high tone, they have 
been accustomed to see just acts done, to 
hear gentle words spoken, and the justice 
and the gentleness have passed into their 
hearts and slowly moulded their habits and 
made their moral discernment clear; they 
remember commands and prohibitions which 
it is a pleasure to obey for the sake of those 
who gave them; often they think of those 
who may be dead, and say, “‘ How would 
this action appear to him? Would he approve 
that word, or disapprove it?’ To such no 
baseness appears a small baseness because its 
consequences may be small, nor does the 
yoke of law seem burdensome, although it 1s 
ever on their necks, nor do they dream of 
covering a sin by an atoning act of virtue. 
Often in solitude they blush when some 
impure fancy sails across the clear heaven of 
their minds, because they are never alone, 
because the absent Examples, the Authori- 
ties they still revere, rule not their aCtions 
only, but their inmost hearts; because their 
conscience is indeed awake and alive, repre- 
senting all the nobleness with which they 
stand in sympathy, and reporting their most 
hidden indecorum before a public opinion 
of the absent and the dead. 


XCI—Seneca insists upon our Need of the 
Actual or Ideal Presence of Holy Men. 


F you see a man undaunted by dangers, 

| sstitarbea by passions, happy when 

fortune frowns, calm in the midst of 

storms, will you not be filled with reverence 

for him? Will you not say that here is 

i too great and grand to be regarded 
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as of the same nature as the trivial body in 
which it dwells? A spiritual force has 
appeared here—an inner power moves a soul 
so wonderful, so calm, one which passes 
through all life as though it were of small 
account, and smiles at all our hopes and 
fears. Nothing so great can exist without the 
help of many good forces, and therefore in 
the main it belongs to that from which it 
came—social humanity. 

Just as the rays of the sun touch the 
earth, but belong to that from which they 
are sent, so a great and holy spirit helps 
us to have a more intimate knowledge of 
deity, lives indeed in our midst, but remains 
in contact with its source. On that it de- 
pends, thither its eyes are turned, thither its 
life tends: among men it dwells as a noble 
guest. What then is this soul? One which 
relies upon no goodness but its own. 

What is proper to man is his soul and the 
perfect reason in the soul: for man is a 
rational being: therefore his highest good is 
reached when he is filled with that of which 
he is born. 

We must choose some good man, and 
always have him before our eyes; and we must 
live and at as if he were watching us. A 
great number of sins would remain uncom- 
mitted were there a witness present to those 
about to sin. Our heart must have some one 
whom it honours, and by whose example 
its inner life can be inspired. Happy is he 
whose reverence for another enables him 
to fashion his life after the picture living in 
his memory. We need some one upon whose 
life we may model our own: without such a 
standard you cannot correct what is amiss. 

Rely on the mind of a great man, and 
detach yourself from the opinions of the mob. 
Hold fast to the image of the most beautiful 
and exalted virtue, which must be wor- 
shipped not with crowns but with sweat and 
blood. 

Could we but gaze upon the soul of a 
good man, what a beautiful picture should 
we see, how worthy of our reverence in its 
loftiness and peace! There would justice 
shine forth, and courage and prudence and 
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would pour its light over all. Every one would 
declare him worthy of honour and of love. 
If anyone saw that face, more lofty and splen- 
did than any usually found among men, 
would he not stand in dumb wonder as 
before a God, and silently pray that it might 
be for his good to have seen it? Then, over- 
come by the inviting grace of the vision, he 
would kneel in prayer, and after long medi- 
tation, filled with wondering awe, he would 
break forth into Virgil’s words: ‘‘ Hail to 
thee, whoe’er thou art! Oh, lighten thou our 
cares!”’ There is no one who would not be 
inflamed with love were it given him to 
gaze upon such an ideal. Now, indeed, much 
obscures our vision: but if we would only 
make our eyes pure and remove the veil that 
covers them, we should be able to behold 
virtue even though covered by the body, 
and clouded by poverty, lowliness and shame. 
We should see its loveliness even through the 
most sordid veils. 


XCII—From the Opening Passage in Marcus 
Aurelius ‘‘ Meditations,’ wherein with 
devout Sincerity he acknowledges the 
special Benefits he has derived from 


various Relatives, Teachers and Friends. 


[ss example of my grandfather Verus 


gave me a good disposition, not 

prone to anger. By the recollection of 
my father’s character, I learned to be both 
modest and manly. As for my mother, she 
taught me to have regard for religion, to be 
generous and openhanded, and not only to 
forbear from doing anybody an ill turn, but 
not so much as to endure the thought of it. 
By her likewise I was bred to a plain, inex- 
pensive way of living, very different from 
the common luxury of the rich. 

I have to thank my great-grandfather 
that I did not go to a public school, but had 
good masters athome, and learnt to know that 
one ought to spend liberally on such things. 

From my tutor I learned not to join 
either the green or the blue faction on the 
race-ground, nor to support the Parmularius 
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or Scutarius at the gladiators’ shows. He 
taught me also to put my own hand to 
business upon occasion, to endure hardship 
and fatigues, and to throw the necessities 
of nature into a little compass; that 1 ought 
not to meddle with other people’s business, 
nor be easy in giving credit to informers. 

From Diognetus I learned to shun vain 
pursuits, not to be led away with the impos- 
tures of wizards and soothsayers, who pretend 
they can discharge evil spirits, and do strange 
feats by the strength of a charm. He likewise 
prevailed with me to prefer a couch covered 
with hides to a bed of state; and reconciled 
me to other like rigours of the Grecian dis- 
cipline. 

It was Rusticus that first made me desire 
‘to live rightly, and come to a better state; 
who prevented me from running into the 
vanity of the sophists. This philosopher kept 
me from yielding to the charms of rhetoric 
and poetry, from affecting the charatter 
of a man of pleasantry, from wearing my 
Senator’s robe in the house, or anything of 
this kind which looks like conceit and 
affectation. 

Apollonius taught me to give my mind 
its due freedom, and disengage it from 
dependence upon chance, and not to regard, 
though ever so little, anything uncoun- 
tenanced by reason. 

The philosopher Sextus recommended 
good-humour to me, and showed me the 
pattern of a household governed in a 
fatherly manner. He also bade me make 
nature and reason my rule to live by. 

Alexander the Grammarian taught me 
not to be ruggedly critical about words, nor 
find fault with people for improprieties of 
phrase or pronunciation, but to set them 
right by speaking the thing properly myself, 
and that either by way of answer, assent, or 
inquiry, or by some such other indirect and 
suitable corre¢ction. 

Fronto taught me that envy, tricking, 
and dissimulation are the character and 
consequences of tyranny; and that those we 
call patricians have commonly not much 
fatherly feeling in them. 
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Alexander the Platonist advised me, that 
without necessity I should never say to 
anyone, nor write in a letter, that I am not 
at leisure, nor make business an excuse to 
decline frequently the offices of humanity 
to those we dwell with. 

I learned of Catulus not to slight a 
friend for making a remonstrance, though it 
should happen to be unreasonable, but rather 
to endeavour to restore him to his natural 
humour; that, like Domitius and Athenodo- 
tus, I should always speak well of those who 
had the care of my education, and that I 
should always preserve an hearty affection 
for my children. 

I am indebted to Severus for the love I 
bear to my relations, and towards justice and 
truth. He likewise gave me the idea of an 
equal commonwealth, with equal rights and 
equal speech, and also of a monarchy, where 
the liberty of the subje€t was principally 
regarded. 

In my adoptive father I observed a 
smooth and inoffensive temper, with great 
steadiness in keeping close to measures 
judiciously taken; a greatness proof against 
vanity and the impressions of pomp and 
power. From him a prince might learn to 
love business:and action, and be constantly 
at it; to be willing to hear out any proposal 
relating to public advantage, and undevia- 
tingly give every man his due; to understand 
the critical seasons and circumstances for 
rigour or remissness; not to worship the gods 
to superstition; not to court the populace, 
either by prodigality or compliment; but 
rather to be sober and firm upon all occa- 
sions, keeping things in a steady decorum, 
without chopping and changing of meas- 
ures; to enjoy the plenty and magnificence of 
a sovereign fortune without bragging, and 
yet without making excuse; so as freely 
to enjoy when present, but when wanting, 
not to be mortified at the loss of them; 
and to behave himself so that no man could 
charge him with sophistry, or buffooning, or 
being a pedant. 

_ I have to thank the gods that my grand- 
fathers, parents, sister, preceptors, relations, 
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friends, and domestics were almost all of 
them persons of probity, that I was subject 
to the Emperor my father, and bred under 
him, who was the most proper person living 
to put me out of conceit with pride, and to 
convince me that it is possible to live in a 
palace without the ceremony of guards, 
without richness and distin¢tion of habit, 
without torches, statues, or such other marks 
of royalty and state; and that a prince may 
shrink himself almost into the figure of a 
private gentleman, and yet, nevertheless, 
retain all the force and majesty of his 
charaCter when the common weal requires it. 


XCIII—W hatever strikes upon the Soul of a 
Child becomes part of it. 


[ew was a child went forth every 
day, 


And the first objeét that he look’d 
upon, that object he became, 
And that object became part of him for the 
day or a certain part of the day, 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
years. 


The early lilacs became part of this child, 

And grass and white and red morning- 
glories, and white and red clover, and 
the song of the pheebe-bird, 

And the Third-month lambs and the sow’s 
pink-faint litter, and the mare’s foal 
and the cow’s calf, 

And the noisy brood of the barnyard or by 
the mire of the pond-side, 

And the fish suspending themselves so 
curiously below there, and the beautiful 
curious liquid, 

And the water plants with their graceful flat 
heads—all became part of him. 


The field-sprouts of Fourth-month and 
Fifth-month became part of him, 

Winter-grain sprouts and those of the light- 
yellow corn, and the esculent roots of 
the garden, 

And the apple-trees cover’d with blossoms 
and the fruit afterward, and wood- 
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berries, and the commonest weeds by 
the road, 

And the old drunkard staggering home by 
the outhouse of the tavern whence he 
had lately risen, 

And the schoolmistress that pass’d on her 
way to the school, 

And the friendly boys that pass’d, and the 

 quarrelsome boys, 

And the tidy and fresh-cheek’d girls, and the 
barefoot negro boy and girl, 

And all the changes of city and country 
wherever he went. 

His own parents, he that had father’d him 
and she that had conceiv’d him in her 
womb and birth’d him, 

They gave this child more of themselves 
than that, 

They gave him afterward every day, they 
became part of him. 


The mother at home quietly placing the 
dishes on the supper-table, 

The mother with mild words, clean cap and 
gown, a wholesome odour falling off her 
person and clothes as she walks by, 

The father, strong, self-sufficient, manly, 
mean, anger’d, unjust, 

The blow, the quick loud word, the tight 
bargain, the crafty lure, 

‘The family usages, the language, the com- 
pany, the furniture, the yearning and 
swelling heart, 

Affection that will not be gainsaid, the sense 
of what is real; the thought if after all it 
should prove unreal, 

The doubts of day-time and the doubts of 
night-time, the curious whether and how, 

Whether that which appears so is so, or is it 
all flashes and specks? 

Men and women crowding fast in the 
streets—if they are not flashes and 
specks, what are they?— 

The streets themselves and the facades of 
houses, and goods in the windows, 
Vehicles, teams, the heavy-plank’d wharves, 

the huge crossing at the ferries, 

The village on the highland seen from afar at 
sunset, the river between, 
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Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling 
on roofs and gables of white or brown 
two miles off, 

The schooner near by sleepily dropping down 
the tide, the little boat slack-tow’d 
astern, 

The hurrying, tumbling waves, quick-broken 
crests, slapping, 

The strata of colour’d clouds, the long bar of 
maroon-tint away solitary by itself, the 
spread of purity it lies motionless in, 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the 
fragrance of salt marsh and shore mud— 

These became part of that child who went 
forth every day, and who now goes, and 
will always go forth every day. 


XCIV—Those whose Hearts have grown 
suspicious and distrustful of Others must 
by Effort force themselves to love and 
believe in their Neighbours. 


HAT are the causes of hardness of 
\ x heart among men? The experience 
of human life furnishes us readily 

with the answer. 

It constantly happens that one whose 
affections were originally not less lively than 
those of most men is thrown into the society 
of persons destitute of sympathy or tender- 
ness. In this society each person is either 
totally indifferent to his neighbour or 
secretly endeavouring’ to injure or over- 
reach him. 

The new-comer is at first open-hearted 
and cordial; he presumes every one he meets 
to be a friend, and is disposed to serve and 
expects to be served by all alike. But his 
advances are met by some with cautious 
reserve, by others with icy coldness, by 
others with hypocritical warmth followed 
by treacherous injury, by others with open 
hostility. The heart which naturally grew 
warm at the mere sight of a human being, 
under the operation of this new experience 
slowly becomes paralyzed. There seats itself 
gradually in the man’s mind a presumption 
concerning every new face that it is the face 
of an enemy, and a habit of gathering 
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himself into an attitude of self-defence 
whenever he deals with a fellow-creature. 
If, when this new disposition has grown 
confirmed and habitual, he be introduced 
into a society of an opposite kind, and meet 
with people as friendly and kind as he 
himself was originally, he will not at first be 
able to believe in their sincerity, and the old 
kindly affections, from long disuse, will be 
slow to rouse themselves within him. 

Now, to such a person, the imperative 
mood of the verb “to love”? may fairly be 
used. He may properly be told to make an 
effort, to shake off the distrust that oppresses 
him, not to suffer unproved suspicions, 
causeless jealousies, to stifle by the mere 
force of prejudice and mistaken opinion the 
warmth of feeling natural to him. 

But we shall have a closer illustration if 
we suppose the cold-hearted society itself to 
be addressed by a preacher who wishes to 
bring them to a better mind. He too may 
fairly use the imperative mood of the verb 
“to love.” For he may say: “ Your mutual 
coldness does not spring from an original 
want of the power of sympathy. If it did, 
admonitions would indeed be useless. But it 
springs from a habit of thought which you 
have formed, a maxim which has been 
received among you, that all men are devoted 
to self-interest, that kindness is but feeble- 
ness and invites injury. If you will at once 
and by a common att throw off this false 
opinion of human nature, and adopt a new 
plan of life for yourselves and new expecta- 
tions of each other, you will find the old 
affections natural to all of you, weakened 
indeed and chilled, but existing, and capable 
of being revived by an effort.” 

Such a preacher might go further and 
say: “‘ If but a small minority are convinced 
by my words, yet let that minority for itself 
abandon the selfish theory, let it renounce 
the safety which that theory affords in 
dealing with selfish men, let it treat the 
enemy as if he were indeed the friend he 
ought to be, let it dare to forgo retaliation 
and even self-defence. By this means it will 
eae into kindness; by despising self- 
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interest for itself it will sometimes make it 
seem despicable to others; by sincerity and 
persistency it will gradually convert the 
majority to a higher law of intercourse.” 


XCV—More than for Nature, Whitman 
craves for the Life of Crowds of Men and 


W omen. 


IVE me the splendid silent sun with 

& all his beams full-dazzling, 

Give me juicy autumnal fruit ripe 
and red from the orchard, 

Give me a field where the unmow’d grass 
grows, 

Give me an arbor, give me the trellis’d grape, 

Give me fresh corn and wheat, give me 
serene-moving animals teaching content. 

Give me nights perfe€tly quiet as on high 
plateaux west of the Mississippi, and I 
looking up at the stars, 

Give me odorous at sunrise a garden of 
beautiful flowers where I can walk 
undisturb’d, 

Give me for marriage a sweet-breath’d 
woman of whom I should never tire, 
Give me a perfect child, give me, away aside 
from the noise of the world, a rural 

domestic life, 

Give me to warble spontaneous songs, 
recluse by myself, for my own ears only, 

Give me solitude, give me Nature, give me 
again, O Nature, your primal sanities! 


These demanding to have them (tired with 
ceaseless excitement, and rack’d by the 
war-strife), 

These to procure incessantly asking, rising 
in cries from my heart, 

While yet incessantly asking still I adhere to 
my city, 

Day upon day and year upon year, O city, 
walking your streets, 

Where you hold me enchain’d a certain time 
refusing to give me up, 

Yet giving to make me glutted, enrich’d of 
soul, you give me for ever faces; 

(OI see what I sought to escape, confronting, 
reversing my cries, 
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I see my own soul trampling down what it 


ask’d for.) 


Keep your splendid silent sun, 

Keep your woods, O Nature, and the quiet 
places by the woods, 

Keep your fields of clover and timothy, and 
your cornfields and orchards, 

Keep the blossoming buckwheat fields where 
the Ninth-month bees hum; 

Give me faces and streets—give me these 
phantoms incessant and endless along 
the trottoirs! ; 

Let me see new ones every day—let me hold 
new ones by the hand every day! 

Give me the shores and wharves heavy- 
fringed with black ships! 

O such for me! O an intense life, full to 
repletion and varied! 

People, endless, streaming, with strong 
voices, passions, pageants. 


XCVI—The hard-hearted and cynical can be 
moved to Faith in Goodness only by Per- 
sonal Dealings with Men and W omenof spon- 
taneous Charity and unaffected Delicacy. 


UMANITY is neither a love for the 

HH mat human race, nor a love for 
each individual of it, but a love for 

the race, or for the ideal of man, in each 
individual. In other and less pedantic words, 
he who is truly humane considers every 
human being, as such, interesting and impor- 
tant, and without waiting to criticize each 
individual specimen, pays in advance, to all 
alike, the tribute of good wishes and sympathy. 
Now, this favourable presumption with 
regard to human beings is not a causeless pre- 
possession, it is no idle superstition of the 
Mund, nor is it a natural instinct. It. is a 
feeling founded on the a€tual observation 
and discovery of interesting and noble quali- 
ties in particular human beings, and it is 
strong or weak in proportion as the person 
who has the feeling has known many or few 
noble and amiable human beings. ‘There are 
men who have been so unfortunate as to 
live in the perpetual society of the mean and 
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the base; they have never, except in a few 
faint glimpses, seen anything glorious or 
good in human nature. With these the feeling 
of humanity has a perpetual struggle for 
existence; their minds tend by a fatal gravita- 
tion to the belief that the happiness or misery 
of such a paltry race is wholly unimportant; 
they may arrive finally at a fixed condition, 
in which it may be said of them, without. 
qualification, that “‘ man delights not them, 
nor woman neither.” In this final stage there 
are men who, beyond the routine of life, 
should not be trusted, being “ fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.” 

On the other hand, there are those whose 
lot it has been from earliest childhood to 
see the fair side of humanity, who have been 
surrounded with clear and candid counten- 
ances, in the changes of which might be 
traced the working of passions strong and 
simple, the impress of a firm and tender 
nature, wearing, when it looked abroad, the 
glow of sympathy, and, when it looked 
within, the bloom of modesty. They have 
seen, and not once or twice, a man eftace 
himself; they have witnessed devotion, un- 
selfish sorrow, unaffected delicacy, spontan- 
eous charity, ingenuous self-reproach; and 
it may be that on seeing a human being 
surrender for another’s good not something, 
but his uttermost all, they have dimly sus- 
pected in human nature a glory connecting 
it with the divine. In these, the passion of 
humanity is warm, and ready to become on 
occasion a burning flame; their whole minds 
are elevated, because they are possessed with 
the dignity of that nature they share, and of 
the society in the midst of which they move. 


XCVII—Plutarch tllustrates by a specific 
case the Fidelity of Woman’s Love. 


NE might enumerate ten thousand 

instances of the love of women who 

have kept their fidelity to the end of 

their lives. One such case I will relate, which 

happened in my time, in the reign of the 
Emperor Vespasian. 

Julius, who stirred up a revolt in Galatia, 
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among several other confederates had one 
Sabinus, a young man of good family, and 
for wealth and renown the most conspicuous 
of all the men in those parts. But, having 
attempted what was too much for them, 
they were foiled, and, expecting to pay the 
penalty, some committed suicide, others fled 
and were captured. Now, Sabinus himself 
could easily have got out of the way and 
made his escape to the barbarians, but he 
had married a most excellent, wife, whose 
name was Empone, and he could neither 
leave her behind nor take her with him. 

As he had in the country some under- 
ground caves, known only to two of his freed- 
men, where he used to stow away things, he 
dismissed all the rest of his slaves, as if he 
intended to poison himself, and, taking with 
him these two trusty freedmen, he descended 
with them into those underground caves, and 
sent one of them, Martialis, to tell his wife 
that he had poisoned himself,and that his body 
was burnt in the flames of his country house; 
for he wanted his wife’s genuine sorrow to 
lend credit to the report of his death. 

And so it happened. For she, throwing 
herself on to the ground, groaned and wailed 
for three days and nights, and took no food. 
And Sabinus, being informed of this, and 
fearing that she would die of grief, told 
Martialis to inform her secretly that he was 
alive and well and in hiding, and to beg her 
not to relax her show of grief, but to keep up 
the farce. And she did so with the genius of 
a professional actress, but, yearning to see 
her husband, she visited him by night and 
returned without being noticed; and for six 
or seven months she lived with him this 
underground life. And she disguised him by 
changing his dress and cutting off his beard, 
and re-arranging his hair, so that he should 
not be known, and took him to Rome, having 
some hopes of obtaining his pardon. But, 
being unsuccessful in this, she returned to 
her own country, and spent most of her time 
with her husband underground, but from 
time to time visited the town and showed 
herself to some ladies who were her friends 
and relations. And she bare the pangs of 
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travail by herself, as a lioness bears her 
whelps, having hid herself in the cave with 
her husband, and there she gave birth to two 
boys, one of whom died in Egypt; the other, 
whose name was Sabinus, was among us only 
the other day at Delphi. 

Vespasian eventually put her to death, 
but paid the penalty for it, his whole progeny 
in a short time being wiped off the face of the 
earth. For during the whole of his reign he 
did no more savage aét, nor could gods or 
demons have turned away their eyes from a 
crueller sight. And yet her courage and bold 
language abated the pity of the spectators, 
though it exasperated Vespasian, for, despair- 
ing of her safety, she bade them go and tell 
the Emperor “ that it was sweeter to live in 
darkness and underground than to wear his 
crown.” 


XCVIII—The Sacredness of the Body, even of 
a Black Slave, as the possible Trans- 
mitter of Mental and Physical Life to 
Millions, 1s proclaimed by Walt Whitman. 


MAN’S body at auction! 
(For before the War | often: gopte 
the slave-mart and watch the sale.) 
I help the auctioneer; the sloven does not 
half know his business. 


Gentlemen, look on this wonder! 

Whatever the bids of the bidders, they 
cannot be high enough for it; 

For it the globe lay preparing quintillions of 
years without one anima] or plant, 

For it the revolving circles truly and steadily 
roll’d. 


In this head and all-battling brain, 
In it and below it the makings of heroes! 


Examine these limbs, red, black, or white! 
They are cunning in tendon and nerve; 


They shall be stript that you may see them. 


Exquisite senses, life-lit eyes, pluck, volition, 

Flakes of breast-muscle, pliant backbone and 
neck, flesh not flabby, good-sized arms 
and legs, 

And wonders within, there, yet. 
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Within, there runs blood, 

The same old blood! the same red-running 
blood! 

There swells and jets a heart; there all 
passions, desires, reachings, aspirations. 

(Do you think they are not there because 
they are not express’d in parlours and 
le€ture-rooms ?) 


This is not only one man—this the father 
of those who shall be fathers in their turn. 

In him the start of populous States and rich 
Republics, 

Of him countless immortal lives with count- 
less embodiments and enjoyments. 


How do you know who shall come from the 
offspring of his offspring through the 
centuries? 

(Whom might you find you have come from 
yourself, if you could trace back through 
the centuries?) 


A woman’s body at auction! 

She too is not only herself, she is the teeming 
mother of mothers, 

She is the bearer of them that shall grow 
and be mates to the mothers. 


If anything is sacred the human body is 
sacred, 

And the glory and sweet of a man is the token 
of manhood untainted, 

And in man or woman, a clean, strong, firm- 
fibred body is more beautiful than the 


most beautiful face. 


XCIX—If Homes are to become Schools of 
Enthusiasm for Humanity, two Enemtes 
must be kept far from them—Cynicism 
and Hunger. 


OW may men be made most suscep- 
H tible of the enthusiasm of-humanity? 

The attraCtive power which through- 
out has acted upon men, which has pre- 
served them from that isolation which is 
the opposite of humanity, and which has 
united them in those communities of clan or 
city or State which were the germs and 
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embryos of the Universal Republic, is the 
tie of kindred. He in whom the family 
affections have been awakened will have a 
heart most open to the passion of humanity. 
It is useless to tell a man to love all mankind, 
if he has never loved any individual of man- 
kind and only knows by report what love is. 
It should be recognized that family affection 
in some form is the almost indispensable 
root of humanity. This family affeCtion is 
rightly called natural; that is to say, it will 
come of itselt if it be not artificially hindered. 
It becomes, therefore, a principal duty to 
remove all hindrances out of the way of 
family affection. 

Now, what are these hindrances? They 
are innumerable, arising out of the endless 
incompatibilities of temperament and taste, 
incompatibilities of natural difference, and 
those finer incompatibilities, which are more 
exquisitely painful and more malignant, 
arising out of small differences in general 
resemblance. For the removal of such hin- 
drances no general rules can be laid down. In 
resisting and removing them the higher 
degrees of tact win their triumphs. Mean- 
while there are other hindrances of a simpler 
kind, which are, to an indefinite degree, 
removable. We may mention marriages of 
interest or of convenience, the children of 
which, often originally of dull and poor 
organization, grow up in an atmosphere 
of cynical coldness, which speedily kills 
whatever blossoms of kindliness their nature 
may put forth. In another class of society 
there rages another terrible destroyer of 
natural affection: hunger. Christ spoke of 
suffering as a wholesome discipline, but there 
is an extreme degree of suffering which seems 
more ruinous to the soul than the most ener- 
vating prosperity. When existence itself can- 
not be supported without an unceasing and 
absorbing struggle, then there is no roomin the 
heart for any desire but the wretched animal 
instinct of self-preservation, which merges 
in an intense, pitiable, but scarcely blamable 
selfishness. What tenderness, what gratitude, 
what human virtue can be expected of the 
man who is holding a wolf by the ears? 
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To persons who, from either of these 
causes, or from others that might be men- 
tioned, have become destitute of natural 
affection, preaching and catechizing are 
almost useless. Your declamations will rouse 
in them no enthusiasm of humanity, but, it 
may be, an ecstasy of fright or fanaticism. 
Instruction in morality or theology will not 
make them moral or religious, but only a 
little more knowing and self-satisfied. A 
great example of humanity put visibly 
before them may indeed rouse in them the 
sense they want, but it will never have the 
healthy keenness and calmness it might have 
had, if it had been roused in the manner 
appointed by nature. Therefore all who take 
an adequate view of moral obligations will 
consider that the removal of all such social 
abuses as destroy natural affeftion, and, by 
doing so, kill humanity in its germ, is among 
the first of those obligations. 


C—Wherein mere Acquaintances are D1s- 
tinguished from Friends. 


N acquaintance is the first draft of a 
Arn’ whom we must lay down oft 
thus, as the sole copy, before we can 
write him perfect and true; for from hence, 
as from a probation, men take a degree in our 
respect, till at last they wholly possess us. 
For acquaintance is the herd, and friendship 
the pair chosen out of it; at last we begin to 
appropriate and enclose to ourselves what 
before lay in common with. others. And 
commonly where it grows not up to this, it 
falls as low as may be. There is no poorer 
relationship than that of old acquaintances, 
of whom we ask only how they do, for 
fashion’s sake, and care not. The ordinary 
use of acquaintance is but a somewhat more 
boldness of society, a sharing together of 
talk, news, drink, and mirth; but sorrow is 
the right of a friend, as a thing nearer our 
heart, and to be delivered with it. 
Nothing is easier than to create acquain- 
tance; the mere being once in company does 
it; whereas friendship is engendered by a 
more inward mixture and coupling together. 
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Then we are acquainted not with their 
virtues only, but their faults too, their 
passions, their fears, their shame, and are 
bold on both sides to make their discovery. 
Some men are familiar with all, but then 
they are commonly friends to none; for 
friendship is a fuller thing, as a contraCtor 
and taker-up of our affections to some few, 
and suffers them not loosely to be scattered 
on all men. 

The poorest tie of acquaintance is that of 
place and country; it is shifted as the place, 
and is missed but while the fancy of that 
continues. These acquaintances are only then 
glad of one other, when they meet in some 
foreign region, where the encompassing of 
strangers unites them closer, till at last they 
get new acquaintances and throw off one 
another. 

Men of parts and eminence, as their ac- 
quaintance is more sought for, are generally 
more staunch of it, not out of pride only, 
but for fear of letting too many in too near 
them; for it is with men as with pictures, the 
best show better afar off and at. distance; 
and the closer you come to them, the coarser 
they are. 

The best judgment of a man is taken 
from his acquaintances, for friends and 
enemies are both partial; whereas these see 
him truest, because they observe calmliest 
and are no way so engaged to lie for him. 
Men that grow strange after acquaintance 
seldom piece together again, as out of a mutual 
experience they disrelish one another. 


CI—A Scene from “Peer Gynt,’ wherein 
a Priest preaches a Humane Sermon at 
the Funeral of a Man who had cut off 
his Finger in order to escape Enlistment 
as a Soldier. 


[Churchyard in a high-lying mountain parish. 
A funeral 1s going on. By the grave, the 
Priest and a gathering of people. The last 
verse of the psalm 1s being sung. PEER 
Gynt passes by on the road.] 


Cj] 
Perr (at the gate) : 
Here’s a countryman going the way of all 
flesh. 
God be thanked that it isn’t me! 
[Enters the churchyard.) 


‘Tue Priest (speaking beside the grave) : 

' Now, when the soul has gone to meet its 
doom, 

And here the dust lies, like an empty 
pod,— 

Now, my dear friends, we'll speak a word 
or two 

About this dead man’s pilgrimage on earth. 

He was not wealthy, neither was he wise; 

His voice was weak, his bearing was un- 
manly, 

He spoke his mind abashed and faltering, 

He scarce was master at his own fireside; 

He sidled into church, as though appealing 

For leave, like other men, to take his place. 

’ It was from Gudbrandsdale, you know, he 
came. 

When here he settled he was but a lad;— 

And you remember how, to the very last, 

He kept his right hand hidden in his pocket. 

‘That right hand in the pocket was the 
feature 

‘That chiefly stamped his image on the 
mind,— 

And therewithal his writhing, his abashed 

Shrinking from notice wheresoe’er he went. 

But, though he still pursued a path aloof, 

And ever seemed a stranger in our midst, 

You all know what he strove so hard to 
hide,— 

The hand he muffled had four fingers 
only. 

I well remember, many years ago, 

One morning; there were sessions held at 
Lundé. 

*Twas war-time, and the talk in every 
mouth 

Turned on the country’s sufferings and its 
fate. 

I stood there watching. At the table sat 

The Captain, ’twixt the Bailiff and the 
sergeants; 

Lad after lad was measured up and down, 
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Passed, and enrolled, and taken for a sol- 
dier. 

The room was full, and from the green 
outside, 

Where thronged the young folks, loud the 
laughter rang. 

A name was called, and forth another 
stepped, 

One pale as snow upon the glacier’s edge. 

They bade the youth advance; he reached 
the table; 

We saw his right hand swaddled in a 
clout ;— 

He gasped, he swallowed, battling after 
words,— 

But, though the Captain urged him, found 
no voice. 

Ah yes, at last! Then with his cheek aflame, 

His tongue now failing him, now stammer- 
ing fast, 

He mumbled something of a scythe that 
slipped 

By chance, and shore his finger to the 
skin. 

Straightway a silence fell upon the room. 

Men bandied meaning glances; they made 
mouths; 

They stoned the boy with looks of silent 
scorn. 

He felt the hailstorm, but he saw it not. 

Then up the Captain stood, the grey old 
man; 

He spat, and pointed forth, and thundered 
(<5 Go ! 29 

And the lad went. On both sides men fell 
back, 

Till through their midst he had to run the . 
gauntlet. 

He reached the door; from there he took 
to flight ;— 

Up, up he went,—through wood and over 
hillside, 

Up through the stone-screes, rough, pre- 
cipitous. 

He had his home up there among the 
mountains.— 

It was some six months later he came here, 

With mother, and betrothed, and little 
child. 
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He leased some ground upon the high 
hill-side, 

‘There where the waste lands trend away 
towards Lomb. 

He married the first moment that he could; 

He built a house; he broke the stubborn 
soil; 

He throve, as many a cultivated patch 

Bore witness, bravely clad in waving gold. 

At church he kept his right hand in his 
pocket,— 

But sure I am at home his fingers nine 

Toiled every whit as hard as others’ ten.— 

One spring the torrent washed it all away. 

Their lives were spared. Ruined and 
stripped of all, 

He set to work to make another clearing; 

And, ere the autumn, smoke again arose 

From a new, better sheltered mountain 
farmhouse. 

Sheltered? From torrent—not from ava- 
lanche; 

Two years, and all beneath the snow lay 
buried. 

But still the avalanche could not daunt 
his spirit. 

He dug, and raked, and carted—cleared 
the ground— 

And the next winter, ere the snow-blasts 
came, 

A third time was his little homestead 
reared. 

Three sons he had, 
stirring boys; 

They must to school, and school was far 
away ;— 

And they must clamber, where the hill- 
track failed, 

By narrow ledges past the headlong scree. 

What did he do? The eldest had to manage 
As best he might, and, where the path was 

; worst, 

His father bound a rope round him to 
stay him ;— 

The others on his back and arms he bore. 

Thus he toiled, year by year, till they 
were men. 

Now might he well have looked for some 
return. 
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In the New World, three prosperous gen- 
tlemen 
Their school-going and their father have 
_forgotten. 
He was short-sighted. Out beyond the 
circle 
Of those most near to him he nothing saw. 
To him seemed meaningless as cymbals’ 
tinkling 
Those words that to the heart should ring 
like steel. 
His race, his fatherland, all things high 
and shining, 
Stood ever, to his vision, veiled in mist. 
But he was humble, humble, was this 
man; 
And since that sessions-day his doom op- 
pressed him, 
As surely as his cheeks were flushed with 
shame, 
And his four fingers hidden in his pocket.— 
Offender ’gainst his country’s laws? Ay, 
true! 
But there is one thing that the law out- 
shineth, 
Sure as the snow-white tent of Glittertind 
Has clouds, like higher rows of peaks, above 
IG. 
No patriot was he. Both for Church and 
State 
A fruitless tree. But there, on the upland 
ridge, 
In the small circle where he saw his calling, 
There he was great, because he was him- 
self. 
His inborn note rang true unto the end. 
His days were as a lute with muted strings. 
And therefore, peace be with thee, silent 
warrior, 


That fought the peasant’s little fight, and 


fell! 

It is not ours to search the heart and 
reins ;— 

That is no task for dust, but for its ruler;—_ 

Yet dare I freely, firmly, speak my hope: 

He scarce stands crippled now before his 
God! 

[The gathering disperses. PEER GyYNT re- 
mains bebtnd, alone. | 
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Perr: Now that is what I call Christianity! 
Nothing to seize on one’s mind un- 
pleasantly.— 
And the topic—immovably being oneself ,— 
That the pastor’ s homily turned upon,— 
Is full, in its essence, of edification. 
[Looks down upon the grave.| 


Cll—Concerning Friendship, Lord Halifax 
gives Utterance to a Worldly Wisdom that 
1s almost Moral Insight. 


RIENDSHIP cometh oftener by chance 
Fos by choice, which maketh it 
generally so uncertain. 

It is a mistake to say a friend can be 
bought. A man may buy a good turn, but he 
cannot buy the heart that doth it. 

Friendship cannot live with ceremony, 
nor without civility. 

There must be a nice diet observed to 
keep friendship from falling sick; nay, there 
is more skill necessary to keep a friend, than 
there is to reclaim an enemy. 

Those friends who are above interest 
are seldom above jealousy. 

It is a misfortune for a man not to have 
a friend in the world, but for that reason he 
shall have no enemy. 

In the commerce of the world, men 
struggle little less with their friends, than 
they do with their enemies. 

Esteem ought to be the ground of kind- 
ness, and yet there are no friends that sel- 
domer meet. 

Kindness is apt to be as afraid of esteem, 
as that is to be ashamed of kindness. 

Our kindness is greatest to those that 
will do what we would have them, in which 
our esteem cannot always go along. 


CIII—Si Augustine tells of a School Friend, 
through whose Life and Death he experi- 
enced the fact that the Bond of true 
Friendship is a common Devotion to the 


Ideal of Righteousness. 
| N those years when I first began to teach 


rhetoric in my native town, I had found a 
friend in one blooming with me in the 


same bud of youth ; and him a community 
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of studies made extremely dear to me. He 
had grown up of a child with me, and toge- 
ther we went to school, and to play. But he 
was not yet my friend as afterwards, nor 
even then, as true friendship is : for none is 
true but that which thou cementest together 
between such as cleave unto thee, through 
that love which is shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. 
Yet was it but too sweet, ripened by the 
warmth of kindred studies : for, from the 
true faith (which he as a youth had not 
soundly and thoroughly imbibed) I had 
warped him also to those superstitious and 
pernicious fables for which my mother 
bewailed me. With me he now erred in 
mind, nor could my soul be without him. 
But behold, thou wert close on the steps of 
thy fugitives, at once God of vengeance, and 
Fountain of mercies, turning us to thyself 
by wonderful means ; thou tookest that 
man out of this life, when he had scarce 
filled up one whole year of my friendship, 
sweet to me above all sweetness of my 
life. 

Who can recount all thy praises, which 
thou hast deserved in reference to this 
single person ? What didst thou then, my 
God, and how unsearchable is the abyss of 
thy judgments ? For long, sore sick of a 
fever, he lay senseless in a death-sweat ; 
and his recovery being despaired of, he was 
baptized, unconscious, myself meanwhile 
little regarding, and presuming that his 
soul would retain rather what it had re- 
ceived of me, not what was wrought on his un- 
conscious body. But it proved far otherwise : 
for he was refreshed, and restored. Forth- 
with, as soon as I could speak with him (and I 
could, so soon as he was able, for I never 
left him, and we hung but too much upon 
each other), I essayed to jest with him, as 
though he would jest with me at the bap- 
tism which he had received when utterly 
absent in mind and feeling, but had now 
understood that he had received. But he 
shrunk from me, as from an enemy ; and 
with a wonderful and sudden freedom bade 
me, as I would continue his friend, forbear 
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such language to him. I, all astonished 
and amazed, suppressed all my emotions 
till he should grow well, and his health 
should become strong enough for me to 
deal with him as I would. But he was taken 
away from my frenzy, that with thee he 
might be preserved for my comfort; a 
few days afterwards, in my absence, he was 
attacked again by the fever, and so de- 
parted. 

At this grief my heart was utterly 
darkened ; and whatever I beheld was death. 
My native country was a torment to me, and 
my father’s house a strange unhappiness ; 
and whatever I had shared with him, now 
that he was gone, became a distracting tor- 
ture. Mine eyes sought him everywhere, 
but found him not ; and I hated all places 
because they held him not ; nor could they 
now tell me, “‘ He is coming,” as when he 
was alive and absent. I became a great riddle 
to myself, and I asked my soul, why she was 
so sad, and why she disquieted me sorely : 
but she knew not what to answer me. And if 
I said, Trust in God, she very rightly obeyed 
me not; because that most dear friend, 
whom she had lost, being a man, was both 
truer and better than that phantasm she 
was bid to trust in. Only tears were sweet 
to me, for they succeeded my friend as the 
solace of my mind. 

And now, Lord, these things are passed 
by, and time hath assuaged my wound. 
May I learn from thee, who art truth, and 
approach the ear of my heart unto thy 
mouth, that thou mayest tell me why weep- 
ing 1s sweet to the miserable ? Hast thou, 
although present everywhere, cast away our 
misery far from thee ? Thou abidest in thy- 
self, but we are tossed about in divers trials. 
And yet unless we mourn in thine ears, we 
should have no hope left. How then 1s sweet 
fruit gathered from the bitterness of life, 
from groaning, tears, sighs, and complaints ? 
Doth this sweeten it, that we hope thou 
hearest ? This is true of prayer, for therein 
is a longing to approach unto thee. But was 
it so in my grief for my friend lost, and the 
sorrow wherewith I was then overwhelmed ? 
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For I neither hoped he should return to 
life, nor did I desire this with my tears. I 
wept and grieved because I was miserable, 
and had lost my joy. Or is weeping bitter 
when we have the things which we 
enjoy, but grows pleasant when we lose 
them ? 

But why speak I of these things? for 
now is no time to question, but to confess 
unto thee. Wretched I was ; and wretched 
is every soul bound by friendship to perish- 
able things ; he is torn asunder when he loses 
them, and feels the wretchedness which he 
was liable to ere yet he had lost them. So 
was it at that time with me; I wept most 
bitterly, and found my repose in bitter- 
ness. 


CIV—The Teacher cannot implant the 
Faculty of Intellectual Perception, but he 
can turn his Pupils Mind away from 
Selfish and Sensuous Interests to the W orld 
of Moral Ideals. 


NYONE who has common sense will 
A\ nent that the bewilderments of 
the eyes are of two kinds, and arise 
from two causes—either from coming out of 
the light or from going into the light; which 
is true of the mind’s eye, quite as much as of 
the bodily eye. And he who remembers this 
when he sees anyone whose vision is per- 
plexed and weak, will not be too ready to 
laugh; he will first ask whether that soul of 
man has come out of the brighter life, and 
is unable to see because unaccustomed to the 
dark, or, having turned from darkness to the 
day, is dazzled by excess of light. And he 
will count the one happy in his condition 
and state of being, and he will pity the © 
other; or, if he have a mind to laugh at 
the soul which comes from below into 
the light, there will be more reason in this 
than in the laugh which greets him who 
returns from above out of the light into the 
den. 
But then, if I am right, certain professors 
of education must be wrong when they say 
that they can put a knowledge into the soul 
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which was not there before, like sight into 
blind eyes. 

Whereas, our argument shows that the 
power and capacity of learning exists in the 
soul already; and that just as the eye was 
unable to turn from darkness to light without 
the whole body, so too the instrument of 
knowledge can only by the movement of the 
whole soul be turned from the world of 
becoming into that of being, and learn by 
degrees to endure the sight of being, and cf 
the brightest and best of being, or, in. other 
words, of the good. 

And must there not be some art which 
will effect conversion in the easiest and 
quickest manner; not implanting the faculty 
of sight, for that exists already, but has been 
turned in the wrong dire¢tion, and is looking 
away from the truth? 

And whereas the other so-called virtues 
of the soul seem to be akin to bodily quali- 
ties (for even when they are not originally 
innate they can be implanted later by habit 
and exercise), the virtue of wisdom more 
than anything else contains a divine element 
which always remains, and by this conver- 
sion is rendered useful and profitable; or, 
on the other hand, hurtful and useless. 
Did you never observe the narrow intel- 
ligence flashing from the keen eye of a 
clever rogue—how eager he is, how clearly 
his paltry soul sees the way to his end? He 
is the reverse of blind, but his keen eye- 
sight is forced into the service of evil, 
and he is mischievous in proportion to his 
cleverness. 

But what if there has been a circumcision 
of such natures in the days of their youth; 
and they have been severed from those 
sensual pleasures, such as eating and drink- 
ing, which, like leaden weights, were attached 
to them at their birth, and which drag them 
down and turn the vision of their souls upon 
the things that are below? If, I say, they had 
been released from these impediments and 
turned in the opposite direction, the very 
same faculty in them would have seen the 
truth as keenly as they see what their eyes 
are turned to now. 
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CV—St Augustine tells how he wept when 
his Mother died, and how he rejoiced in 
her good Opinion of him; but confesses 
that his Honour of ber was as nothing com- 
pared with her Loving Service for him. 


CLOSED her eyes; and there flowed 
| wie a mighty sorrow into my heart, 

which was overflowing into tears. Mine 
eyes at the same time, by the violent com- 
mand of my mind, drank up their fountain 
wholly dry; and woe was me in such a strife! 
But when she breathed her last, the boy 
Adeodatus burst out into a loud lament; 
then, checked by us all, held his peace. In 
like manner, also, a childish feeling in me, 
which was finding its vent in weeping, 
through the juvenile voice of my heart, 
was checked and silenced. For we thought it 
not fitting to solemnize the funeral with 
tearful lament, and groanings, as though 
she were unhappy, or altogether dead; 
whereas she was neither unhappy in her 
death, nor altogether dead. Of this we were 
assured on good grounds, the testimony of 
her good conversation and her faith un- 
feigned. 

What was it then which did grievously 
pain me within, but a fresh wound wrought 
through the sudden wrench of our most 
sweet and dear ‘custom of living together? 
I joyed indeed in one testimony of her 
last sickness, that mingling her endear- 
ments with my acts of duty, she called me 
“ dutiful,” and mentioned, with great af- 
fection of love, that she never had heard any 
harsh or reproachful sound uttered by my 
mouth against her. But yet, O my God, who 
madest us, what comparison is there betwixt 
that honour that I paid to her, and her 
slavery for me? Being then deprived of so 
great comfort in her, my soul was wounded, 
and that life rent asunder as it were, which, 
of hers and mine together, had been made but 
one. 
And then by little and little I recovered 
my former thoughts of thy handmaid, her 
holy conversation towards thee, her holy 
tenderness and observance towards us, where- 
of I was suddenly deprived; and I was minded 
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to weep in thy sight, for her and for myself, 
in her behalf and in my own. And I gave 
way to the tears which I before restrained, 
to overflow as much as they desired; re- 
posing my heart upon them; and it found 
rest in them, for it was in thy ears, not in 
those of man, who would have scornfully 
interpreted my weeping. And now, Lord, 
in writing I confess it unto thee. Read it 
who will, and interpret it how he will; and if 
he finds sin therein, that I wept my mother 
for a small portion of an hour (the mother 
who for the time was dead to mine eyes, 
who had for many years wept for me that I 
might live in thine eyes), let him not deride 
me; but rather, if he be one of large charity, 
let him weep himself for my sins unto thee, 


the father of all the brethren of thy Christ. 


CVI—St Augustine tells how his Mother, 
when a girl, fell into a secret Habit of 
drinking Wine, and by what Incident she 
was Cured thereof. 


HEN we came as far as Ostia, my 

\ \ mother departed this life. 1 omit 
much in my story, being in haste. 

Receive my confessions and thanksgivings, 
my*God, for innumerable things whereof I 
am silent. But I will not omit whatsoever 
my soul would bring forth concerning thy 
handmaid, who brought me forth, both in 
the flesh, that I might be born to this tem- 
poral light, and in heart, that I might be 
born to light eternal. Not her gifts, but thine 
in her, would I speak of: for neither did she 
make or educate herself. Thou createdst 
her; nor did her father and mother know 
what creature should come from them. 
And the sceptre of thy Christ, the discipline 
of thine only son, in a Christian house, a 
good member of thy Church, educated her 
in thy fear. Yet for her good discipline, was 
she wont to commend not so much her 
mother’s’ diligence, .as* that! ofi7a acertain 
decrepit maidservant, who had carried her 
father when a child, as little ones used to 
be carried at the backs of elder girls. For 
which reason, and for her great age, and 
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excellent conversation, was this maid- 
servant, in that Christian family, well 
respected by its heads; and the charge of 
her master’s daughters was entrusted to her; 
to which she gave diligent heed, restrain- 
ing them earnestly, when necessary, with 
holy severity, and teaching them with a 
grave discretion. For, except at those hours 
wherein they were most temperately fed at 
their parents’ table, she would not sufter 
them, though parched with thirst, to drink 
even water; preventing an evil custom, and 
adding this wholesome advice: ‘‘ You drink 
water now, because you have not wine in 
your power; but when you come to be 
married, and be made mistresses of cellars 
and cupboards, you will scorn water, but 
the custom of drinking will abide.” By this 
method of instruction, and the authority she 
had, she abated the greediness of childhood, 
and moulded their very thirst to such an 
excellent moderation, that what they should 
not, that they would not. 

And yet (as thy handmaid told me her 
son) there had crept upon her a love of wine. 
For when (as the custom was) she was bidden 
by her parents to draw wine out of the hogs- — 
head, holding the vessel under the tap, 
before she poured the wine into the flagon, 
she sipped a little with the tip of her lips: for 
more her natural taste refused. This she 
did, not out of any love of drink, but out 
of the exuberance of youth, whereby it 
boils over in mirthful freaks, which in youth- 
ful spirits are wont to be kept under by the 
gravity of their elders. And thus by adding 
to that little, daily littles (for whoso de- 
spiseth little things, shall fall by little and 
little), she had fallen into such a habit, as 
greedily to drink off her little cup brim- 
ful almost of wine. Where was then that 
discreet old woman, and her earnest counter- 
manding? Would aught avail against a 
secret disease, if thy healing hand, O Lord, 
watched not over us? Father, mother, and 
governors absent, thou art present, who 
createdst, who callest, who also by those 
set over us workest something towards the 
salvation of our souls. What didst thou then, 
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O my God? how didst thou cure her? how 
heal her? Didst thou not out of another soul 
bring forth a hard and a sharp taunt, like a 
lancet out of thy secret store, and with one 
touch remove all that foul stuff? For a 
maidservant with whom she used to go 
to the cellar, falling to words (as it happens) 
with her little mistress, when alone with her, 
taunted her with this fault, with most bitter 
insult, calling her wine-bibber. With which 
taunt, stung to the quick, she saw the foul- 
ness of her fault, and instantly condemned 
and forsook it. As flattering friends pervert, 
so reproachful enemies often correct. Yet 
by what themselves purposed, not what thou 
doest by them, dost thou repay them. For 
she in her anger sought to vex her young 
mistress, not to amend her; and did it in 
private, either because the time and place 
of the quarrel so found them, or lest she 
herself should be blamed for discovering it 
thus late. But thou, Lord, Governor of all 
in heaven and earth, who turnest to thy 
purpose the deepest currents, and rulest 
the turbulence of the tide of times, didst 
by the very unhealthiness of one soul, heal 
another; lest any, when he observes this, 
should ascribe it to his own power, even 
when another, whom he wished to be re- 
formed, is reformed through words of his. 


CVII—The Character of Children is compared 
with that of Men and Women, to the 
Credit of Children. 


CHILD is*a man in a-small. letter, 
Ae the best copy of Adam before he 

knew Eve, or tasted of the apple; 
and he is happy whose small practice in the 
world can only write this character. 

He is nature’s fresh picture newly drawn 
in oil, which time and much handling dims 
and defaces. His soul is yet a white paper 
inscribed with observations of the world, 
wherewith at length it becomes a blurred 
note-book. He is purely happy, because he 
knows no evil, nor has made means by sin 
to be acquainted with misery. 

He arrives not at the mischiefs of being 
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wise, nor endures evils to come by fore- 
seeing them. He kisses and loves all, and 
when the smart of the rod is past, smiles on 
his beater. 

Nature and his parents alike dangle him, 
and entice him on with a bait of sugar, to a 
draught of wormwood. He plays yet, like a 
young apprentice the first day, and is not 
come to his task of melancholy. 

His hardest labour is his tongue, as if he 
were loth to use so deceitful an organ, and 
he is best company with it when he can but 
prattle. 

We laugh at his foolish sports, but his 
game is our earnest; and his drums, rattles 
and hobby-horses, but the emblems and 
mocking of man’s business. 

His father has written him as his own 
little story, wherein he reads those days 
of his life that he cannot remember, and 
sighs to see what innocence he has outlived. 
The older he grows, he is a stair lower from 
God. He is the Christian’s example, and the 
old man’s relapse. The one imitates his 
pureness, and the other falls into his sim- 
plicity. Could he put off his body with his 
little coat, he had got eternity without a 
burden, and exchanged but one heaven for 
another. 


CVIII—St Augustine delineates the lofty Char- 
acter of his Mother, and testifies to her 
benign Influence in her Household and 
among her Friends. . 


ROUGHT up modestly and soberly, 
B=: made subject rather by thee to 


her parents, than by her parents to 
thee, so soon as she was of marriageable age, 
being bestowed upon a husband, she served 
him as her lord; and did her diligence to win 
him unto thee, preaching thee unto him 
by her conversation; by which thou madest 
her beautiful, reverently amiable, and ad- 
mirable unto her husband. For she looked 
for thy mercy upon him, that, believing in 
thee, he might be made chaste. Besides 
this, he was fervid, as in his affections, so in 
anger: but she had learnt, not to resist an 
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angry husband, even in word. Only when he 
was smoothed and tranquil, and in a temper 
to receive it, she would give an account of 
her actions, if haply he had over-hastily 
taken offence. In a word, while many 
matrons, who had milder husbands, yet bore 
even in their faces marks of blows, and 
would in familiar talk blame their husbands’ 
lives, she would blame their tongues, giving 
them, as in jest, earnest advice. And when 
they, knowing what a choleric husband she 
endured, marvelled that it had never been 
heard, nor by any token perceived, that 
Patricius had beaten his wife, or that there 
had been any domestic difference between 
them, even for one day, and confidentially 
asked the reason, she taught them her 
practice above mentioned. Those wives who 
observed it found the benefit and thanked 
her; those who observed it not, found no 
relief, and suffered. . 

Her mother-in-law also, who at first 
by whisperings of evil servants had been 
incensed against her, she so overcame by 
kindnesses and persevering endurance and 
meekness, that she of her own accord dis- 
covered to her son the meddling tongues 
whereby the domestic peace betwixt her 
and her daughter-in-law had been dis- 
turbed, asking him to correct them. Then 
when, in compliance with his mother, and 
for the well-ordering of the family and the 
harmony of its members, he had with stripes 
corrected them, she promised the like re- 
compense to any who, to please her, should 
speak ill of her daughter-in-law to her: and, 
none now venturing, they lived together 
with a remarkable sweetness of mutual 
kindness. 

This great gift also thou bestowedst, O 
my God, my Mercy, upon that good hand- 
maid of thine in whose womb thou createdst 
me, that between any disagreeing and dis- 
cordant parties, where she was able, she 
showed herself such a peacemaker, that 
hearing on both sides most bitter things, 
such as swelling and indigested choler uses 
to break out into, when the crudities of 
enmities are breathed out in sour discourses 
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to a present friend against an absent enemy, 
she never would disclose aught of the one 
unto the other, but what might tend to 
their reconcilement. A small good this 
might appear to me, did I not to my grief 
know numberless persons, who through 
some horrible and wide-spreading con- 
tagion of sin, not’ only disclose to persons 
mutually angered things said in anger, but 
add, withal, things never spoken; whereas 
to a humane man, it ought to seem a light 
thing not to foment or increase ill-will by 
ill words, but to study withal by good words 
to quench it. Such was she, thyself, her most 
inward Instructor, teaching her in the school 
of the heart. 


CIX—/n a Letter to Hutten, Erasmus outlines 
the beautiful Character in Home Life, 
among Friends and in Office, of Sir 
Thomas More. 


OT every one understands More, who 
| \ | is as difficult a subje¢t as Alexander or 
Achilles. He is of middle height, well 
shaped, complexion pale, without a touch of 
colour in it save when the skin flushes. The 
hair is black, shot with yellow, or yellow shot 
with black; beard scanty, eyes grey, with 
dark spots—an eye supposed in England to 
indicate genius, and to be never found except 
in remarkable men. 

He dresses plainly; no silks, or velvets, or 
gold chains. He has no concern for ceremony, 
expe¢ts none from others, and shows little 
himself. He holds forms and courtesies un- 
worthy of a man of sense, and for that reason 
has hitherto kept clear of the Court. He is a 
true friend. When he finds a man to be of the 
wrong sort, he lets him drop, but he enjoys 
nothing so much as the society of those who 
suit him and whose character he approves. 
Gambling of all kinds, balls, dice, and such 
like, he detests. None of that sort are to be 
found about him. In short, he is the best 
type of companion. 

His talk is charming, full of fun, but never 
scurrilous or malicious. He used to aét plays 


when young. Wit delights him, though at 
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his own expense; he writes smart epigrams; 
he set me on my Praise of Folly. He is wise 
with the wise, and jests with fools—with 
women especially, and his wife among them. 
He is fond of animals of all kinds, and likes 
to watch their habits. All the birds in 
Chelsea come to him to be fed. He has a 
menagerie of tame beasts, a monkey, a fox, 
a ferret, and a weasel. He buys any singular 
thing which is brought to him. His house is 
a magazine of curiosities, which he delights 
in showing off. 

He had his love affairs when young, but 
none that compromised him; he was enter- 
tained by the girls running after him. He 
studied hard also at that time at Greek and 
philosophy. His father wanted him to work 
at English law, but he didn’t like it. Never- 
theless, after drinking deep in literature, he 
did make himself a lawyer, and an excellent 
one. No opinion is sought more eagerly than 
his, or more highly paid for. He worked at 
divinity besides, and leCtured to large audi- 
ences on Augustine’s City of God. Priests and 
old men were not ashamed to learn from him. 
His original wish was to be a priest himself. 
He prepared for it with fast, and prayer, and 
vigil, unlike most, who rush into ordination 
without preparation of any kind. He gave it 
up because he fell in love, and he thought a 
chaste husband was better than a profligate 
clerk. 

The wife that he chose was a very young 
lady, well connected but wholly uneducated, 
who had been brought up in the country 
with her parents. Thus he was able to shape 
her chara€ter after his own pattern. He 
taught her books. He taught her music, and 
formed her into a companion for his life. 
Unhappily, she was taken from him by death 
before her time. She bore him several 
children: three daughters-—Margaret, Cecilia 
and Louisa, who are still with him—and one 
son, John. A few months after he had buried 
her he married a widow to take care of them. 
This lady, he often said with a laugh, was 
neither young nor pretty; but she was a good 
manager, and he lived as pleasantly with her 
as if she had been the loveliest of maidens. 

T 
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He rules her with jokes and caresses better 
than most husbands do with sternness and 
authority, and though she has a sharp tongue 
and is a thrifty housekeeper, he has made her 
learn harp, cithern, and guitar, and practise 
before him every day. 

He controls his family with the same easy 
hand: no tragedies, no quarrels. If a dispute 
begins it is promptly settled. He has never 
made an enemy nor become an enemy. His 
whole house breathes happiness, and no one 
enters it who is not the better for the visit. 
The father also made a second marriage, and 
More was as dutiful to his stepmother as he 
was to his own mother. She died, and the old 
man took a third wife, and More swore he 
had never known a better woman. He 
troubles neither his parents nor his children 
with excess of attention, but he neglects no 
duty to either. 

He is indifferent to money. He sets apart 
so much of his income as will make a future 
provision for his family; the rest he spends or 
gives away. It is large, and arises from his 
profession as an advocate; but he always 
advises his clients for the best, and recom- 
mends them to settle their disputes out of 
court. 

For a time he was a judge in civil causes. 
The work was not severe, but the position 
was honourable. No judge finished off more 
causes or was more upright, and he often 
remitted the fees. He was exceedingly liked 
in the city. He was satisfied, and had no 
higher ambition. Eventually he was forced 
upon a foreign mission, and conducted him- 
self so well that the King would not after- 
wards part with him, and dragged him into 
the circle of the Court. “ Dragged ”’ is the 
word, for no one ever struggled harder to 
gain admission there than More struggled to 
escape. But the King was bent on surround- 
ing himself with the most capable men in his 
dominions. He insisted that More should 
make one of them, and now he values him so 
highly, both as a companion and as a Privy 
Councillor, that he will scarcely let him out 
of his sight. 


More has never been known to accept a 
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present. Happy the commonwealth where 
the magistrates are of such material! Eleva- 
tion has not elated him or made him forget 
his humble friends, and he returns whenever 
he can to his beloved books. He is always 
kind, always generous. Some he helps with 
money, some with influence. When he can 
give nothing else he gives advice. He is 
Patron-General to all poor devils. 

His Utopia was written to indicate the 
dangers which threatened the English Com- 
monwealth. The second part was written 
first. The other was added afterwards. You 
can trace a difference in the style. He has a 
fine intellect and an excellent memory; in- 
formation all arranged and pigeon-holed to 
be ready for use. He is so ready in argument 
that he can puzzle the best divines on their 
own subjects. Colet, a good judge on such 
points, says More has more genius than any 
man in England. He is religious, but without 
superstition. He has his hours for prayer, but 
he uses no forms, and prays out of his heart. 
He will talk with his friends about a life to 
come, and you can see that he means it and 
has real hopes. Such is More, and More is an 
English courtier; and people fancy that no 
Christians are to be found outside monas- 
teries ! 


CX—Some Characteristics of Parental Wisdom. 


HE joys of parents are secret; and so 

are their griefs and fears. They cannot 

utter the one; they will not utter the 
other. 

Children sweeten labours, but they make 
misfortunes more bitter; they increase the 
cares of life, but they mitigate the remem- 
brance of death. 

The difference in affetion of parents 
towards their children is many times unequal, 
and sometimes unworthy, especially in the 
mother. As Solomon saith, “A wise son 
rejoiceth the father; but an ungracious son 
shames the mother.” 

A man will see, where there is a house full 
of children, one or two of the oldest respected 
and the youngest made wantons; but in the 
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midst some that are, as it were, forgotten, 
who many times nevertheless prove the best. 

The illiberality of parents in allowance 
towards their children is a harmful error, 
makes them base, acquaints them with shifts, 
makes them sort with mean company, and 
makes them surfeit more when they come to 
plenty; and therefore the proof is best when 
men keep their authority tcwards their 
children, but not their purse. . 

Men have a foolish manner, both parents 
and schoolmasters and servants, in treating 
and breeding an emulation between brothers 
during childhood, which many times makes for 
discord when they are men, and disturbeth 
families. 

The Italians make little difference be- 
tween children and nephews, or near kinsfolk; 
but so they be related they care not. And, to 
say truth, in nature it is much a like matter, 
insomuch that we see a nephew sometimes 
resembles an uncle, or a kinsman, more than 
his own parent. 

Let parents choose betimes the vocations 
and courses they mean their children should 
take; for then they are most flexible. And let 
them not too much apply themselves to the 
disposition of their children, as thinking they 
will take best to that which they have most 
mind to. It is true that, if the affection or 
aptness of the children be extraordinary, 
then it is good not to cross it. But generally 
the precept is good: Choose the best, and 
Custom will make it pleasant and easy. 

Younger brothers are commonly for- 
tunate; but seldom, or never, where the elder 
are disinherited. 


CXI—The Scenes in which King Lear, 
before he dies, recognizes Cordelia, and 
now seeing clearly her true Character, is 
filled with Tenderness and Contrition. 

[A tent in the French camp. Lear on a bed 
asleep, soft music playing; Gentleman, 
and others attending. Enter CorpeE.ia, 
Kent and Docror.] 

CorDELIA: 


O thou good Kent, howshall I live and work 


cx]]| 
To match thy goodness? My life will be too 


short, 
And every measure fail me. 


Kent: 
To be acknowledged, madam, is o’erpaid. 
All my reports go with the modest truth, 
No more nor clipp’d, but so. 


CoRDELIA: Be better suited: 
‘These weeds are memories of those worser 
hours: 
I prithee, put them off. 


KENT: Pardon me, dear madam; 
Yet to be known shortens my made intent: 
My boon I make it, that you know me not 
Till time and I think meet. 


CorDELIA: 
Then be’t so, my good lord. (Lo the 
Doctor.) 
How does the king? 
Doctor: 
Madam, sleeps still. 
CorDELIA: 
O you kind gods, 
Cure this great breach in his abuséd 
nature! 


The untuned and jarring senses, O, wind 
ee 
Of this child-changed father! 


Docror: 
So please your majesty 
That we may wake the King: he hath slept 
long. 


CorDELIA: 
Be govern’d by your knowledge, and pro- 
ceed 
I? the sway of your own will. Is he 
array d? 


GENTLEMAN: 
Ay, madam; in the heaviness of his sleep 
We put fresh garments on him. 
T2 
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Doctor: 
Be by, good madam, when we do awake 
him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 


CorDELIA: Very well. 
Doctor: 
Please you, draw near. Louder the music 
there! 
CorDELIA: 


O my dear father! Restoration hang 

Thy medicine on my lips, and let this kiss 

Repair those violent harms that my two 
sisters 

Have in thy reverence made! 

Kent: Kind and dear princess! 
CorDELIA: 

Had you not been their father, these 
white flakes 

Had challenged pity of them. Was this a 
face 

To be opposed against the warring winds? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted 
thunder? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, cross lightning? to watch—poor 
perdu !— 

With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have 
stood that night 

Against my fire; and wast thou fain, poor 
father, 

To hovel thee with swine and rogues 
forlorn, 

In short and musty straw? Alack, alack! 

Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 

Had not concluded all. He wakes; speak to 
him. 


Doctor: 
Madam, do you; ’tis fittest. 


CorDELIA: 
How does my royal lord? How fares your 
majesty? 
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Lear: 
You do me wrong to take me out o’ the 
grave: 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 


CorDELIA: 
Sir, do you know me? 


Lear: 
You are a spirit, I know: when did you 
die? 


CoRDELIA: 
Still, still, far wide! 


Doctor: 
He’s scarce awake: let him alone awhile. 


Lear: | 

Where have I been? Where am I? Fair 
daylight? 

I am mightily abused. I should e’en die 
with pity, 

‘To see another thus. I know not what to 
say. 

I will not swear these are my hands: let’s 
see; 

I feel this pin prick. Would I were assured 

Of my condition! 


CorpDELIA: 
O, look upon me, sir, 


And hold your hands in benediction o’er 


me. 
No, sir, you must not kneel. 


Lear: 
Pray, do not mock me: 

I am a very foolish fond old man, 

Fourscore and upward, not an hour more 
nor less; 

And, to deal plainly, 

I fear [ am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinks I should know you and know 
this man; 

Yet I am doubtful; for I am mainly 
ignorant 
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What place this is, and all the skill I have 


Remembers not these garments, nor I 
know not 
Where I did lodge last night. Do not 
laugh at me; 
For, as [am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 
CorpDELIA: And so I am, I am. 
Lear: 
Be your tears wet? yes, faith. I pray, weep 
not: 
If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 
I know you do not love me; for your 
sisters 
Have, as I do remember, done me wrong: 
You have some cause, they have not. 


CorDELIA: 
No cause, no cause. 


* * * * * 


Act V. Scene 3. 

[The British camp near Dover. Enter, in 
conquest, with drum and colours, EDMUND; 
Lear and Corpetia, as prisoners; Cap- 
tain, Soldiers, etc.| 


EpmuND: 
Some officers take them away: good guard, 
Until their greater pleasures first be known 
That are to censure them. 


CorDELIA: 
We are not the first 

Who with best meaning have incurr’d the 
worst. 

For thee, oppresséd king, am I cast down; 

Myself could else. out-frown false fortune’s 
frown. 

Shall we not see these daughters and these 
sisters? 


Lear: 
No, no, no, no! Come, let’s away to 
prison: 
We two alone will sing like birds i’ the 
cages 


EpMUND: 


cx1j| 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I'll 
kneel down 

And ask of thee forgiveness: so we’ll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and 
lau | 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news; and we’ll talk with 
them too, 

Who loses and who wins, who’ s in, who’s 
out; 

And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies: and we’ll wear 
out, 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great 
ones 


That ebb and flow by the moon. 


Take them away. 


LEAR? - 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. Have I 
caught thee? 
He that parts us shall bring a brand from 
heaven, 
And fire us hence like foxes. Wipe thine 
eyes; 
The good- years shall devour them, flesh 
and fell, 
Ere they shall make us weep: we'll see ’em 
starve first. 
[Exeunt Lear and Corpetia, guarded. | 


CXII—Passages from “The Winter’s Tale” 
giving the chief Speeches of Hermione, 
which reveal her sublime Fortitude. 


LEONTES: 


To this their late escape. 


HERMIONE: 


No, by my life, 
_ Privy to none of this. How will this grieve 
you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, 
that 
You thus have ‘punish’d me! Gentle my 
~~ lord, 


LEONTES: 


LEonTES: 


‘Ay, and privy . 
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You scarce can right me thoroughly then 
to say 
You did mistake. 


No; if I mistake 

In those foundations which I build upon, 

The centre is not big enough to bear 

A schoolboy’s top. Away with her, to 
prison! 

He who shall speak for her is afar off guilty 

But that he speaks. 


HERMIONE: 


| There’s some ill planet reigns: 
I must be patient till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. Good my 
lords, 


I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 


_ Commonly are; the want of which vain 


dew 


~ Perchance shall dry your pities: but I have 


That honourable grief lodged here which 

_ burns 

Worse than tears drown; beseech you all, 
my lords, 

With thoughts sO aueliicd as your chari- 

- tles 

Shall best instruct you, measure me; and 
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The king’s will be perform’d! 
Shall I be heard? 


HERMIONE: 


Who is’t that goes with me?- Beseech your 
highness 

My women may be with me; for you see 

My plight requires it. Do not weep, good 
fools; 

There is no cause: when you shall know 
your mistress 

Has deserved prison, then sound in 
tears 

As I come out: this action I now go on 


-Is for my better grace. Adieu, my lord: 


I never wish’d to see you sorry; now 
I trust I shall. My women, come; you have 
leave. 
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Tue Tria SCENE. 
(Act III, Scene 2.) 


HERMIONE: 

Since what I am to say must be but that 

Which contradicts my accusation, and 

The testimony on my part no other. 

But what comes from myself, it shall 
scarce boot me 

To say “‘ Not guilty’: mine integrity, 

Being counted falsehood, shall, as I 
express it, 

Be so received. But thus, if powers divine 

Behold our human actions, as they do, 

I doubt not then but innocence shall make 

False accusation blush, and tyranny 

Tremble at patience. You, my lord, best 
know, 

Who least will seem to do so, my past life 

Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 

As I am now unhappy; which is more 

Than history can pattern, though devised 

And play’d to take spectators. For behold 
me, 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, a great king’s 
daughter, 

The mother to a hopeful prince, here 
standing 

To prate and talk for life and honour ’fore 

Who please to come and hear. For life, I 
prize it 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare; for 
honour, 

Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 

To your own conscience, sir, before 
Polixenes 

Came to your court, how I was in your 
grace, 

How merited to be so; since he came, 

With what encounters so uncurrent I 

Have strain’d, to appear thus: if one jot 
beyond 

The bound of honour, or in a¢t or will 

That way inclining, harden’d be the 
hearts 

Of all that hear me, and my near’st of kin 

Cry fie upon my grave!... 
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For Polixenes, 

With whom I am accused, I do confess 

I loved him as in honour he required, 

With such a kind of love as might become 

A lady like me, with a love even such, 

So and no other, as yourself commanded: 

Which not to have done I think had been 
in me 

Both disobedience and ingratitude 

To you and toward your friend; who love 
had spoke, 

Even since it could speak, from an infant, 
freely 

That it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 

I know not how it tastes; though it be 
dish’d 

For me to try how: all I know of it 

Is that Camillo was an honest man; 

And why he left your court, the gods 
themselves, 

Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 


_LEonNTESs: 


You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have underta’en to do in’s 
absence. 


HERMIONE: 
Sir, 
You speak a language that I understand 
not: 


My life stands in the level of your dreams, 
Which PII lay down. 


Leontes: 
Thou 
Shalt feel our justice, in whose easiest 
passage 


Look for no less than death. 


HERMIONE: 
Sir, spare your threats: 
To me can life be no commodity: 
The crown and comfort of my life, your 
favour, 
I do give lost; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went. My second joy 
And first-fruits of my body, from his 


presence 


cxij] 

I am barred, like one infeCtious. My third 
comfort, 

Starred most unluckily, is from my breast, 

The innocent milk in its most innocent 
mouth, 

Haled for murder: myself on every post 

Proclaimed a strumpet: with a modest 
hatred 

The child-bed privilege denied, which 
"longs 

To women of all fashion; lastly, hurried 

Here to this place, the open air, before 

I have got strength of limit. Now, my 
liege, 

Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 

That I should fear to die? Therefore pro- 
ceed. 

But yet hear this; mistake me not; no life, 

I prize it not a straw, but for mine honour 

Which I would free, if I shall be con- 
demn’d 

Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 

But what your jealousies awake, I tell you 

Tis rigour and not law. Your honours all, 

I do refer me to the oracle: 


Apollo be my judge! 


First Lorp: This your request 
Is altogether just: therefore bring forth, 
And in Apollo’s name, his oracle. 

[Exeunt certain Officers. ] 


HERMIONE: 
The Emperor of Russia was my father: 
O that he were alive, and here beholding 
His daughter’s trial! that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery, yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge! 
[Re-enter Officers, with CLEOMENES and 

Dion. | 


OFFICER: 

You here shall swear upon this sword of 
justice, 

That you, Cleomenes and Dion, have 

Been both at Delphos, and from thence 
have brought 

This seal’d-up oracle, by the hand de- 
liver’d 
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Of great Apollo’s priest, and that since 
then 

You have not dared to break the holy seal 

Nor read the secrets in’t. 


CLEOMENES, Dion: 
All this we swear. 


LEonrvESs: 
Break up the seals and read. 


OFFICER (reads): 

Hermione is chaste; Polixenes blameless; 
Camillo a true subject; Leontes a 
jealous tyrant; his innocent babe truly 
begotten; and the king shall live without 
an heir, if that which is lost be not 
found. 


Lorps: 


Now blessed be the great Apollo! 


HERMIONE: 
Praised! 


LEONTES: 
Hast thou read truth? 


OFFICER: 
Ay, my lord, even so 
As it is here set down. 


LEONTES: ; 
There is no truth at all i’? the oracle: 
The sessions shall proceed: this is mere 
falsehood. 
[Enter Servant. | 


SERVANT: 


My lord, the king, the king! 


LEONTES: 
What is the business? 


SERVANT: 
O sir, I shall be hated to report it! 
The prince your son, with mere conceit 
and fear 
Of the Queen’s speed, is gone. 
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LEONTES: How! gone! 
SERVANT: Is dead. 
LEONTES: 
Apollo’s angry, and the heavens them- 
selves 
Do strike at my injustice. [HERMIONE 
faints. ] 
How now, there! 
PAULINA: 
This news is mortal to the queen: look 
down 
And see what death is doing. 
LEONTES: 
‘Take her hence: 
Her heart is but o’ercharged; she will re- 
cover: 
I have too much believed mine own 
suspicion : 


Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 

Some remedies for life. 

[Exeunt Pautina and Laviss, with HEr- 
MIONE. | ; 

Apollo, pardon 

My great profaneness ’gainst thine oracle! 

I’ll reconcile me to Polixenes; 

New woo my queen: recall the good 
Camillo, 

Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of 
mercy; 

For, being transported by my jealousies 

To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I 
chose 

Camillo for the minister to poison 

My friend Polixenes: which had been done, 

But that the good mind of Camillo tar- 
died 

My swift command, though I with death 
and with 

Reward did threaten and encourage him, 

Not doing it and being done: he, most 


humane 

And fil?d with honour, to my kingly 
guest 

Unclasp’d my practice, quit his fortunes 
here, 
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Which you knew great, and to the hazard 
Of all incertainties himself commended, 
No richer than his honour: how he glisters 
Through my rust! and how his piety 

Does my deeds make the blacker! 


CXIlI—Passages from “ The Winter’s Tale,” 
giving the chief Speeches of Paulina, 
which reveal her heroic Defiance of the 
madly jealous King and of the coward 
Lords, her Love of Fustice and her Pity 


for the persecuted Hermione. 


[Re-enter Gaoter, with Emrtta.| 
PAULINA: 
Dear gentlewoman, 
How fares our gracious lady? 


EMiLia: 
As well as one so great and so forlorn 
May hold together: on her frights, and 
griefs, 
Which never tender lady hath borne 
greater, 
She is something before her time deliver’d. 


PAULINA: 


A boy? 


Emitia: 
A daughter; and a goodly babe, 
Lusty and like to live: the queen receives 
Much comfort in’t; says ‘‘My poor 
prisoner, 
I am innocent as you.” 


PAULINA: 
I dare be sworn! 
These dangerous unsafe lunes i’ the king, 
beshrew them! 
He must be told on’t, and he shall: the 
office 
Becomes a woman best; I’lltake’tuponme: . 
If I prove honey-mouthed, let my tongue 
blister, 
And never to my red-look’d anger be 
The trumpet any more. Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my best obedience to the queen: 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 


cxilj | 


Pll show’t to the king, and undertake to be 

Her advocate to the loud’st. We do not 
know 

How he may soften at the sight o’ the 
child: 

The silence often of pure innocence 

Persuades when speaking fails. 


Emiia: 
Most worthy madam, 

Your honour and your goodness is so 
evident, 

That your free undertaking cannot miss 

A thriving issue: there is no lady living 

So meet for this great errand. Please your 
ladyship 

To visit the next room; I'll presently 

Acquaint the queen of your most noble 
offer ; 

Who but to-day hammer’d of this design, 

But durst not tempt a minister of honour, 


Lest she should be denied. 


PAULINA: 
Tell her, Emilia, 
Pll use that tongue I have: it will flow 
from’t 
As boldness from my bosom; let’s not be 
doubted 
I shall do good. 


Emit: 
Now be you blest for it! 
I'll to the queen: please you, come some- 
thing nearer. 


GAOLER: 
Madam, if ’t please the queen to send the 
babe, 
I know not what I shall incur to pass it, 
Having no warrant. 


PAULINA: 
You need not fear it, sir: 
This child was prisoner to the womb, and is 
By law and process of great nature thence 
Freed and enfranchised; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the queen. 
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GAOLER: 
I do believe it. 


PAULINA: 
Do not you fear: upon mine honour, I 
Will stand betwixt you and danger. 


[4 Room in Leontes’ Palace. Enter Pauuina, 


with a Child. | 


First Lorp: You must not enter. 
PAULINA: 
Nay, rather, good my lords, be second to 
me: 


Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 
Than the queen’s life? a gracious innocent 
soul, 
Mote free than he is jealous. 
ANTIGONUS: That’s enough. 
SECOND SERVANT: 
Madam, he hath not slept to-night; com- 
manded 
None should come at him. 


PAULINA: ; 

Not so hot, good sir: 

I come to bring him sleep. ’Tis such as you, 

That creep like shadows by him, and do 
sigh 

At oe his needless heavings, such as you 

Nourish the cause of his awaking: I 

Do come with words as medicinal as true, 

Honest as either, to purge him of that 
humour 

That presses him from sleep. 


LEONTES: 
What noise there, ho? 


PAULINA: 
No noise, my lord; but needful conference 
About some gossips for your highness. 


LEONTES: 
How! 
Away with that audacious lady! Antigonus, 
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I charged thee that she should not come 


about me: 
I knew she would. 


ANTIGONUS: 
I told her so, my lord, 
On your displeasure’s peril and on mine, 
She should not visit you. 


LEONTES: 
What, canst not rule her? 


PAULINA: 
From all dishonesty he can: in this, 
Unless he take the course that you have 
done, 
Commit me for committing honour, trust 
its 
He shall not rule me. 


ANTIGONUS: 
La you now, you hear! 
When she will take the rein I let her run; 
But she’ll not stumble. 


Paulina: 
Good my liege, I come; 

And, I beseech you, hear me, who pro- 
fesses 

Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 

Your most obedient counsellor, yet that 
dares 

Less appear so in comforting your evils, 

Than such as most seem yours: I say, I 
come 

From your good queen. 


LEONTES: 


Good queen! 


PAULINA: 
Good queen, my lord, 
Good queen; I say, good queen; 
And would by combat make her good, so 
were | 
A man, the worst about you. 


LEONTES: 
Force her hence. 
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PAULINA: 

Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes 

First hand me: on mine own accord [’ll 
off; 

But first I’ll do my errand. The good 
queen, 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a 
daughter; 

Here ’tis; commends it to your blessing. 


[Laying down the Child.] 


LEONTES: 
Out! 
A mankind witch! Hence with her, out 0’ 
door: 
A most intelligencing bawd! 


PAULINA: 
Not so: 
I am as ignorant in that as you 
In so entitling me, and no less honest 
Than you are mad; which is enough, I[’ll 
warrant, 
As this world goes, to pass for honest. 


LEonTES: 
Traitors ! 
Will you not push her out? Give her the 
bastard. 


Take’t up, I say; give’t to thy crone. 


PAULINA: 
For ever 
Unvenerable be thy hands if thou 
Tak’st up the princess by that forced 
baseness 


Which he has put upon’t. 


LEONTES: 


He dreads his wife. 


PAULINA: 


So I would you did; then ’twere past all 
doubt 
Youw’ld call your children yours. 


LEonrTES: 
A nest of traitors! 


cxilj | 


ANTIGONUs: 


Tam none, by this good light. 


Pavutina: 


Nor I; nor any 

But one that’s here, and that’s himself; for 
he 

The sacred honour of himself, his queen’s, 

His hopeful son’s, his babe’s, betrays to 
slander, 

Whose sting is sharper than the sword’s; 
and will not,— 

For, as the case now stands, it is a curse 

He cannot be compell’d to’t,—once re- 
move 

The root of his opinion, which is rotten 

As ever oak or stone was sound. 


LEONTES: 


Ill ha’ thee burnt! 


PavuLINa: 


Lvcare n0t* 
It is an heretic that makes the fire, 
Not she which burns in’t. I'll not call you 
tyrant; 
But this most cruel usage of your queen— 
Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hinged fancy—some- 
thing savours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 


LEONTES: 


Away with her! 


PavuLina: 


I pray you, do not push me; I’ll be gone. 

Look to your babe, my lord; ’tis yours; 
Jove send her 

A better guiding spirit! What needs these 
hands? 

You, that are thus so tender o’er his 
follies, 

Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, so: farewell, we are gone. 
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From Act III, Scene 2. 


Re-enter PAavuina. 


PAULINA: 


Woe the while! 
Oh, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it 
Break too! 


First Lorp: 


What fit is this, good lady? 


PAULINA: 


What studied torment, tyrant, hast for 
me? 

What wheels, racks, fires? what flaying? 
boiling 

In leads or oils? what old or newer torture 

Must I receive, whose every word deserves 

To taste of thy most worst? Thy tyranny 

Together working with thy jealousies, 

Fancies too weak for boys, too green and 
idle 

For girls of nine—oh, think what they have 
done 

And then run mad indeed—stark mad! for 
all 

Thy by-gone fooleries were but spices of it. 

That thou betray’dst Polixenes, ’twas 
nothing; 

That did but show thee, of a fool, incon- 
stant 

And damnable ingrateful: nor was’t much, 

Thou wouldst have poisoned good Camil- 
lo’s honour, 

To have him kill a king; poor trespasses, 

More monstrous standing by—whereof I 
reckon 

The casting forth to crows thy baby 
daughter 

To be or none or little; though a devil 

Would have shed water out of fire ere 
done’t: 

Nor is’t direétly laid to thee, the death 

Of the young prince, whose honourable 
thoughts, 

Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft the 
heart 

That could conceive a gross and foolish 
sire 

Blemish’d his gracious dam: this is not, no, 
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Laid to thy answer: but the last,—O lords, 

When I have said, cry ‘“ Woe! ”—the 
queen, the queen, 

The sweet’st, dear’st creature’s dead, and 
vengeance for’t 


Not dropp’d down yet. 


First Lorp: 


The higher powers forbid! 


PAULINA: 

I say she’s dead; Ill swear’t. If word or 
oath 

Prevail not, go and see: if you can bring 

Tin¢ture or lustre in her lip, her eye, 

Heat outwardly or breath within, [ll 
serve you 

As I would do the gods. But, O thou 
tyrant! 

Do not repent these things, for they are 
heavier 

Than all thy woes can stir: therefore betake 
thee 

To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 

Ten thousand years together, naked, 
fasting, 

Upon a barren mountain, and still winter 

In storm perpetual, could not move the 
gods 

To look that way thou wert. 


LEONTES: 
Go on, go on: 
Thou canst not speak too much. I have 
deserved 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 


First Lorp: 
Say no more: 
Howe’er the business goes, you have made 
fault 
I’ the boldness of your speech. 


PAULINA: 
I am sorry for’t: 
All faults I make, when I shall come to 
know them, 
I do repent. Alas! I show’d too much 
The rashness of a woman: he is touch’d 
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To the noble heart. What’s gone and 
what’s past help 

Should be past grief: do not receive 

_ affliction 

At my petition; I beseech you, rather 

Let me be punish’d, that have minded you 

Of what you should forget. Now, good my 
liege, 

Sir, royal sir, forgive a foolish woman: 

The love I bore your queen—lo, fool 
again! 

Ill speak of her no more, nor of your 
children; 

T’ll not remember you of my own lord, 

Who is lost too: take your patience to you, 

And [’ll say nothing. 


LEONTES: 
Thou didst speak but well 
When most the truth; which I receive 
much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Prithee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen and son: 
One grave shall be for both; upon them 
shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual. Once a day I'll visit 
The chapel where they lie, and shed tears 
there 
Shall be my recreation: so long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 
I daily vow to use it. Come and lead me 
To these sorrows. 


CXIV—How a Father's Heart was touched 
with Pity and a Sense of his own Need of 
Mercy. 


Y little Son, who looked from 
M thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spoke in quiet 
grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 
I struck him, and dismiss’d 
With hard words and unkiss’d, 
His Mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder 
sleep, 
I visited his bed 


CXv-cxvj| 


But found him slumbering deep, 

With darkened eyelids, and their lashes yet 

From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan, 

Kissing away his tears, left others of my own; 

For, on a table drawn beside his head, 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters and a red-vein’d stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 

And six or seven shells, 

A bottle with bluebells 

And two French copper coins, ranged there 
with careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I prayed 

To God, I wept, and said: 

“Ah, when at last we lie with tranced 
breath, 

Not vexing thee in death, 

And thou rememberest of what toys 

We made our joys, 

How weakly understood 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom Thou hast moulded from the 
clay, 

‘ay cee thy wrath, and say, 

‘ will be sorry for their childishness.’ ” 


CXV—A Brother renders Tribute to a 
little Sister’s softening Influence upon hts 
Character. 


EHOLD, within the leafy shade, 
Bre bright blue eggs together laid! 

On me the chance-discovered sight 
Gleamed like a vision of delight. 
I started, seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed, 
The sparrow’s dwelling, which, hard by 
My father’s house, in wet or dry, 
My sister Emmeline and I 

Together visited. 

She looked at it and seemed to fear it; 
Dreading, tho’ wishing, to be near it: 
Such heart was in her, being then 
A little prattler among men. 
The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy: 
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She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 


And love, and thought, and joy. 


CXVI—George Eliot depicts the hallowed 
Tenderness of a little Sister’s Love for 
her older Brother. 


Je choose but think upon the 


time 
When our two lives grew like two buds 
that kiss 
At lightest thrill from the bee’s swinging 
chime, 


Because the one so near the other is. 


He was the elder, and a little man 
Of forty inches, bound to show no dread, 
And I the girl, that puppy-like now ran, 
Now lagged behind my brother’s larger 
tread. 


I held him wise, and when he talked to me 
Of snakes and birds, and which God loved 
the best, 
I thought his knowledge marked the boun- 
dary 
Where men grew blind, though angels 
knew the rest. 


If he said ‘ Hush!” I tried to hold my 
breath. 

Wherever he said “Come!” I stepped in 
faith. 


Long years have left their writing on my 
brow, 
But yet the freshness and the dew-fed 
beam 
Of those young mornings are about me now, 
When we two wandered toward the far- 
off stream 


With rod and line. Our basket held a store 
Baked for us only, and I thought with joy 
That I should have my share, though he had 
more— 
Because he was the elder and a boy. 
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The firmaments of daisies since to me 
Have had those mornings in their opening 
eyes. 
The bunched cowslip’s pale transparency 
Carries that sunshine of sweet memories, 


And wild-rose branches take their finest 
scent 
From those blest hours of infantine content. 


Those long days measured by my little feet 
Had chronicles which yield me many a 
text; 
Where irony still finds an image meet 
Of full-grown judgments in this world 
perplext. 


One day, my brother left me in high charge, 
To mind the rod, while he went seeking 
bait, 
And bade me, when I saw a nearing barge, 
Snatch out the line, lest he should come too 
late. 


Proud of the task, I watched with all my 
might 
For one whole minute, till my eyes grew 
wide, 
Till sky and earth took on a strange new 
light, 
And seemed a dream-world floating on 
some tide— 


A fair pavilioned boat for me alone, 
Bearing me onward through the vast un- 
known. 


But sudden came the barge’s pitch-black 
prow, 
Nearer and angrier came my brother’s cry, 
And all my soul was quivering fear, when lo! 
Upon the imperilled line, suspended high, 


A silver perch! My guilt that won the prey, 
Now turned to merit, had a guerdon rich 
Of hugs and praises, and made merry play, 
Until my triumph reached its highest 
pitch, 
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When all at home were told the wondrous 
feat, 
And how the little sister had fished well. 
In secret, though my fortune tasted sweet, 
I wondered why this happiness befell. 


“The little lass had luck,” the gardener 
said; 
And so I learned, luck was with glory wed. 


We had the selfsame world, enlarged for each 
By loving difference of girl and boy: 
The fruit that hung on high beyond my 

reach 
He plucked for me, and oft he must employ 


A measuring glance to guide my tiny shoe 
Where lay firm stepping-stones, or call 
to mind, 
“This thing I like my sister may not do, 
For she is little, and I must be kind.” 


Thus boyish will the nobler mastery learned 
Where inward vision over impulse reigns, 
Widening its life with separate life discerned, 
A Like unlike, a Self that self restrains. 


His years with others must the sweeter be 
For those brief days he spent in loving me. 


His sorrow was my sorrow, and his joy 
Sent little leaps and laughs through all 
my frame; 
My doll seemed lifeless, and no girlish toy 


Had any reason, when my brother came. 


I knelt with him at marbles, marked his 
fling 
Cut the ringed stem and make the apple 
drop, 
Or watched him winding close the spiral 
string 
That looped the orbits of the humming 
top. 


Grasped by such fellowship, my vagrant 
thought 
Ceased with dream-fruit dream-wishes to 
fulfil; 
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My aéry-piCturing fantasy was taught 
Subjection to the harder, truer skill 


That seeks with deeds to grave a thought- 
tracked line, 

And by “ What is,” “ What will be” to 
define. 


School parted us; we never found again 
That childish world where our two spirits 
mingled 
Like scents from varying roses, that remain 
One sweetness, nor can evermore be 
singled. 


Yet the twin habit of that early time 
Lingered for long about the heart and 
tongue: 
We had been natives of one happy clime, 
And its dear accent to our utterance clung, 


Till the dire years whose awful name is 
Change 
Had grasped our souls still yearning in 
divorce, 
And pitiless shaped them in two forms that 
range, 
Two elements which sever their life’s 
course; 


But were another childhood-world my share, 
I would be born a little sister there. 


CXVII—Helen Keller, who through Illness 
before the Age of two years became totally 
Deaf and Blind, here testifies to the holy 
Office of Spiritual Deliverer performed by 
her Teacher. 


"| ew desire to express myself grew. The 


few signs I used became less and less 

adequate, and my failures to make 
myself understood were invariably followed 
by outbursts of passion. I felt as if invisible 
hands were holding me, and I made frantic 
efforts to free myself. I struggled—not that 
struggling helped matters, but the spirit of 
resistance was strong within me; I generally 
broke down in tears and physical exhaustion. 
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If my mother happened to be near J crept 
into her arms, too miserable even to remem- 
ber the cause of the tempest. After awhile 
the need of some means of communication 
became so urgent that these outbursts 
occurred daily, sometimes hourly. 

My mother’s only ray of hope came from 
Dickens’ American Notes. She had read his 
account of Laura Bridgman, and remem- 
bered vaguely that she was deaf and blind, 
yet had been educated. 

Dr Bell advised my father to write to 
Mr Anagnos, director of the Perkins In- 
stitution in Boston, the scene of Dr Howe’s 
great labours for the blind, and ask him if he 
had a teacher competent to begin my edu- 
cation. This my father did at once, and in a 
few weeks there came a kind letter from Mr 
Anagnos, with the comforting assurance 
that a teacher had been found. This was in 
the summer of 1886. But Miss Sullivan did 
not arrive until the following March. 

Thus I came up out of Egypt and stood 
before Sinai, and a power divine touched my 
spirit and gave it sight, so that I beheld 
many wonders. And from the sacred moun- 
tain I heard a voice which said, ‘‘ Knowledge 
is love and light and vision.” 

The most important day I remember in 
all my life is the one on which my teacher, 
Anne Mansfield Sullivan, came to me. I am 
filled with wonder when I consider the 
immeasurable contrast between the two lives 
which it connects. It was the third of March, 
1887, three months before I was seven years 
old. 

One day we had had a tussle over the 
words “m-u-g” and “ w-a-t-e-r.” Miss 
Sullivan had tried to impress it upon me 
that “‘ m-u-g” is mug and that “‘ w-a-t-e-r ” 
is water, but I persisted in confounding the 
two. In despair she had dropped the subject 
for the time, only to renew it at the first 
opportunity. Soon afterwards we walked 
down the path to the well-house, attracted 
by the fragrance of the honeysuckle with 
which it was covered. Some one was drawing 
water, and my teacher placed my hand 
under the spout. As the cool stream gushed 
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over one hand she spelled into the other 
the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. 
I stood still, my whole attention fixed upon 
the motions of her fingers. Suddenly I felt a 
misty consciousness as of something forgot- 
ten—a thrill of returning thought; and 
somehow the mystery of language was re- 
vealed to me. I knew then that “ w-a-t-e-r” 
meant the wonderful cool something that 
was flowing over my hand. That living word 
awakened my soul, gave it light, hope, joy, 
set it free! There were barriers still, it is 
true, but barriers that could in time be 
swept away. I left the well-house eager to 
learn. Everything had a name, and each 
name gave birth to a new thought. 

We read and studied out of doors, pre- 
ferring the sunlit woods to the house. All 
my early lessons have in them the breath of 
the woods—the fine, resinous odour of pine- 
needles, blended with the perfume of wild 
grapes. Seated in the gracious shade of a wild 
tulip-tree, I learned to think that everything 
~ has a lesson and a suggestion. “‘ The loveli- 
ness of things taught me all their use.” 
Indeed, everything that could hum, or buzz, 
or sing, or bloom, had a part in my education 
—noisy-throated frogs, katydids and crickets 
held in my hand until, forgetting their em- 
barrassment, they trilled their reedy note; 
little downy chickens and wildflowers, the 
dogwood blossoms, meadow-violets and bud- 
ding fruit-trees. I felt the bursting cotton- 
bolls, and fingered their soft fibre and fuzzy 
seeds; I felt the low soughing of the wind 
through the corn-stalks, the silky rustling of 
the long leaves, and the indignant snort of 
my pony, as we caught him in the pasture 
and put the bit in his mouth—ah me! how 
well I remember the spicy, clovery smell of 
his breath! 

Sometimes I rose at dawn and stole into 
the garden, while the heavy dew lay on the 
grass and flowers. Few know what joy it is to 
feel the roses pressing softly into the hand, 
or the beautiful motion of the lilies as they 
sway in the morning breeze. Sometimes I 
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caught an inseét in the flower I was plucking, 
and I felt the faint noise of a pair of wings 
rubbed together in a sudden terror, as the 
little creature became aware of a pressure 
from without. | 

Once a gentleman, whose name I have 
forgotten, sent me a collection of fossils— 
tiny mollusc shells beautifully marked, and 
bits of sandstone with the prints of birds’ 
claws, and a lovely fern in bas-relief. These 
were the keys which unlocked the treasures 
of the antediluvian world for me. With 
trembling fingers I listened to Miss Sulli- 
van’s descriptions of the terrible beasts, with 
uncouth, unpronounceable names, which 
once went tramping through the primeval 
forests, tearing down the branches of gigan- 
tic trees for food, and died in the dismal 
swamps of an unknown age. 

It was my teacher’s genius, her quick 
sympathy, her loving tact, which made the 
first years of my education so beautiful. It 
was because she seized the right moment to 
impart knowledge that made it so pleasant 
and acceptable to me. She realized that a 
child’s mind is like a shallow brook which 
ripples and dances merrily over the stony 
course of its education and reflects here a 
flower, there a bush, yonder a fleecy cloud; 
and she attempted to guide my mind on its 
way, knowing that like a brook it should be 
fed by mountain streams and hidden springs, 
until it broadened out into a deep river, 
capable of reflecting in its placid surface 
billowy hills, the luminous shadows of trees 
and the blue heavens, as well as the sweet face 
of a little flower. 

My teacher is so near to me that I scarcely 
think of myself apart from her. How much of 
my delight in all beautiful things is innate, 
and how much is due to her influence, I 
can never tell. I feel that her being is in- 
separable from my own, and that the foot- 
steps of my life are in hers. All the best of 
me belongs to her—there is not a talent, or 
an aspiration or a joy in me that has not 
been awakened by her loving touch. 


BOOK IV—Democratic Religion & the Advancement of Science 


CXVITI—In the great historic Religions, the 
crude views of the Universe which they 
adopted have cast Discredit upon them; 
but they can discard the old views and 
bring new Conceptions of the Nature of the 
World to the support of their Idealistic 
Hopes. | 

RELIGION which embodies pro- 
Ar moral intuitions may associate 
them with views about the universe 
so inadequate and crude that subsequent 
generations have no choice but to interpret 
them as symbolism. There is thus an inherent 
instability in the great religions, due to the 
fact that their prophets, commonly men of 
unique moral insight, have associated their 
moral teaching with theories about the 
world based upon no proper method of 
inquiry, and unable to meet the first brunt 
of intelligent criticism. 

If the whole development of the human 
mind in the last few centuries is not to be 
reversed, if we are not to relapse into in- 
telle€tual barbarism, it will become in- 
creasingly impossible for any theory about 
the constitution of the world and the mean- 
ing of human destiny to be accepted, which 
does not rest upon the basis of science and 
philosophy, and is not amenable to, and 
competent to sustain, their criticism. In 
other words, it is not, and cannot be, the 
function of religion to proclaim truths 
about the general structure of the universe, 
or to affirm that this or that Being does 
or does not exist. 

The frank recognition of this fact im- 
plies that, whatever religion may be in the 
future, it will be, unless all the intellectual 
heritage of the world is to be lost, something 
very different from what it has been in the 


past. 
Let us turn now to the other aspect of 
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religion, that whereby it embodies state- 
ments of moral values. These are not neces- 
sarily affected by the truth or falsehood of 
the cosmological ideas with which they 
have been associated. And, in the future, as 
in the past, there will be, one may antici- 
pate and hope, men of profound intuition 
in these matters, who will deliver their mes- 
sage to the world. The main difference that 
may be anticipated in the attitude of men 
towards the teacher will be that they will 
no longer regard him as a person radically 
different from themselves, as a God, or 
the Son of God, nor conceive his message 
to have a final, exhaustive, and infallible 
significance; but, rather, will recognize him 
to be a man like themselves, only more 
finely endowed, and will know that it is their 
duty, as it will be the duty of those who suc- 
ceed them, not merely passively to accept, 
but to appropriate, to sift, and to test, the 
gospel he announces. They will regard him, 
in brief, as a poet, asaint, a practical reformer, 
and value and follow him accordingly, up 
to the measure of his merits and of their 
lights. 

Now, granting all this, will there or will 
there not, under these conditions, be any 
place left for anything that ought properly 
to be called religion? I believe that there will, 
and a very important one. There will still 
be an interaction, though no longer a fusion, 
between our conception of the world and 
our ideals. The former, indeed, we shall 
then take, probably in a very tentative 
form, from science and philosophy; the 
latter we shall hold more loosely, less dog- 
matically, though not therefore with less 
conviction than before. But, in some form 
or other, we shall have both; and religion 
will consist in the passionate apprehension, - 
not merely by the intellet but by the 
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imagination, of the nature, as we conceive 
it, of the world as a whole, and of our place 
in it, regarded from the point of view of our 
ideals. 


CXIX—Material Inventions and new Trends 
of unreasoned Sentiment co-operate with 


Argument and Ideas in bringing about 
new Beliefs. 


HEN an opinion that is opposed 

to the age is incapable of modi- 

fication and is an obstacle to pro- 
gress, it will at last be openly repudiated; 
and if it is identified with any existing 
interests, or associated with some eternal 
truth, its rejection will be accompanied by 
paroxysms of painful agitation. 

But much more frequently civilization 
makes opinions that are opposed to it simply 
obsolete. They perish by indifference, not 
by controversy. They are relegated to the 
dim twilight land that surrounds every 
living faith; the land, not of death, but of 
the shadow of death; the land of the un- 
realized and the inoperative. Sometimes, 
too, we find the phraseology, the ceremonies, 
the formularies, the external aspect of some 
phase of belief that has long since perished, 
connected with a system that has been 
created by the wants and is thrilling with the 
life of modern civilization. They resemble 
those images of departed ancestors, which, 
it is said, the ancient Ethiopians were accus- 
tomed to paint upon their bodies, as if to 
preserve the pleasing illusion that those 
could not be really dead whose lineaments 
were still visible among them, and were still 
associated with life. 

As men advance from an imperfect to a 
higher civilization, they gradually sublimate 
and refine their creed. Their imaginations 
insensibly detach themselves from those 
grosser conceptions and doctrines that were 
formerly most powerful, and they sooner or 
later reduce all their opinions into con- 
formity with the moral and intelleCtual stan- 
dards which the new civilization produces. 
Thus, long before the Reformation, the 
tendencies of the Reformation were mani- 
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fest. The revival of Grecian learning, the 
development of art, the reaction against the 
Schoolmen, had raised society to an eleva- 
tion in which a more refined and.less op- 
pressive creed was absolutely essential to its 
well-being. Luther and Calvin only repre- 
sented the prevailing wants, and embodied 
them in a definite form. 

The pressure of the general intelle¢tual 
influences of the time determines the pre- 
dispositions which ultimately regulate the 
details of belief; and though all men do not 
yield to that pressure with the same facility, 
all large bodies are at last controlled. A 
change of speculative opinions does not imply 
an increase of the data upon which those 
opinions rest, but a change of the habits of 
thought and mind which they reflect. De- 
finite arguments are the symptoms and pre- 
texts, but seldom the causes, of the change. 
Their chief merit is to accelerate the 
inevitable crisis. They derive their force 
and efficacy from their conformity with the 
mental habits of those to whom they are 
addressed. Reasoning which in one age 
would make no impression whatever, in the 
next age is received with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. It is one thing to understand its 
nature, but quite another to appreciate its 
force. 

And this tone and habit of thought, 
which is the supreme arbiter of the opinions 
of successive periods, is, created) by the 
combination of all the intelleCtual and even 
social tendencies of the age. Those who 
contribute most largely to its formation are, 
I believe, the philosophers. Men like Bacon, 
Descartes, and Locke have probably done 
more than any others to set the current 
of their age. They have formed a certain 
cast and tone of mind. They have introduced 
peculiar habits of thought, new modes of 
reasoning, new tendencies of inquiry. The 
impulse they have given to the higher litera- 
ture has beenbythatliteraturecommunicated 
to the more popular writers, and the impress 
of these master-minds is clearly visible in 
the writings of multitudes who are totally 
unacquainted with their works. 
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But philosophical methods, great and 
unquestionable as is their power, form but 
one of the many influences that contribute 
to the mental habits of society. Thus the 
discoveries of physical science, entrenching 
upon the domain of the anomalous and the 
incomprehensible, enlarging our conceptions 
of the range of law, and revealing the connec- 
tion of phenomena that had formerly ap- 
peared altogether isolated, form a habit of 
mind which is carried far beyond the limits 
of physics. Thus the astronomical discovery, 
that our world is not the centre and axis 
of the material universe, but is an incon- 
siderable planet occupying to all appearance 
an altogether insignificant and subordinate 
position, and revolving with many others 
around a sun which is itself but a point in 
creation, in as far as it is realized by the 
imagination, has a vast influence upon 
our theological conceptions. 

Thus the commercial or municipal spirit 
exhibits certain habits of thought, certain 
modes of reasoning, certain repugnances and 
attractions, which make it invariably tend 
to one class of opinions. ‘To encourage the 
occupations that produce this spirit, is to 
encourage the opinions that are most con- 
genial to it. It is impossible to lay down a 
railway without creating an_ intellectual 
influence. It is probable that Watt and 
Stephenson will eventually modify the opin- 
ions of mankind almost as profoundly as 
Luther or Voltaire. 


CXX—All our Mental Processes follow an 
Orderly Sequence. 
N the physical world, caprice and chance 
[n= been eliminated. All things follow 
an irresistible sequence of cause and effect. 
When a new and strange fact of nature 
occurs we are not satisfied to regard it as a 
stroke of magic or an arbitrary decree of 
Providence. If a new rea¢étion appears in the 
test-tube, or we get evidence of the 
existence of X-rays, we ask immediately, 
What new laws of nature are shown here? 
How do these new phenomena fit into the 
U2 
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old? Law reigns everywhere. The meteoro- 
logist is even studying the wind, and with 
some degree of success is finding whence it 
comes and whither it goes. 

Nor do we limit our generalization to the 
facts of the physical world, but assume that 
in the mental life also there are laws as 
dominant and unchangeable, although these 
are of different character and are peculiar 
to their own sphere. It has been one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern times to bring 
under investigation by empirical methods 
the processes of human consciousness. The 
student in the psychological laboratory meets 
with as great orderliness and sequence 
among the facts of emotion or memory or 
reasoning as the physicist in his laboratory. 
Even the various types of insanity are usually 
traceable to natural causes, and recognizable 
as the result of exaggerated elements in the 
interplay of psychic forces, and not as mani- 
festations of demoniacal possession, as was 
once commonly believed. It is scarcely 
questioned at the present time that all our 
mental processes follow an orderly sequence. 
We go one step further, and affirm that there 
is no event in the spiritual life which does 
not occur in accordance with immutable 
laws. The study of religion is to-day where 
astronomy and chemistry were four cen- 
turies ago. The world has been taken away 
from the oracle, alchemist, astrologer and 
petty gods, and given over to the control of 
law. Another four hundred years may dis- 
close the law of the soul of man, with all 
its hopes, aspirations and yearnings. 


CXXI—Morality 1s a Huerarchy of Ends, 
not a Code of Rules. 


F we are evolutionists in regard to 
| nest we can fully admit the con- 

tradictoriness of much current moral 
practice, and yet affirm its enormous value 
to the world. Because we cannot accurately 
delimit the areas of the respective virtues, 
we are nevertheless not sceptical as to the 
fact that they are virtues. The importance 
of the uncharted frontiers of justice and 
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charity, for example, testifies to the import- 
ance of those empirical duties themselves. 
If we do not know the exact point at which 
truth-speaking ceases to be a virtue and be- 
comes a vice, we know with certainty that 
the rule of truth-speaking ought to be 
followed in the vast majority of cases, and 
that trained moral insight and ta¢t are the 
best guides in the rare exceptions. We know 
that no revision of concrete morality can 
ever disestablish the commandment against 
false witness; that, on the contrary, the in- 
junction can only be made more searching, 
more inclusive, and more binding. Temper- 
ance, again, may degenerate into asceticism; 
but no sane man will therefore accept a 
gospel of self-assertion which should en- 
courage him so to eat and drink that to- 
morrow he should die. 

Our evolutionary principle, moreover, 
solves for us the difficulty arising from the 
perpetual changes in the practices which have 
been morally approved. The evolutionary 
view, distinguishing clearly between means 
and ends, shows how the same deep purpose 
has been pursued through all the varying 
codes of different ages and races. 


CXXII—It ts foolish beforehand not to believe 
a thing can be done, and afterwards to 
wonder why it was not done sooner. 


r | NHERE are among students and scho- 
lars some peccant humours rather 
than formed diseases, which are not 

to be passed over. 

The first of these is the extreme affecting 
of two extremities : the one antiquity, the 
other novelty ; wherein it seemeth the 
children of Time do take after the nature 
and malice of their father. For as he de- 
* voureth his children, so one of them seeketh 
to devour and suppress the other. Antiquity 
envieth that there should be new additions ; 
and novelty cannot be content to add, but 
it must deface. Surely, the advice of the 
prophet is the true direction in this matter: 
“Stand ye in the old ways, and see which 
is the good way, and walk therein.” Anti- 
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quity deserves reverence to this extent, 
that men should make a stand thereupon, 
and discover what is the best way ; but when 
the discovery is well taken, then to make 
progression." And to speak truly, “The 
olden times were the youth of the world.” 
These times are the ancient times, when the 
world is ancient, and not those which we 
account ancient by a computation backward 
from ourselves. 

Another error, induced by the former, 
is a distrust that anything should be now to 
be found out, which the world should have 
missed and passed over so long time. So it 
seemeth, men doubt lest time is become 
past having children ; wherein we see the 
levity and unconstancy of men’s judgments, 
which, till a matter be done, wonder that it 
can be done ; and, as soon as it is done, 
wonder again that it was no sooner done. 
The expedition of Alexander into Asia was, 
at first, prejudged as a vast and impossible 
enterprise: and yet afterwards it pleaseth 
Livy to make no more of it than this: 
“It was but taking courage to despise vain 
apprehensions ”: and the same happened to 
Columbus in the western navigation. But 
in intellectual matters, it is much more com- 
mon ; as may be seen in most of the pro- 
positions of Euclid, which till they be demon- 
strated, they seem strange to our assent ; 
but being demonstrated, our mind accepteth 
of them by a kind of relation, as the lawyers 
speak, as if we had known them before. 

Another error that hath also some affinity 
with the former, is a conceit, that of former 
opinions or sects, after variety and examina- 
tion, the best hath still prevailed, and sup- 
pressed the rest : so that, if a man should 
begin the labour of a new search, he were 
but like to light upon something formerly 
rejected, and by rejection brought into 
oblivion. As if the multitude, or the wisest, 
for the multitude’s sake, were not ready to 
give passage, rather to that which is popular 
and superficial, than to that which is sub- 
stantial and profound. The truth is, that 
time seemeth to be of the nature of a river 
or stream, which carrieth down to us that 
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which is light and blown up, and sinketh 
and drowneth that which is weighty and 
solid. 


CXXIII—An Allegory teaching that a Sup- 
pressed Life will manifest itself in a 
perverted form. 


BLIND woman had a son, who 
Ae the joy of her life. Though she 

had no sight of her eyes, yet she was 
skilful of her hands; and it was her delight 
to make pretty clothes for her boy, soft and 
fine and full of delicate stitches. 

By and by the boy came to her and said: 
“Mother, give me some other clothes to 
wear. These are too small for me; they 
pinch and bind me. Moreover, they are 
baby clothes, and my playfellows mock 
and laugh at me because of them.” 

But the mother said: ‘‘ Nay, my darling; 
these are by far the best clothes for you. See 
how soft and warm they are! they are 
pretty too, I know, although I cannot see 
them. Be content, for you are my own 
darling little son, and so you must remain.” 

When he found he could not persuade 
her, the boy held his peace; and he went out 
and looked about him, and found the hide 
of a wolf and the pelt of a fox, and huddled 
them round him over his baby frocks, and 
so went among his mates. Only, when he 
came back to the room where his mother 
sat, he threw aside the skins, and came to 
her in his frock; and she kissed him, and 
felt the frills and the silken stitches, and 
said rejoicing: “‘ You are my own darling 
little son, and the light of my life.” 

By and by again there was a war in that 
country, and all the young men went out 
to meet the enemy. Some were clad in 
armour of proof, others in leathern jacks and 
doublets; and with them went the son of the 
blind woman. 

Then, when the woman knew that her 
son was gone, she wept and lamented, and 
ram out into the street. [here she met 
one who was returning from the field of 
battle, and she asked how went the fight. 
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“ Bravely,” he replied. “Our men did 
well, all save one, who had no arms, and 
whom I saw beaten down and at sore odds 
with the enemy.” 

“Oh! stranger,” cried the blind woman, 
“was that. one a boy, who had wandered 
by mistake into that dreadful field—a 
sweet child, with the prettiest clothes, all 
wrought with needlework? ” 

“Nay,” said the stranger. “It was a 
man, half-naked, huddled in the skins of 
beasts, with strange rags showing under the 
skins.” 

“Oh!” said thea woman.“ 1. wonder 
who that poor soul might be; and I wonder 
when my little darling son will come home 
to me again.” 

And even while she spoke her son lay 
dead, and huddled round him was the hide 
of a wolf and the pelt of a fox, with the baby 


clothes fluttering from under them. 


CXXIV—In a setting of Greek Mythology, 
Mrs Browning protests that, even though a 
Human Music be wrung from Suffering, 
the Powers which inflict the Suffering are 
not justified thereby. 


HAT was he doing, the great god 
Ban. 
Down in the reeds by the river? 


Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 
Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the golden lilies afloat 

With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 
From the deep cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran, 
And the broken lilies a-dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 
Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sate the great god Pan, 
While turbidly ran the river; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With his hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a leaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 
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He cut it short, did the great god Pan 
(How tall it stood in the river!), 
Then drew the pith, like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor dry empty thing 
In holes, as he sate by the river. 


“ This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan 
(Laughed as he sate by the river), 
“The only way, since gods began, 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 
Then, dropping his mouth to a hole in the 
reed, 
He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 

The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream by the river. 


_ Yet half a beast is the great god Pan, 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet out of a man: 
The true gods sighfor the cost and the pain,— 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


CXXV—Religion needs Science to determine 
how far the Chances of Existence are 
favourable to the Realization of Human 
Ideals; but the Worship of the Ideal is 


not dependent upon Science. 


E are all travellers through an un- 

\ " known country. The majority, I 
think, at all times journey with their 

eyes on the ground, following the track of 
necessity and custom in which their feet 


were set from the beginning, looking neither 


to the right nor to the left, but at most: 


backward or forward, and learning nothing, 
nor caring to learn, about the country 
through which they pass—whether it is 
mountainous or level, fed with rivers or 
dry, inhabited or solitary, lit by sun, or moon, 
or glimmering stars. These are the men 
without Religion, those who plod in blinkers, 
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as secure and unperplexed as it is possible 
for men to be when at any moment the 
ground beneath their feet may open and 
swallow them up. 

Others there are, those who believe in 
some revealed Religion, whose eyes are 
dire€ted, not down, but straight before them, 
following a beam of light that springs from 
a sun still below the horizon, but one which, 
as they believe, is about to rise. So dazzling 
is this beam, that the land all about it appears 
to be shrouded in thick darkness. Only in the 
path of the light is anything to be seen, where 
it illumines a mountain top, gleams on a far 
river, or gilds what perhaps may be the dis- 
tant sea. hither the travellers hasten, 
without fear or doubt, counting as nothing 
the hardships of the road, in their certainty 
of the consummation. 

But again there are others who see no 
such light to follow, but who yet refuse to 
walk the beaten track. Desiring, not merely 
to pass through, but to explore the strange 
land, they look freely above, beneath, 
around them, in an uncertain glimmer of 
star-light often obscured by clouds. All about 
them are dangers which they note but 
cannot gauge, formless terrors, inexplicable 
sounds, stirrings, ambushes, contacts. But 
also, here and there, are suggestions of un- 
utterable promise—an unexpected clearing 
in a wood, a footprint or a sign left by some 
friendly traveller gone before, pale flowers 
beside a brook, the note of a nightingale, a 
peak of snow like a cloud in the sky, the rising 
of a new star, and always the tremulous hope. 
“In the east is there not a crystal gleam, 
does not a violet lustre begin to burn upon 
the grey, does not the planet hanging there 
throb more passionate and pale? The sun 
we saw set, will he not rise again? ” 

These latter it is who have the Religion 
of Agnosticism; by which I mean, not a con- 
viction that knowledge is impossible, but an 
uncertainty as to what may be its deliver- 
ance: an uncertainty, not of indifference, but 
of sensitive, passionate desire. Only the 
advent of knowledge can put an end to that 
uncertainty, can dash or confirm the auda- 
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cities of hope, dissipate or establish the fore- 
bodings of fear. One way or other, by know- 
ledge the character of Religion will be 
determined. But, in either case, Religion will 
still be possible, and, for those who possess 
the instinét, necessary. 

What depends upon knowledge is not 
religion; it is approbation or condemnation 
of the world. That issue we cannot shirk; 
we can only settle it, if at all, by science. 
And the attempt to find in Revelation a 
short cut to the solution does but divert 
our efforts from the only fruitful method of 
inquiry. 


CXXV1I—The Scene from Ibsen’s “ Brand,” 
wherein Brand, the uncompromising Ideal- 
ist, constrains his Wife to give up to a 
poor Gipsy Mother all the Clothes of her 
dead Baby, and to give them gladly; 
whereupon she dies in an Ecstasy of Self- 


surrender. 


[Acnes kneels down by the cupboard, and takes 
various things out of a drawer. At the 
same moment, Branp opens the door, and 
1s about to speak, when he observes ber 
occupation, checks himself and remains 
standing. AcNEs does not see bim.] 


Branp (softly): 
Haunting still the mortal mound, 
Playing in Death’s garden-ground. 


AGNES: 
Lo, the robe, the veil that clad 
At the font my little lad. 
Under it his cloak I’ve laid— 

[Holds it up, gazes at it, and laughs.] 
Lord, how brave it looks and bright! 
Ah, he was a bonny sight 
In his festal robes array’d! 

Here’s the scarf, the cape he wore 

When the keen wind first he bore; 
Longer was it than was meet 

Then, but quickly grew too spare— 

I will lay it with them there. 

Gloves and stockings—(oh, what feet!) 
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And his hood of silken fold 

That had fenced him from the cold, 
All unused and clean and sweet. 
Oh, and there the wrappings warm 
That should shield his little form 
For the journey, from the storm. 
When again I laid them by, 

Weary unto death was I! 


Branp (clasps his hands in anguish): 
Mercy, God! I strive in vain! 
Shatter her last idol-shrine 
By some other hand than mine! 


AGNES: 
Did I weep? Behold a stain! 
Oh, my treasure! Jewell’d prize, 
Bath’d in floods from aching eyes, 
Lit with fires of tortured Will, 
Holy Crowning-vesture, worn 
By a child to Death’s font borne. 
Oh, what riches have I still! 


[4 sharp knock at the outer door; AGNEs turns 
with a cry, and at the same moment sees 
Branp. The door 15 burst open, and a 
woman, raggedly dressed, enters hastily 
with a child in ber arms.] 


Tue Woman (looking at the child’s clothes, 
calls to AGNES): 
Thou rich mother, share with me! 


AGNES: 
Thou art richer far! 


Tue Woman: 
I see, 
Thou art of the common breed, 
Cramm’d with words, and void of deed. 


Branp (approaching her) : 
Tell me what thou seekest. 


Tue Woman: 
Thee, 
Troth, I do not seek, at least! 
Rather to the wind and rain 
Will I hurry out again, 
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Than be sermon’d by a priest; 
Rather to the wild sea fly, 

Drown and rot beneath the sky, 
Than Ill hear the black man tell 
How I’m on my way to hell; 

Can I help—the devil take me— 
Being what God chose to make me? 


Branp (to himself): 
Voice and feature pierce me still 


With a dim and icy dread. 


AGNES: 
Thou shalt warm thee, if thou’rt chill; 
And thy hungry child be fed. 


Tue Woman: 

Where there’s warmth and where there’s 
light 

Brats of gipsies may not stay; 
We must haunt the lone highway, 
Hill and forest, heath and height; 
We must wander, we must roam, 
Leave to others house and home. 
I must swiftly from this place. 
Dogs of justice are behind me, 
Mayor, bailiff, all in chase, 
Hungering to catch and bind me! 


Branp: 
Here thou shalt have shelter. 


Tue Woman: 
Here! 
Roof’d above and wall’d about? 
No! The winter night is clear, 
And the breezes blithe without. 
But a rag to wrap the child! 
‘That were something! Sooth, its wild 
Rascal brother fled, and bore 
With him all the clouts it wore. 
Look, it lies half naked—blue, 
Stiff and stark and frozen through, 
By the storm-wind’s icy breath. 


BRAND: 
Woman, on the road to death, 
Free thy infant from thy doom; 
Free him from thy grief and gloom! 
Of his birth Ill blot the brand. 
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‘Tue Woman: 
Much, sooth, thou dost understand! 
Such a wonder none on earth 
Can, nor shall do, though he can! 
War on you that set the ban,— 
Wot ye where it was, that birth? 
In a ditch-side, on the ground, 
Gamblers drank and shouted round— 
Christen’d in the sleety slime, 
Cross’d. with charcoal-ashes’ grime, 
Suckled with a spirit-flask ;— 
When his mother bore him first 
There were some stood by and cursed; 
Who could they be, do you ask? 
Bless you! Why, the baby’s father, 
Or,—the baby’s fathers rather! 


Branp: 
Agnes? 


AGNES: 
Yes. 


BraAnpD: 


Thy duty’s clear. 


Acnes (shuddering) : 
Never! Never! Brand, to her! 


THe Woman: 
Give me, give me! Give me all! 
Silk and broider’d jacket small! 
Nought’s too good, and nought too bad, 
If *twill warm my starving lad. 
_ He’ll be going by-and-by. 
Thaw his body ere he die! 


Branp (to Acnzs): 
Choice is calling! Hear’st thou now? 


Tue Woman: 
Store enough of clothes hast thou 
For thy dead child; hast thou none 
For my death-doom’d living one? 


BRAND: 
Is not this a warning cry 
Importuning bodefully? 


Tue Woman: 


Give! 
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AGNEs: 


*Tis sacrilege blood-red, 


Desecration of the dead! 


Branp: 
Vainly given to death he was 
If thou at the threshold pause. 


Acnss (crushed): 
I obey. My heart’s quick root 
I will trample under foot. 
Woman, come thou and receive; 
I will share it with thee. 


‘THe Woman: 
Give! 

Brann: 
Share it, say’st thou?—Agnes; share it? 


Acnss (wildly): 
I will rather die than spare it 
All! See, inch by inch I’ve bent 
To thy will; my force is spent! 
Half’s enough; she needs no more! 


BranD: 
Was the whole too much before, 
When for thy child it was meant? 


AGNES (gives) : 
Woman, take; in this was clad 
At the font my little lad. 
Here the scarf, cloak, mantle, good 
For the night-air, here the hood 
Warm for winter; take this last — 


Tue Woman: 
Give me! 


Branp: 
Is this all thou hast? 


AGNES (gives again): 
Take the crowning vesture worn | 


By the child to Death’s Font. 


Tue Woman: 
So! I see there’s nothing more. 
I'll clear out without delay, 
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Dress my baby at the door— 
Then with all my pack away! 
[ Goes.] 


Acnes (in violent inner conflict; at length 
asks) : 
Is it reason, Brand, to lay 
Further bidding on me? 


BranpD: 
Say, 
Didst thou with a glad heart go 
To thy task of giving? 


AGNES: 
No. 
Branp: 
Then thy gift is vainly will’d, 
And His bidding unfulfill’d. 
[Gorng.] 


Acnes (remains silent until he is near the door, 
then calls): . 
Brand! 


Branp: 


What wilt thou? 


AGNES: 
I have lied— 
See, ’m humbled, I am grieved. 
Never knew’st thou nor believed 
Anything was left beside. 


BRAND: 


Well? 
Acnzs (takes a folded child’s cap from her 


bosom) : 
See, one I thought to hide— 
One} 


BRAND: 


The cap? 


AGNES: 
Yes, tear-bewet, 
Clammy with his mortal sweat, 
There in my beating bosom set! 
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Branp: 
In thy idol-bonds abide. 
[Going.] 

AGNES: 


Hold! 


Branp: 
What wilt thou? 


AGNES: 
Thou dost know. 
[Holds out the cap to him.] 


Branp (approaches and asks, without taking 
1) 
Gladly given? 


AGNES: 


Gladly! 


BRAND: 

So. 
At the door she lingers yet. 
[ Goes. | 

AGNES: 

Shiver’d, shatter’d—pluck’d away— 
All that bound me to the clay. 

[Stands a while motionless; by degrees her 
face assumes an expression of radiant 
gladness. BRanp returns; she flies joyously 
towards him, flings herself about bis neck, 
and cries: | 

Lam free, Brand; Lam free! 


BRAND: 
Agnes! 


AGNES: 

Night is fled from me! 
All the terrors that oppress’d 
Like an incubus my breast, 
In the gulf are sunk to rest! 
Will hath conquer’d in the fray, 
Cloud and mist are swept away; 
Through the night, athwart the Dead, 
Streaks of morning glimmer red. 
Graveyard! Graveyard! By the word 
Now no more a tear is stirr’d; 
By the name no wound is riven; 
Risen is the child to heaven! 
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BRAND: 
Agnes! ‘Thou hast conquered now. 


AGNES: 
Tindeed have conquer’d. Yes; 
Conquer’d death and bitterness! 
Oh, look up, look heavenward, thou! 
See, before the throne he stands— 
As in old days, radiant, glad, 
To us stretching down his hands! 
Though a thousand mouths I had, 
Leave to ask, and to obtain, 
Never one of them should pray 
For his coming back again. 
Oh, how wondrous is God’s way! 
By that sacrifice, so grievous, 
Won from bondage is my soul; 
He was given us but to leave us, 
Died to lure me to the goal. 
‘Thanks be to thee that thy hand 
Stoutly strove and firmly led— 
Ah, I saw thine own heart bled. 
Now it is for thee, instead, 
In the vale of choice to stand, 
Now for thee to hear the call 
Of the awful Nought or All. 


BRAND: 
Agnes, this is darkly said ;— 


Vanquish’d, lo, our sorrow lies! 


AGNES: 
Thou forget’st the word of dread: 
Whoso sees Jehovah dies! 


Branp (starts back): 
Woe upon me! What a light 
Thou hast kindled! Never! No! 
I have stalwart hands for fight, 
And I will not let thee go! 
Tear all earthly ties from me, 
All possessions I will lose, 
Only never, never thee! 


AGNES: 
Hast thou here thy work forgotten, 
Holy work—and holy grave? 
And the thousands sin-besotten, 
It is here thy task to save— 
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Those thou guidest for God’s sake 
To the Fountain that renews? 
At the cross-way stand’st thou; choose! 


Branp: 
Then I have no choice to make. 


Acnes (throws herself on his neck): 
‘Thanks for that, and thanks for all! 
Thou the weary one hast led; 

Over me the dank mists fall, 
Thou wilt watch beside my bed. 


Branp: 


Sleep! ‘Thy day’s work now is done. 


AGNEs: 
Done, and now the lamp alight. 
I have fought out all my might, 
I am weary of the sun. 
Oh, but praising God is best! 
Brand, good-night! 


Branpb: 


Good-night! 


AGNEs: 
Good-night. 
Thanks for all. Now I will rest. 
[ Goes. | 


Branp (clenches his hands against his breast): 
Soul, be patient in thy pain! 
Triumph in its bitter cost. 
All to lose was all to gain; 
Nought abideth but the Lost! 


CXXVII—Selfish Hatred 1s charmed away 
by an Enthusiasm for Humanity; but a not 
less fiery Anger against Intellectualized 
Badness takes its Place. 


T is the custom to say that Christ died 
| sorsin his enemies. True, no doubt, 

it is, that he held the forgiveness of 
private enemies to be among the first of 
duties; and he did forgive the personal 
insults and barbarities that were practised 
upon him. But the legalists, whose crime 
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was against the kingdom of God, the nation, 
and mankind, it does not appear that he ever 
forgave. The words of forgiveness uttered on 
the Cross refer simply to the Roman soldiers, 
for whom pardon is asked expressly on the 
ground that they do not understand what 
they are doing. The words may even contain 
distin& allusion to that other class of crimi- 
nals who did know what they were doing, and 
for whom therefore the same prayer was not 
offered. 

At least, this interpretation suggests 
itself to one who endeavours to discover 
from the expressions which he dropped what 
was passing in Christ’s mind during the 
period of his sufferings. For those expres- 
sions indicate that he was neither thinking of 
his murderers with pity and forgiveness nor 
yet turning his mind to other subjects, but 
that he was brooding over their conduct with 
bitter indignation. To the high priest he 
replied with a menace: ‘‘ You shall see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of 
power.” To the women that followed weep- 
ing as he was led to execution, he said, 
“Weep not for me, but for yourselves and 
your children. For if they [the legalists] do 
these things in the green tree, what shall be 
done in the dry?” And to Pilate he said 
(drawing precisely the same distin¢tion be- 
tween the conduct of the Romans and that 
of the Jews which we conjecture to be im- 
phed- im the words “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do”’), 
“You would have no authority at all 
against me, were it not given you from above; 
therefore he who delivers me to you has 
greater sin’—meaning, apparently, “I 
should not be amenable to Roman authority 
at all but for that providential appointment 
which has placed the country for the time in 
foreign hands; the greater is the treason of 
him, the chief priest, who hands his country- 
man over to a foreign magistrate.” These 
passages seem to show that if no forgiveness 
of his real murderers was uttered by Christ, 
it was not by chance, but because he con- 
tinued to the last to think of them with 
anger. 
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The enthusiasm of humanity does indeed 
destroy a great deal of hatred, but it creates 
as much more. Selfish hatred is indeed 
charmed away, but a not less fiery passion 
takes its place. Dull serpentine malice dies, 
but a new unselfish anger begins to live. The 
bitter feelings which so easily spring up 
against those who thwart us, those who 
compete with us, those who surpass us, are 
destroyed by the enthusiasm of humanity; 
but it creates a new bitterness, which dis- 
plays itself on occasions where before the 
mind had reposed in a benevolent calm. 
It creates an intolerant anger against all who 
do wrong to human beings, an impatience of 
selfish enjoyment, a vindictive enmity to 
tyrants and oppressors, a bitterness against 
sophistry, superstition, self-complacent heart- 
less speculation, an irreconcilable hostility 
to every form of imposture, such as the unin- 
spired, inhumane soul could never entertain. 


CXXVIII—IJn the Person of Brand, Ibsen 
pours out indignant Protest against the 
Modern Sentimentalism that preaches 
boundless and undiscriminating “ Love.” 

BRAND: 

What the world calls by that name 
66 Love,” 

I know not and I reck not of. 

God’s love I recognize alone, 

Which melts not at the piteous plaint, 

Which is not moved by dying groan, 

And its caress is chastisement. 

What answered through the olive-trees 

God, when the Son in anguish lay, 

Praying, “ Oh, take this cup away ””? 

Did he then take it? Nay, child, nay: 

He made him drink it to the lees. 


None knows on whom the doom shall fall; 
But God in flaming speech hath said: 
“¢ Be faithful through the hour of strife: 
Haggling wins not the crown of life! ” 
Anguish’d repentance wins not heaven; 
The martyr’s doom you must fulfil. 
That you lack’d strength may beforgiven,— 
But never that you wanted will. 
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See, child; of all men God makes one 
Demand: No coward compromise! 

Whose work’s half-done or falsely done, 
Condemn’d with God his whole word lies. 
We must give sanction to this teaching 

By living it, and not by preaching. 


Never did word so sorely prove 

The smirch of lies, as this word Love: 
With devilish craft, where will is frail, 
Men lay Love over, as a veil, 

And cunningly conceal thereby 

That all their life is coquetry. 

Whose path’s the steep and perilous slope, 
Let him but love,—and he may shirk it; 
If he prefer Sin’s easy circuit, 

Let him but love—he still may hope; 

If God he seeks, but fears the fray, 

Let him but love,—'tis straight his prey; 
If with wide-open eyes he err, 

Let him but love,—there’s safety there! 


One point’s omitted: First, the Will 
Law’s thirst for righteousness must still. 
You must first will! Not only things 
Attainable in more or less, 

Nor only where the action brings 
Some hardship and some weariness ; 
No, you must will with flashing eyes 
Your way through all earth’s agonies. 
It is not martyrdom to toss 

In anguish on the deadly cross: 

But to have wz//’d to perish so, 

To will it through each bodily throe, 
To will it with still-tortured mind, 
This, only this, redeems mankind. 


[Looking up.| 
Humanity?—That sluggard phrase 
Is the world’s watchword nowadays. 
With this each bungler hides the fact 
That he dare not and will not act; 
With this each weakling masks the lie 
That he’ll risk all for victory; 

With this each dastard dares to cloak 
Vows faintly rued and lightly broke; 
Your puny spirits will turn Man 
Himself Humanitarian! 

Was God “ humane ” when Jesus died? 
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Had. your God then His counsel given, 
Christ at the cross for grace had cried— 
And the Redemption signified 


A diplomatic note from Heaven! 


CXXIX—A Passage showing that Religious 
Advance in Europe must be through the 
Re-interpretation of Christianity, and not 
by first rejecting 1t and then inventing a 
fresh Religion unrelated to our own past 
History. 


[ie tendency of modern free thought 


is more and more visibly towards the 

extraction of the first and more per- 
manent elements of the old faith, to make 
the purified material of the new. When Dr 
Congreve met the famous epigram about 
Comte’s system being Catholicism minus 
Christianity, by the reply that it is Catho- 
licism plus Science, he gave an ingenious 
expression to the dire¢tion which is almost 
necessarily taken by all who attempt, in 
however informal a manner, to constru¢t for 
themselves some working system of faith, in 
place of the faith which science and criticism 
have sapped. 

In what ultimate form, acceptable to 
great multitudes of men, these attempts will 
at last issue, no one can now tell. For we, 
like the Hebrews of old, shall all have to 
live and die in faith, “ not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and being persuaded of them, and embracing 
them, and confessing that we are strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth.” Meanwhile, 
after the first great glow and passion of the 
just and necessary revolt of reason against 
superstition have slowly lost the exciting 
splendour of the dawn, and become diffused 
in the colourless space of a rather bleak 
noonday, the mind gradually collects again 
some of the ideas of the old religion of the 
West, and willingly, or even joyfully, suffers 
itself to be once more breathed upon by 
something of its spirit. 

Christianity was the last great religious 
synthesis. It is the one nearest to us. No- 
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thing is more natural than that those who 
cannot rest content with intellectual analysis, 
while awaiting the advent of the St Paul of 
the humanitarian faith of the future, should 
gather up provisionally such fragmentary 
illustrations of this new faith as are to be 
found in the records of the old. Whatever 
form may be ultimately imposed on our 
vague religious aspirations by some prophet 
to come, who shall unite sublime depth of 
feeling and lofty purity of life with strong in- 
tellectual grasp and the gift of a noble elo- 
quence, we may at least be sure of this, that 
it will stand as closely related to Christi- 
anity as Christianity stood closely related 
to the old Judaic dispensation. 

It is commonly assumed that the rejec- 
tors of the popular religion stand in face of it 
as the Christians stood in face of the pagan 
belief and pagan rites in the Empire. The 
analogy is inexa¢t. The modern denier, if he 
is anything better than that, or entertains 
hopes of a creed to come, is nearer to the 
position of the Christianizing Jew. Science, 
when she has accomplished all her triumphs 
in her own order, will still have to go back, 
when the time comes, to assist in the building 


_up of a new creed by which men can live. 


The builders will have to seek material in 
the purified and sublimated ideas, of which 
the confessions and rites of the Christian 
churches have been the grosser expression. 
Just as what was once the new dispensation 
was preached “by Jews, to Jews among 
Jews,” so must the new, that is to be, find a 
Christian teacher’ and Christian hearers. 
It can hardly be other than an expansion, a 
development, a readaptation, of all the 
moral and spiritual truth that lay hidden 
under the worn-out forms. It must be such a 
harmonizing of the truth with our intel- 
le€tual conceptions as shall fit it to be an 
active guide to conduct. In a world “ where 
men sit and hear each other groan, where 
but to think is to be full of sorrow,” it is 
hard to imagine a time when we shall be 
indifferent to that sovereign legend of 
Pity. We have to incorporate it in some wider 
gospel of Justice and Progress. 
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CXXX—In Despair, Shelley cries out to the 
Spirit of the West Wind, as akin to hts 
own, to help him spread his Thoughts 
among Mankind. 


WILD West Wind, thou breath of 
Autumn’s being, 


Thou, from whose unseen presence 
the leaves dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing, 
Yellow, and black, and pale, and he¢tic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes: O thou, 
Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 
The wingéd seeds, where they lie cold and 
low, 
Each like a corpse within its grave, until 
Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 
Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth, and fill 
(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 
With living hues and odours plain and hill: 
Wild Spirit, which art moving everywhere; 
Destroyer and preserver; hear, oh, hear! 


Thou on whose stream, ’mid the steep sky’s 
commotion, 

Loose clouds like earth’s decaying leaves are 
shed, 

Shook from the tangled boughs of Heaven 
and Ocean, 

Angels of rain and lightning: there are 
spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 

Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 
Of some fierce Mznad, even from the dim 
verge 

Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm. Thou 
dirge 

Of the dying year, to which this closing night 

Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 

Vaulted with all thy congregated might 

Of vapours, from whose solid atmosphere 

Black rain, and fire, and hail will burst: Oh, 
hear! 


Thou who didst waken from his summer 
dreams 

The blue Mediterranean, where he lay. 

Lulled by the coil of his crystalline streams, 
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Beside a pumice isle in Baiz’s bay, 

And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 

Quivering within the wave’s intenser day, 

All overgrown with azure moss and flowers 

So sweet, the sense faints picturing them! 
Thou 

For whose path the Atlantic’s level powers 

Cleave themselves into chasms, while far 
below 

The sea-blooms and the oozy woods which 
wear 

The sapless foliage of the ocean, know 

Thy voice, and suddenly grow gray with fear, 

And tremble and despoil themselves: Oh, 


hear! 


If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear; 

If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee; 

A wave to pant beneath thy power, and share 

The impulse of thy strength, only less free 

‘Than thou, O uncontrollable !—if even 

I were as in my boyhood, and could be 

The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 

As then, when to outstrip thy skiey speed 

Scarce seemed a vision; I would ne’er have 
striven 

As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 

Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 

I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed! 

A heavy weight of hours has chained and 
bowed 

One too like thee: tameless, and swift, and 
proud. 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 
What if my leaves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 
Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, Spirit 
fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth, 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 
The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
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CXXXI—An Allegory which affirms that 
unselfish Dreamers may in Reality be 
rendering acceptable Service to the World. 


OME children were set to reap in a 
Geeta The wheat was yellow as 

gold, the sun shone glorious, and the 
butterflies flew hither and thither. Some of 
the children worked better, and some worse, 
but there was one who ran here and there 
after the butterflies that fluttered about his 
head, and sang as he ran. 

By and by evening came, and the Angel 
of the wheat-field called to the children and 
said, ‘Come now to the gate, and bring 
your sheaves with you.” 

\So the children came, bringing their 
sheaves. Some had great piles, laid close and 
even, so that they might carry more; some 
had theirs laid large and loose so that they 
looked more than they were; but one, the 
child that hed run to and fro-after the 
butterflies, came empty-handed. 

The Angel said to this child, “ Where 
are your sheaves? ” 

The child hung his head. “I do not 
know!” he said. “I had some, but I have 
lost them, I know not how.” 

“None enter here without sheaves,” 
said the Angel. 

“<1 know that,” said the child. “But I 
thought I would like to see the place where 
the others were going; besides, they would 
not let me leave them.” 

Then all the other children cried out 
together. One said, “ Dear Angel, let him 
in! In the morning I was sick, and this child 
came and played with me, and showed me 
butterflies, and I forgot my pain. Also, he 
gave me one of his sheaves, and I would 
give it to him again, but I cannot tell it 
now from my own.” 

Another said, ‘ Dear Angel, let him in! 
At noon the sun beat on my head so fiercely 
that I fainted and fell down like one dead; 
and this child came running by, and when he 
saw me he brought water to revive me, and 
then he showed me the butterflies, and 
was so glad and merry that my strength 
returned; to me also he gave one of his 
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sheaves, and I would give it to him again, 
but it is so like my own that I cannot tell it.” 

And a third said, ‘ Just now, as evening 
was coming, I was weary and sad, and had so 
few sheaves that it seemed hardly worth 
my while to go on working; but this child 
comforted me, and showed me the butter- 
flies and gave me one of his sheaves. Look! 
it may be that this was his; and yet I cannot 
tell, it is so like my own.” 

And all the children said, “‘ We also had 
sheaves of him, dear Angel; let him in, we 
pray you.” 

The Angel smiled, and reached his hand 
inside the gate, and brought out a pile of 
sheaves; it was not large, but the glory of the 
sun was on it, so that it seemed to lighten the 
whole field. 

“‘ Here are his sheaves! ” said the Angel. 
“They are known and counted every one.” 
And he said to the child, “ Lead the way 
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CXXXII—<An Allegory showing that Distant 
Visions derive their Splendour from our 
own Spirit. 


LL day long the little boy worked 
Az in field and barn and shed; for 

his people were poor farmers, and 
could not pay a workman; but at sunset there 
came an hour that was all his own, for his 
father had given it to him. Then the boy 
would go up to the top of the hill and look 
across at another hill that rose some miles 
away. On this far hill stood a house with 
windows of clear gold and diamonds. 

One day the boy’s father called him and 
said: “‘ You have been a good boy, and have 
earned a holiday. Take this day for your 
own.” 

The boy thanked his father and kissed 
his mother; then he put a piece of bread in 
his pocket and started off to find the house 
with the golden windows. 

After a long time he came to a high 
green hill; and when he had climbed the hill, 
there was the house on the top; but it seemed 
that the shutters were up, for he could 
not see the golden windows. He came up to 
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the house, and then he could well have wept, 
_ for the windows were of clear glass, like any 
others, and there was no gold anywhere about 
them. 

A woman came to the door, and looked 
kindly at the boy, and asked him what he 
wanted. 

“T saw the golden windows from our 
hilltop,” he said, “‘ and I came to see them, 
but now they are only glass.” 

The woman shook her head and laughed. 

“We are poor farming people,” she 
said, ‘‘ and are not likely to have gold about 
our windows; but glass is better to see 
through.” 

She bade the boy sit down on the broad 
stone step at the door, and brought him a 
cup of milk and a cake, and bade him rest; 
then she called her daughter, a child of his 
own age, and nodded kindly at the two, and 
went back to her work. 

When they had eaten an apple together, 
and so had become friends, the boy asked 
her about the golden windows. The little 
_ girl nodded, and said she knew all about 
them, only he had mistaken the house. 

** You have come quite the wrong way!” 
she said. ‘‘ Come with me, and I will show 
you the house with the golden windows, 
and then you will see for yourself.” 

They went to a knoll that rose behind 
the farmhouse, and as they went the little 
girl told him that the golden windows could 
only be seen at a certain hour, about sunset. 

“ Yes, I know that! ” said the boy. 

When they reached the top of the knoll, 
the girl turned and pointed; and there on a 
hill far away stood a house with windows 
of clear gold and diamond, just as he had 
seen them. And when they looked again, 
the boy saw that it was his own home. 


CXXXIII—The Decay of Traditional Chris- 
tianity 15 a sign of Religious Growth, and 
not of Decline. 

SILENT revolution has loosed the 

Asso of the old religious se¢ts; 

they run into freak and extravagance. 

In creeds never was such levity; witness 
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the heathenisms in Christianity, the periodic 
* revivals,’ the millennial mathematics, the 
peacock ritualism, the retrogression to 
Popery, the maundering of Mormons, the 
squalor of Mesmerism, the delirium of rap- 
pings, the rat-and-mouse revelation, thumps 
in table-drawers, and black art. The archi- 
tecture, the music, the prayer, partake of the 
madness; the arts sink into shift and make- 
believe. Not knowing what to do, we ape 
our ancestors; the churches stagger backward 
to the mummeries of the Dark Ages. By 
the irresistible maturing of the general mind, 
the Christian traditions have lost their hold. 
The dogma of the mystic offices of Christ 
being dropped, and he standing on his own 
genius as a moral teacher, it is impossible to 
maintain the old emphasis of his personality; 
and it recedes, as all persons must, before the 
sublimity of the moral laws. 

What proof of infidelity like the exter- 
nality of churches that once sucked the roots 
of right and wrong, and now have perished 
away till they are a speck of whitewash on the 
wall? What proof of scepticism like the 
base rate at which the highest mental and 
moral gifts are held? 

Another scar of this scepticism is the 
distrust in human virtue. It is believed by 
well-dressed proprietors that there is no 
more virtue than they possess; that the solid 
portion of society exists for the arts of com- 
fort; that life is an affair to put somewhat 
between the upper and lower mandibles. 
How prompt the suggestion of a low 
motive! 

But the multitude of the sick shall not 
make us deny the existence of health. In 
spite of our imbecility and terrors, and 
“universal decay of religion,” the moral 
sense reappears to-day with the same morn- 
ing newness that has been from of old the 
fountain of beauty and strength. You say 
there is no religion now. ’Tis like saying in 
rainy weather, there is no sun, when at 
that moment we are witnessing one of his 
superlative effects. The religion of the cul- 
tivated class, now, to be sure, consists in 2n 
avoidance of aéts and engagements which 
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it was once their religion to assume. But this 
avoidance will yield spontaneous forms in 
their due hour. 

We say the old forms of religion decay, 
and that a scepticism devastates the com- 
munity. Now, the cure for false theology 
is mother-wit. Forget your books and tra- 
ditions, and obey your moral perceptions at 
this hour. 

What a day dawns when we have taken 
to heart the do€trines of faith! To prefer, 
as a better investment, being to doing; 
being to seeming; logic to rhythm and to 
display; the year to the day; the life to the 
year; and character to performance! 


CXXXIV—Righteousness is the Master-W ord 
of True Religion. 


HE word “righteousness” is the 

master-word of the Old Testament. 

Keep judgment and do righteousness! 
Cease to do evil, learn to do well/—these 
words being taken in their plainest sense of 
condu&t. Offer the sacrifice, not of victims 
and ceremonies, as the way of the world in 
religion then was, but: Offer the sacrifice 
of righteousness! The great concern of the 
New Testament is likewise righteousness, 
but righteousness reached through parti- 
cular means, righteousness by the means of 
Jesus Christ. A sentence which sums up the 
New Testament and assigns the ground 
whereon the Christian Church stands, is 
this: Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity! If we are to take 
a sentence which in like manner sums up the 
Old Testament, such a sentence is this: 
O ye that love the Eternal, see that ye hate 
the thing which is evil! To him that ordereth 
his conversation right shall be shown the 
salvation of God. 

But instantly there will be raised the 
objection that this is morality, not religion; 
morality, ethics, conduct, being by many 
people, and above all by theologians, care- 
fully contradistinguished from religion, which 
is supposed in some special way to be con- 
ne¢ted with propositions about the Godhead 
of the Eternal Son, or propositions about 
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the personality of God, or about eleétion, 
or justification. Religion, however, means 
simply either a binding to righteousness, or 
else a serious attending to righteousness and 
dwelling upon it. Which of these two it 
most nearly means, depends upon the view 
we take of the word’s derivation; but it 
means one of them, and they are really 
much the same. And the antithesis between 
ethical and religious is thus quite a false one. 
Ethical means practical; it relates to practice 
or conduét passing into habit or disposition. 
Religious also means practical, but practical 
ima still higher degree; and the right 
antithesis to both ethical and religious, is 
the same as the right antithesis to pra¢tical 
—namely, theoretical. 

Now, propositions about the Godhead of 
the Eternal Son are theoretical, and they 
therefore are very properly opposed to pro- 
positions which are moral or ethical; but 
they are with equal propriety opposed to 
propositions which are religious. They differ 
in kind from what is religious, while what is 
ethical agrees in kind with it. But is there, 
therefore, no difference between what is 
ethical, or morality, and religion? There 
isa. differences ao difference= of degree. 
Religion, if we follow the intention of human 
thought and human language in the use of the 
word, is ethics heightened, enkindled, lit 
up by feeling; the passage from morality to 
religion is made when to morality is applied 
emotion. And the true meaning of religion 
is thus, not simply morality, but morality 
touched by emotion. And this new elevation 
and inspiration of morality is well marked 
by the word “ righteousness.” Conduct is 
the word of common life; morality is the 
word of philosophical disquisition; righteous- 
ness is the word of religion. 


CXXXV—The Re-awakening of Ethical 
Christianity. 
F we were to judge the present position 
[« Christianity by the tests of ecclesias- 
tical history, if we were to measure it 
by the orthodox zeal of the great doCtors 
of the past, we might well look upon its 
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prospects with the deepest despondency and 
alarm. The spirit of the Fathers has in- 
contestably faded. The days of Athanasius 
and Augustine have passed away, never to 
return. The whole course of thought is 
flowing in another direction. The con- 
troversies of bygone centuries ring with.a 
strange hollowness on the ear. 

But if, turning from ecclesiastical his- 
torians, we apply the exclusively moral 
tests which the New Testament so invariably 
and so emphatically enforces, if we ask 
whether Christianity has ceased to pro- 
duce the living fruits of love and charity and 
zeal for truth, the conclusion we should 
arrive at would be very different. If it be 
true Christianity to dive with a passionate 
charity into the darkest recesses of misery 
and vice, to irrigate every quarter of the 
earth with the fertilizing stream of an 
almost boundless benevolence, and to include 
all the sections of humanity in the circle of 
an intense and efficacious sympathy; if it be 
true Christianity to destroy or weaken the 
barriers which had separated class from class 


and nation from nation, to free war from its. 


harshest elements, and to make a conscious- 
ness of essential equality and of a genuine 
fraternity dominate over all accidental differ- 
ences; if it be, above all, true Christianity to 
cultivate a love of truth for its own sake, a 
spirit of candour and of tolerance towards 
those with whom we differ—if these be the 
marks of a true and healthy Christianity, 
then never since the days of the Apostles 
has it been so vigorous as at present; and the 
decline of dogmatic systems and of clerical 
influence has been a measure, if not a cause, 
of its advance. 


CXXXVI—Ecclesiastical Christianity has 
misrepresented Christ by making bis 
Person, instead of his Spirit and Prin- 
ciples, the Object of its Devotion. 


HE injustice of the vulgar tone of 
preaching is not less flagrant to Jesus 
than to the souls which it profanes. 


The preachers do not see that they make his 
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Gospel not glad, and shear him of . the 
locks of beauty and the attributes of 
heaven. 

Let the life and sayings of Jesus lie as 
they befell, alive and warm, part of human 
life and of the landscape and of the cheerful 
day. 
at een Christianity has fallen into the 
error that threatens all attempts to com- 
municate religion. As it has appeared for 
ages, it is not the dotrine of the soul, but 
an exaggeration of the personal, the posi- 
tive, the ritual. It has dwelt with noxious 
exaggeration about the person of Jesus. 

The soul knows no persons. It invites 
every man to expand to the full circle of the 
universe, and will have no preferences but 
those of spontaneous love. But by this 
Eastern monarchy of a Christianity, which 
indolence and fear have built, the friend of 
man is made the injurer of man. The manner 
in which his name is surrounded with ex- 
pressions that were once sallies of admiration 
and love, but are now petrified into official 
titles, kills all generous sympathy and liking. 
All who hear me feel that the language that 
describes Christ to Europe and America is 
not the style of friendship and enthusiasm 
to a good and noble heart, but is appro- 
priated and formal—paints a demigod, as 
the Orientals or the Greeks would describe 
Osiris or Apollo. Accept the injurious im- 
positions of our early catechetical instruction, 
and even honesty and self-denial were but 
splendid sins, if they did not wear the 
Christian name. 

One would rather be 


A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 


than to be defrauded of his manly right, in 
coming into nature and finding even virtue 
and truth foreclosed and monopolized. You 
shall not be a man even. You shall not own 
the world; you shall not dare and live after 
the infinite Law that is in you, and in com- 
pany with the infinite Beauty which heaven 
and earth reflect to you in all lovely forms; 
but you must subordinate your nature 
to Christ’s mature; you must accept our 
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interpretations, and take his portrait as the 
vulgar draw it. . 

By his holy thoughts Jesus serves us, and 
thus only. To aim to convert a man by mira- 
cles is a profanation of the soul. A true con- 
version is now, as always, to be made by the 
reception of beautiful sentiments. It is true 
that a great and rich soul, like his, falling 
among the simple, does so preponderate 
that, as his did, it names the world. The 
world seems to them to exist for him, and 
they have not yet drunk so deeply of his 
sense as to see that only by coming again to 
themselves, or to God in themselves, can 
they grow for evermore. 


CXXXVII—Ethical Geniuses inspire Reli- 
gious Movements, which only after many 

_ Generations discover the Source of -their 
Power to be the Moral Insight of their 


Founders. 


HERE arise from time to time men 
| who anticipate the moral standard 
of a later age, cast abroad conceptions 
of disinterested virtue, of philanthropy, or 
of self-denial that seem to bear no relation 
to the spirit of their time, inculcate duties 
and suggest motives of action that appear 
to most men altogether chimerical. Yet the 
magnetism of their perfeCtions tells power- 
fully upon their contemporaries. An en- 
thusiasm is kindled, a group of adherents is 
formed, and many are emancipated from the 
moral condition of their age. 

The first enthusiasm dies away, surround- 
ing circumstances resume their ascendency, 
the pure faith is materialized, encrusted with 
conceptions that are alien to its nature, dis- 
located, and distorted till its first features 
have almost disappeared. The moral teach- 
ing, being unsuited to the time, becomes 
inoperative until its appropriate civilization 
has dawned, or at most it faintly and im- 


perfectly filters through an accumulation of | 


dogmas,-and thus accelerates in some meas- 
ure the arrival of the condition it re- 


quires. sans 
From the foregoing considerations it 1s 
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not difficult to infer the relations of dogmatic 
systems to moral principles. 

The moral progress of mankind can 
never cease to be distinctively and intensely 
Christian as long as it consists of a gradual 
approximation to the chara¢ter of the Chris- 
tian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more 
wonderful in the history of the human race, 
than the way in which that ideal has traversed 
the lapse of ages, acquiring a new strength 
and beauty with each advance of civilization, 
and infusing its beneficent influence into 
every sphere of thought and action. At first 
men sought to grasp by minute dogmatic 
definitions the divinity they felt. Then 
came the period of visible representations. 
The handkerchief of Veronica, the image 
traced by an angel’s hand, which is still 
venerated at the Lateran, the countless 
visions narrated by the saints, show the 
eagerness with which men sought to realize 
as a palpable and living image their ideal. 
This age was followed by that of historical 
evidences. Yet more and more with advanc- 
ing years, the moral ideal stood out from all 
dogmatic conceptions, and it is no exag- 
geration to say, that at no former period 
was it so powerful, or so universally ac- 
knowledged, as at present. 


CXXXVIII—The Insight of Fesus into the 
Wellsprings of Human Action and into 
the Innate Resources of Good in Human 
Nature makes of him the most Quickening 


of Thinkers. 


ESUS was a thinker, and can therefore 
iE: those who think deeply and ear- 

nestly upon the great problems of exis- 
tence. He may never have dreamed of the 
numerous problems concerning the constitu- 
tion of the universe and the faculties of the 
human mind that had for centuries occupied 
the philosophers of India and Greece, and he 
may have shared the current beliefs of his 
time in good and evil spirits. But when his 
eyes sought the invisible reality behind the 
phenomena of nature and he whispered 


“Appa, ge bother, = be- recognized, the 
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inherent rightness, rationality and goodness 
of the ultimate reality. 

And yet this was no superficial view, con- 
veniently overlooking the facts that create 
difficulties. The gifted poet to whom we owe 
the Dialogues in the Book of Job saw far 
less clearly than Jesus the fallacy of the com- 
mon belief that the world is so arranged as 
to secure prosperity to the good and to make 
adversity a sign of wickedness, or that to be 
right the world must be so ordered. ‘The men 
on whom the tower of Siloam fell were not 
sinners above those who escaped. The 
Father lets his sun shine on the good and the 
bad, and he allows his rain to fall on the just 
and the unjust. That, according to Jesus, 
is right. He perceived a law of compensation 
working with unfailing accuracy. When a 
man prays in public, that he may be seen of 
men, and men may see him, he has his re- 
ward. In the midst of his poverty the righ- 
teous man is rich, and when he is persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, he shares the joy 
that swells the prophet’s heart. He who loses 
his life for the sake of the kingdom of heaven 
in reality finds it. 

Jesus looked into the depths of his own 
consciousness, and saw that, to be right, 
man’s words and deeds must flow from a 
correct disposition, and that to be right this 
disposition must be characterized by the 
reverence and obedience, the freedom and 
confidence, the gratitude and affection of a 
son, as well as by the justice and equity, the 
sympathy and kindness, the considerateness 
and forbearance of a brother. 

This supreme regard for the inner reality 
makes the thought of Jesus so significant. 
Could the many in all lands whose minds are 
agitated by the great questions of philosophy 
be brought to his confidence in the essential 
rightness of the course of nature, his healthy 
acquiescence in the necessary conditions of 
man’s life, his chastened joy in existence, 
his filial and fraternal attitude, his calm in- 
difference to outward seeming, his deep con- 
cern for the springs of action, the hidden 
fountains of life, their vision would grow 
clearer, their grasp upon the important 
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elements of each problem firmer, and their 
reasoning less exposed to the danger of being 
vitiated by undue moral influences. 


CXXXIX—W hitman will not call by Name, 
but pays Homage to Him that was 
Crucified. 


Y spirit to yours, dear brother! 

M Do not mind, because many sounding 

your name do not understand you; 

I do not sound your name, but I understand 
you, 

I specify you with joy, O my comrade, 
to salute you, and to salute those who 
are with you, before and since, and those 
to come also, 

That we all labour together transmitting the 
same charge and succession. 

We few equals, indifferent of lands, indif- 
ferent of times, 

We, enclosers of all continents, all castes, 
allowers of all theologies, 

Compassionaters, perceivers, rapport of men, 

We walk silent among disputes and asser- 
tions, but reject not the disputers nor 
anything that is asserted; 


‘We hear the bawling and din, we are reach’d 


at by divisions, jealousies, recrimina- 
tions on every side, 

They close peremptorily upon us to surround 
us, my comrade; . 

Yet we walk unheld, free, the whole earth 
over, journeying up and down till we 
make our ineffaceable mark upon time 
and the diverse eras, 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men 
and women of races, ages to come, may 
prove brethren and lovers as we are. 


CXL—ds a Source of Strength and In- 
spiration, Fesus Christ is of priceless 
Valuetous. | 
PIRITUAL needs can only be met by 
spiritual means. If men and women are 
to be filled with such a passion for truth, 

such a hunger after righteousness, such a love 


of beauty, as shall lift and purify their souls, 
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make their experiences deep and rich, render 
their chara¢ters strong and resplendent, and 
flood them with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory, flame must be kindled by flame, spirit 
breathe upon spirit, life touch life. There is 
no force in things to raise the sunken spirit. 
The power of gravitation cannot straighten 
out a crooked disposition. The treasures of a 
Croesus cannot fill the inner void. Cleansing 
the outside of the cup does not make that 
which is within pure. There is no balm in 
Gilead that will cure the wounded heart. It 
is the touch of man that heals. 

It is in human minds that those ideals are 
born which blaze like beacon lights and guide 
the erring. In human hearts spring up those 
mighty impulses, those powerful emotions, 
that quicken zeal and strengthen moral 
purpose. In the depths of great souls broods 
the destiny of the race. In them are foun- 
tains of eternal life. Out of the bosom of 
humanity deliverers come forth, each giving 
what he has to give. 

While other teachers may and will do 
much for our modern world, the healing, 
purging, elevating influence of Jesus is of 
priceless value. When his teaching, conduat, 
spiritual attitude and chara¢ter are rightly 
understood, they become a source of strength 
and inspiration. No man can come in con- 
tact with him without feeling that life goes 
out from him. His touch is quickening. He is 
able to help the scientist in his investiga- 
tion, the philosopher in his search for ulti- 
mate reality, the artist in his creative work, 
the social reformer in his endeavour to cast 
in nobler moulds the common life. He may 
have known very little of astronomy or 
geology, history or literature, scientific 
methods or scientific results, but he possessed 
in a very marked degree such essential 
qualifications for success in any scientific 
work as a disposition to examine the facts for 
himself, independence of authority, confi- 
dence in his own judgment, capacity for 
inductive reasoning, love of truth, gentle- 
ness and firmness in presenting it, and wil- 
lingness to make sacrifices for its sake. 

No student can listen closely to his words 
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without being impressed with their ring of 
sincerity, their mission to make known 
what he actually thought, their testimony 
to careful observation and protra¢ted re- 
flection. His mental freedom, his loyalty 
to conviction, his kindliness of judgment are 
contagious. In his presence the scholar is 
ashamed of petty squabbles and pedantic 
ways, pride of knowledge and thirst for 
fame, denial of: merit and narrowness of 
sympathy, swallowing camels and straining 
out gnats, and becomes reverent, truthful 
and considerate. 


CXLI—A Narrative telling that a Woman’s 
Faith in Fesus cured her. 


ND Jesus went about in all Galilee, 
Awxiie in their synagogues, and 

preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of diseases and all 
manner of sickness among the people. And 
his name was spread abroad, insomuch that 
the multitudes followed him, and pressed 
upon him that they might touch him; for 
power went forth from him, and healed them 
all. 

And a certain woman, who had an infir- 
mity twelve years, and had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had spent all 
that she had, and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, when she heard of 
Jesus, came in the press behind and touched 
his garment. For she said within herself, if I 
may touch but the hem of his garment, | 
shall be made whole. And straightway she 
felt in her body that she was healed of her 
plague. 

And straightway Jesus, perceiving that 
the power proceeding from him had gone 
forth, turned him about in the press, and 
said, Who did touch my garments? And his 
disciples said unto him, Thou seest the multi- 
tude pressing upon thee, and sayest thou, 
Who touched me? But Jesus said, Some one 
did touch me: for I perceived that power 
had gone forth from me. And he looked round 
about to see her that had done this thing. 
But the woman fearing and trembling, came 
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and fell down before him,4and told him all 
the truth. And he said unto her, Daughter, 
be of good cheer; thy faith hath made thee 
whole. Go in peace. 

And fear took hold on all: and they glori- 
fied God, saying, A great prophet is arisen 
among us! and, God hath visited his people! 
And this report went forth concerning him in 
the whole of Judza, and all the region round 
about. 


CXLII—Fesus declares that not a Profession 
of Faith but a constant Practice of 1t 1s 
the Test of true Discipleship. 


Been of false prophets, who come 


to you in sheep’s clothing, but inward- 

ly are ravening wolves. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; but the cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. ‘There- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them. 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven. Many will say to me 
in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy 
by thy name, and by thy name cast out devils, 
and by thy name do many mighty works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you; depart from me, ye that work ini- 
quity. 

Every one therefore that heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a wise man, who built his house 
upon the rock: and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon the rock. And every one that 
heareth these words of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who 
built his house upon the sand: and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the wind 
blew, and smote upon that house; and it fell: 
and great was the fall thereof. 

And it came to pass, when Jesus ended 
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these sayings, that the multitudes were 
astonished at his teaching: for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as 
their scribes. 


CXLIII—The Sight of Fesus and his Word of 


Command quiet a Mamac. | 


Y | OW when Jesus was come to the other 
side of the sea, straightway there met 
him a man with an unclean spirit, who 

had his dwelling in the tombs. And for a long 
time he had worn no clothes, and abode not 
in any house, but in the tombs. And always, 
night and day, in the tombs and in the moun- 
tains, he was crying out, and cutting himself 
with stones. And no man could any more bind 
him, no, not with a chain; because that he 
had often been bound with fetters and chains, 
and the chains had been rent asunder by him, 
and the fetters broken in pieces: and no man 
had strength to tame him. And he was ex- 
ceeding fierce, so that no man could pass by 
that way. 

And when he saw Jesus from afar, he ran 
unto him and worshipped him. Then Jesus 
commanded the unclean spirit, and it came 
out from the man, and left him. And when the 
multitude was come to Jesus, they saw the 
man sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in 
his right mind. And they did all marvel 
greatly. . 
And as Jesus was entering into the boat, 
the man besought that he might go with Je- 
sus. Howbeit Jesus suffered him not, but 
saith unto him, Return to thine own house 
and to thy friends. So the man went his way, 
publishing throughout the whole city how 
great things Jesus had done for him. 


CXLIV—A Bible Legend teaching that a Man 
of fearless Faith can Accomplish what a 
Timid Soul cannot, and that he can Inspire 


the Timid by his Example. 


HEN he had sent the multitudes | 
away, he went up into a mountain 


apart to pray: and when the evening 
was come, he was there alone. But the ship 
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was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with 
waves: for the wind was contrary. 

And in the fourth watch of the night 
Jesus went unto them, walking on the sea. 
And when the disciples saw him walking on 
the sea, they were troubled, saying, “It is a 
spirit’; and they cried out for fear. But 
straightway Jesus spake unto them, saying, 
“Be of good cheer. It is I; be not afraid.” 

And Peter answered him and said, “ Lord, 
if it be thou, bid me come unto thee on the 
water.”’ And he said, “ Come.”? And when 
Peter was come down out of the ship, he 
walked on the water, to go to Jesus. But when 
he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; 
and beginning to sink, he cried, saying, 
Lord, save me.’’ 

And immediately Jesus stretched forth 
his hand, and caught him, and said unto him, 
“O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt? ” And when they were come into the 
ship the wind ceased. 


CXLV—IJn Christ, Man becomes Conscious of 
his Moral Calling. 


a ROM a perfect pupil of nature, man 
Prvcceme an imperfect moral being; 
from a good instrument, a bad artist,” 
says Schiller. But man would no longer be 
an instrument; and as Homer had created 
gods such as he wished them, so now man 
rebelled against the moral tyranny of nature, 
and created a sublime morality such as he 
desired. He would no longer obey blind 
impulses, beautifully constrained and re- 
stricted as they might be by legal paragraphs; 
his own law of morals would henceforth be 
his only standard. In Christ, man awakens 
to consciousness of his moral calling; but 
thereby at the same time to the necessity of 
an inner struggle that is reckoned in tens of 
centuries. 

After an anti-Christian reaction lasting 
for many centuries, we have with Kant 
returned again to exactly the same path. 
The humanitarian Deists of the eighteenth 
century who turned away from Christ 
thought the proper course was a “ return to 
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nature ”: on the contrary, it is emancipation 
from nature, without which we can achieve 
nothing, but which we are determined to 
make subject to ourselves. In Art and Philo- 
sophy man becomes conscious of himself, in 
contrast to nature, as an intellectual being; 
in marriage and law he becomes conscious of 
himself as a social being; in Christ, as a 
moral being. He throws down the gauntlet 
for a fight in which there is no place for 
humility; whoever will follow Christ re- 
quires, above all, courage—courage in its 
purest form; that inner courage which is 
steeled and hardened anew every day, which 
proves itself not merely in the intoxicating 
clash of battle, but in bearing and enduring, 
and in the silent, soundless struggle of every 
hour in the individual breast. 


CXLVI—Fesus notices a Likeness between 
himself and Isatab. 


ND Jesus in the power of the Spirit 
Areee into Galilee. And he came 

to Nazareth, where he had been 
brought up: and he entered, as his custom 
was, into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, 
and stood up to read. And there was de- 
livered unto him the book of the prophet 
Isaiah. And he opened the book, and found 
the place where it was written: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 

Because he hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor: 

He hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, 

To proclaim release to the captives, 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord. 

And he closed the book, and gave it back 
to the attendant, and sat down; and the eyes 
of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. 
And he began to say unto them, ‘To-day hath 
this scripture been fulfilled in your ears. And 
all bare him witness, and wondered at the gra- 
cious words which proceeded out of his 
mouth. 
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CXLVII—Fesus teaches that Religion and 
Morality are made for Man, and that Men 
should not be Sacrificed to them. 


OW it came to pass on a Sabbath, that 

| \ Jesus was going through the corn- 

fields, and his disciples were an hun- 

gered, and began to pluck ears of corn, and to 
eat. 

But certain of the Pharisees, when they 
saw it, said unto him, Behold, thy disciples 
do that which it is not lawful to do on the 
Sabbath. And Jesus answering them said, 
Have ye not read what David did, when he 
was an hungered, and they that were with 
him; how he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the shewbread, which it is not 
lawful to eat save for the priests alone? Or 
have ye not read in the Law, how that on the 
Sabbath day the priests in the temple by their 
labours profane the Sabbath, and are guilt- 
less? But if ye had known what this mean- 
eth, 


I desire mercy, and not sacrifice, 


ye would not have condemned the guiltless. 
For the Son of Man is lord of the Sabbath. 

And he departed thence, and went into 
their synagogue: and there was a man there 
whose right hand was withered. And the 
scribes and the Pharisees watched Jesus, 
whether he would heal on the Sabbath; that 
they might find how to accuse him. And 
Jesus said unto the man whose hand was 
withered, Stretch forth thine hand. And he 
stretched it forth; and it was restored whole, 
as the other. 

The Pharisees therefore asked Jesus, say- 
ing, Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath day? 
And Jesus said unto them, I ask you, Is it 
lawful on the Sabbath day to do good, or to 
do harm? to save a life, or to destroy it? What 
man shall there be of you, that shall have one 
sheep, and if this fall into a pit on the Sab- 
bath day, will he not lay hold on it and lift 
it out? How much then is a man of more 
value than a sheep! Wherefore it is lawful to 
do good on the Sabbath day. 

And again he was teaching in one of the 
synagogues on the Sabbath day. And behold, 
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a woman who had a spirit of infirmity eigh- 
teen years; and she was bowed together, and 
could in no wise lift herself up. And when 
Jesus saw her, he laid his hands upon her: and 
immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God. ; 
But the ruler of the synagogue, being 
moved with indignation because Jesus had 
healed on the Sabbath, spake and said unto 
the multitude, There are six days in which 
men ought to work: in them therefore come 
and be healed, and not on the day of the 
Sabbath. But Jesus answered him, and said, 
Doth not each one of you on the Sabbath 
loose his ox from the stall, and lead him away 
to watering? And ought not this woman, who 
has been bound, lo, these eighteen years, to 
have been loosed from this bond on the day 
of the Sabbath? And he said unto them, The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 


the Sabbath. 


CXLVIII—Religious Faith is a Force, of 
Physical and Mental Value to the In- - 
dividual; not God, but Life, 1s the End 
of Religion. 


HEN we survey the whole field of 
\ x / religion, we find a great variety in 
the thoughts that have prevailed 
there; but the feelings on the one hand and 
the conduét on the other are almost always 
the same, for Stoic, Christian and Buddhist 
saints are practically indistinguishable in 
their lives. The theories which religion gen- 
erates, being thus variable, are secondary; 
while the feelings and the condu¢t are the 
more constant elements. 

To what psychological order do these 
feelings belong? 

The resultant outcome of them is in any 
case an excitement of the cheerful, expan- 
sive order, which, like any tonic, freshens our 
vital powers. This emotion overcomes tem- 
peramental melancholy and imparts endur- 
ance to the subject, or a zest, or a meaning, 
or an enchantment and glory to the common 
objects of life. The name of “ faith-state,”’ 
by which Professor Leuba designates it, 
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is a good one. It is a biological as well as a 
psychological condition, and Tolstoy is 
absolutely accurate in classing faith among 
the forces by which men live. The total 
absence of it means collapse. 

The faith-state may hold a very minimum 
of intellectual content. It may be a mere 
vague enthusiasm, half spiritual, half vital, 
a courage, and a feeling that great and 
wondrous things are in the air. When, how- 
ever, a positive intelleCtual content is asso- 
ciated with a faith-state, it gets invincibly 
stamped in upon belief, and this explains 
the passionate loyalty of religious persons 
everywhere to the minutest details of their 
so widely differing creeds. Taking creeds and 
faith-state together, as forming religions, 
and treating these as purely subjective 
phenomena, without regard to the question 
of their “ truth,” we are obliged, on account 
of their extraordinary influence upon ation 
and endurance, to class them amongst the 
most important biological functions of man- 
kind. Their stimulant and anesthetic effect 
is so great that Professor Leuba goes so far 
as to say: “God is not known, he is not 
understood; he is used—sometimes as meat- 
purveyor, sometimes as moral support, some- 
times as friend, sometimes as an object of 
love. If he proves himself useful, the reli- 
glous consciousness asks for no more than 
that. Does God really exist? how does he 
exist? what is he? are so many irrelevant 
questions. Not God, but life—more life, a 
larger, richer, more satisfying life—is, in the 
last analysis, the end of religion. The love of 
life, at any and every level of development, 
is the religious impulse.” 


CXLIX—Buddha advocates Suicide of the 
Will to Live, but Christ inculcates Life, 
and Life abounding. 


UDDHA not only cast away from 
Br his kingdom and his knowledge, 


but tore from his heart all that bound 
him as man to man, all love, all hope. There 
is nothing in life but suffering; this was 
Buddha’s experience and consequently his 
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teaching. The one object worth striving for 
is “redemption from suffering.” This re- 
demption is death, the entering into anni- 
hilation. 

But by every Indian the transmigration 
of souls—that is, the eternal reincarnation 
of the same individual—was believed in as a 
manifest fact, not even to be called in ques- 
tion. Death then, in its ordinary shape, 
cannot give redemption ; it is the gift only 
of that death upon which no reincarnation 
follows. This redeeming death can only 
be attained in one way, namely, that man 
shall have died during his life, and therefore 
of his own free will; that is to say, that he 
shall have cut off and annihilated all that 
ties him to life, all love, all hope, all desire, 
all possession: in short, as we should say 
with Schopenhauer, that he shall have 
denied the will to live. If man lives in this 
wise, if while yet alive he makes himself into 
a moving corpse, then can the reaper Death 
harvest no seed for a reincarnation. A living 
Death! that is the essence of Buddhism! 
We may describe Buddhism as the lived 
suicide. It is suicide in its highest poten- 
tiality: for Buddha lives solely and only to 
die, to be dead definitely and beyond recall, 
to enter into Nirvana—extin¢tion. 

In the nineteenth century, the ideas of 
pessimism and negation of the will, which 
have become so common, have been fre- 
quently applied to Christ; but though they 
fit Buddha and certain features of the Chris- 
tian churches and their dogmas, Christ’s 
life is their denial. If the Kingdom of God 
dwells in us, if it is embraced in this life 
like a hidden treasure, what becomes of the 
sense of pessimism? How can man be a 
wretch born only for grief, if the divinity 
lies in his breast? How can this world be the 
worst of all possible worlds (as Schopenhauer 
taught), if it contains heaven? 

For Christ these were all delusive fal- 
lacies. “‘ Woe to you,” he said of the learned, 
“who shut up the Kingdom of God against 
men; for ye neither goin yourselves, neither 
suffer ye them that would enter to go in”; 
and he praised God that He had “ revealed to 
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babes and sucklings what He had hidden from 
the wise and prudent.” This is eloquently 
vouched for by the impression which Christ 
made and left upon those who knew him. 
They call him the tree of life, the bread of 
life, the water of life, the light of life, the 
light of the world, a light from above sent to 
lighten those that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. Christ is for them the rock, 
the foundation upon which we are to build 
our lives, and the like. Everywhere he sought 
out the suffering, the poor, those laden with 
sorrow, and, bidding them “weep not,” 
consoled them with words of life. | 

From inner Asia came the idea of flight 
from the world to the cloister. Buddhism 
had not in truth invented it, but it gave the 
idea its greatest. impulse. Christianity, too, 
imitated it later, closely following the 
Egyptian example. This idea had already 
advanced to the very neighbourhood of the 
Galilean; yet where does one find Christ 
preaching monastic doctrines of seclusion 
from the world? Many founders of religion 
have imposed penance in respect of 
food upon themselves and their disciples; 
not so Christ; he emphasizes particularly 
that he had not fasted like John, but had so 
lived that men called him a glutton and a 
winebibber. 

All the following expressions, which we 
know so well, from the Bible—that the 
thoughts of men are vain, that the life of 
man is vanity, he passes away like a shadow, 
the work of man is vain, all is vanity—come 
from the Old, not from the New Testament. 
Indeed, such words as those, for example, of 
the preacher Solomon, “One generation 
passeth.away and another generation cometh, 
but the earth abideth for ever,” are derived 
from a view of life which is dire¢tly contrary 
to that of Christ; because, according to the 
latter, heaven and earth pass away, while the 
human breast conceals in its depths the only 
thing that is everlasting. 

It is true that Jesus Christ offers the 
example of an absolute renunciation of 
much that makes up the life of the greater 
proportion of mankind; but it is done for 
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the saké of life. This renunciation is the 
“ conversion ’? which, we are told, leads to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, and it is not out- 
ward but purely inward. What Buddha 


teaches is, so to speak, a physical process; 


it is the aCtual extin¢Ction of the physical and 


intelleCtual being. Whoever wishes to be 

redeemed must take the three vows of chas 

tity, poverty and obedience. 
In the case of Christ we find nothing 


similar: he attends marriages, he declares 


wedlock to be a holy ordinance of God, 
and even the errors of the flesh he judges so 
leniently that he himself has not a word of 
condemnation for the adulteress. He indeed 
speaks of wealth as rendering the “ con- 
version’ of the will more difficult—as, for 
example, when he says that it is more 
difficult for a rich man to enter into that 
kingdom of God which lies within us than 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. 
But he immediately adds—and this is the 


‘characteristic and decisive part—“ the things 


which are impossible with men are possible 
with God.” This is again one of those pas- 
sages which cannot be invention, for nowhere 
in the whole world do we find anything like 


it. There had been enough and to spare of 


diatribes against wealth before—one need 


‘only read the Jewish prophets; they were 


repeated later—read, for instance, the second 
chapter of the Epistle of James. According 
to Christ, however, wealth is a mere acces- 
sory, the possession of which may or may not 


be a hindrance, for the one thing which con- 


cerns him is the inner and spiritual conver- 
sion. 

And this it was that, in dealing with 
this very case, by far the greatest of the 
Apostles amplified so beautifully; for while 
Christ had advised the rich young man, 
“Sell all that thou hast and give it to the 
poor,’ Paul completes the saying by the 
remark, “though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” The Buddhist who 
is steering for death may be satisfied with 
poverty, chastity, and obedience; he who 
chooses life has other things to think of. 
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CL—A Religion, if it gratifies the Self- 
centred Will, 1s not good; we need a 
Religion that appeals to our disinterested 
Loyalty, as well as to our Reason. 


ELIGION in: the future must not 
Res disengage itself from the mythi- 
cal elements of the old religions; it 
‘must present a higher type of religion. The 
religions of the past have generally had a 
taint of selfishness about them. They have 
held out the hope of recompense; they have 
not commanded and summoned men in the 
name of the good, and for its sake alone; 
they have not taken men out of them- 
selves. 
~ I see a new religion arising, basing itself 
on trust in man; calling to the hitherto un- 
stirred depths of loyalty in him, believing 
that he can love the good without hope of a 
reward, that he can rise superior to the 
motives that ordinarily determine men, that 
the heaven of principle can rule in the human 
breast. | 

Man’s ignorance as to what will become 
of him after he dies never disturbed a noble, 
a truly religious soul. It may drive the timid, 
the fearful—those so anxious to know whether 
their poor, self-centred selves are going to 
live again—to despair, or to the comfort, 
as they call it, of the Gospel and the Church. 
Poor souls! Let them have the comfort while 
they may. But they might live on for ever, 
and never know what true blessedness is. 
This they will not know till they cease to 
think of themselves, whether they are to live 
or die, and give themselves over to the good, 
and live now, in the supreme, eternal 
moments. 

For religion, if it means anything, binds 
us to a law above us, and lifts us out of our- 
selves. The religious men and women of the 
future will give themselves to all their 
dreams of the perfect without questioning 
or concern; they will know that they are in 
higher, stronger keeping than any they can 
themselves devise; that the blessed Powers, 
which no man can name, contain them and 
enfold them; that if there is anything of 
worth in them, that will live, and all 
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else they will themselves willingly let 
die. 

An ideal perfection is the only ultimate 
reason for existence. If we do not turn our 
faces thitherward, our lives, however full of 
shows and business and plans and works they 
may be, are without rational significance; 
and if we do, there are at bottom no more 
puzzles or cares or anxieties for us; in our 


‘heart of hearts there is a peace and joy that no 


reverses or disappointments can disturb or 
mar. 


CLI—Christ insists that the Direction of our 
Will shall be toward the Unfolding of the 
immeasurable Powers of Life in the Heart 
of Man. | 


patience, his exhortation that we 

should love our enemies and_ bless 
those that curse us, find almost exact paral- 
lels in the sayings of Buddha; but they 
spring from quite a different motive. For 
Buddha, every injustice endured is an ex- 
tinction; for Christ, it is a means of al- 
vancing the new view of life: “ Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the Kingdom of God ”— 
that kingdom which lies hidden like a trea- 
sure in the field of life. 

But if we pass to the inner being, if that 
fundamental question of the direction of 
will is brought up, then we hear words of 
quite a different kind: “ Suppose ye that I 
am come to give peace on earth? I tell you, 


© rssines of Christ on humility and 


‘Nay, but rather division! For from hence- 


forth there shall be five in one house divided, 
two against three, and three against two.... 
For I am come to stir up the son against 
his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law; and the man’s enemies shall 
be they of his own household.” 

Not peace but a sword: that is a voice 
to which we cannot shut our-ears, if we wish 
to understand the revelation of Christ. The 
life of Jesus Christ is an open declaration of 
war, not against the forms of civilization, 
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culture and religion, which he found around 
him—he observes the Jewish law of religion 
and teaches us to give to Cesar what is 
Cesar’s—but certainly against the inner 
spirit of mankind, against the motives which 
underlie their ations, against the goal which 
they set for themselves in the future life 
and in the present. 

The coming of Christ signifies, from the 
point of view of the world’s history, the 
coming of a new human species. Linnzus 
distinguished as many human species as 
there are colours of skin; but a new colouring 
of the will goes really deeper into the organ- 
ism than a difference in the pigment ‘of the 
epidermis! And the Lord of this new human 
species, the “new Adam,” as the Scripture 
so well describes him, will have no com- 
promiues | He putes the choice: ~Gode-or 
Mammon. Whoever chooses conversion, who- 
ever obeys the warning of Christ, “‘ Follow 
me!” must also, when necessary, leave 
father and mother, wife and child; but he 
does not leave them, like the disciples of 
Buddha, in order to find death, but to 
find life. Here is no room for pity: whom 
we have lost we have lost, and, with the 
ancient hardness of the heroic spirit, not a 
tear is shed over those who are gone: “ Let 
the dead bury their dead.” 

Not every one is capable of understand- 
ing the word of Christ, “‘ Many are called 
but few are chosen,” as he himself tells us; 
and Paul has given drastic expression to this 
fact: “The preaching of the Cross is: to 
them that perish foolishness; but unto us 
which are saved it is the power of God.” So 
far as outward forms go, Christ has no pre- 
ferences; but where the dire¢tion of the will 
is concerned, whether it is direéted to the 
Eternal or the Temporal, whether it advances 
or hinders the unfolding of that immeasur- 
able power of life in the heart of man, 
whether it aims at the quickening of that 
“Kingdom of God within us” or, on the 
other hand, scatters for ever the one treasure 
of “them that are chosen ”’—there is with 
him no question of tolerance, and never 
can be. 
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from lower Forms of Life is not a humilia- 
ting fact to Humanity, but a ground for 
Pride. 


HOSE who know the Cathedral of St 

Mark’s will remember how this noblest 

of the Stones of Venice owes its great- 
ness to the patient hands of centuries and 
centuries of workers, how every quarter of 
the globe has been spoiled of its treasures to 
dignify this single shrine. But he who ponders 
over the more ancient temple of the human 
body will find imgination fail him as he 
tries to think from what remote and mingled 
sources, from what lands, seas, climates, 
atmospheres, its various parts have been 
called together, and by what innumerable 
contributory creatures, swimming, creeping, 
flying, climbing, each of its several members 
was wrought and perfected. 

How these things came to be, biology is 
one long record. The architets and builders 
of this mighty temple are not anonymous. 
Their names, and the work they did, are 
graven for ever on the walls and arches of the 
human embryo. For this is a volume of that 
Book in which Man’s members were written, 
which in continuance were fashioned, when 
as yet there was none of them. 

The descent of man from the animal 
kingdom is sometimes spoken of as a degrada- 
tion. It is an unspeakable exaltation. Recall 
the vast antiquity of that primal cell from 
which the human embryo sets forth. Com- 
pass the nature of the potentialities stored 
up in its plastic substance. Watch all the 
busy processes, the multiplying energies, the 
mystifying transitions, the inexplicable 
chemistry of this livinglaboratory. Observethe 
variety and intricacy of its metamorphoses, 
the exquisite gradation of its ascent, the 
unerring aim with which the one type un- 
folds—never pausing, never uncertain of its 
direction, refusing arrest at intermediate 
forms, passing on to its flawless maturity 
without waste of effort or fatigue. See the 
sense of motion at every turn, of purpose and 
of aspiration. Discover how, with identity of 
process and loyalty to the type, a hair- 
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breadth of deviation is yet secured to each, 
so that no two forms come cut the same, but 
each arises an original creation, with features, 
chara¢teristics, and individualities of its own. 

Remember, finally, that even to make the 
first cell possible, stellar space required to be 
swept of matter, suns must needs be broken 
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up and planets cool, the agents of geology 
labour millennium after millennium at the 
unfinished earth to prepare a material resting- 
place for the coming guest. Consider all this, 
and judge if Creation could have a sublimer 
meaning, or the human race possess a more 
splendid genesis. 
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BOOK V—Religious Humanism & Ethical Mysticism 


CLUI—From the Point of View of Ex- 
perience, the Spirit of Holiness and the 
Holy Spirit are one and the same thing. 


N modern language the term “ spirit ”’ is 

used in a moral sense as well as in a 

psychic or metaphysical sense. It stands 
for a certain complexus of ideas and senti- 
ments; for the chara¢ter or quality of a man’s 
thought and feeling. These have been con- 
ceived as rooted in and manifesting the 
occult nature of the spirit of which they are 
the phenomena; of the “I” which thinks 
and feels; and the name “ spirit ” has been 
transferred from that which thinks and feels 


to the thought and feeling in which it makes 


its hidden chara¢ter known. 

That every spirit was unique, the only 
possible one of its kind, was a point of 
medizval philosophy to which perhaps we 
owe our modern use of the word “ spirit ” 
as designating what is distinctive and indi- 
vidually chara¢teristic of each personality; 
as being the equivalent of personality in this 
moral sense. For ‘ personality,” too, has 
been transferred from the metaphysical sub- 
stance to its manifesting in life, thought, 
sentiment and condu¢t. Here, at all events, 
it is undeniable that no two personalities or 
spirits are alike; for each is the resultant of 
its own history, of a sum total of experience 
whereof no one can ever be matched pre- 
cisely in all its inwardness and outward- 
ness. 

When in this modern sense we speak of 
“the spirit of Christ ” or of “the spirit of 
Holiness,’ we do not dire€tly mean what the 
Apostles meant by the Holy Ghost; and at 
first sight it might seem somewhat sophis- 
tical to work with ambiguous terms as though 
they were univocal and to read a modern 
sense into ancient language. And this would 
be so, were our interest philosophic and not 
religious ; were we quoting Apostolic writings 
as authorities in metaphysics rather than as 
cli] 


authorities in Christianity; were we studying 
the vessel rather than its contents. 

We have no direét metaphysical insight 
into the nature of the human spirit or of the 
Divine Spirit. They are known to us only 
through and in their effects, through the 
thoughts, feelings, utterances and actions of 
man, whereof some are attributed to man’s 
own spirit, others to the influence of good 
and evil spirits over man. Since, therefore, 
spirits are known to us only in their 
manifestations, and interest us only as the 
sources of these manifestations, and so far as 
we (like the Apostles) are interested in 
religion and not in philosophy, we are not 
false to Apostolic thought if we prescind 
from the metaphysical connotation of the 
word ‘spirit ” and confine ourselves to its 
religious and moral values. 

Here we must be at one with primitive 
oracles; there we may, and to some extent 
must, differ from them. The religious mean- 
ing, ¢.g., of the descent of the Holy Ghost is 
the. sale f0m mis: and, tom tiem. ycretne 
precise psychology of the event may be 
differently estimated by us; whether more 
or less imperfe¢tly, who shall say? 

Tf. then, -we-speak.of *“ the. spirit of 
Holiness ” rather than of *‘ the Holy Spirit ” 
as guiding the Church into all knowledge, 
we are only uttering the same religious truth 
with greater precision; we are fixing our 
attention on the ‘“‘formal aspect” under 
which the Holy Spirit acts as our guide, and 
withdrawing it from the religiously irrelevant 
conception of the metaphysical nature and 
mode of that operation. 

When we say that the spirit of Fra 
Angelico has exercised a guiding influence in 
art, we do not deny that this influence 
derives in some mysterious way from the 
metaphysical principle of his being; but for 
artists, such a consideration is irrelevant; for 
them, in this connection, his “ spirit ”” means 
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its manifestation in certain effects and pro- 
ductions whose guiding influence in art is 
explicable artistically. 

It is only in the life and utterances of 
Christ that his human spirit is revealed to 
us; nay, we have no other revelation even of 
that Divine Spirit of which he possessed the 
plenitude. 

Given such material to work upon, it 
could not have been more divinely shaped 
and mastered. The greater the limitations 
within which it works, the more fully is the 
creative power of the artist revealed. It was 
in the language and conceptions of Galilean 
fishermen, not in those of modern culture, 
that the Word took flesh. Is it so evident that 
these latter had been a better vehicle of 
revelation? It may seem so to the intel- 
le€tualist, but not to those who see in 
Christianity a revelation of the spirit, not of 
the letter; who look to its religious, not to its 
philosophical values. 


CLIV—The World of the Senses, the Laws of 
Reason, and the Ideal of Virtue are three 
Perfections, of which the Ideal of Virtue 1s 
the Highest. 


N this refulgent summer, it has been a 
| tess to draw the breath of life. The 

grass grows, the buds burst, the meadow is 
spotted with fire and gold in the tint of 
flowers. The air is full of birds, and sweet 
with the breath of the pine, the balm-of- 
Gilead, and the new hay. Night brings no 
gloom to the heart with its welcome shade. 
Through the transparent darkness the stars 
pour their almost spiritual rays. Man under 
them seems a young child, and his huge 
globe a toy. The cool night bathes the world 
as with a river, and prepares his eyes again 
for the crimson dawn. The mystery of 
nature was never displayed more happily. 
The corn and the wine have been freely 
dealt to all creatures, and the never-broken 
silence with which the old bounty goes 
forward has not yielded vet one word of 
explanation. One is constrained to respect 
the perfection of this world in which our 
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senses converse. How wide; how rich; what 
invitation from every property it gives to 
every faculty of man! In its fruitful soils; 
in its navigable sea; in its mountains of 
metal and stone; in its forests of all woods; 
in its animals; in its chemical ingredients; 
in the powers and path of light, heat, at- 
traction, and life, it is well worth the pith 
and heart of great men to subdue and 
enjoy it. 

But when the mind opens and reveals 
the laws which traverse the universe and 
make things what they are, then shrinks the 
great world at once into a mere illustration 
and fable of this mind. What am I? and 
What is? asks the human spirit with a 
curiosity new-kindled, but never to be 
quenched. 

A more secret, sweet, and overpowering 
beauty appears to man when his heart and 
mind open to the sentiment of virtue. Then 
he is instruéted in what is above him. He 
learns that his being is without bound; that 
to the good, to the perfeét, he is born, low 
as he now lies in evil and weakness. That 
which he venerates is still his own, though 
he has not realized it yet. He ought. He knows 
the sense of that grand word, though his 
analysis fails to render account of it. When 
in innocency or when by intelle€tual per- 
ception he attains to say,—‘I love the 
Right; Truth is beautiful within and without 
for evermore. Virtue, I am thine; save me; 
use me; thee will I serve, day and night, in 
great, in small, that I may be not virtuous, 
but virtue ”’;—then is the end of the creation 
answered, and God is well pleased. 


CLV—Father Tyrrell gives Priority in Re- 
ligton to Life and Experience as compared 
with Theology. 


F Catholicism meant the theory of Catho- 
licism as presented in the current manuals 
of apologetic theology, the liberal Catholic 
would be inexcusable in the eyes of the fully 
informed outsider. For that theology is not, 
as some suppose, sick or dying, but dead, 
and only waiting to be buried and forgotten. 
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As long, however, as it is above ground at all, 
it is an abiding stumbling-block and offence 
to many who, attending to the apologists, 
identify the Church on paper with the 
Church in experience. 

But in truth the Church of experience 
goes her way as little affected by the 
theorizers as is the orderly course of the 
universe by the speculations of science. 

The monkey believed he was driving the 
elephant as long as their ways coincided; 
but when their ways parted the latter pur- 
sued his stately march all -heedless of his 
rider’s impotent chatter. So it has been with 
Catholicism in the past; so it will be in the 
future. We shall never find a theory to fit 
it. We shall never quite know what it is, 
or what it may turn into—a controversial 
disadvantage, no doubt, but not without 
compensations. 

While others are asking if Catholicism on 
paper is true, we are asking if Catholicism 
in history is alive and going to live. We do 
not say that the former question has nothing 
to do with the latter. It matters much for 
successful self-management whether a man 
understands or misunderstands his own 
physical constitution; and the unhistorical, 
a priori and seCtarian theories of Catholicism 
now in vogue are plainly a grave obstacle 
to the Church. But that they count for 
enough to endanger her existence may 
surely be doubted in the light of history. 
Eventually the elephant goes his own way, 
and his rider either dismounts, or else 
changes his plans to save his dignity. 

Similarly, a more historically and philo- 
sophically adequate comprehension of Catho- 
licism will, no doubt, do much for its renova- 
tion and progress. 

To have recognized that the super- 
natural chara¢ter of religion in general, 
and of Catholicism in particular, consists 
with its being a co-factor in the natural 
process of man’s spiritual development, 
is one of the first conditions for its redemp- 
tion and successful cultivation. At present 
it is in the helpless condition that physical 
science was in before Bacon, or medicine 
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in the days of Galen. It is the unresisting 
prey of diseases and epidemics, which men 
in their ignorance put down to the visita- 
tion of God or the intervention of the Devil. 
Looking to preternatural agencies at once, 
they never discover the natural causes of such 
ills, or apply the natural remedies often to 
hand. Let religion be accepted as part of the 
natural process of civilization, and men will 
observe and study the laws of its growth and 
decay, and through such knowledge will be 
able to further the one and hinder the other 
as never heretofore. 

Yet, however much we may improve 
upon Nature by understanding and obeying 


-her laws, she lives by her own vitality and 


not by our ingenuity, and runs her course 
for the most part independently of our 
assistance. It is the Church that produces 
theologies, not theologies that produce the 
Church. The leaves come and go, but the 
tree remains; they hang upon it, it does not 
hang upon them. 


CLVI—Carlyle insists that we are Spirits, 
and our Bodtes only Appearances which 
we assume. 


OULD anything be more miraculous 

than an actual authentic ghost? The 

English Johnson longed, all his life, to 
see one; but could not, though he went to 
Cock Lane, and thence to the church- 
vaults, and tapped on coffins. Foolish do€tor! 
Did he never, with the mind’s eye as well 
as with the body’s, look round him into 
that full tide of human life he so loved; 
did he never so much as look into himself? 
The good do¢tor was a ghost, as actual and 
authentic as heart could wish; well-nigh a 
million of ghosts were travelling the streets 
by his side. Once more I say, sweep away the 
illusion of time; compress the threescore 
years into three minutes: what else was he, 
what else are we? Are we not spirits, that 
are shaped into a body, into an appearance; 
and that fade away again into air and in- 
visibility? This is no metaphor, it is a simple 
scientific fat: we start out of nothingness, 
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take figure, and are apparitions; round us, 
as round the veriest speCtre, is eternity; and 
to eternity minutes are as years and zons. 
Come there not tones of love and faith, as 
from celestial harp-strings, like the song of 
beatified souls? And again, do we not squeak 
and gibber (in our discordant, screech- 
owlish debatings and recriminatings), and 
glide bodeful, and feeble, and fearful; or 
uproar and revel in our mad dance of the 
dead,—till the scent of the morning air 
summons us to our still home; and dreamy 
night becomes awake and day? Where now 
is Alexander of Macedon: does the steel 
host, that yelled in fierce battle-shouts at 


Issus and Arbela, remain behind him; or . 


have they all vanished utterly, even as 
perturbed goblins must? Napoleon too, and 
his Moscow Retreats and Austerlitz Cam- 
paigns! Was it all other than the veriest 
spectre-hunt; which has now, with its 
howling tumult that made night hideous, 
flitted away? Ghosts! There are nigh a 
thousand million walking the earth openly 
at noontide; some half hundred have 
vanished from it, some half hundred have 
arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks once. 

O Heaven, it 1s mysterious, it is awful to 
consider that we not only carry each a future 
ghost within him, but are, in very deed, 
ghosts! These limbs, whence had we them; 
this stormy force; this life-blood with its 
burning passion? They are dust and shadow; 
a shadow-system gathered round our me; 
wherein, through some moments or years, 
the divine essence is to be revealed in the 
flesh. That warrior on his strong war-horse, 
fire flashes through his eyes; force dwells 
in his arm and heart: but warrior and war- 
horse are a vision; a revealed force, nothing 
more. Stately they tread the earth, as if 
it were a firm substance: fool! the earth is 
but a film; it cracks in twain, and warrior 
and war-horse sink beyond plummet’s sound- 
ing. Plummet’s? Fantasy herself will not 
follow them. A little while ago, they were 
not; a little while, and they are not; their 
very ashes are not. 

So has it been from the beginning, so 
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will it be to the end. Generation after gene- 
ration takes to itself the form of a body; 
and forth-issuing from Cimmerian night, 
on Heaven’s mission appears. What force 
and fire is in each he expends: one grinding 
in the mill of industry; one hunter-like 
climbing the giddy alpine heights of science; 
one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of 
strife, in war with his fellow: and then the 
Heaven-sent is recalled; his earthly vesture 
falls away, and soon even to sense becomes a 
vanished shadow. Thus, like some wild- 
flaming, wild-thundering train of Heaven’s 
artillery, does this mysterious Mankind 
thunder and flame, in long-drawn, quick- 
succeeding grandeur, through the unknown 
deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breath- 
ing spirit-host, we emerge from the inane; 
haste stormfully across the astonished earth; 
then plunge again into the inane. Earth’s 
mountains are levelled, and her seas filled up, 
in our passage: can the earth, which is but 
dead and a vision, resist spirits which have 
reality and are alive? On the hardest ada- 
mant some footprint of us is stamped in; the 
last rear of the host will read traces of the 
earliest’ van. But whence?—O Heaven, 
whither? Sense knows not; faith knows not; 


only that it is from mystery to mystery, 
from God and to God. 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep! 


CLVII—Bergson maintains that in Man 


alone Life has attained to Creative Free- 
dom. 


IFE, we have said, transcends finality 
[: it transcends the other categories. 

It is essentially a current sent through 
matter, drawing from it what it can. There 
has not, therefore, properly speaking, been 
any project or plan. On the other hand, it is 
abundantly evident that the rest of Nature 
is not for the sake of man: we struggle like 
the other species, we have struggled against 
other species. Moreover, if the evolution of 
life had encountered other accidents in its 
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course, if, thereby, the current of life had 
been otherwise divided, we should have been, 
physically and morally, far different from 
what we are. For these various reasons it 
would be wrong to regard humanity, such 
as we have it before our eyes, as prefigured 
in the evolutionary movement. It cannot 


even be said to be the outcome of the whole 


of evolution, for evolution has been accom- 
plished on several divergent lines, and while 
the human species is at the end of one of 
them, other lines have been followed with 
other species at their end. It is in a quite 
different sense that we hold humanity to be 
the ground of evolution. 
From our point of view, life appears in 
its entirety as an immense wave, which, 
starting from a centre, spreads outwards, 
and which on almost the whole of its cir- 
cumference is stopped and converted into 
oscillation: at one single point the obstacle 
has been forced, the impulsion has passed 
freely. It is this freedom that the human 
form registers. Everywhere but in man, 
consciousness has had to come to a stand; 
in man alone it has kept on its way. Man, 
then, continues the vital movement inde- 
finitely, although he does not draw along 
with him all that life carries in itself. On 
other lines of evolution there have travelled 
other tendencies which life implied, and of 
which, since everything interpenetrates, man 
has doubtless kept something, but of which 
he has kept only very little. It is as if a vague 
and formless being, whom we may call, as 
we will, man or superman, had sought to 
realize himself, and had succeeded only by 
abandoning a part of himself on the way. 
The losses are represented by the rest of the 
animal world, and even by the vegetable 
world, at least in what these have that is posi- 
tive and above the accidents of evolution. 
Life as a whole, from the initial impul- 
sion that thrust it into the world, will appear 
as a wave which rises, and which is opposed 
by the descending movement of matter. 
On the greater part of its surface, at different 
heights, the current is converted by matter 
into a vortex. At one point alone it passes 
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freely, dragging with it the obstacle which 
will weigh on its progress but will not stop it. 
At this point is humanity; it is our privileged 
situation. 


CLVUI—William Fames gives his Sanction 
to the Doctrine that the Moral Ideal 1s 
the highest Reality. 


© time, space and the ether soak 
A tescuet all things, so (we feel) do 

abstract and essential goodness, 
beauty, strength, significance, justice, soak 
through all things good, strong, significant, 
and just. 

Such ideas, and others equally abstract, 
form the background for all our fa¢ts, the 
fountain-head of all the possibilities we con- 
ceive of. They give its “ nature,” as we call 
it, to every special thing. Everything we 
know is “what” it is by sharing in the 
nature of one of these abstractions. We can 
never look directly at them, for they are 
bodiless and featureless and footless, but 
we grasp all other things by their means, 
and in handling the real world we should be 
stricken with helplessness in just so far forth 
as we might lose these mental objects, these 
adjectives and adverbs and predicates and 
heads of classification and conception. 

This absolute determinability of our 
mind by abstraétions is one of the cardinal 
fats in our human constitution. Polarizing 
and magnetizing us as they do, we turn to- 
wards them and from them, we seek them, 
hold them, hate them, bless them, just as 
if they were so many concrete beings. And 
beings they are—beings as real in the realm 
which they inhabit as the changing things 
of sense are in the realm of space. 

Plato gave so brilliant and impressive a 
defence of this common human feeling, that 
the doétrine of the reality of abstract objects 
has been known as the Platonic theory of 
Ideas ever since. Abstract Beauty,for example, 
is for Plato a perfectly definite individual 
being, of which the intelleCt is aware as of 
something additional to all the perishing 
beauties of the earth. “The true order of 
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going,” he says, in the often-quoted passage 
in his Banquet, “is to use the beauties of 
earth as steps along which one mounts up- 
wards for the sake of that other Beauty, 
going from one to two, and from two to all 
fair forms, and from fair forms to fair aCctions, 
and from fair actions to fair notions, until 
from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute Beauty, and at last knows what the 
essence of Beauty is.” 

A Platonizing writer like Emerson treats 
the abstract divineness of things, the moral 
structure of the universe, as a fact worthy of 
worship. In those various churches which 
to-day are spreading through the world 
under the name of Ethical Societies, we have 
a similar worship of the abstract divine, the 
moral law believed in as an ultimate object. 


CLIX—The Power that makes for Righteous- 
ness 1s the Law of Man’s Being and the 
Nature of Things. 


|: people are deeply attentive to right- 
eousness, one thing cannot fail to 
strike: them, It is this: the very great 
part in righteousness which belongs, we may 
say, to not ourselves. In the first place, we did 
not make ourselves and our nature, or con- 
duct as the object of three-fourths of that 
nature ; we did not provide that happi- 
ness should follow condu¢t, as it undeniably 
does ; that the sense of succeeding, going 
right, hitting the mark, in condu¢t, should 
give satisfaction, and a very high satisfac- 
tion, just as really as the sense of doing well 
in his work gives pleasure to a poet or painter, 
or accomplishing what he tries gives pleasure 


to a man who is learning to ride or to shoot 3 


or as satisfying his hunger, also, gives plea- 
sure to a man who is hungry. 

All this we did not make ; and, in the 
next place, our dealing with it at all, when 
it is made, is not wholly, or even nearly 
wholly, in our own power. Our condu¢t is 


capable, irrespective of what we can our- 


selves certainly answer for, of almost in- 

finitely different degrees of force and energy 

in the performance of it, of lucidity and 
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vividness in the perception of it, of fullness 
in the satisfaction from it ; and these degrees 
may vary from day to day, and quite in- 
calculably. Facilities and felicities,—whence 
do they come ? suggestions and stimulations, 
—where do they tend? Hardly a day passes 
but we have some. experience of them. 
And so Henry More was led to say, that 
“there was something about us that knew 
better, often, what we would be at than we 
ourselves.” For instance: every one can 
understand how health and freedom from 
pain may give energy for conduct, and how 
a neuralgia, suppose, may diminish it. It 
does not depend on ourselves, indeed, whe- 
ther we have the neuralgia or not, but we 
can understand its impairing our spirit. But 
the strange thing is, that with the same neu- 
ralgia we may find ourselves one day without 
spirit and energy for conduct, and another 
day with them. So that we may most truly 
say : ‘* Left to ourselves, we sink and perish ; 
visited, we lift up our heads and live.” And 
we may well give ourselves, in grateful and 
devout self-surrender, to that by which we 
are thus visited. So much is there incalcul- 
able, so much that belongs to not ourselves, in 
conduct ; and the more we attend to con- 
duct, and the more we value it, the more we 


shall feel this. 


CLX—WNot Men’s, but Man’s 1s the Glory of 
Godhead. 
N the grey beginning of years, in the 
twilight of things that began, 
The word of the Earth in the ears of the 
world, was it God? was it man? 
The word of the Earth to the spheres her 
sisters, the note of her song, 
The sound of her speech in the ears of the 
starry and sisterly throng,— 
Was it praise or passion or prayer, was it love 
or devotion or dread, 
When the veils of the shining air first wrapt 
her jubilant head? 
When her eyes new-born of the night saw 
yet no star out of reach; 
When her maiden mouth was alight with the 
flame of musical speech; 
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When her virgin feet were set on the terrible 
heavenly way, 

And her virginal lids were wet with the dew 
of the birth of the day: 

Eyes that had looked not on time, and ears 
that had heard not of death; 

Lips that had learnt not the rhyme of change 
and passionate breath, 

The rhythmic anguish of growth, and the 
motion of mutable things, 

Of love that longs and is loth, and plume- 
plucked hope without wings, 

Passions and pains without number, and life 
that runs and is lame, 

From slumber again to slumber, the same 
race set for the same, 

Where the runners outwear each other, but, 
running with lampless hands, 

No man takes light from his brother till blind 
at the goal he stands: : 

Ah, did they know, did they dream of it, 
counting the cost and the worth? 

The ways of her days, did they seem then 
good to the new-souled earth? 

Did her heart rejoice, and the might of her 
spirit exult in her then, 

Child yet no child of the night, and mother- 
less mother of men? 

Was it Love brake forth flower-fashion, a 
bird with.gold on his wings, 

Lovely, her firstborn. passion, and impulse of 
firstborn things? 

Was Love that nestling indeed that under 
the plumes of the night 

Was hatched and hidden as seed in the 
furrow, and brought forth bright? 

Was it Love lay shut in the shell world- 
shaped, having over him there 

Black world-wide wings that impel the might 
of the night through air? 

And bursting his shell as a bird, night shook 

through her sail-stretched vans, 

And her heart as a water was stirred, and its 
heat was the firstborn man’s. 

For the waste of the dead void air took form 
of a world at birth, 

And the waters and firmaments were, and 
light, and the life-giving earth. 
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The beautiful bird unbegotten that night 
brought forth without pain 

In the fathomless years forgotten whereover. 
the dead gods reign, 

Was it Love, Life, Godhead, or Fate? We say 
the spirit is one 

That moved on the dark to create out of 
darkness the stars and the sun. 

Before the growth was the grower, and the 
seed ere the plant was sown; 

But what was the seed of the sower? and the 
grain of him, whence was it grown? 


Foot after foot ye go back and travail and 


make yourselves mad; 

Blind feet that feel for the track where 
highway is none to be had. 

Therefore the God that ye make you is 
grievous, and gives not aid, 

Because it is but for your sake that the God 
of your making is made. 

Thou and I and he are not gods made men 
for a span, 

But God, if a God there be, is the substance 
of men, which is Man. 

Our lives are as pulses or pores of his manifold 
body and breath; 

As waves of his sea on the shores where birth 
is the beacon of death. 

We men, the multiform features of Man, 
whatsoever we be, 

Recreate Him of whom we are creatures, and 
all we only are He. 

Not each man of all men is God, but God is 
the fruit of the whole; 

Indivisible spirit and blood, indiscernible 
body from soul. 

Not men’s, but Man’s is the glory of God- 
head, the kingdom of time, 

The mountainous ages made hoary with 
snows for the spirit to climb. 

A God with the world inwound, whose clay 
to His footsole clings; 

A manifold God, fast-bound as with iron of 
adverse things. 

A soul that labours and lives, an emotion, a 
strenuous breath, 

From the flame that its own mouth gives 
reillumed, and refreshed with death. 
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CLXI—The highest Religion 1s the Fixing of 
our Attention upon Righteous Ends and 
the Means thereto. 


OW does one get to feel much about 
H any matter whatever? By dwelling 

upon it, by staying our thoughts upon 
it, by having it perpetually in our mind. 
The very words mind, memory, remain, come, 
probably, all from the same root, from the 
notion of staying, attending. Possibly even 
the word man comes from the same; so 
entirely does the idea of humanity, of in- 
telligénce, of looking before and after, of 
raising oneself out of the flux of things, 
rest upon the idea of steadying oneself, 
concentrating oneself, making order in the 
chaos of one’s impressions, by attending to 
one impression rather than the other. The 
rules of conduct, of morality, were them- 
selves, philosophers suppose, reached in this 
way ;—the notion of a whole self as opposed 
to a partial self, a best self to an inferior, to a 
momentary self, a permanent self requiring 
the restraint of impulses a man would natur- 
ally have. indulged ;—because, by attending 
to his life, man found it had a scope beyond 
the wants of the present moment. Suppose 
it was so; then the first man who, as “a 
being,” comparatively, “of a large dis- 
course, looking before and after,” controlled 
the native, instantaneous, mechanical im- 
pulses of the instinct of self-preservation, 
controlled the native, instantaneous, mech- 
anical impulses of the reproductive instin¢t, 
had morality revealed to him. 

But there is a long way from this to that 
habitual dwelling on the rules thus reached, 
that constant turning them over in the mind, 
that near and lively experimental sense of 
their beneficence, which communicates 
emotion to our thought of them, and thus 
incalculably heightens their power. And the 
more mankind attended to the claims of 
that part of our nature which does not belong 
to conduct, properly so called, or to morality 
(and we have seen that, after all, about one- 
fourth of our nature is in this case), the more 
they would have distra€tions to take off 
their thoughts from those moral conclusions 
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which all races of men, one may say, seem to 
have reached, and to prevent these moral 
conclusions from being quickened by emotion, 
and thus becoming religious. 
Only with one people—the people from 
whom we get the Bible—these distractions - 
did not happen. 


CLXII—Morality, by being thought-out and 
felt-out, becomes Religion, and 1s the 
Highest. 


OME people are for calling all high 
Sane and feeling by the name of 

religion; according to that saying of 
Goethe: “ He who has art and science has 
also religion.” But let us use these words as 
mankind generally use them. When mankind 
speak of religion they have before their 
mind an activity engaged, not with the 
whole of life, but with that three-fourths of 
life which is conduct. This is wide enough 
range for one word, surely ; but, at any rate, 
let us at present limit ourselves in the use of 
the word religion as mankind do. 

And if some one now asks: But what zs 
this application of emotion to morality, and 
by what marks may we know it?—we can 
quite easily satisfy him; not, indeed, by any 
disquisition of our own, but in a much better 
way, by example. “ By the dispensation of 
Providence to mankind,” says Quintilian, 
“goodness gives men most satisfaction.’ 
That is morality. “The path of the just is 
as the shining light, which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” That is morality 
touched with emotion, or religion. ‘‘ Hold 
off from sensuality, “says Cicero.) “torait 
you have given yourself up to it, you will 
find yourself unable to think of anything else.” 
That is morality. “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart,” says Jesus Christ; ‘‘ for they shall see 
God.” That is religion.“‘ We all want to live 
honestly, but cannot,” says the Greek maxim- 
maker. That is morality. ““O wretched man 
that I am, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? ” says St Paul. That is 
religion. ‘‘ Would thou wert of as good con- 
versation in deed as in word!” is morality. 
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“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in Heaven,” is religion. 
“Live as you were meant to live!” is 
morality. “Lay hold on eternal life!” is 
religion. j 


CLXIII—The Revelation of the Old Testa- 
ment 1s that Righteousness is the Way to 
Life and Peace. 


HE Old Testament, nobody will ever 
deny, is filled with the word and 


thought of righteousness. “ In the way 
of righteousness is life, and in the pathway 
thereof there is no death”; “ Righteousness 
tendeth to life”; ‘He that pursueth evil 
pursueth it to his own death”; “ The way 
of transgressors is hard’: nobody will deny 
that those texts may stand for the fundamen- 
tal and ever-recurring idea of the Old Tes- 
tament. No people ever felt so strongly as 
the people of the Old Testament, the Hebrew 
people, that conduct is three-fourths of our 
life, and its largest concern. No people ever 
felt so strongly that succeeding, going 
right, hitting the mark in this great concern, 
was the way of peace, the highest possible 
satisfaction. “He that keepeth the law, 
happy is he; its ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all its paths are peace; if thou 
hadst walked in its ways thou shouldst have 
dwelt in peace for ever!” Jeshurun, one of 
the ideal names of their race, is the upright ; 
Israel, the other and greater, is the wrestler 
with God—he who has known the contention 
and strain it costs to stand upright. That 
mysterious personage by whom their history 
first touches the hill of Sion, is Melchisedek, 
the righteous king. Their holy city, Jerusalem, 
is the foundation, or vision, or inheritance, 
of that which righteousness achieves—peace. 
The law of righteousness was such an object 
of attention to them, that its words were to 
“ be in their heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when 
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thou liest down, and when thou risest Ups” 
That they might keep them ever in mind, they 
wore them, went about with them, made 
talismans of them: “ Bind them upon thy 
fingers, bind them about thy neck; write 
them upon the table of thine heart!” 
“Take fast hold of her,” they said of the 
doctrine of conduét, or righteousness, “ let 
her not go! keep her, for she is thy life /” 


CLXIV—Macaulay depicts the redeeming 
Effects upon Character of the Religious 
Ideal which inspired the Puritans. 


HE Puritans were men whose minds 

had derived a peculiar chara€ter from 

the daily contemplation of superior 
beings and eternal interests. Not content with 
acknowledging, in general terms, an over- 
ruling Providence, they habitually ascribed 
every event to the will of the Great Being, 
for whose power nothing was too vast, for 
whose inspection nothing was too minute. 
To know him, to serve him, to enjoy him, 
was with them the great end of existence. 
They rejected with contempt the ceremoni- 
ous homage which other sects substituted 
for the pure worship of the soul. Instead of 
catching occasional glimpses of the Deity 
through an obscuring veil, they aspired to 
gaze full on his intolerable brightness, and to 
commune with him face to face. 

Hence originated their contempt for 
terrestrial distinctions. The difference be- 
tween the greatest and the meanest of 
mankind seemed to vanish, when compared 
with the boundless interval which separated 
the whole race from him on whom their 
own eyes were constantly fixed. They recog- 
nized no title to superiority but his favour; 
and, confident of that favour, they despised 
all the accomplishments and all the dignities 
of the world. If they were unacquainted 
with the works of philosophers and poets, 
they were deeply read in the oracles of God. 
If their names were not found in the registers 
of heralds, they were recorded in the Book of 
Life. If their steps were not accompanied 
by a splendid train of menials, legions of 
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ministering angels had charge over them. 
Their palaces were houses not made with 
hands; their diadems, crowns of glory which 
should never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked 
down with contempt: for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, 
and eloquent in a more sublime language; 
nobles by the right of an earlier creation, 
and priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand. ‘The very meanest of them was a 
being to whose fate a mysterious and ter- 
rible importance belonged, on whose 
slightest action the spirits of light and dark- 
ness looked with anxious interest. 

Thus the Puritan was made up of two 
different men—the one all self-abasement, 
penitence, gratitude, passion; the other 


proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He pro-: 


strated himself in the dust before his 
Maker: but he set his foot on the neck of his 
king. In his devotional retirement he prayed 
with convulsions, and groans, and tears. He 
was half-maddened by glorious or terrible 
illusions. He heard the lyres of angels or the 
tempting whispers of fiends. He caught a 
gleam of the Beatific Vision, or woke scream- 
ing from dreams of everlasting fire. But 
when he took his seat in the council, or girt 
on his sword for war, these tempestuous 
workings of the soul had left no perceptible 
trace behind them. People who saw nothing 
of the godly but their uncouth visages, and 
heard nothing from them but their groans 
and their whining hymns, might laugh at 
them. But those had little reason to laugh 
who encountered them in the hall of debate 
or in the field of battle. 

These fanatics brought to civil and 
military affairs a coolness of judgment and 
an immutability of purpose which some 
writers have thought inconsistent with their 
religious zeal, but which were in fact the 
necessary effects of it. The intensity of their 
feelings on one subject made them tranquil 
on every other. One overpowering sentiment 
had subjected to itself pity and hatred, 
ambition and fear. Death had lost its terrors, 
and pleasure its charms. They had their 
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smiles and their tears, their raptures and their 
sorrows, but not for the things of this world. 
Enthusiasm had made them Stoics, had 
cleared their minds from every vulgar pas- 
sion and prejudice, and raised themabove the 
influence of danger and of corruption. It 
sometimes might lead them to pursue un- 
wise ends, but never to choose unwise means. 
They went through the world, crushing 
and trampling down oppressors, mingling 
with human beings, but having neither part 
nor lot in human infirmities; insensible to 
fatigue, to pleasure, and to pain; not to be 
pierced by any weapon, not to be withstood 
by any barrier. 


CLXV—Brand bewails the Clinging to Life 
that tempts Men to neglect their Duty ; 
he maintains that the World of the Moral 
Ideal 1s the Native Realm of Man’s 
Spirit. 

[High up in the mountain snowfields. The mist 
lies thick and close; it 1s raining, and 
nearly dark. Branp, in black, with stick 
and wallet, 1s struggling on westward. 
A Peasant and his young son, who have 
joined him, are a little way behind. | 


Tue Peasant (calling after BRAND) : 
Hullo, you stranger fellow, stay! 
Where are you? 


BRAND: 


Here! 


Tue PEASANT: 
You’ve got astray! 
The fog’s so thick, my sight it passes 
To see a staff’s-length ’fore or back— 


Tue Son: 
Father, here’s clefts! 


Tue Peasant: 
And here crevasses ! 


BranpD: 
And not a vestige of the track. 
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‘Tue Peasant (crying out) : 


Hold, man! God’s death—! The very 


ground 
Is but a shell! Don’t stamp the snow! 


BRanp (listening) : 
I hear the roaring of a fall. 


"THe Peasant: 
A beck has gnawed its way nee 
Here’s an abyss that none can sound; 
Twill open and engulf us all! 


BranpD: 
As I have said, I must go on. 


‘THE PEasant: 
That’s past the power of anyone. 
I tell you, the ground’s a rotten crust! 


Hold, hold, man! Death is where it’s trod! 


BranpD: 
A great one gave me charge; I must. 


‘Tue PEASANT: 
What is his name? 


BRAND: 
His name is God. 


Tue Peasant: 
And what might you ke, pray? 


BRAND: 
A Priest. 


THE PEASANT: 
Maybe; but one thing’s clear at least; 
Though you were dean and bishop too, 
Death will have laid his grip on you 
Ere daybreak, if you dare to breast 
The glacier’s cavern-cloven crest. 

[Approaching warily and insinuatingly.| 

Hark, priest: the wisest, learned’st man 
Cannot do more than what he can. 
Turn back; don’t be so stiff and stout! 
A man has but a single life;— 
What has he left if that goes out? 
The nearest farm is two leagues off, 
And for the fog, it’s thick enough 
To hack at with a hunting-knife. 
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BranpD: 
If the fog’s thick, no glimmering ray 
Of marsh-light lures our feet astray. 


‘THE PEasanT: 
All round lie ice-tarns in a ring, 
And an ice-tarn’s an ugly thing. 


BranpD: 
We'll walk across. 


Tue PEASANT: 
On waves you'll walk! 


Your deeds will hardly match your talk. 


BranD: 
Yet one has proved,—whose faith is sound 
May walk dry-footed on the sea. 


THE Peasant: 
Yes, men of olden time, maybe; 
But nowadays he’d just be drowned. 


Branp (going): 
Farewell! 


‘Tue PEasanr: 
You throw your life away! 


BRAND: 
If God should haply need its loss, — 
Then welcome chasm, and Hoods and foss. 


Tue Peasant (Zo himself ) : 


Nay, but his wits are gone astray! 


Tue Son (half-crying) : 
Come away, Father! see how black 
With coming tempest is the wrack! 


Branp (stopping and approaching again) : 
Hear, peasant; you at first profess’d, 
Your daughter by the fjordside lying, 

. Had sent you word that she was dying, 
But could not with a gladsome breast, 
Until she saw you, go to rest? 


Tue PEasant: 
That’s certain, as 1 hope for bliss! 
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BRanpD: 
And as her last day mentioned—this? 


Tue PEASANT: 
Yes. 


BRAND: 
Not a later? 


Tue PEASANT: 


No. 


Branpb: 
Then come! 


Tue Peasant: 
The thing’s impossible—turn home! 


Branp (looking fixedly at him): 
Listen! Would you give twenty pound 
If she might have a blest release? 


Tue PEASANT: 
Yes, parson! 


Branp: 


Forty? 


THE PEASANT: 
House and ground 
I’d very gladly sign away 
If so she might expire in peace! 


BRAND: 
But would you also give your life? 


Tue PEASANT: 


What? life? My good friend——! 


BRAND: 


Well? 


Tue Peasant (scratching his head): 
Nay, nay, 
I draw the line somewhere or other——! 
In Jesus’ name, remember, pray, 
At home I’ve children and a wife. 


BRAND: 
He whom you mention had a mother. 
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Tue Peasant: 
Ay, that was in the times of yore;— 
Then marvels were of every day; 
Such things don’t happen any more. 


BranpD: 
Go home. You travel in death’s track. 
You know not God, God knows not you. 


‘Tue Peasant: 
Hoo, you are stern! 


THE Son (pulling him away): 
Come back! come back! 


THE PEASANT: 
Ay, ay; but he must follow too! 


BranpD: 


Must I? 


Tue Peasant: 

Ay, if I let you bide 
Up here in this accursed weather, 
And rumour told, what we can’t hide, 
That you and we set out together, 
I’m haul’d some morning to the dock,— 
And if yow’re drown’d in flood and fen, 
I’m sentenced to the bolt and lock— 


BRAND: 
You suffer in God’s service, then. 


Tue Peasant: 
Nor his nor yours is my affair; 
My own is hard enough to bear. 
Come, then! 


Branp: 
Farewell! 
[A hollow roar is heard in the distance.| 


THE Son (shrieking): 


An avalanche roar! 


Brann (to the Peasant, who has seized his 
collar) : 


Off! 


Tue PEASANT: 
Nay! 
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Branp: 
This instant! 


Tue Son: 


Stay no more! 


Tue Peasant (struggling with Branp): 
Nay, devil take me——! 


Brann (shakes him off and throws him down 
in the snow): 
That, depend 
On it, he will do in the end! [ Goes. | 


Tue Peasant (sitting and rubbing his arm): 
Ow, ow; his arm’s an iron rod; 
And that’s what he calls serving God! 
[Calling as he gets up.| 
Ho, priest! 


Tue Son: 
He’s gone athwart the hill. 


Tue Peasant: 
Ay, but I see him glimmer still. 
[Calling again.| 
Hear me,—if you remember, say, 
Where was it that we lost the way? 


Branp (1m the mist): 
You need no cross to point you right ;— 
The broad and beaten track you tread. 


THE Peasant: 
God grant it were but as he said, 
And I’d sit snug at home to-night. 
[He and his Son retire eastwards. | 


Branp (reappears higher up, and listens in the 
direction in which the Peasant went): 
Homeward they grovel! Thou dull thrall, 

If but thy feeble flesh were all, 

If any spark of living will 

Sprang in thee, I had help’d thee still. 

With breaking back, and feet way-worn, 

Lightly and swift I had thee borne;— 

But help is idle for the man 

Who nothing wills but what he can. 
[Goes further on.] 
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Ah, life! ah, life! Why art thou then 
So passing sweet to mortal men? 
In every weakling’s estimation 
His own life does as grossly weigh 
As if the load of man’s salvation 
Upon his puny shoulders lay. 
For every burden he’s prepared, 
God help us,—so his life be spared! 
[Smiles as in recollection. | 
Two thoughts in boyhood broke upon me, 
And spasms of laughter in me woke, 
And from our ancient school-dame won me 
Many a just and bitter stroke. 
An Owl I fancied, scared by night; 
A Fish that had the water-fright ; 
I sought to banish them ;—in vain, 
They clung like leeches to my brain. 
Whence rose that laughter in my mind? 
Ah, from the gulf, dimly divined, 
Between the living world we see 
And the world as it ought to be; 
Between enduring what we must, 
And murmuring, it 1s unjust! 
Ah, whole or sickly, great or small, 
Such owls, such fishes, are we all. 
Born to be tenants of the deep, 
Born to be exiles from the sun, 
This, even this, does us appal; 
We dash against the beetling steep, 
Our starry-vaulted home we shun, 
And crying to heaven, bootless pray 
For air and the glad flames of day! 


CLXVI—The Character attributed by trans- 
cendent Religion to its Deity 1s the 
Human Ideal projected outwards; but 
it 15 a dangerous Error to mistake Divine 
Love for a Reality that comes to Man 
instead of one that issues from him. 


| nae i we ts are prone to argue 


that, if we love an infinite super- 
human spirit whose will is love, we 
cannot help loving our fellow-men; for that 
spirit loves them, and we offend and grieve 
him if we neglect one of the least of his. 
According to this process of reasoning, to 
love an infinite, invisible, incomprehensible 
person is the mainspring to the service of 
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mankind. We are asked, ‘If a man loveth 
not God whom he hath not seen, how can he 
love his brother whom he hath seen? ” But 
the New Testament writer of the converse 
of this would, I am sure, have replied that 
such a question was begotten not of moral 
experience and insight but of dogmatic in- 
solence; and that the questioner should be 
rebuked and healed of wilful blindness, that 
he might see for himself. 

The transcendent theists represent their 
God as loving the world direCtly, so that the 

sight of its suffering pains him and the sight 
of its joy makes him glad. But instead of 
summoning us to similar godlike love and 
readiness to sacrifice, they enjoin upon us 
a direct love towards One who does not need 
us, and cannot suffer except by ‘sympathy. 
They do not summon us so to love the world 
that we shall give our only begotten for it, 
but only to love another who so loved the 
- world that he was ready for its sake to give 
his only begotten. In their minds, however, 
is confusion worse confounded; for unless, 
deep down, we too love the world and love 
it directly, originally and vitally, how does 
it come about that the Creator, when con- 
ceived as loving it, so excites our awe? How 
is it that a human heart cannot hear of 
anyone’s loving it, without stealing out to 
him in joyful recognition of spiritual kinship 
and even identity? We know at a flash and 
feel irresistibly, and therefore need no proof, 
that all creatures that suffer are ours, and 
that if anyone is merciful unto the least of 
them he is so unto us. 

The humanist in religion does not deny 
the beauty of the conception which the 
transcendent theist holds as to the character 
of the Creator. On the contrary, he sees that 
it is the perfect human chara¢ter projected 
outwards. It is a vision which the human soul 
throws up from its own depths on to the clear 
blue sky of prophetic meditation. But, know- 
ing its immanent source, he resents with his 
whole soul’s protest the attempt to attribute 
to it an outside source and reality, as if it 
belonged to another world and could come 
to man only by revelation from beyond him- 
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self.’ No sadder error has ever been com- 
mitted by human wit than to mistake the 
ideal of divine love and self-sacrifice for a 
reality that comes to man instead of one that 
is coming from man and is but man not yet 
made. Our God is potent; he is energy, he is 
zest and joy; he is the soul of man antici- 
pating itself; he is our moral nature, now 
hidden in unconsciousness, lifting acl like a 
new continent into the light of being. 


CLXVIIl—Father Tyrrell teaches that the 
Perfection of Religious Life 1s Union with 
God through Humanity, and that such 
Life needs a Society in which all Men 
are united. 


T is in the light- of faith that we live the 
[2 of charity, and pass from under the 

government of self-centred love to that 
of a love whose centre is everywhere and 
its circumference nowhere, to that of the 
love of absolute goodness as revealed in 
human goodness, of God as revealed in man, 
of man as (aCtually or potentially, singly or 
collectively) revealing God; it is the Whole 
which now begins to live in us, whose ends 
and aims and desires we appropriate at the 
sacrifice of our private and separate ends. — 

Thus understood, faith and love and 
hope are three factors into which the life 
of religion, of union with God through 
humanity, with humanity through God, may 
be resolved. This is a religion which is logic- 
ally (not historically) older than all the 
creeds that have struggled so variously to 
give it expression; just as every kind of life 
is older than its intellectual analysis. So far 
as you live with this life, you are in spiritual 
communion, not only with Catholic Chris- 
tians, but with the men of faith of every 
creed or no creed through the length and 
breadth of the world. 

Society and social organization is the 
normal condition of our religious, as it is 
of our moral and rational life and develop- 
ment. Through its mediation we are brought 
into more fruitful communication with our 
total environment, with that Whole to 
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which we belong, from which we receive 
all, to which we must return all—life con- 
sisting in that very exchange and commerce. 
Society makes us heirs of its own collective 
experience in the past; and starts us in life 
not as beggars but as capitalists. The truly 
disinterested social life of a man who lives 
not merely in, and on, his people, but for 
his people, in whom the true civic or 
national spirit dominates over all purely per- 
sonal and separate interests, may, analog- 
ously to the life of religion, be resolved into 
a sort of faith, charity and hope. For in such 
a man the general mind and outlook sup- 
plants the personal and private: the general 
ends, interests and affections absorb and 
transcend the particular; and as an adtive 
member of the social organism his internal 
and external energies are reinforced by those 
of the whole community, which ats with 
him and through him. In the measure that 
he enters into the common life, it enters 
into him; the more he gives, the more he 
receives; he becomes wise with its wisdom, 
strong with its strength, rich with its 
riches. 

But the life of religion, of communion 
with the Power that makes for Righteous- 
ness in man; with God as revealed in men 
singly and collectively; with men as re- 
vealing God—this life obviously needs for 
its perfect development a society in which 
all men should be united. There is, in fat, 
none such; but this is what Catholicism is at 
least in tendency and aspiration: ‘Go, 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them.” 
The Roman communion may be no more 
than the charred stump of a tree torn to 
pieces by gales and rent by thunderbolts; 
she may be, and probably is, more respon- 
sible for all the schisms than the schismatics 
themselves; yet, unlike them all, she stands 
for the principle of Catholicity, for the ideal 
of a spiritually united humanity centred 
round Christ in one divine society——of the 
Kingdom of God governed by the Son of 
God; she is at least an abortive essay towards 
that perfeét, all-embracing religious associa- 
tion which, as a mediating instrument, 
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should secure the fullest and freest com- 
merce between its several members and the 
whole; that. is, between the soul and 


God. 


CLXVIII—The modern Teaching, that God 
acts only through Human Instrumentalzties, 
must mean that Human Insight and Good 
Will are the only divine Powers that can 
Save the World and put an end to avoid- 
able Suffering. 


ANY Christians are ready to affirm 
Mees God acts only through human 

instrumentalities. But if this be true, 
see what it means when applied. If no man 
is befriending the poor, then God is not 
befriending them; for he works only through 
human instrumentalities. If fathers or 
mothers or sisters are not shielding the youth 
of our cities from the dangers of ignorance 
and appetite, then God is not shielding 
them; for he works only through human 
instrumentalities. If men do not hear 
the cry of toiling children, then God does 
not; for except through human ears and 
eyes and hands he does not hear and see and 
touch. 

But while many preachers affirm that 
God works only thus, they do not apply the 
principle logically and thoroughly. Already 
vast numbers of Christians acknowledge that 
God does not bring material help to human 
beings except through human instrumen- 
talities. They concede that he does not carry 
potatoes or shoes or coats to those in want. 
But let them take one more step in the same 
direction, and they will see that he also 
never visits human souls who are in need, 
except through the medium of other human 
souls. They will perceive that it is just this 
higher work which a truly wise and benefi- 
cent God never would do except through 
human agency. If he does not carry bread 
and meat to the hungry, but rather than 
that lets them starve, because he wants us 
to do it, surely he would never without the 
mediation of man carry them love and joy, 
for the same reason. 
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There can be no moral or scientific ob- 
jection to the statement that God works the 
works of love only through human instru- 
mentalities; for this must in the very nature 
of the case mean that the works emanate 
from personal agencies within the living 
organism of society, and that no love, no 
inspiration, no purifying influence ever flows 
immediately into any human being’s soul 
from some personal agency beyond. God then 
becomes identical with the good in men. If 
he never does anything of himself—that is, 
unmediated by a human agent; if he never 
puts any extra weights into the scale on the 
side of justice and love, if he never sets any- 
thing right over and above what men set 
right, if he never acts except through men, 
it all comes to the same thing as if a trans- 
cendent personal agency did not act at all; 
and we find ourselves back on the ground 
where the identity of the human and divine 
is seen and declared. 


CLXIX—True Divinity and True Humanity 


are one and the same. 


ONSCIENCE is the voice of Man 

within us, commanding us to work 

for Man. We do not know this im- 
mediately by our own experience; we only 
know that something within us commands 
us to work for Man. This faét men have 
tried to explain; and they have thought, 
for the most part, that this voice was the 
voice of a God. But the explanation takes 
two different forms: the God may speak in 
us for Man’s sake, or for his own sake. If he 
speaks for his own sake—and this is what 
generally happens when he has priests who 
lay claim to a magical chara¢ter and powers— 
our allegiance is apt to be taken away from 
Man, and transferred to the God. 

When men respect human life for the 
sake of Man, tranquillity, order, and progress 
go hand in hand; but those who only re- 
spected human life because God had for- 
bidden murder have set their mark upon 
Europe in fifteen centuries of blood and 
fire. 
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Wherever the allegiance of men has been 
diverted from Man to some divinity who 
speaks to men for his own sake and seeks 
his own glory, one thing has happened. ‘The 
right precepts might be enforced, but they 
were enforced upon wrong grounds, and 
they were not obeyed. But right precepts 
are not always enforced; the fact that the 
fountains of morality have been poisoned 
makes it easy to substitute wrong precepts 
for right ones. 

I call those religions which undermine 
the supreme allegiance of the conscience 
to Man ultramontane religions, because they 
seek their springs of action ultra montes, 
outside of the common experience and daily 
life of man. And I remark about them that 
they are especially apt to teach wrong pre- 
cepts, and that even when they command 
men to do the right things they put the 
command upon wrong motives, and do not 
get the things done. 

But there are forms of religious emotion 
which do not thus undermine the conscience. 
Far be it from me to undervalue the help 
and strength which many of the bravest 
of our brethren have drawn from the thought 
of an unseen helper of men. He who, wearied 
or stricken in the fight with the powers of 
darkness, asks himself in a solitary place, 
“Ts it all for nothing? shall we indeed be over- 
thrown? ”—he does find something which 
may justify that thought. In such a moment 
of utter sincerity, when a man has bared:his 
own soul before the immensities and the 
eternities, a Presence in which his own poor 
personality is shrivelled into nothingness 
arises within him, and says, as plainly as 
words can say, “I am with thee and 1 am 
greater than thou.” 

Many names of Gods, of many shapes, 
have men given to this Presence; seeking 
by names and pictures to know more clearly 
and to remember more continually the guide 
and the helper of men. No such comrade- 
ship with the Great Companion shall have 
anything but reverence from me, who have 
known the divine gentleness of Denison 
Maurice, the strong and healthy pra¢tical 
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instinct of Charles Kingsley, and who now 
revere with all my heart the teaching of 
James Martineau. They seem to me, one and 
all, to be reaching forward with loving 
anticipation to a clearer vision which is 
yet to come. 

For, after all, such a helper of men, out- 
side of humanity, the truth will not allow 
us to see. The dim and shadowy outlines of 
the superhuman deity fade slowly away from 
before us; and as the mist of his presence 
floats aside, we perceive with greater and 
greater clearness the shape of a yet grander 
and nobler figure—of Him who made all 
Gods and shall unmake them. From the dim 
dawn of history, and from the inmost depth 
of every soul, the face of our father Man 
looks out upon us with the fire of eternal 
youth in his eyes, and says, ‘‘ Before Jehovah 
Wass ie aml’ 


CLXX—Mr Zangwill teaches that with the 
Eclipse of old Creeds the ancient Glories of 


Existence have not been diminished. 


Ee ND Man is left alone with Man.” 
AZ well! 


The shapes that on the dusky back- 
ground fell 
From Man’s bright soul are laid by morning’s 
spell. 


Why stay the Present ’gainst the Past to 
poise? 

Man grown to Manhood spurns his childish 
toys, 

And wakes to grander fears and hopes and 
joys. 


If aught is lost that we should long to keep, . 

’Tis Manhood’s part to work and not to 
weep. 

Old age comes on, and everlasting sleep. 


We are—whatever we have been before; 
We have—whatever gold was in the ore; 
God lives as much as in the days of yore, 
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In fires of human love and work and song, 
In wells of human tears that pitying throng, 
In thunder-clouds of human wrath at wrong. 


The burning bush doth not the more con- 
sume, 

New branches shoot where old no more 
illume, 

Eternal splendour flames upon the gloom. 


Though Hell and Heaven were a dream 
forgot, 

And unregarded sacrifice our lot, 

We serve God better, deeming He is not. 


Perchance, O ye that toil on though forlorn 
By your souls’ travail, your own noble 
scorn, 


The very God ye crave is being born. 


Not yet hath Man of faith and courage 
failed, 

Albeit dazzled for a space and paled 

By glimpse of Truth—God’s awful face 


unveiled. 


No change need be in all that we hold dear; 

Love, Virtue, Knowledge, Beauty—all are 
here. 

One Hope is gone, but in its train one Fear. 


The sea-wind blows as fresh; the ocean 
heaves 

As blue and buoyant; Nature nowhere 
grieves ; 

As bright a green is on the forest leaves. 


Larks sing and roses still are odorous, 
Art, Poetry, and Music still for us, 
And Woman just as fair and marvellous. 


And if the earth with endless fray is rife, 
Acknowledge in the universal strife 


The zest of this, the seed of higher, life! 


Evil is here 2?’ That’s work for us to do. 
The Old is dying ? Let’s beget the New. 
And Death awatts us 2? Rest is but our due. 
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CLXXI—One’s God should be the Best one 
Knows. 


ELIGIOUS people say solemnly, as 
if we doubted it, that “‘He that 


cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that 
seek Him ”’; and that “‘ A man who preaches 
that Jesus Christ is not God is virtually out 
of the pale of Christian communion.” We 
entirely agree with them; but we want to 
know what they mean by God. Now on this 
matter the state of their thoughts is, to say 
the truth, extremely vague; but what they 
really do at bottom mean by God is, in 
general: the best one knows. And this is the 
soundest definition they will ever attain; yet 
scientifically it is not a satisfying definition, 
for clearly the best one knows differs for 
everybody. So they have to be more precise; 
and when they collect themselves a little, they 
find that they mean by God a magnified and 
non-natural man. But this, again, they can 
hardly say in so many words. Therefore, at 
last; when they are pressed, they collect 
themselves all they can, and make a great 
effort, and out they come with their piece 
of science: God is a Great Personal First 
Cause who thinks and loves, the moral and 
intelligent Governor of the universe. But this 
piece of science of theirs we will have nothing 
to say to, for we account it quite hollow; 
and we say, and have shown (we think), that 
the Bible, rightly read, will have nothing to 
say to it either. Yet the whole pinch of the 
matter is here; until we are agreed as to 
what we mean by God, we can never, in 
discussing religious questions, understand 
one another or discuss seriously. 

Eternal, thou bast been our refuge from one 
generation to another! If we define the 
Eternal to ourselves as “‘a Great Personal 
First Cause who thinks and loves, the moral 
and intelligent Governor of the universe,” 
we can never verify that this has from age to 
age been a refuge to men. But if we define 
the Eternal as “the enduring Power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness,” 
then we can know and feel the truth of what 
we say when we declare: Eternal thou hast 
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been our refuge from one generation to another! 
For in all the history of man we can verify 
it. Righteousness has been salvation; and to 
verify the God of Israel in man’s long history 
is the most animating, the most exalting and 
the most pure of delights. Blessed 15 the 
nation whose God is the Eternal! is a text, 
indeed, of which the world offers to us the 
most inexhaustible and the most marvellous. 
illustration. 


CLXXII—Let your God be whatever you can 
Verify of Good in the W orld. 


REE as is his use of anthropomorphic 
risssuis Israel had far too keen a sense 

of reality not to shrink, when he comes 
anywhere near to the notion of exact speaking 
about God, from affirmation, from professing 
to know a whit more than he does know. 
“* Lo, these are skirts of his ways,” he says of 
what he has experienced, “‘ but how litile a 
portion 1s known of him!” And again: “ The 
secret things belong unto the Eternal our God; 
but the revealed things belong unto us and 
to our children for ever: that we may do all 
the words of this law.”? How different from 
our licence of full and particular statement: 
“A Personal First Cause who thinks and 
loves, the moral and intelligent Governor of 
the universe ”! Israel knew, concerning the 
eternal not ourselves, that it was “a power 
that made for righteousness.” This was 
revealed to Israel and his children, and 
through them to the world; all the rest 
about the eternal not ourselves was this 
power’s own secret. And all Israel’s language 
about this power, except that it makes for 
righteousness, is approximate language—the 
language of poetry and eloquence, thrown 
out at a vast object of our consciousness not 
fully apprehended by it, but extending 
infinitely beyond it. 

This, however, was. “a revealed thing,” 
Israel said, to him and to his children: “ the 
Eternal not ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness.” And now, then, let us go to the 
masses with what Israel really did say, 
instead of what our popular and our learned 
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religion may choose to make him say. Let us 
announce, not: “ There rules a Great Per- 
sonal First Cause, who thinks and loves, the 
moral and intelligent Governor of the 
universe, and therefore study your Bible and 
learn to obey this! ”’ No; but let us announce: 
“There rules an enduring Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness, and 
therefore study your Bible and learn to obey 
this.” For if we announce the other instead, 
and they reply: “ First let us verify that there 
rules a Great Personal First Cause, who 
thinks and loves, the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the universe,’’—what are we to 
answer? We cannot answer. 

But if, on the other hand, they ask: 
“* How are we to verify that there rules an 
enduring Power, not ourselves, which makes 
for righteousness? ”’—we may answer at once: 
““ How? why, as you verify that fire burns— 
by experience! Disbelieve it, and you will 
find out your mistake as surely as, if you 
disbelieve that fire burns and put your hand 
into the fire, you will find out your mistake. 
Believe it, and you will find the benefit of it.” 
This is the first experience. 

But then the masses may go on, and say: 
“* Why, however, even if there zs an enduring 
Power, not ourselves, that makes for right- 
eousness, should we study the Bible that we 
may learn to obey him? Will not other 
teachers or books do as well? ” And here again 
the answer is: “‘ Why?—why, because this 
Power is revealed in Israel and the Bible, and 
not by other teachers and books! That is, 
there is infinitely more of him there, he is 
plainer and easier to come at, and incom- 
parably more impressive. If you want to 
know plastic art, you go to the Greeks; if you 
want to know science, you go to the Aryan 
genius. And why? Because they have the 
speciality for these things; for making us feel 
what they are and giving us an enthusiasm 
for them. Well, and so have Israel and the 
Bible a speciality for righteousness, for 
making us feel what it is and giving us an 
enthusiasm for it. And, to this end, take a 
course of the Bible first and then a course of 
Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, Jeremy 
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Bentham, and Mr Herbert Spencer; see 
which has most effe¢t, which satisfies you 
most, which gives you most moral force. 
Why, the Bible is of such avail for teaching 
righteousness that even to those who come 
to it with all sorts of false notions about the 
God of the Bible, it yet does teach righteous- 
ness, and fills them with the love of it; how 
much more those who come to it with a true 
notion about the God of the Bible!’ And 


this is the second experience. 


CLXXIII1—Goodness is the Ultimate Reality 
for Human Reason and the Human Will. 


E does not know what evil is, or what 
H good is, who thinks any ground re- 

mains to be occupied, after saying 
that evil is to be shunned as evil. I doubt 
not he is led by the desire to insert the ele- 
ment of personality of Deity; but nothing is 
added. He who loves goodness, lives with 
God. Euripides rightly said :— 


Goodness and being in the Gods are one; 
He who imputes ill to them makes them none. 


Everything is superficial and perishes 
but love and truth only. Man, though in 
brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on his 
way to all that is good and true. 

The final solution in which scepticism is 
lost, is in the moral sentiment, which never 
forfeits its supremacy. All moods may be 
safely tried, and their weight allowed to all 
objeCtions: the moral sentiment as easily 
outweighs them all, as any one of them. This 
is the drop which balances the sea. 

When Jacob Boehme asserts that in some 
sort love is greater than God, his heart beats 
so high that the thumping against his leathern 
coat is audible across the centuries. 

Ethical science was new and vacant when 
Plato could write thus:—‘ Of all whose 
arguments are left to the men of the present 
time, no one has ever yet condemned in- 
justice, or praised justice, otherwise than as 
respects the repute, honours, and emolu- 
ments arising therefrom; while, as respects 
either of them in itself, and subsisting by its 
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own power in the soul of the possessor, and 
concealed both from gods and men, no one 
has yet sufficiently investigated, either in 
poetry or prose writings, how that injustice 
is the greatest of all the evils that the soul 
has within it, and justice the greatest good.” 

Plato affirms the coincidence of science 
and virtue; for vice can never know itself 
and virtue, but virtue knows both itself and 
vice. The eye attested that justice was best, 
as long as it was profitable; Plato affirms that 
it 1s profitable throughout; that the profit 
is intrinsic, though the just conceal his 
justice from gods and men; that it is better 
to suffer injustice than to do it; that the 
sinner ought to covet punishment; that the 
lie was more hurtful than homicide; that the 
order or proceeding of nature was from the 
mind to the body, and, though a sound body 
cannot restore an unsound mind, yet a 
good soul can, by its virtue, render the body 
the best possible. 

These thoughts, in sparkles of light, had 
appeared often to pious and to poetic souls; 
but this well-bred, all-knowing Greek geo- 
meter comes with command, gathers them 
all up into rank and gradation, the Euclid 
of holiness. Before all men he saw the 
intelle€tual values of the moral sentiment. 


CLXXIV—Tennyson’s “Ancient Sage’ teaches 
that the Ultimate Facts of Existence 
cannot be proved, but that tf we exercise 
Faith against all Appearance, and do 
Right, we shall grow in Vision. 


HOU canst not prove that thou art 
body alone, 


Nor canst thou prove that thou art 

spirit alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in 
one: 

‘Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no, 

Nor yet that thou art mortal;—nay, my 
son, 

‘Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with 
thee, 

Am not thyself in converse with thyself. 
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For nothing worthy proving can be proven, 

Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of 
Faith! 


She reels not in the storm of warring words, 

She brightens et jthe clash “oF "Yes 2nd 
6¢ No,” 

She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ the 
Worst, 

She feels the Sun is hid but for a night, 

She spies the summer thro’ the winter bud, 

She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 

She hears the lark within the songless egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wail’d 
“* Mirage ””! 


“* And idle gleams will come and go, 
But still the clouds remain ”’; 


The clouds themselves are children of the 
Sun. 


“¢ And Night and Shadow rule below 
When only Day should reign.” 


And Day and Night are children of the Sun, 

And idle gleams to thee are light to me. 

Some say, the Light was father of the Night, 

And some, the Night was father of the Light. 

No night, no day!—I touch thy world 
again ;— 

No ill, no good! Such counter-terms, my 
son, 

Are border-races, holding each its own 

By endless war: but night enough is there 

In yon dark city: get thee back:... 


Let be thy wail and help thy fellow men, 

And make thy gold thy vassal, not thy king, 

And send the day into the darken’d heart; 

Nor list for guerdon in the voice of men— 

A dying echo from a falling wall; 

Nor care—for Hunger hath the evil eye— 

To vex the noon with fiery gems, or fold 

Thy presence in the silk of sumptuous 
looms; 

Nor roll thy viands on a luscious tongue, 
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Nor drown thyself with flies in honeyed 
wine; 

Nor thou be rageful, like a handled bee, 

And lose thy life by usage of thy sting; 

Nor harm an adder thro’ the lust for harm, 

Nor make a snail’s horn shrink for wanton- 
ness ; 

And more—think well! Do-well will follow 
thought, 

And in the fatal sequence of this world 

An evil thought may soil thy children’s 


blood; 

But curb the beast would cast thee in the 
mire, 

And leave the hot swamp of voluptuous- 
ness, 


A cloud between the Nameless and thyself, 

And lay thine uphill shoulder to the wheel, 

And climb the Mount of Blessing, whence 
if thou 

Look higher, then, perchance, thou mayest— 
beyond 

A hundred ever-rising mountain lines, 

And past the range of Night and Shadow— 
see 

The high-heaven dawn of more than mortal 
day 

Strike on the Mount of Vision. 


CLXXV—Under the guise of Theological 
Axioms, Spinoza gives expression to deep 
Principles of Moral Intuttion, 


HE mind can bring it about that all 
bodily modifications or images of 
things may be referred to the idea of 

God. 

He who clearly and distinétly understands 
himself and his emotions loves God, and so 
much the more in proportion as he more 
understands himself and his emotions. 

This love towards God must hold the 
chief place in the mind. 

God is without passions, neither is he 
affected by any emotion of pleasure or pain. 

No one can hate God. 

He who loves God cannot endeavour that 
God should love him in return. 
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This love towards God cannot be stained 
by the emotion of envy or jealousy; con- 
trariwise, it is the more fostered, in propor- 
tion as we conceive a greater number of men 
to be joined to God by the same bond of 
love. 

The mind can only imagine anything, or 
remember what is past, while the body 
endures. 

Nevertheless, in God there is necessarily 
an idea, which expresses the essence of this 
or that human body under the form of 
eternity. 

The human mind cannot be absolutely 
destroyed with the body, but there remains 
of it something which is eternal. 

The more we understand particular 
things, the more do we understand God. 

The highest endeavour of the mind, and 
the highest virtue, is to understand things by - 
intuition. 

In proportion as the mind is more capable 
of understanding things by intuition, it de- 
sires more so to understand things. 

From intuition arises the highest possible 
mental acquiescence. 

The endeavour or desire to know things 
by intuition cannot arise from opinion, but 
from reason. 

Whatsoever the mind understands under 
the form of eternity, it does not understand 
by virtue of conceiving the present actual 
existence of the body, but by virtue of con- 
ceiving the essence of the body under the 
form of eternity. 

Our mind, in so far as it knows itself 
and the body under the form of eternity, has 
to that extent necessarily a knowledge of 
God, and knows that it is in God, and is 
conceived through God. 

Intuition depends on the mind, as its 
formal cause, in so far as the mind itself is 
eternal. 

Whatsoever we understand by intuition, 
we take delight in, and our delight is accom- 
panied by the idea of God as cause. 

The intellectual love of God, which 
arises from intuition, is eternal. 


The mind is, only while the body endures, 
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subject to those emotions which are attribu- 
table to passions. 

God loves himself with an infinite intel- 
lectual love. 

The intelle€tual love of the mind towards 
God is that very love of God whereby God 
loves himself, not in so far as he is infinite, 
but in so far as he can be explained through 
the essence of the human mind regarded 
under the form of eternity; in other words, 
the intellectual love of the mind towards 
God is part of the infinite love wherewith 
God loves himself. 

There is nothing in nature which is 
contrary to this intellectual love, or which 
can take it away. 

In proportion as the mind understands 
more things by reason and intuition, it is less 
subject to those emotions which are evil, and 
stands in less fear of death. 

He who possesses a body capable of the 
greatest number of aCtivities possesses a soul 
whereof the greatest part is eternal. 

In proportion as each thing possesses 
more of perfection, so is it more active, and 
less passive; and, vice versd, in proportion 
as it is more active, so is it more perfect. 

Even if we did not know that our mind 
is eternal, we should still consider as of 
primary importance piety and religion, and 
generally all things which are attributable to 
courage and high-mindedness. 

Blessedness is not the reward of virtue, 
but virtue itself; neither do we rejoice 
therein because we control our lusts, but, 
contrariwise, because we rejoice therein we 
are able to control our lusts. 


CLXXV1—The World of the Senses seems Real 
until one has ascended to the World of 
Moral Ideas; then the Sense-W orld 1s dis- 


covered to be a mere Shadow-Existence. 


$e ND now,” I said, “let me show in a 
Ate how far our nature is en- 
lightened or unenlightened: Behold! 
human beings living in an underground den, 


which has a mouth open towards the light 
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and reaching all along the den; here they 
have been from their childhood, and have 
their legs and necks chained so that they 
cannot move, and can only see before them, 
being prevented by the chains from turning 
round their heads. Above and behind them 
a fire is blazing at a distance, and between 
the fire and the prisoners there is a raised 
way; and you will see, if you look, a low wall 
built along the way, like the screen which 
marionette players have in front of them, 
over which they show the puppets.” 
seen 

“‘ And do you see,” I said, “‘ men passing 
along the wall carrying all sorts of vessels, 
and statues and figures of animals made of 
wood and stone and various materials, which 
appear over the wall? Some of them are talk- 
ing, others silent.” 

“You have shown me a strange image, 
and they are strange prisoners.”’ 

“Like ourselves,” I replied; “and they 
see only their own shadows, or the shadows 
of one another, which the fire throws on the 
opposite wall of the cave.” 

“True. How could they see anything 
but the shadows if they were never allowed 
to move their heads? ” 

“And of the obje€ts which are being 
carried in like manner they would only see 
the shadows? ” 

66 Yes.”’ 

“¢ And if they were able to converse with 
one another, would they not suppose that 
they were naming what was aCtually before 
them? 7’ 

Very tne: 

“And suppose, further, that the prison 
had an echo which came from the other side, 
would they not be sure to fancy, when one 
of the passers-by spoke, that the voice which 
they heard came from the passing shadow? ” 

““ No question.” 

“To them, the truth would be literally 
nothing but the shadows of the images.” 

* Lhatas certain.” 

‘¢ And now look again, and see what will 
naturally follow if the prisoners are released 
and disabused of their error. At first, when 
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any of them is liberated and compelled sud- 
denly to stand up and turn his neck round 
and walk and look towards the light, he will 
suffer sharp pains; the glare will distress him, 
and he will be unable to see the realities of 
which in his former state he had seen the 
shadows; and then conceive some one saying 
to him, that what he saw before was anillusion, 
but that now, when he is approaching nearer 
to being, and his eye is turned towards more 
real existence, he has a clearer vision,—what 
will be his reply? And you may further 
imagine that his instructor is pointing to the 
objects as they pass, and requiring him to 
name them: will he not be perplexed? Will he 
not fancy that the shadows which he formerly 
saw are truer than the objeCts which are now 
shown to him? ” . 

pe “Bar truer.” 

Fc “ And if he is compelled to look straight 
at the light, will he not have a pain in his 
eyes which will make him turn away to take 
refuge in the objects of vision which he can 
see, and which he will conceive to be in 
reality clearer than the things which are now 
being shown to him? ” 

Patrues: 

** And suppose once more, that he is re- 
luGtantly dragged up a steep and rugged 
ascent, and held fast until he is forced into 
the presence of the sun himself, is he not 
likely to be pained and irritated? When he 
approaches the light his eyes will be dazzled, 
and he will not be able to see anything at all 
of what are now called realities.” 

“¢ Not allin a moment.” 

“ He will require to grow accustomed to 
the sight of the upper world. And first he 
will see the shadows best, next the refleCtions 
of men and other objects in the water, and 
then the obje€ts themselves; then he will 
gaze upon the light of the moon and the 
stars and the spangled heaven; and he will 
see the sky and the stars by night better than 
the sun or the light of the sun by day.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Last of all he will be able to see the 
sun, and not mere refleCtions of him in the 
water, but he will see him in his own proper 
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place, and not in another; and he will con- 
template him as he is.” 

“Certainly.” 

““ He will then proceed to argue that this 
is he who gives the season and the years, and 
is the guardian of all that is in the visible 
world, and in a certain way the cause of all 
things which he and his fellows have been 
accustomed to behold.” 

“ Clearly, he would first see the sun and 
then reason about him.” 

“And when he remembered his old 
habitation, and the wisdom of the den and 
his fellow-prisoners, do you not suppose that 
he would felicitate himself on the change, and 
pity them? ” 

* Certainly he would.” 

“* And if they were in the habit of con- 
ferring honours among themselves on those 
who were quickest to observe the passing 
shadows and to remark which of them went 
before, and which followed after, and which 
were together; and who were therefore 
best able to draw conclusions as to the future, 
do you think that he would care for such 
honours and glories, or envy the possessors 
of them? Would he not say with Homer, 


Better to be the poor servant of a poor master, 


and to endure anything, rather than think as 
they do and live after their manner? ” 

“* Yes, I think that he would rather suffer 
anything than entertain these false notions 
and live in this miserable manner.” 

“‘ Tmagine once more, such an one coming 
suddenly out of the sun to be replaced in his 
old situation; would he not be certain to have 
his eyes full of darkness? ” 

“To be sure.” 

“ And if there were a contest, and he had 
to compete in measuring the shadows with 
the prisoners who had never moved out of 
the den, while his sight was still weak, and 
before his eyes had become steady (and the 
time which would be needed to acquire this 
new habit of sight might be very consider- 
able), would he not be ridiculous? Men would 
say of him that up he went and down he 
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came without his eyes; and that it was 
better not even to think of ascending; and 
if anyone tried to loose another and lead 
him up to the light, let them only catch 
the offender, and they would put him to 
death.” 

“ No question.” 

“This entire allegory you may now 
append, dear Glaucon, to the previous argu- 
ment. ‘The prison-house is the world of 
sight, the light of the fire is the sun, and you 
will not misapprehend me if you interpret 
the journey upwards to be the ascent of the 
soul into the intelleCtual world, according to 
my poor belief, which, at your desire, I have 
expressed—whether rightly or wrongly God 
knows. But, whether false or true, my 
opinion is that in the world of knowledge 
the idea of good appears last of all, and is 
seen only with an effort; and, when seen, is 
also inferred to be the universal author of all 
things beautiful and right, parent of light and 
of the lord of light in this visible world, and 
the immediate source of reason and truth in 
the intelleCtual; and that this is the power 
upon which he who would act rationally, 
either in public or private life, must have his 


eye fixed.” 


CLXXVII—At the Outset of “ Cesar and 
Cleopatra,” Mr Shaw makes Mysticism 
the Keynote of Cesar’s Character. 


The blackness and stillness break softly into 
“silver mist and strange airs as the wind- 
swept harp of Memnon plays at the dawning 
of the moon. It rises full over the desert ; 
and a vast horizon comes into relief, 
broken by a huge shape which soon re- 
veals itself in the spreading radiance as a 
Sphinx pedestalled on the sands. The light 
still clears, until the upraised eyes of the 
image are distinguished looking straight 
forward and upward in infinite fearless 
vigil, and a mass of colour between its great 
paws defines itself as a heap of red poppies 
on which a girl lies motionless, her silken 
vest heaving gently and regularly with the 
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breathing of a dreamless sleeper, and her 
braided hair glittering 1n a shaft of moon- 
light like a bird’s wing. 

Suddenly there comes from afar a 
vaguely fearful sound (it might be the 
bellow of a Minotaur softened by great dis- 
tance), and Memnon’s music stops. Silence: 
then a few faint bigh-ringing trumpet 
notes. Then silence again. Then a man 
comes from the south with stealing steps, 
ravished by the mystery of the night, all 
wonder, and halts, lost 1m contemplation 
opposite the left flank of the Sphinx, 
whose bosom, with its burden, is hidden 
from him by its massive shoulder. 


Tue Man: 
Hail, Sphinx: Salutation from Julius Cesar! 
I have wandered in many lands, seeking 
the lost regions from which my birth into 
this world exiled me, and the company of 
creatures such as I myself. I have found 
flocks and pastures, men and cities, but 
no other Cesar; no air native to me, no 
man kindred to me, none who can do my 
day’s deed and think my night’s thought. 
In the little world yonder, Sphinx, my 
place is as high as yours in this great desert; 
only I wander, and you sit still; I conquer, 
and you endure; I work and wonder, you 
watch and wait; I look up and am dazzled, 
look down and am darkened, look round 
and am puzzled, whilst your eyes never 
turn from looking out—out of the world— 
to the lost region—the home from which 
we have strayed. Sphinx, you and I, stran- 
gers to the race of men, are no strangers to 
one another: have I not been conscious of 
you and of this place since I was born? 
Rome is a madman’s dream: this is my 
Reality. These starry lamps of yours I 
have seen from afar in Gaul, in Britain, in 
Spain, in Thessaly, signalling great secrets 
to some eternal sentinel below, whose post 
I never could find. And here at last is their 
sentinel—an image of the constant and 
immortal part of my life, silent, full of 
thoughts, alone in the silver desert. Sphinx, 
Sphinx: Ihave climbed mountains at 
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night to hear in the distance the stealthy 
footfall of the winds that chase your sands 
in forbidden play—our invisible children, 
O Sphinx, laughing in whispers. My way 
hither was the way of destiny; for [am he 
of whose genius you are the symbol: part 
brute, part woman and part god—nothing 
of man in me at all. Have I read your 


riddle, Sphinx? 


Tue Girt (who has wakened and peeped 
cautiously from her nest to see who is 
Speaking) : 

Old gentleman! 


Casar (starting violently, and clutching bis 
sword): 
Immortal gods! 


Tue Girt: 


Old gentleman: don’t run away! 


Camsar (stupefied): 
j-Old> gentleman: don’t run - away”! 
This! to Julius Cesar! 


Tue Girt (urgently): 
Old gentleman! 


Camsar: 
Sphinx: you presume on your centuries! 
I am younger than you, though your 
voice is but a girl’s voice as yet. 


Tue Girv: 
Climb up here, quickly; or the Romans 
will come and eat you. 


Casar (running forward past the Sphinx’s 
shoulder, and seeing ber): 
A child at its breast! a divine child! 


Tue Girt: 
Come up quickly. You must get up at its 
side and creep round. 


Czsar (amazed): 
- Who are you? 


Tue GIRL: 
Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. 
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Casar: 
Queen of the Gypsies, you mean. 


CLEOPATRA: 
You must not be disrespectful to me, or 
_ the Sphinx will let the Romans eat you. 
Come up. It is quite cosy here. 


Cmsar (to himself): 
What a dream! What a magnificent 
dream! Only let me not wake, and I will 
conquer ten continents to pay for dreaming 
it out to the end. [He climbs to the Sphinx’s 
flank, and presently reappears to her on the 
pedestal, stepping round tts right shoulder. | 


CLEOPATRA: 

Take care. That’s right. Now sit down: 
you may have its other paw. [She seats 
herself comfortably on its left paw. It is 
very powerful and will protect us; but 
[shivering and with plaintive loneliness] it 
would not take any notice of me or keep 
me company. I am glad you have come: I 
was very lonely. Did you happen to see a 
white cat anywhere? 


Camsar (sitting slowly down on the right paw 
in extreme wonderment): 
Have you lost one? 


CLEOPATRA: 

Yes, the sacred white cat: is it not dread- 
ful? I brought him here to sacrifice him 
to the Sphinx; but when we got a little 
way from the city a black cat called him, 
and he jumped outof myarms and ran away 
toit. Do you think that the black cat can 
have been my great-great-great-grand- 
mother? 


Camsar (staring at her): 
Your great-great -great- grandmother ! 
Well, why not? Nothing would surprise 
me on this night of nights. 


CLEOPATRA: , 
I think it must have been. My great- 
grandmother’s great-grandmother was a 
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black kitten of the sacred white cat; and 
the river Nile made her his seventh wife. 
That is why my hair is so wavy. And I 
always want to be let do as I like, no mat- 
ter whether it is the will of the gods or 
not: that is because my blood is made with 
Nile water. 


Caesar: 
What are you doing here at this time of 
night? Do you live here? 


CLEOPATRA: 

Of course not: I am the Queen; and I 
shall live in the Palace at Alexandria when 
I have killed my brother, who drove me 
out of it. When I am old enough I shall 
do just what I like. I shall be able to poison 
the slaves and see them wriggle, and pre- 
tend to Ftatateeta that she is going to be 
put into the fiery furnace. 


Casar: 
Hm! Meanwhile why are you not at home 
and in.bed? 


CLEOPATRA: 
Because the Romans are coming to eat us 
all. You are not at home and in bed, either. 


Caisar (with conviction) : 
Yes Iam. I live in a tent; and J am now 
in that tent, fast asleep and dreaming. Do 
you suppose that I believe you are real, 
you impossible little dream witch? 


Creopatra (giggling and leaning trustfully 
towards him): 
You are a funny old gentleman. I like 
you. 


Czmsar: 
Ah, that spoils the dream. Why don’t you 
dream that I am young? 


CLEOPATRA: 
I wish you were; only I think I should be 
more afraid of you. I like men, especially 
young men with round strong arms; but I 
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am afraid of them. You are old and rather 
thin and stringy; but you have a nice 
voice; and I like to have somebody to talk 
to, though I think you are a little mad. It 
is the moon that makes you talk to yourself 
in that silly way. 

Camsar: 

What! you heard that, did you? I was 

saying my prayers to the great Sphinx. 


CLXXVIII—Absolute Badness 15) Absolute 
Death. 


E who does a good deed is instantly 
H ennobled. He who does a mean deed 

is by the aCtion itself contracted. He 
who puts off impurity, thereby puts on purity. 
If a man is at heart just, then in so far is he 
God; the safety of God, the immortality of 
God, the majesty of God, do enter into that 
man with justice. If a man dissemble, de- 
ceive, he deceives himself, and goes out 
of acquaintance with his own being. A man, 
in the view of absolute goodness, adores, 
with total humility. The man who renounces 
himself comes to himself. 

See how this rapid intrinsic energy 
worketh everywhere, righting wrongs, cor- 
recting appearances, and bringing up facts 
to a harmony with thoughts. By it a man is 
made the Providence to himself, dispensing 
good to his goodness, and evil to his sin. 
Character is always known. Thefts never 
enrich; alms never impoverish; murder will 
speak out of stone walls. The least admixture 
of a lie—for example, the taint of vanity, 
any attempt to make a good impression, a 
favourable appearance—will instantly vitiate 
the effect. But speak the truth, and all nature 
and all spirits help you with unexpected 
furtherance. Speak the truth, and all things 
alive or brute are vouchers, and the very 
roots of the grass underground there do 
seem to stir and move to bear you witness. 

All evil is so much death or nonentity. 
Benevolence is absolute and real. So much 
benevolence as a man hath, so much life 
hath he. For all things proceed out of this . 
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Same spirit, which is differently named love, 
justice, temperance, in its different appli- 
cations, just as the ocean receives different 
names on the several shores which it washes. 
All things proceed out of the same spirit, 
and all things conspire with it. While a man 
seeks good ends, he is strong by the whole 
strength of nature. In so far as he roves from 
these ends, he bereaves himself of power, or 
auxiliaries; his being shrinks out of all 
remote channels, he becomes less and_ less, 
a mote, a point, until absolute badness is 
absolute death. 

The perception of this law of laws awakens 
in the mind a sentiment which we call the 
religious sentiment, and which makes our 
highest happiness. Wonderful is its power to 
charm and to command. It is a mountain air. 
It is the embalmer of the world. It is myrrh 
and storax, and chlorine and rosemary. It 
makes the sky and the hills sublime, and the 
silent song of the stars is it. By it is the 
universe made safe and habitable, not 
by science or power. Thought may work 
cold and intransitive in things, and find no 
end or unity; but the dawn of the sentiment 
of virtue on the heart gives and is the 
assurance that Law is sovereign over all 
natures; and the worlds, time, space, eter- 
nity, do seem to break out into joy. 

This sentiment is divine and deifying. 
It is the beatitude of man. It makes him 
illimitable. Through it the soul first knows it- 
self. It corre€ts the capital mistake of the 
infant man, who seeks to be great by fol- 
lowing the great, and hopes to derive ad- 
vantages from another—by showing the 
fountain of all good to be in himself, and 
that he, equally with every man, is an inlet 
into the deeps of Reason. When he says, “‘ I 
ought’; when love warms him; when he 
chooses, warned from on high, the good and 
great deed; then deep melodies wander 
through his soul from Supreme Wisdom. 
Then he can worship, and be enlarged by his 
worship; for he can never go behind this 
sentiment. In the sublimest flights of the 
soul re€titude is never surmounted, love is 
never outgrown. 
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CLXXIX—Our Valours are our best Gods. 


N what prayers do men allow themselves! 
That which they call a holy office is not 
so much as brave and manly. Prayer looks 
abroad and asks for some foreign addition 
to come through some foreign virtue, and 
loses itself in endless mazes of natural and 
supernatural, and mediatorial and miracu- 
lous. Prayer that craves a particular commo- 
dity, anything less than all good, is vicious. 
Prayer is the contemplation of the faéts of 
life from the highest point of view. It is the 
soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant soul. 
The prayer of the farmer kneeling in his 
field to weed it, the prayer of the rower 
kneeling with the stroke of his oar, are true 
prayers heard throughout nature, though for 
cheap ends. Caratach, in Fletcher’s Bonduca, 
when admonished to inquire the mind of the 
god Audate, replies, 


His hidden meaning lies in our endeavours; 
Our valours are our best gods. 


Another sort of false prayers are our 
regrets. Discontent is the want of self- 
reliance; it is infirmity of will. Regret 
calamities if you can thereby help the suf- 
ferer; if not, attend your own work, and 
already the evil begins to be repaired. Our 
sympathy is just as base. We come to them 
who weep foolishly, and sit down and cry 
for company, instead of imparting to them 
truth and health in rough electric shocks, 
putting them once more in communication 
with their own reason. The secret of fortune 
is joy in our hands. Welcome evermore to 
gods and men is the self-helping man. For 
him all doors are flung wide; him all tongues 
greet, all honours crown, all eyes follow with 
desire. Our love goes out to him and 
embraces him because he did not need it. We 
solicitously and apologetically caress and 
celebrate him, because he held on his way and 
scorned our disapprobation. 

As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, 
so are their creeds a disease of the intelleét. 
They say with those foolish Israelites, “ Let 
not God speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, 
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speak any man with us, and we will obey.” 
Everywhere I am hindered of meeting God 
in my brother, because he has shut his own 
temple doors and recites fables merely of his 
brother’s, or his brother’s brother’s God. 
Such is Calvinism, Quakerism, and Sweden- 
borgism. 

It will happen for a time that the pupil 
will find his intelleCtual power has grown 
by the study of his master’s mind. But in all 
unbalanced minds, the classification is ido- 
lized, passes for the end, and not for a speedily 
exhaustible means, so that the walls of the 
system blend to their eye in the remote 
horizon with the walls of the universe; the 
luminaries of heaven seem to them hung on 
the arch their master built. They cannot 
imagine how you aliens have any right to see, 
—how you can see; “It must be somehow 
that you stole the light from us.” They do 
not yet perceive that light, unsystematic, 
indomitable, will break into any cabin, even 


into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call 


it their own. If they are honest and do well, 
presently their neat new pinfold will be too 
strait and low, will crack, will lean, will rot 
and vanish, and the immortal light, all young 
and joyful, million-orbed, million-coloured, 
will beam over the universe as on the first 
morning. 


CLXXX—The latter part of the Conversation 
in “ Fanny’s First Play,” between Mar- 
garet Knox, who has just been released 
from Prison, and her Mother and Father. 
Having intended no wrong, Margaret 1s 
not ashamed, but, on the contrary, delights 
in her enriched Experience of real Life and 
of inward Liberty. 

MaArGartT: 

All the rest was dreadful. I was rushed 
through the streets to the police station. 
They kicked me with their knees; they 
twisted my arms; they taunted and in- 
sulted me; they called me vile names: 
and I told them what I thought of them, 
and provoked them to do their worst. 
There’s one good thing about being hard 
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hurt: it makes you sleep. I slept in that 
filthy cell with all the other “ drunks ” 
sounder than I should have slept at home. 
I can’t describe what I felt next morning: 
it was hideous: but the police were quite 
jolly; and everybody said it was a bit of 
English fun, and talked about last year’s 
boat-race night, when it had been a great 
deal worse. I was black and blue and sick 
and wretched. But the strange thing was 
that I wasn’t sorry; and I’m not sorry. 
And I don’t feel that 1 did anything 
wrong, really. Now that it’s all over Pm 
rather proud of it; though I know now 
that I’m not a lady, though whether that’s 
because we’re only shop-keepers or because 
nobody’s really a lady except when they’re 
treated like ladies, I don’t know. 


Mrs Knox (lost in wonder): 
But how could you bring yourself to do it, 
Margaret? I’m not blaming you. I only 
want to know. How could you bring your- 
self to do it? . 


MarcaretT: 
I can’t tell you. I don’t understand it 
myself. The prayer meeting set me free, 
somehow. I should never have done it if 
it were not for the prayer meeting. 


Mrs Knox (deeply horrified): 
Oh, don’t say such a thing as that! I 
know that prayer can set us free; though 
you could never understand me when I 
told you so; but it sets us free for good, not 
for evil. 


MaArGareET: 

Then I suppose what I did was not evil, 
or else I was set free for evil as well as 
good. As father says, you can’t have any- 
thing both ways at once. When I was at 
home and at school I was what you call 
good; but I wasn’t free. And when I got 
free I was what most people would call 
not good. But I see no harm in what I did, 
though I see plenty in what other people 
did to me. ; 
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Mrs Knox: 
I hope you don’t think yourself a heroine 
of romance. 


Marcarer: 
Oh no, I’m a heroine of reality, if you call 
me a heroine at all. And reality is pretty 
brutal—pretty filthy—when you come to 
grips with it. Yet it’s glorious all the 
same. It’s so real and satisfaCtory. 


Mrs Knox: 
I don’t like this spirit in you, Margaret. 
I don’t like your talking to me in that 
tone. 


Marcaret (rising with cubbish restlessness, and 
shaking her head) : 
It’s no use, mother. I don’t care for you 
and papa any the less; but I shall never get 
back to the old way of talking again. I’ve 
made a sort of descent into hell— 


Mrs Knox: 
Margaret! Such a word! 


Marcaret: 
You should have heard all the words that 
were flying round that night. You should 
mix a little with people who don’t know 
any other words. But when I said that 
about a descent into hell I was not swear- 
ing. | was in earnest, like a preacher. 


Mrs Knox: 
A preacher utters them in a reverent tone 
of voice. 


MarcarstT: 

I know: the tone that shows they don’t 
mean anything real to him. They usen’t to 
mean anything real to me. Now hell is as 
real to me as a turnip; and I suppose I 
shall always speak of it like that. Anyhow, 
I have been there; and it seems to me now 
that nothing is worth doing but redeeming 
people from it. 
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Mrs Knox: ; 
They are redeemed already if they choose 
to believe it. 


Marcaret: 
What’s the use of that if they don’t choose 
to believe? You don’t believe it yourself, 
or you wouldn’t pay policemen to twist 
their arms. What’s the good of pretend- 

. ing? That’s all our respectability is—pre- 
tending, pretending, pretending. Thank 
heaven I’ve had it knocked out of me once 


for all! 


Mrs Knox (greatly agitated): 

Margaret: don’t talk like that. I can’t 
bear to hear you talking wickedly. I can 
bear to hear the children of this world 
talking vainly and foolishly in the language 
of this world. But when I hear you justi- 
fying your wickedness in the words of 
grace, it’s too horrible: it sounds like the 
devil making fun of religion. I’ve tried to 
bring you up to learn the happiness of 
religion. I’ve waited for you to find out 
that happiness is within ourselves and 
doesn’t come from outward pleasures. 
I’ve prayed oftener than you think that 
you might be enlightened. But if all my 
hopes and all my prayers are to come to 
this, that you mix up my very words and 
thoughts with the promptings of the 
devil, then I don’t know what I shall do: 
I don’t indeed—indeed: it’Il kill me. 


Marcarit: 
You shouldn’t have prayed for me to be 
enlightened if you didn’t want me to be 
enlightened. If the truth were known, I 
suspect we all want our prayers to be 
answered only by halves: the agreeable 

- halves. Your prayer didn’t get answered by 
halves, mother. You’ve got more than you 
bargained for in the way of enlightenment. 
I shall never be the same again. I shall 
never speak in the old way again. I’ve 
been set free from this silly little hole of a 
house and all its pretences. I know now 
that I am stronger than you and than Papa. 
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I haven’t found that happiness of yours 
that is within yourself; but I’ve found 
strength. For good or evil I am set free; 
and none of the things that used to hold 
me can hold me now. 


[Knox comes back, unable to bear his sus- 


pense. | 


Knox: 
How long more are you going to keep me 
waiting, Amelia? Do you think I’m made of 
iron? What’s the girl done? What are we 
going to do? 


Mrs Knox: 
She’s beyond my control, Joe, and beyond 
yours. I can’t even pray for her now; for 
I don’t know rightly what to pray for. 


Knox: 
Don’t talk nonsense, woman: is this a time 
to talk of praying? Does anybody know ? 
That’s what we have to consider now. If 
only we can keep it dark, I don’t care for 
anything else. 


Marcareit: 
Don’t hope for that, father. Mind: Pll 
tell everybody. It ought to be told. It 
must be told. 


Knox: 
Hold your tongue, you young hussy; or 
go out of my house this instant. 


MARGARET: 
I’m quite ready. [She takes her hat and 
turns to the door. | 


Kwox (throws himself in front of it) : 


Here: where are you going? 


Mrs Knox (rising): 
You mustn’t turn her out, Joe! I'll go 
with her if she goes. 
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Knox: 
Who wants to turn her out? But is she 
going to ruin us? To let everybody know 
of her disgrace and shame? To tear me 
down from the position I’ve made for 


myself and you by forty years’ hard strug- 

gling? . 

MarcaretT: 
Yes: ’m going to tear it all down. It 
stands between us and everything. I’ll 
tell everybody. 


Knox: 
Magsy, my child: don’t bring your father’s 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. ‘There’s 
only one thing I care about in the world— 
to keep this dark. I’m your father. I ask 
you here on my knees—in the dust, so to 
speak—not to let it out. 


MARGARET: 


I'll tell everybody. 


[Knox, with a gesture of despair, rises and 
throws himself into the sofa, burrowing 
bis head in his hands. Mrs Knox tries 
to pray and cannot. Marcaret stands 


inflextble. | 


CLXXXI—A passage proving that no Being 
1s to be called Good except 1t embodies the 
Human Ideal of Morality. 


TAKE my stand on the acknowledged 

| principle of logic and of morality, that 
when we mean different things we have 
no right to call them by the same name, and 
to apply to them the same predicates, moral 
and intellectual. Language has no meaning 
for the words Just, Merciful, Benevolent, 
save that in which we predicate them of our 
fellow-creatures; and unless that is what we 
intend to express by them, we have no 
business to employ the words. If in affirming 
them of God we do not mean to affirm those 
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very qualities, differing only as greater in 
degree, we are neither philosophically nor 
morally entitled to affirm them at all. 

If it be said that the qualities are the 
same, but that we cannot conceive them as 
they are when raised to the infinite, I grant 
that we cannot adequately conceive them in 
one of their elements, their infinity. But 
we can conceive them in their other ele- 
ments, which are the very same in the in- 
finite as in the finite development. Anything 
carried to the infinite must have all the 
properties of the same thing as finite, except 
those which depend upon the finiteness. 

Among the many who have said that we 
cannot conceive infinite space, did anyone 
ever suppose that it is not space? That it does 
not possess all the properties by which space 
is charaCterized? Infinite space cannot be 
cubical or spherical, because these are 
modes of being bounded: but does anyone 
imagine that in ranging through it we 
might arrive at some region which was not 
extended; of which one part was not outside 
another; where, though no body intervened, 
motion was impossible; or where the sum of 
two sides of a triangle was less than the third 
side? 

The parallel assertion may be made 
respecting infinite goodness. What belongs to 
it as Infinite (or more properly as Absolute) I 
do not pretend to know; but I know that 
infinite goodness must be goodness, and that 
what is not consistent with goodness, is 
not consistent with infinite goodness. If in 
ascribing goodness to God I do not mean 
what I mean by goodness; if I do not mean 
the goodness of which I have some knowledge, 
but an incomprehensible attribute of an 
incomprehensible substance, which for aught 
I know may be a totally different quality 
from that which I love and venerate, what 
do I mean by calling it goodness? and what 
reason have I for venerating it? If I know 
nothing about what the attribute is, | can- 
not tell that it is a proper object of venera- 
tion. 

To say that God’s goodness may be 
different in kind from man’s goodness, what 
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is it but saying, with a slight change of 
phraseology, that God may possibly not be 
good? ‘To assert in words what we do not 
think in meaning is as suitable a definition 
as can be given of a moral falsehood. Besides, 
suppose that certain unknown attributes 
are ascribed to the Deity in a religion the 
external evidences of which are so conclusive 
to my mind, as effectually to convince me 
that it comes from God. Unless I believe 
God to possess the same moral’ attributes 
which I find, in however inferior a degree, in 
a good man, what ground of assurance have I 
ot God’s veracity? All trust in a revelation 
presupposes a conviction that God’s attri- 
butes are the same, in all but degree, with 
the best human attributes. 

If, instead of the “ glad tidings” that 
there exists a Being in whom all the excel- 
lences which the highest human mind can 
conceive, exist in a degree inconceivable to 
us, I am informed that the world is ruled by 
a being whose attributes are infinite, but 
what they are we cannot learn, nor what 
are the principles of his government, except 
that “the highest human morality we are 
capable of conceiving” does not san¢tion 
them; convince me of it and I will bear my 
fate as I may. But when I am told that I must 
believe this, and at the same time call this 
being by the names which express and affirm 
the highest human morality, I say in plain 
terms that I will not. Whatever power 
such a being may have over me, there is one 
thing which he shall not do; he shall not 
compel me to worship him. I will call no 
being good, who is not what I mean when I 
apply that epithet to my fellow-creatures; and 
if such a being can sentence me to hell for 
not so calling him, to hell I will go. 


CLXXXIl—Lmerson maintains that no Meta- 
morphosis can hide a God from a God. 


MPURE men consider life as it is re- 
| ives in opinions, events, and persons. 
They cannot see the action until it is 
done. Yet its moral element pre-existed in 
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the actor, and its quality as right or wrong 
it was easy to predict. 

No change of circumstances can repair a 
defeét of charafter. We boast our emanci- 
pation from many superstitions; but if we 
have broken any idols it is through a transfer 
of the idolatry. What have I gained, that I 
no longer immolate a bull to Jove or to Nep- 
tune, or a mouse to Hecate; that I do not 
tremble before the Eumenides, or the 
Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic Judg- 
ment-day—if I quake at opinion, the public 
opinion as we call it; or at the threat of 
assault, or contumely, or bad neighbours, or 
poverty, or mutilation, or at the rumour of 
revolution, or of murder? If I quake, what 
matters it what I quake at? 

Our proper vice takes form in one or 
another shape, according to the sex, age, or 
temperament of the person, and, if we are 
capable of fear, will readily find terrors. 
The covetousness or the malignity which 
saddens me when I ascribe it to society, is 
my own. I am always environed by myself. 
On the other part, rectitude is a perpetual 
victory, celebrated not by cries of joy but 
by serenity, which is joy fixed or habitual. 

Chara¢ter is nature in the highest form. 
It is of no use to ape it, or to contend with it. 

If it were possible to live in right rela- 
tions with men!—if we could abstain from 
asking anything of them, from asking their 
praise, or help, or pity, and content us with 
compelling them through the virtue of the 
eldest laws! Could we not pay our friend the 
compliment of truth, of silence, of forbear- 
ing? Need we be so eager to seek him? If 
we are related, we shall meet. It was a tra- 
dition of the ancient world that no meta- 
morphosis could hide a god from a god. 
What greatnesses have yet appeared are be- 
ginnings and encouragements to us in this 
direCtion. The history of those gods and 
saints which the world has written and then 
worshipped, are documents of character. 
The ages have exulted in the manners of a 
youth who owed nothing to fortune, and who 
was hanged at the Tyburn of his nation, who, 
by the pure quality of his nature, shed an 
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epic splendour around the facts of his death 
which has transfigured every particular into 
a universal symbol for the eyes of mankind. 

This is confusion, when the soul no longer 
knows its own, nor where its allegiance is 
due. Is there any religion but this, to know 
that wherever in the wide desert of being 
the holy sentiment we cherish has opened 
into a flower, it blooms for me? If none sees 
it, I see it; I am aware, if I alone, of the 
greatness of the fact. Whilst it blooms, I 
will keep sabbath. 


CLXXXITI—A Legend in which the Prophet 
Elijah mocks at those who worship a God 
that does not manifest himself when called 
upon; and in which an Answer to Prayer 
under Test Conditions 15 set up as the only 
Proof that Religion 1s True. 


ND it came to pass after many days, 
Ae the word of the Lord came to 

Elijah in the third year, saying, Go, 
show thyself unto Ahab; and I will send rain 
upon the earth. And Elijah went to show 
himself unto Ahab. And there was a sore 
famine in Samaria. 

And it came to pass, when Ahab saw 
Elijah, that Ahab said unto him, Art thou he 
that troubleth Israel? And Elijah answered, 
I have not troubled Israel; but thou, and 
thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken 
the commandments of the Lord, and thou 
hast followed Baalim. Now therefore, send, 
and gather to me all Israel unto Mount 
Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the 
groves four hundred, which eat at Jezebel’s 
table. 

So Ahab sent unto all the children of 
Israel, and gathered the prophets together 
unto Mount Carmel. 

And Elijah came unto all the people, and 
said, How long halt ye between two opinions? 
If the Lord be God, follow him: but if Baal, 
then follow him. And the people answered 
him not a word. 

Then said Elijah unto the people, I, even 
I only, remain a prophet of the Lord; but 
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Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty 
men. Let them therefore give us two bul- 
locks; and let them choose one bullock for 
themselves, and cut it in pieces, and lay it on 
wood, and put no fire under: and I will 
dress the other bullock, and lay it on wood, 
and put no fire under. And call ye on the 
name of your gods, and I will call on the 
mame of “the “Lord: and the God that 
answereth by fire, let him be God. 

And all the people answered and said, It 
is well spoken. 

And Elijah said unto the prophets of 
Baal, Choose you one bullock for yourselves, 
and dress it first; for ye are many; and call 
on the name of your gods, but put no fire 
under. 

And they took the bullock which was 
given them, and they dressed it, and called on 
the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon, saying, O Baal, hear us. But there was 
no voice, nor any that answered. And they 
leaped upon the altar which was made. 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah 
mocked them, and said, Cry aloud! for he is 
a god; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, 
or he is in a journey, or peradventure he 
sleepeth, and must be awaked. 

And they cried aloud, and cut themselves 
after their manner with knives and lancets, 
till the blood gushed out upon them. And it 
came to pass, when midday was past, and they 
prophesied until the time of the offering of 
the evening sacrifice, that there was neither 
voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regarded. 

And Elijah said unto all the people, Come 
near unto me. And all the people came near 
unto him. And he repaired the altar of the 
Lord that was broken down. And he took 
twelve stones, according to the number of 
the tribes of the sons of Jacob, unto whom 
the word of the Lord came, saying, Israel 
shall be thy name. And with the stones he 
built an altar in the name of the Lord: and 
he made a trench about the altar, as great as 
would contain two measures of seed. And he 
put the wood in order, and cut the bullock in 
pieces, and laid him on the wood, and said, 
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Fill four barrels with water, and pour it on 
the burnt sacrifice, and on the wood. 

And he said, Do it the second time. And 
they did it the second time. And he said, Do 
it the third time. And they did it the third 
time. And the water ran round about the 
altar; and he filled the trench also with 
water. 

And it came to pass at the time of the 
offering of the evening sacrifice, that Elijah 
the prophet came near, and said, Lord God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, let it be 
known this day that thou art God in Israel, 
and that I am thy servant, and that I have 
done all these things at thy word. Hear me, 
O Lord, hear me, that this people may know 
that thou art the Lord God, and that thou 
hast turned their heart back again. 

Then the fire of the Lord fell, and con- 
sumed the burnt sacrifice, and the wood, and 
the stones, and the dust, and licked up the 
water that was in the trench. And when all 
the people saw it, they fell on their faces: and 
they said, The Lord, he is the God; the Lord, 
he is the God. 


CLXXXIV—We must Fudge the Bible by our 
general Experience of Books and of Life. 


HERE is no doubt that we get an 

| impregnable ground for the Bible, 
and for recommending it to the world, 

if we put the construction on it which we 
propose. The only question is: Is this the 
right construction to put on it? Is it the 
construction which properly belongs to the 
Bible? And here, again, our appeal is to the 
same test which we have employed through- 
out, the only possible test for man to employ: 
the test of reason and experience. Given the 
Bible-documents, what, it is inquired, is the 
right construction to put upon them? Is it 
the construction we propose? Or is it the 
construction of the theologians, according to 
which the dogmas of the ‘Trinity, the 
Incarnation, the Atonement, and so on, are 
presupposed all through the Bible, are some- 
times latent, sometimes come more visibly to 
the surface, but are always there; and to 
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them every word in the Bible has reference, 
plain or figured? . 

Now, the Bible does not and cannot tell 
us itself, in black and white, what is the 
right construction to put upon it; we have 
to make this out. And the only possible way 
to make it out—for the dogmatists to make 
out their construction, or for us to make out 
ours—is by reason and experience. “ Even 
such as are readiest,” says Hooker very well, 
“ to cite for one thing five hundred sentences 
of Scripture, what warrant have they that 
any one of them doth mean the thing for 
which it is alleged? ” They can have none, he 
replies, but reasoning and collection; and to 
the same effect Butler says of reason, that 
“it is indeed the only faculty we have where- 
with to judge concerning anything, even 
revelation itself.” Now it is simply from 
experience of the human spirit and its pro- 
du¢tions, from observing as widely as we can 
the manner in which men have thought, 
their way of using words, and what they 
mean by them, and from reasoning upon 
this observation and experience, that we 
conclude the construction theologians put 
upon the Bible to be false, and ours to be the 
truer one. 

In the first place, from Israel’s master- 
feeling, the feeling for righteousness, the 
predominant sense that men are, as St Paul 
says, ‘created unto good works which God 
hath prepared beforehand that we should 
walk in them,” we colle€t the origin of 
Israel’s conception of God—of that mighty 
‘not ourselyes ”? which more or less engages 
all men’s attention—as the Eternal Power 
that makes for righteousness. This we do, 
because the more we come to know how 
ideas and terms arise, and what is their 
chara€ter, the more this explanation of 
Israel’s use of the word ‘‘ God ” seems the 
true and natural one. Again, the construction 
we put upon the doétrine and work of Jesus 
is colle€ted in the same way. From the data 
we have, and from comparison of these data 
with what we have besides of the history of 
ideas and expressions, this construction seems 
to us the true and natural one. The Gospel- 
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narratives are just that sort of account of 
such a work and teaching as was the work 
and teaching of Jesus Christ, according to 
our construction of it, which would naturally 
have been given by devoted followers who 
did not fully understand it. And understand 
it fully they then could not, it was so very 
new, great, and profound; only time gradu- 
ally brings its lines out more clear. 

On the other hand, the theologians’ 
notion of dogmas presupposed in the Bible, 
and of a constant latent reference to them, 
we reject, because experience is against it. 
The more we know of the history. of ideas 
and expressions, the more we are convinced 
that this account is not and cannot be the 
true one; that the theologians have credited 
the Bible with this presupposition of dogmas, 
and this constant latent reference to them, 
but that they are not really there) Une 
Fathers recognized,” says Cardinal Newman, 
“a certain truth lying hid under the tenour 
of the sacred text as a whole, and showing 
itself in this verse or that, as it might be. 
The Fathers might have traditionary in- 
formation of the general drift of the inspired 
text which we have not.” Born into the 
world twenty years later, and touched with 
the breath of the “ Zeit-Geist,” how would 
this exquisite and delicate genius have been 
himself the first to feel the unsoundness of 
all this!—that we have heard the like about 
other books before, and that it always turns 
out to be not so; that the right interpretation 
of a document such as the Bible is not in this 
fashion. Homer’s poetry was the Bible of the 
Greeks, however strange a one; and just in 
the same way there grew up the notion of a 
mystical and inner sense in the poetry of 
Homer, underlying the apparent sense, but 
brought to light by the commentators. 
Perhaps, even, they might have traditionary 
information of the drift of the Homeric 
poetry which we have not; who knows? But, 
once for all, as our literary experience widens, 
this notion of a secret sense in Homer proves 
to be a mere dream. So, too, is the notion of 
a secret sense in the Bible; and of the 
Fathers’ disengagement of it. 
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Demonstration in these matters is impos- 
sible. It is a maintainable thesis that the 
allegorizing of the Fathers is right, and that 
this is the true sense of the Bible. It is a 
maintainable thesis that the theological 
dogmas of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and 
the Atonement underlie the whole Bible. It 
is a maintainable thesis, also, that Jesus was 
himself immersed in the Aberglaube of his 
nation and time, and that his disciples have 
reported him with absolute fidelity; in this 
case we should have, in our estimate of Jesus, 
to make deductions for his Aberglaube, and 
to admire him for the insight he displayed in 
spite of it. This thesis, we repeat, or that 
thesis, or another thesis, is maintainable, as 
to the construction to be put on such a 
document as the Bible. Absolute demonstra- 
tion is impossible; and the only question is: 
Does experience, as it widens and deepens, 
make for this or that thesis, or make against 
it? And the great thing against any such 
thesis as either of the two we have just 
mentioned is that, the more we know of the 
history of the human spirit and its deliver- 
ances, the more we have reason to think such 
a thesis improbable, and it loses its hold on 
our assent more. On the other hand, the 
great thing, as we believe, in favour of such 
a construction as we have put upon the 
Bible is that experience, as it increases, 
constantly confirms it; and that though it 
cannot command assent, it will be found to 
win assent more and more. 


CLXXXV—Mere Intellectualism in Religion 
is to be Deprecated, because we are never 
driven from old Opinions by Logic, but are 
drawn by fresh Knowledge and new Ex- 


perience. 


T is clear that dogmatists love religion, 
|e else why do they occupy themselves 
with it so much, and make it, most of 
them, the business, even the professional 
business, of their lives? And clearly religion 
seeks man’s salvation. How distressing, there- 
fore, must it be to them to think that “ sal- 
vation is unquestionably annexed to a right 
AA 
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knowledge of the Godhead,” and that a right 
knowledge of the Godhead depends upon 
reasoning, for which so many people have not 
much aptitude; and upon reasoning from 
ideas or terms such as substance, identity, 
causation, design, about which there is endless 
disagreement! It is true, a right knowledge of 
geometry also depends upon reasoning, and 
many people never get it; but then, in the 
first place, salvation is not annexed to a right 
knowledge of geometry; and, in the second, 
the ideas or terms, such as point, line, angle, 
from which we reason in geometry, are terms 
about which there is no ambiguity or dis- 
agreement. But as to the demonstrations and 
terms of theology we cannot comfort our- 
selves in this manner. How must this thought 
mar the Archbishop of York’s enjoyment of 
such a solemnity as that in which, to uphold 
and renovate religion, he lectured lately to 
Lord Harrowby, Dean Payne Smith, and 
other kindred souls upon the theory of 
causation! And what a consolation to us, who 
are so perpetually being taunted with our 
known inaptitude for abstruse reasoning, if 
we can find that for this great concern of 
religion, at any rate, abstruse reasoning does 
not seem to be the appointed help; and that 
as good or better a help—for, indeed, there 
can hardly, to judge by the present state of 
things, be a worse—may be something which 
is in an ordinary man’s power! 

For the good of letters is, that they re- 
quire no extraordinary acuteness, such as is 
required to handle the theory of causation 
like the Archbishop of York, or the doétrine 
of the Godhead of the Eternal Son like the 
Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester. The 
good of letters may be had without skill in 
arguing, or that formidable logical apparatus, 
not unlike a guillotine, which Professor 
Huxley speaks of somewhere as the young 
man’s best companion;—and so it would be 
his best companion, no doubt, if all wisdom 
were come at by hard reasoning. In that 
case, all who could not manage this apparatus 
(and only a few picked craftsmen can manage 
it) would be in a pitiable condition. 

But the valuable thing in letters—that 1s, 
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in the acquainting oneself with the best that 
has been thought and said in the world—is, 
as we have before remarked, the judgment 
which forms itself insensibly in a fair mind 
along with fresh knowledge; and this judg- 
ment almost anyone with a fair mind, who 
will but trouble himself to try and make 
acquaintance with the best which has been 
thought and uttered in the world, may, if he 
is lucky, hope to attain to. For this judgment 
comes almost of itself, and what it displaces 
it displaces easily and naturally, and without 
any turmoil of controversial reasonings. The 
thing comes to look differently to us, as we 
look at it by the light of fresh knowledge. We 
are not beaten from our old opinion by logic, 
we are not driven off our ground; our ground 
itself changes with us. 

Far more of our mistakes come from want 
of fresh knowledge than from want of correét 
reasoning; and, therefore, letters meet a 
greater want in us than does logic. The idea 
of a triangle is a definite and ascertained 
thing, and to deduce the properties of a 
triangle from it is an affair of reasoning. 
There are heads unapt for this sort of work, 
and some of the blundering to be found in 
the world is from this cause. But how far 
more of the blundering to be found in the 
world comes from people fancying that some 
idea is a definite and ascertained thing, like 
the idea of a triangle, when it is not; and 
proceeding to deduce properties from it, and 
to do battle about them, when their first 
start was a mistake! And how liable are 
people with a talent for hard, abstruse 
reasoning, to be tempted to this mistake! 
And what can clear up such a mistake except 
a wide and familiar acquaintance with the 
human spirit and its productions, showing 
how ideas and terms arose, and what is their 
character? But this is letters and history, not 
logic. 

So that minds with small aptitude for 
abstruse reasoning may yet, through letters, 
gain some hold on sound judgment and 
useful knowledge, and may even clear up 
blunders committed, out of their very excess 
of talent, by the athletes of logic. 
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CLXXXVI—Sceeley maintains that any Theory 
of the Universe which gives Energy and 
inspires to Action 1s a Theology. 


E who has a faith, we know well, is 
H twice himself. He who has a theory of 

the universe a¢ts with confidence and 
decision; he who has no such theory is 
paralyzed. 

One of the rudest of all theories of the 
universe is that propounded by Mohammed; 
yet it raised up a dispersed nation to vigour, 
union and empire. Calvinism presents as- 
suredly a view of the universe which is not 
in any way consoling; yet this creed too has 
given vigour and heroism. The creed of the 
earliest Romans rested upon no basis which 
could for a moment pass for philosophical, 
yet while it was believed it gave order to the 
State, sanction to morality, victory to the 
armies. Whatever kind of theology be in 
question, so long as it is truly believed, the 
only danger is of its inspiring too much 
energy, of its absorbing its votaries too much, 
and driving them into extreme courses. 

And so if the nature recognized by science 
be not benevolent and have provided no 
future life for men, it does not follow that 
her votaries are not theologians, and it is 
quite clear that their theology gives them 
energy. Many theologies have admitted no 
future life; indeed, our own, in its earliest 
Judaic form, laid no stress upon any future 
life. And it is not the benevolence of his 
deity which gives so much energy and con- 
fidence to the convinced theist; it is rather 
the assurance that he has the secret of pro- 
pitiating his deity. It was not because Jupiter 
or Mars were benevolent beings that the 
Roman went out to battle confiding in their 
protection. It was because all sacrifices had 
been performed which the pontiffs or the 
Sibylline Books prescribed. Science does not 
believe that nature is benevolent, and yet it 
has all the confidence of Mohammedans 
or Crusaders. This is because it believes 
that it understands the laws of nature, and 
that it knows how to deal so that nature 
shall favour its operations. Not by the 
Sibylline Books, but by experiment; not by 
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supplications, but by scientific precautions 
and operations, it discovers and propitiates 
the mind of its deity. 


CLXXXVII—Contrary Facts, however im- 
posing, must not tempt us to yield up our 
Ideal Convictions. 


S we read history we must take our 
Az judgment with us. How great 

the temptation will often be to 
abandon our moral convictions, so fre- 
quently do the faéts of history seem to do 
violence to them! 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold, wrong 
for ever on the throne’’—how does the 
sense of this make us almost doubt at times 
whether there is any right or any wrong; 
whether our ideas of right, instead of unal- 
terable laws of human action, are not en- 
tirely relative and conventional things, or 
even illusory! These are the temptations of 
the moral idealist. Refreshing are the words 
of those who do not fail in their moral 
convictions, however poorly these may 
be confirmed by the a€tual course of his- 
tory. 

Seneca, speaking of the Roman Consul 
Sulla, called his fortune ‘‘ the crime of the 
gods.”’ I confess to an unbounded admira- 


tion for the saying. Though it savours of 


impiety, it hides what is to my mind the 
deepest and the only piety. For what was 
the history, and particularly the end, of 
that man, starting as he did with a fortune 
given him by a courtesan, making his way 
by the help of it over thousands of the 
wronged and slain, to the arbitrary diCtator- 
ship of his city; retiring from office in old 
age, with ambition sated, to his villa, to 
practise again the voluptuous habits of his 
youth; and then, finally, dying peacefully, 
his funeral attended by hundreds whom he 
had captivated by his recklessness, and 
whose minds he had debauched—what 1s 
all this but a satire on every sentiment of 
justice? ‘‘ History alone,” it has been said, 
“ could have dared to tell us of a peaceful end 
to such a life as his; and history, again and 
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again, repeats the defiance to our moral 
sense.” 

Was it not natural for Seneca, with the 
popular view of the gods as guiding and 
ruling in the affairs of men, to say that this 
good fortune of Sulla was the crime of the 
gods? What grand impiety—what a measur- 


ing not only of men, but of gods, by the 


standard of moral ideas! For this is ever the 
test of a true man: will he yield up his ideal 
conviction to any amount of contrary 
faéts; will he take his stand, and keep it, 
contra mundum, and though the ruling 
powers of the world, visible and invisible, 
were opposed to him? To lose the sense of an 
ideal right, to yield it up before a show of 
might: that is the only infidelity, the only 
atheism, we need have any fear of. 


CLXXXVIII—A Poem in which Wiliam 
Blake implies that both Good and Evil 
come from the same Source, and wonders 
how this can be, uf there be no Evil in 
the Source. 


IGER! Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 
What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 
What the hand dare seize the fire? 


And what shoulder, and what art, 

Could twist the sinews of thine heart? 
And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand? and what dread feet? 


What the hammer, what the chain? 
In what furnace was thy brain? 
What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 


When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 
Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he, who made the Lamb, make thee? 
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Tiger! Tiger! burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 


CLXXXIX—The Catholic Creeds were At- 
tempts to ‘Fustify Miracle and Legend to 
the Intellect. 


IRACLES, and, above all, the crown- 
Mes miracles of the Resurrection and 

Ascension, to be followed by the 
second Advent, were from the first firmly 
fixed as parts of the disciples’ belief. Behold, 
he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall see 
him, and they also which pierced him; and all 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him! 
As time went on, and Christianity spread 
wider and wider among the multitudes, and 
with less and less of control from the personal 
influence of Jesus, Christianity developed 
more and more its side of miracle and legend; 
until to believe Jesus to be the Son of God 
meant to believe in the points of the legend 
—his preternatural conception and birth, 
his miracles, his descent into hell, his bodily 
resurrection, his ascent into heaven, and his 
future triumphant return to judgment. And 
these and like matters are what popular 
religion drew forth from the records of Jesus 
as the essentials of belief. These essentials 
got embodied in a short formulary; and so 
the creed which is called the Apostles’ Creed 
came together. 

It is not the Apostles’ Creed, for it took 
more than five hundred years to grow to 
maturity. It was not the creed of any single 
doctor or body of dottors; but it was. a 
sort of summary of Christianity which the 
people, the Church at large, would naturally 
develop; it is the popular science of Chris- 
tianity. Given the alleged charge: “‘ Go ye 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit,” and the candidate for baptism 
would naturally come to have a profession 
of faith to make respecting that whereinto 
he was baptized; this profession of faith 
would naturally become just such a summary 
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as the Apostles’ Creed. It contains no men- 
tion of d¢ither. the’ “methodi77Vor “he 
“secret”? of Jesus; it is occupied entirely with 
external faéts; and it may be safely said, not 
only that such a summary of religious faith 
could never have been delivered by Jesus, 
but it could never have been adopted as 
adequate by any of his principal Apostles— 
by Peter, or Paul, or John. But it is, as we 
said, the popular science of Christianity. 

Years proceeded. The world came in to 
Christianity; the world, and the world’s 
educated people, and the educated people’s 
Aryan genius, with its turn for making reli- 
gion a metaphysical conception; and all 
this in a time of declining criticism, a time 
when the possibility of true scientific criti- 
cism, in any direction whatever, was lessen- 
ing rather than increasing. The popular 
science was found not elaborate enough to 
satisfy. Ingenious men took its terms and 
its data, and applied to them, not an his- 
torical criticism showing how they arose, but 
abstruse metaphysical conceptions. And so 
we have the so-called Nicene Creed, which 
is the learned science of Christianity, as the 
Apostles’ Creed is the popular science. 

And now compare this Creed, or the 
language of St Augustine about the Trinity, 
with the Bible: Teach me to do the thing 
that pleaseth thee, for thou art my God! Let 
thy loving spirit lead me forth into the land of 
righteousness! ‘That is Israel’s way of praying! 
That is how a poor ill-endowed Semite, 
belonging to the occipital races, unhelped 
by the Aryan genius and ignorant that 
religion is a metaphysical conception, talks 
religion! We see what a different thing he 
makes of it. 


CXC—It would be as great a Disturbance of 
Natural Law in Response to Prayer if one 
Sunbeam were deflected thereby, as tf the 
Waters of Niagara were rolled up the Falls. 


T an auberge near the foot of the 
Are glacier I met, in the summer 
of 1858, an athletic young priest, who, 
after a solid breakfast, including a bottle of 
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wine, informed me that he had come up to 
“bless the mountains.” This was the annual 
custom of the place. Year by year the Highest 
was entreated, by official intercessors, to make 
such meteorological arrangements as would 
ensure food and shelter for the flocks and 
herds of the Valaisians. 

A diversion of the Rhone, or a deepening 
of the river’s bed, would, at the time I now 
mention, Have been of incalculable benefit 
to the inhabitants of the valley. But the 
priest would have shrunk from the idea of 
asking the Omnipotent to open a new channel 
for the river, or to cause a portion of it to 
flow over the Grimsel Pass, and down the 
valley of Oberhasli to Brientz. This he would 
have deemed a miracle, and he did not come 
to ask the Creator to perform miracles, but 
to do something which he manifestly thought 
lay quite within the bounds of the natural 
and non-miraculous. A Protestant gentleman 
who was present at the time smiled at the 
recital. He had no faith in the priest’s 
blessing; still he deemed his prayer different 
in kind from a request to open a new river- 

“cut, or to cause the water to flow up-hill. 

In a similar manner the same Protestant 
gentleman would doubtless smile at the 
honest Tyrolese priest who, when he feared 
the bursting of a glacier dam, offered the 
sacrifice of the Mass upon the ice as a means 
of averting the calamity. That poor man did 
not expect to convert the ice into adamant, 
or to strengthen its texture, so as to enable 
it to withstand the pressure of the water; 
nor did he expect that his ‘sacrifice would 
cause the stream to roll back upon its source 
and relieve him, by a miracle, of its presence. 
But beyond the boundaries of his knowledge 
lay: a region where rain was generated, he 
knew not how. He was not so presumptuous 
as to expect a miracle, but he firmly believed 
that in yonder cloudland matters could be 
so arranged, without trespass on the miracu- 
lous, that the stream which threatened him 
and his people should be caused to shrink 
within its proper bounds. 

Both these priests fashioned that which 
they did not understand to their respective 
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wants and wishes. In their case imagination 
came into play, uncontrolled by a knowledge 
of law. 

It is an old remark that the law which 
moulds a tear also rounds a planet. In the 
application of law in Nature the terms 
“great ” and “small” are unknown. Thus 
the principle referred to teaches us that the 
Italian wind, gliding over the crest of the 
Matterhorn, is as firmly ruled as the earth 
in its orbital revolution round the sun; 
and that the fall of its vapour into clouds 
is exactly as much a matter of necessity as 
the return of the seasons. The dispersion, 
therefore, of the slightest mist by the special 
volition of the Eternal would be as much a 
miracle as the rolling of the Rhone over 
the Grimsel precipice, down the valley of 
Hasli to Meiringen and Brientz. 

It seems to me quite beyond the present 
power of science to demonstrate that the 
Tyrolese priest, or his colleague of the 
Rhone valley, asked for an ‘‘ impossibility ” 
in praying for good weather; but science 
can demonstrate the incompleteness of the 
knowledge of Nature which limited their 
prayers to this narrow ground; and she may 
lessen the number of instances in which we 
‘ask amiss”? by showing that we sometimes 
pray for the performance of'a miracle when 
we do not intend it. She does assert, for 
example, that without a disturbance of 
natural law, quite as serious as the stopping 
of an eclipse or the rolling of the River 
Niagara up the Falls, no act of humiliation, 
individual or national, could call one shower 
from heaven or deflect towards us a single 
beam of the sun. 


CXCI—Human Nature 1s prone to believe in 
Miracles, but when we understand how 
these have arisen, they lose their V alue for 
us as Evidence. 


[set miracles, when fully believed, 


are felt by men in general to be a 
source of authority, it is absurd to 


deny. One may say, indeed: Suppose I 
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could change the pen with which I write 
this into a penwiper, I should not thus make 
what I write any the truer or more convinc- 
ing. That may besoin reality, but the mass of 
mankind feel differently. In the judgment of 
the mass of mankind, could I visibly and un- 
deniably change the pen with which I write 
this into a penwiper, not only would this 
which I write acquire a claim to be held 
perfeCtly true and convincing, but I should 
even be entitled to affirm, and to be believed 
in affirming, propositions the most palpably 
at war with common fact and experience. 
It is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
proneness of the human mind to take 
miracles .as evidence, and to seek for 
miracles as evidence; or the. extent to 
which religion, and religion of a true and 
admirable kind, has been, and is still, held 
in connection with a reliance upon miracles. 
This reliance will long outlast the re- 
liance on the supernatural prescience of 
prophecy, for it is not exposed to the same 
tests. 

To pick Scripture-miracles one by one to 
pieces is an odious and repulsive task; it is 
also an unprofitable one, for, whatever we 
may think of the afhrmative demonstra- 
tions of them, a negative demonstration of 
them is, from the circumstances of the case, 
impossible. And yet the human mind is 
assuredly passing away, however slowly, 
from this hold of reliance also; and those 
who make it their stay will more and more 
find it fail them, will more and more feel 
themselves disturbed, shaken, distressed, and 
bewildered. 

For it is what we call the Time-Spirit 
which is sapping the proof from miracles; 
it is the “ Zeit-Geist ” itself. Whether we 
attack them or whether we defend them 
does not much matter. The human mind, as 
its experience widens, is turning away from 
them. And for this reason: it sees, as, its 
experience widens, how they arise. It sees 
that, under certain circumstances, they 
always do arise; and that they have not 
more solidity in one case than another. 
Under certain circumstances, wherever 
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men are found, there is, as Shakespeare 
says :— 


No natural exhalation in the sky, 

No scape of Nature, no distemper’d day, 

No common wind, no customéd event, 

But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven. 


Imposture is so far from being the general 
rule in these cases, that it is the rare excep- 
tion. Signs and wonders men’s minds will 
have, and they create them honestly and 
naturally; yet not so but that we can 
see how they create them. 


CXCII—The God of the Bible is the In- 
dwelling Power of Righteousness. 


UPPOSE the Bible is discovered, when 
its expressions are rightly understood, to 
start with an assertion which can be 
verified—namely, not of ‘‘a Great Personal ~ 
First Cause,” but of “an enduring Power, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” 
Then by the light of this discovery we read 
and understand all the expressions that 
follow. Jesus comes forth from this enduring 
Power that makes for righteousness, is sent 
by this Power, is this Power’s son; the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from this Power, and so on. 
Now, from the innumerable minor diff- 
culties which attend the story of the three 
supernatural men, this right construction, 
put on what the Bible says of Jesus, of the 
Father, and of the Holy Spirit, is free. But 
it is free from the major difficulty also; for it 
neither depends upon what is unverifiable, 
nor is unverifiable itself. That. Jesus is the 
Son of a Great Personal First Cause is itself 
unverifiable; and that there is a Great 
Personal First Cause is unverifiable too. But 
that there zs an enduring Power, not our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness, is 
verifiable, as we have seen, by experience; 
and that Jesus is the offspring of this Power 
is verifiable from experience also. For God is 
the author of righteousness; now, Jesus is the 
Son of God because he gives the method and 
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secret by which alone is righteousness pos- 
sible. And that he does give this, we can 
verify, again, from experience. It zs so! try, 
and you will find it to be so! Try all the ways 
to righteousness you can think of, and you 
will find that no way brings you to it except 
the way of Jesus, but that this way does 
bring you to it! And, therefore, as we found 
we could say to the masses: “‘ Attempt to do 
without Israel’s God that makes for right- 
eousness, and you will find out your mistake!” 
so we find we can now proceed further, and 
say: “* Attempt to reach righteousness by any 
way except that of Jesus, and you will find 
out your mistake! ” This is a thing that can 
prove itself, if it is so; and it will prove itself, 
because it is so. 

Thus, we have the authority of both Old 
and New Testament placed on just the same 
solid basis as the authority of the injun¢tion 
to take food and rest: namely, that experi- 
ence proves we cannot do without them. 
And we have negle¢t of the Bible punished 
just as putting one’s hand into the fire is 
punished: namely, by finding we are the 
worse for it. Only, to attend to this experience 
about the Bible needs more steadiness than 
to attend to the momentary impressions of 
hunger, fatigue, and pain; therefore it is 
called faith, and counted a virtue. But the 
appeal is to experience in this case just as 
much as in the other; only to experience of a 
far deeper and greater kind. 


CXCIII—The Religion of Israel was based on 
the Experience of the Beneficent Power of 
Right Conduct. 


OD was to Israel neither an assump- 

tion nor a metaphysical idea; he was a 

power that can be verified, as much as 
the power of fire to burn or of bread to 
nourish: the power, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness. And the greatness of Israel 
in religion, the reason why he is said to have 
had religion revealed to him, to have been 
entrusted with the oracles of God, is because 
he had in such extraordinary force and vivid- 
ness the perception of this power. And he 
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communicates it irresistibly because he feels 
it irresistibly: that is why the Bible is not 
as other books that inculcate righteousness. 
Israel speaks of his intuition, still feeling it 
to be an intuition, an experience; not as 
something which others have delivered to 
him, nor yet as a piece of metaphysical 
notion-building. Anthropomorphic he is, 
for all men are—and especially men not 
endowed with the Aryan genius for abstrac- 
tion; but he does not make arbitrary asser- 
tions which can never be verified, like our 
popular religion, nor is he ever pseudo- 
scientific, like our learned religion. 

He is credited with the metaphysical 
ideas of the personality of God, of the unity 
of God, and of creation as opposed to evolu- 
tion; ideas depending, the first two of them, 
on notions of essence, existence, and identity, 
the last of them on the notion of cause and 
design. But he is credited with them falsely. 
All the countenance he gives to the metaphy- 
sical idea of the personality of God is given 
by his anthropomorphic language, in which, 
being a man himself, he naturally speaks of 
the Power, with which he is concerned, as a 
man also. So he says that Moses saw God’s 
hinder parts; and he gives just as much coun- 
tenance to the scientific assertion that God 
has hinder parts as to the scientific assertion 
of God’s personality. That is, he gives no 
countenance at all to either. As to his assert- 
ing the unity of God, the case is the same. 
He would give, indeed, his heart and his 
worship to no manifestation of power, except 
of the power which makes for righteousness; 
but he offers to the metaphysical idea of the 
unity of God no more countenance than this 
—and this is none at all. Then, lastly, as to 
the idea of creation. He viewed, indeed, all 
order as depending on the supreme order of 
righteousness, and all the fullness and beauty 
of the world as a boon added to the stock of 
that holder of the greatest of all boons al- 
ready, the righteous. This, however, is as 
much countenance as he gives to the famous 
argument from design, or to the do¢trine 
of creation as opposed to evolution. And it 
is none at all. 
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CXCIV—The Monotheistic Idea of Israel was 


simply Moral Seriousness. 


ONDUCT, righteousness, is, above 

all, a matter of inward motion and 

rule. No sensible forms can represent 
it, or help us to it ; such attempts at re- 
presentation can only distract us from it. So, 
too, with the sense of the oneness of God. 
‘“‘ Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is one 
Lord.” People think that in this unity of 
God—this monotheistic idea, as they call it 
—they have certainly got metaphysics at 
last. They have got nothing of the kind. 
The monotheistic idea of Israel is simply 
seriousness. Uhere are, indeed, many aspects 
of the not ourselves; but Israel regarded one 
aspect of it only—that by which it makes for 
righteousness. He had the advantage, to be 
sure, that with this aspect three-fourths of 
human life is concerned. But there are other 
aspects which may be set in view. “ Frail 
and striving mortality,” says the elder Pliny 
in a noble passage, ‘‘ mindful of its own weak- 
ness, has distinguished these aspects severally, 
so as for each man to be able to attach him- 
self to the divine by this or that part, accord- 
ing as he has most need.” That is an apology 
for polytheism, as answering to man’s many- 
sidedness. But Israel felt that being thus 
many-sided degenerates into an imagina- 
tive play, and bewilders what Israel recog- 
nized as our sole religious consciousness—the 
consciousness of right. “ Let thine eyelids 
look right on, and let thine eyelids look 
straight before thee; turn not to the right 
hand or to the left; remove thy foot from 
evil!” 

For does not Ovid say, in excuse for the 
immorality of his verses, that the sight and 
mention of the gods themselves—the rulers 
of human life—often raised immoral 
thoughts ? And so the sight and mention of 
all aspets of the not ourselves must. Yet how 
tempting are many of these aspects! Even 
at this time of day the grave authorities of 
the University of Cambridge are so struck 
by one of them—that of pleasure, life and 
fecundity—that they set it publicly up as an 
object for their scholars to fix their minds 
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upon, and to compose verses in honour of. . 
That is all very well at present; but with 
this natural bent in the authorities of Cam- 
bridge, and in the Indo-European race to 
which they belong, where would they have 
been now if it had not been for Israel, and 
for the stern check which Israel put upon the 
glorification and divinization of this natural 
bent of mankind, this attraftive aspect of 
the not ourselves? Perhaps going in pro- 
cession, Vice-Chancellor, bedels, masters, 
scholars, and all, in spite of their Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, to the temple of Aphro- 
dite! Nay, and very likely Mr Birks himself, 
his brows crowned with myrtle, and scarcely 
a shade of melancholy on his countenance, 
would have been going along with them! 
It is Israel and his seriousness that have saved 
the authorities of the University of Cam- 
bridge from carrying their divinization of 
pleasure to these lengths, or from making 
more of it, indeed, than a mere passing in- 
telleCtual play; and even this play Israel 
would have beheld with displeasure, saying: 
O turn away mine eyes lest they behold vanity, 
but quicken Thou me in Thy way! So 
earnestly and exclusively were Israel’s re- 
gards bent on one aspect of the not ourselves: 
its aspect as a power making for condud, for. 
righteousness. Israel’s Eternal was the Eternal 
which says: ‘“ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 
Now, as righteousness is but a heightened 
conduct, so holiness is but a heightened 
righteousness; a more finished, entire, and 
awe-filled righteousness. It was such a 
righteousness which was Israel’s ideal; and 
therefore it was that Israel said, not indeed 
what our Bibles make him say, but this: 
“ Hear, O Israel! The Eternal is our God, the 


Eternal alone.’ 


CXCV—It is Conscience and the Issue of 
Things which go together. 

S the whirlwind passeth, so is the wicked 

no more; but the righteous 1s an everlast- 

ing foundation. And again: They shall 


call Ferusalem the throne of the Eternal, and all 
the nations shall be gathered untoit. Itis objected 
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that this is not fulfilled. It is not fulfilled yet, 
because the whole career of the human race 
has to bring out its fulfilment, and this 
career is still going forward. “‘ Men are im- 
patient, and for precipitating things,” says 
Butler; and Davison says, with a weighty and 
noble simplicity worthy of Butler: ‘‘ Con- 
science and the present constitution of 
things are not corresponding terms; it is 
conscience and the issue of things which go 
together.” It is so; and this is what makes the 
spectacle of human affairs so edifying and so 
sublime. Give time enough for the experi- 
ence, and experimentally and demonstrably 
it is true that “the path of the just is as the 
shining light, which shineth more and more 
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unto the perfect day.” Only, the limits for 
the experience are wider than people com- 
monly think. “ Yet a little while, and the 
ungodly shall be clean gone!”—but “a 
little while” according to the scope and 
working of that mighty Power to which a 
thousand years are as one day. The world 
goes on, nations and men arrive and depart, 
with varying fortune; as it might seem, with 
time and chance happening unto all. Look a 
little deeper, and you will see that one strain 
runs through it all: nations and men— 
whoever is shipwrecked, is shipwrecked on 
conduct. It is the God of Israel steadily and 
irresistibly asserting himself; the Eternal that 
loveth righteousness. 





BOOK VI—Intellectual Honesty & Moral Faith 


CXCVI—According to Father Tyrrell, the 
Roman Catholic Church is in dire need 
of Moral Reform in the direction of Truth- 
fulness and Intellectual Honesty. 


HE principle that divides Mediz- 
valism from Modernism is at the root 
moral rather than intelleCtual; a ques- 

tion less of truth than of truthfulness, inward 

and outward—of a rigorous honesty with 
oneself that makes a man ask continually: 

Is this what I really do think, or only what I 

think that I think? or think that I ought to 

think? or think that others think?—a prin- 
ciple that teaches him intelleCtual modesty 
and humility and detachment; that restrains 
his impatient appetite for the comfort and 
self-complacency of a certitude (natural or 
supernatural) which entitles him to be con- 
temptuous, arrogant and dogmatic towards 
those who differ from him. 

It is a question of respect tor the liberty 


of other minds; of a scrupulous veracity, 


that will make no concession to the exigen- 
cies of edification, nor deem any loose state- 
ment justifiable in support of what is be- 
lieved to be a revealed truth; nor imagine 
that such pious tamperings with the truth 
can ever be God-pleasing or meritorious. 
Diplomacy is not the best school of vera- 
city; though seeing that the relations of 
diplomatists are frankly those of chess- 
players trying to outwit and deceive one 
another, it may be maintained that such 
professional sharp-dealing is consistent with 
personal truthfulness. Nor, again, are the 
spirit and methods of absolute and irre- 
sponsible government usually favourable to 
outspokenness and candour. Repression is met 
by stealthy evasion; distrust and duplicity 
in the rulers evoke the same qualities in the 
subjects. We are prepared for these miseries 
in the secular State, whose ends are avowedly 
temporal and earthly. But we do not expe¢t 
to find the Church of Christ governed by 
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methods that are associated with the most 
cynical forms of oriental despotism, and that 
make it impossible to trust the word of an 
ecclesiastical official, who may be speaking, 
for all we know, only from his ‘ communic- 
able knowledge,” or in this capacity or that 
Capacity, or under this or that mental 
restriction, or may even be boldly lying with 
all the licence of a diplomatist—and all this 
in the name of Christ and in the cause of 
Christianity. 

And a still deeper and older source of 
this untruthful spirit is the initial error, 
the 1dée-mére of Medizvalism, that gives 
the authority of divine revelation to a mass 
of untenable historical and scientific state- 
ments that belong merely to the primitive 
expression of revelation. One knows how even 
a single false premiss will develop into a vast 
and complex system of falsehood the further 
one pushes the argument that it vitiates. 
Bind men’s consciences, then, to a whole 
host of such premisses; forbid them to 
criticize them ; force them to bring the results 
of their observation and reasoning into 
accord with them; compel them to defend 
such premisses against all gainsayers, against 
all texts and facts and documents that may 
be adduced against them, and the result 
must be just what it has been—a profound 
inward scepticism, begotten of the apparent 
confli¢t between truth and truth; an absence 
of anything that deserves the name of intel- 
le€tual conviction; an inability to under- 
stand or respect such conviction in others; a 
readiness to think black is white when so 
commanded; a habit of controversial chi- 
canery and dishonesty, that strikes at the 
very root of candour and truthfulness. 

Add to this the decadent and enervating 
casuistry of the pulpit and confessional, 
which is never weary of insisting on the 
merely venial charaéter of untruthfulness, 
and of relegating veracity to the’very inferior 
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rank of natural or pagan virtues, and we 
have a sufficient explanation of that all- 
permeating mendacity which is the most 
alarming and desperate symptom of the 
present ecclesiastical crisis. 

Those Modernists who put their trust 
in the spread of truth, will labour in vain 
unless they first labour for the spread of 

truthfulness; nor are they faithful to their 
' “method of immanentism ” if they hope for 
an intelle€tual before a moral reform. What 
would it avail to sweep the accumulated 
dust and cobwebs of centuries out of the 
house of God; to purge our liturgy of fables 
and legends; to make a bonfire of our falsi- 
fied histories, our forged decretals, our 
spurious relics; to clear off the mountainous 
debt to truth and candour incurred by our 
ancestors in the supposed interests of edifica- 
tion; what would it avail to exterminate 
these swarming legions of lies, if we still 
keep the spirit that breeds them? In a 
generation or two, the house swept and gar- 
nished would be iced as before. The only 
infallible guardian of truth is the spirit of 
truthfulness. Not till the world learns to 
look to Rome as the home of truthfulness 
and straight dealing, will it ever look to her 
as the citadel of truth. It will never believe 
that the spirit of Macchiavellian craft and 
diplomacy is the spirit of Christ. ‘‘ Can the 
same fountain send forth bitter waters and 
sweet? ” 


CXCVII—Moral Advance will be along the 
line of greater Intellectual Honesty and 
Mastery of Nature in the Interests of all 
Humanity, the Abolition of Poverty, and 
the Emancipation of Women. 


See existing morality has evolved, 
there is a possibility of continuous ade 
vance towards a more perfect morality. 
The conditions of such an advance must be 
the deepening of insight, the discovery of 
more effective means of realizing the ideals 
implicit in current standards, and the attain- 
ment of a higher level of intelle@ual honesty, 
especially in regard to - religious belief. 
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The individual will cease to find his motive 
in personal advantage, and will be atuated 
by the desire to serve humanity. The family 
will cease to be a despotism, for the wife 
will be rendered economically free, so that 
her dependence upon the husband will be 
neither greater nor less than the husband’s 
dependence upon her. Education will learn 
to find its true method in a scrupulous 
reverence for the unique individuality of 
each child, instead of classing all together 
and submitting them to the same mechanical 
drill. The spread of social justice, involving 
as it will the abolition of destitution, the 
provision of sufficient education, leisure, 
opportunities of travel and esthetic culture 
for everybody to develop the highest effici- 
ency for social service, will shatter our class 
divisions by the truly humane process of 
levelling up, and universalizing what is now 
the standard only of the most privileged 
portion of the community. The removal 
of special class-temptations, by the elimina- 
tion of the opportunity of acquiring wealth 
without rendering social service, will make 
it easy for higher moral standards to be in- 
corporated in legislation. The same ethical 
judgment which will destroy class barriers 
within nations will lead to the eradication 
of race hatred and of the unjustifiable notion 
of the inherent superiority of any one race 
to any other. It will also make impossible— 
as it is already visibly doing—the submission 
of international differences to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. Thus will Humanity 
fulfil itself in many ways, and finally achieve 
the world-embracing ideal implicit in its 
earliest strivings towards the right. 


CXCVIII—The Reformation temporarily 
brought about a new Dogmatism, but 
ultimately tended to free the Human Mind. 


HERE certainly never has been 
movement which, in its ultimate re- 
sults, has contributed so largely to the 
emancipation of the human mind from all 


superstitious terrors as the Reformation. It 
formed a multitude of churches, in which 
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the spirit of qualified and partial scepticism 
that had long been a source of anarchy, 
might expatiate with freedom, and be 
allied with the spirit of order. It rejected 
an immense proportion of the dogmatic 
and ritualistic conceptions that had almost 
covered the whole field of religion, and 
rendered possible that steady movement by 
which theology has since then been gravi- 
tating towards the moral faculty. It, above 
all, diminished the prominence of clergy; 
and thus prepared the way for that general 
secularization of the European intelleé, 
which is such a marked chara¢teristic of 
modern civilization. , 

Yet, inappreciably great as are these 
blessings, it would be idle to deny that, for 
a time, the Reformation aggravated the very 
evils it was intended to correét. It was, for a 
time, merely an exchange of masters. The 
Protestant asserted the necessity and cer- 
tainty of his distinctive do¢trines, as dog- 
matically and authoritatively as the Catholic. 
He believed in his own infallibility quite as 
firmly as his opponent believed in the infal- 
libility of the Pope. 

It is only by a very slow process that the 
human mind can emerge from a system of 
error; and the virtue of dogmas had been so 
ingrained in all religious thought, by the 
teaching of more than twelve centuries, 
that it required a long and painful discipline 
to weaken what is not yet destroyed. The 
nature of truth, the limits of human facul- 
ties, the laws of probabilities, and the con- 
ditions that are essential for an impartial 
research, were subjects with which even the 
most advanced minds were then entirely 
unfamiliar. 

There was, indeed, much cultivation of 
logic, considered in its most narrow sense; 
but there was no such thing as a compre- 
hensive view of the whole field of mental 
science, of the laws and limits of the reason. 
There was also no conviction that the reason 
should be applied to every department of 
theology, with the same unflinching severity 
as to any other form of speculation. 

Faith always presented to the mind the 
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idea of an abnormal intelle€tual condition, 
of the subversion or suspension of the critical 
faculties. It sometimes comprised more than 
this, but it always included this. It was the 
opposite of doubt and of the spirit of doubt. 
What irreverent men called credulity, re- 
verent men called faith; and although one 
word was more respeétful than the other, 
yet the two words were with most men 
strictly synonymous. Some of the Protes- 
tants added other and moral ideas to the 
word, but they firmly retained the intellec- 
tual idea. 

As long as such a conception existed, a 
period of religious convulsion was necessarily 
a period of extreme suffering and terror; 
and there can be little doubt that the Re- 
formation was, in consequence, the most 
painful of all the transitions through which 
the human intelleét has passed. 


CXCIX—The Evolution of Religion is from 
Ecclestastical Dogmatism to Moral Ideal- 
15M. 


"| be older theologians invariably attri- 


buted to dogmas an intrinsic efficacy 

which was entirely independent of their 
effect upon life. Thus in the Early Church 
no controversies were deemed so important 
as those which concerned the connection 
between the two natures in Christ, and 
at the Reformation the acceptance or re- 
jection of transubstantiation was made the 
habitual test of orthodoxy. 

On the other hand, the politician, in a 
secular age, is inclined to value religious 
systems solely according to their influence 
upon the acts of mankind. He sees that re- 
ligious controversies have often dislocated 
the social system, have presented an insuper- 
able obstacle to the fusion of the different 
elements of a nation, have produced long 
and sanguinary wars, and have diverted a 
large proportion of intellect and energy from 
enterprises that are conducive to the welfare 
of society. These he considers the evils of 
theology, which are compensated for by the 
control that it exercises over the passions of 
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mankind, by the high sense of duty it 
diffuses, by the consolations it affords in 
age, in suffering, and in sorrow, and by the 
intensity of the philanthropy it inspires. 
His object therefore is to encourage a system 
in which the moral restraint shall be as great 
as possible, and the dogmatic elements shall 
be few and torpid. 

The rationalist occupies a central posi- 
tion between the two. Like the early theo- 
logian, he denies that the measure of theo- 
logical excellence is entirely utilitarian; 
like the politician, he denies that dogmas 
possess an intrinsic efficacy. He believes that 
they are intended to act upon and develop 
the affective or emotional side of human 
nature, that they are vehicles by which cer- 
tain principles are conveyed into the mind 
which would otherwise never be received, 
and that when they have discharged their 
functions they must lose their importance. 

In the earlier phases of society men have 
never succeeded in forming a purely spiritual 
and moral conception of the Deity, and they 
therefore make an image which they worship. 
By this means the conception of the Deity is 
falsified and debased, but the moral influence 
of worship is retained: a great evil is the price 
of an inestimable benefit. As, however, men 
obtain with increasing civilization a capacity 
for forming purer and more moral con- 
ceptions, idolatry becomes an unmingled 
evil, and is in consequence at last abandoned. 
Just in the same way a purely moral religion, 
appealing to a disinterested sense of duty 
and perception of excellence, can never be 
efficacious in an early condition of society. 
It is consequently materialized, associated 
with innumerable ceremonies, with elaborate 
creeds, with duties that bear no relation to 
moral sentiments, with an_ ecclesiastical 
framework, and with a copious legendary. 
Through all this extraneous matter the moral 
essence filters down to the people, preparing 
them for the higher phases of development. 
Gradually the ceremonies drop away, the 
number of doé¢trines is reduced, the eccle- 
siastical ideal. of life and character is ex- 
changed for the moral ideal; dogmatic con- 
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ceptions manifest an increased flexibility, and 
the religion is at last transfigured and re- 
generated, radiant in all its parts with the 


pure spirit that had created it. 


CC—Ethics considers what 1s Right, but Ethical 
Religion asserts how the Universe 1s or 
can be made favourable to the Realization 
of what is Right. Thus Religion gives 
Life and Zest to the Practice of Moral 


Goodness. 


HE religious instinct is, I believe, 
too deeply rooted ever to disappear; 
and wherever and whenever it sub- 
sists as a genuine impulse, in individuals or 
in societies, it cannot help reacting pro- 
foundly upon morals. Indeed, if we look 
historically at the development of conduét, 
we find that the great moral reformers have 
been men of religious genius; that Buddha, 
Jesus Christ, St Francis, were first religious 
teachers, and secondly only teachers of 
morals. 

A profound ethical intuition would seem 
necessarily to depend on a profound religious 
insight. For the best man is he who loves 
good for its own sake, and pursues it in a 
reasonable way. But to pursue it reasonably 
is to pursue it with an intelligence of its 
place in the universe, and not merely an 
intelligence, but a passionate apprehension. 
So that moral genius depends upon religious 
genius, and therefore, since it must be 
affected by anything that affects religion, it 
will be affected by the deliverance of science 
about the world. 

From this analysis, imperfect as it is, it 
would seem to follow that, though it be 
true that the great mass of condu¢t is based 
rather upon habits than upon conviction, 
yet even these habits grew up in conne¢tion 
with religion, and perhaps cannot subsist 
indefinitely without a new religious baptism; 
and that the great reformations in morals 
have been originated by men of religious 
genius, upon the stream of which they have, 
as it were, been floated. Afterwards, no 


doubt, they are left high and dry, like 
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sea-weed on the rocks; but then, like it, they 
are deprived of their proper element. Only the 
flooding of the tide can restore them to their 
true and native life, lift and expand and set 
them to sparkle and gleam with a thousand 
colours, or, it may be, sweep them away and 
plant new seeds, to produce in their time a 
new and radiant foliage. 

We can and we do, most of us, for the 
most part, act without religion; but such 
action is the action of machines. Religion is 
the spirit and the life; and in that sense, 
a very profound one, religion may be said 
to be the basis of conduct. 


CCI—Fohn Stuart Mill tells how Bentham’s 
Principle of Social Utility became the 
Keystone of his Beliefs, giving Unity 

. of Thought and Religious Dignity of 
Purpose to his Life. 


Y father put into my hands Ben- 
Meas principal speculations, as in- 

terpreted to the Continent, and 
indeed to all the world, by Dumont, in the 
Treatise on Legislation. The reading of this 
book was an epoch in my life; one of the 
turning-points in my mental history. 

My previous education had been, in a 
certain sense, already a course of Bentham- 
ism. The Benthamic standard of “the 
greatest happiness’? was that which I had 
always been taught to apply: I was even 
familiar with an abstract discussion of it, 
forming an episode in an unpublished 
dialogue on Government, written by my 
father on the Platonic model. Yet in the 
first pages of Bentham it burst upon me 
with all the force of novelty. 

What thus impressed me was the chapter 
in which Bentham passed judgment on the 
common modes of reasoning in morals and 
legislation, deduced from phrases like “ law 
ot mature,’ “right reason,” “the\ moral 
sense,” “‘ natural rectitude,” and the like, 
and charaCterized them as dogmatism in 
disguise, imposing its sentiments upon others 
under cover of sounding expressions which 
convey no reason for the sentiment, but 
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set up the sentiment as its own reason. It 
had not struck me before, that Bentham’s 
principle put an end to all this. The feeling 
rushed upon me, that all previous moralists 
were superseded, and that here indeed was 
the commencement of a new era in thought. 

This impression was strengthened by the 
manner in which Bentham put into scienti- 
fic form the application of the happiness 
principle to the morality of ations, by 
analyzing the various classes and orders of 
their consequences. But what struck me 
at that time most of all, was the Classification 
of Offences; and when I found scientific 
classification applied to the great and com- 
plex subject of Punishable Aéts, under the 
guidance of the ethical principle of Pleasur- 
able and Painful Consequences, followed 
out in the method of detail introduced into 
these subjects by Bentham, I felt taken up to 
an eminence from which I could survey a 
vast mental domain, and see stretching out 
into the distance intelleCtual results beyond 
all computation. 

As I proceeded further, there seemed to 
be added to this intelleCtual clearness, the 
most inspiring prospects of practical improve- 
ment in human affairs. To Bentham’s general 
view of the construction of a body of law I 
was not altogether a stranger, having read 
with attention that admirable compendium, 
my father’s article on Jurisprudence: but I 
had read it with little profit, and scarcely any 
interest, no doubt from its extremely general 
and abstract character, and also because it 
concerned the form more than the substance 
of the corpus juris, the logic rather than the 
ethics of law. But Bentham’s subject was 
Legislation, of which Jurisprudence is only 
the formal part: and at every page he seemed 
to open a clearer and broader conception of 
what human opinions and institutions ought 
to be, how they might be made what they 
ought to be, and how far removed from it 
they now are. 

When I laid down the last volume of 
the Treatise, 1 had become a different being. 
The “ principle of utility,” understood as 
Bentham understood it, and applied in the 
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‘manner in which he applied it through 
these three volumes, fell exa€tly into its 
place as the keystone which held together 
the detached and fragmentary component 
parts of my knowledge and beliefs. It gave 
unity to my conceptions of things. I now had 
opinions; a creed, a dottrine, a philosophy; 
in one among the best senses of the word, a 
religion; the inculcation and diffusion of which 
could be made the principal outward purpose 
of a life. And I had a grand conception laid 
before me of changes to be effected in the 
condition of mankind through that do¢trine. 
The Treatise on Legislation wound up 
with what was to me a most impressive pic- 
ture of human life as it would be made by 
such opinions and such laws as were recom- 
mended in the Treatise. The anticipations 
of practicable improvement were studi- 
ously moderate, deprecating and discoun- 
tenancing as reveries of vague enthusiasm 
many things which will one day seem so 
natural to human beings, that injustice will 
probably be done to those who once thought 
them chimerical. But, in my state of mind, 
this appearance of superiority toillusion added 
to the effect which Bentham’s do€trines pro- 
duced on me, by heightening the impression 
of mental power; and the vista of improve- 
ment which he did open was sufficiently 
large and brilliant to light up my life, as well 
as to give a definite shape to my aspirations. 


CCIl—Ethics must Fudge both the Manner 
and the Matter of Religious Beltefs. 


ET us inquire what morality has to 
[= in regard to religious doctrines. 
It deals with the manner of religious 
belief direétly, and with the matter in- 
dire€tly. Religious beliefs must be founded on 
evidence; if they are not so founded, it is 
wrong to hold them. The rule of right 
condu¢t in this matter is exa¢tly the opposite 
of that implied in the two famous texts: 
“He that believeth not shall be damned,” 
and ‘‘ Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” 3 
For a man who clearly felt and recog- 
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nized the duty of intellectual honesty, of 
carefully testing every belief before he re- 
ceived it, and especially before he recom- 
mended it to others, it would be impossible _ 
to ascribe the profoundly immoral teaching | 

of these texts to a true prophet or worthy 
leader of humanity. It will comfort those who 
wish to preserve their reverence for the 
character of a great teacher to remember 
that one of these sayings is in the well- 
known forged passage at the end of the 
second Gospel, and that the other occurs 
only in the late and legendary fourth 
Gospel; both being described as spoken 
under utterly impossible circumstances. 
These precepts belong to the Church, and 
not to the Gospel. But whoever wrote either 
of them down as a deliverance of one whom 
he supposed to be a divine teacher, has 
thereby written down himself as a man void 
of intelleCtual honesty, as a man whose word 
cannot be trusted, as a man who would 
accept and spread about any kind of baseless 
fiction for fear of believing too little. 

So far as to the manner of religious 
belief. Let us now inquire what bearing 
morality has upon its matter. We may see 
at once that this can only be indireCt; for 
the rightness or wrongness of belief in a 
do€trine depends only upon the nature of 
the evidence for it, and not upon what the 
doCtrine is. But there is a very important 
way in which religious do¢trine may lead 
to morality or immorality, and in which, 
therefore, morality has a bearing upon doc- 
trine. It is when that do¢trine declares the 
character and actions of the Gods who are 
regarded as objets of reverence and worship. 
If a God is represented as doing that which is 
clearly wrong, and is still held up to the 
reverence of men, they will be tempted to 
think that in doing this wrong thing they 
are not so very wrong after all, but are only 
following an example which all men respect. 

There are three doétrines which find very 
wide acceptance among our countrymen at 
the present day: the doétrines of original 
sin, of a vicarious sacrifice, and of eternal 
punishments. 
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Now to condemn all mankind for the 
sin of Adam and Eve; to let the innocent 
suffer for the guilty; to keep anyone alive 
in torture for ever and ever: these actions 
are simply magnified copies of what bad men 
do. No juggling with “divine justice and 
mercy ” can make them anything else. This 
must be said to all kinds and conditions of 
men: that if God holds all mankind guilty 
for the sin of Adam, if he has visited upon 
the innocent the punishment of the guilty, 
if he is to torture any single soul for ever, 
then it is wrong to worship him. 

But there is something to be said also to 
those who think that religious beliefs are 
not indeed true, but are useful for the 
masses; who deprecate any open and public 
argument against them, and think that all 
sceptical books should be published at a 
high price; who go to church, not because 
they approve of it themselves, but to set an 
example to the servants. Let us ask them to 
ponder the words of Plato, who, like them, 
thought that all these tales of the Gods were 
fables, but still fables which might be useful 
to amuse children with: “We ought toesteemit 
of the greatest importance that the fictions which 
children first hear should be adapted in the 
most perfect manner to the promotion of virtue.” 

If we grant to you that it is good for 
poor people and children to believe some 
of these fictions, is it not better, at least, 
that they should believe those which are 
adapted to the promotion of virtue? Now 
the stories which you send your servants 
and children to hear are adapted to the pro- 
motion of vice. So far as the remedy is in 
your own hands, you are bound to apply it; 
stop your voluntary subscriptions and the 
moral support of your presence from any place 
where the criminal do¢trines are taught. 


CCIiI—Belief is ours, not for Ourselves but for 
Humanity. 

O one man’s belief is in any case a 

private matter which concerns him- 

self alone. Our lives are guided by 


that general conception of the course of 
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things which has been created by society 
for social purposes. Our words, our phrases, 
our forms and processes and modes of 
thought, are common property, fashioned 
and perfected from age to age; an heirloom 
which every succeeding generation inherits 
as a precious deposit and a sacred trust to 
be handed on to the next one, not un- 
changed but enlarged and purified, with 
some clear marks of its proper handiwork. 
Into this, for good or ill, is woven every 
belief of every man who has speech of 
his fellows. An awful privilege, and an 
awful responsibility, that we should help 
to create the world in which posterity will 
live. 

Forasmuch as no belief held by one man, 
however seemingly trivial the belief, and 
however obscure the believer, is ever actually 
insignificant or without its effect on the 
fate of mankind, we have no choice byt to 
extend our judgment to all cases of belief 
whatever. Belief, that sacred faculty which 
prompts the decisions of our will, and knits 
into harmonious working all the compatted 
energies of our being, is ours not for ourselves, 
but for humanity. It is rightly used on truths 
which have been established by long ex- 
perience and waiting toil, and which have 
stood in the fierce light of free and fearless 
questioning. Then it helps to bind men 
together, and to strengthen and direct their 
common a¢tion. It is desecrated when given 
to unproved and unquestioned statements, 
for the solace and private pleasure of the 
believer; to add a tinsel splendour to the 
plain straight road of our life and display 
a bright mirage beyond it; or even to 
drown the common sorrows of our kind 
by a self-deception which allows them 
not only to cast down, but also to degrade 
us. 
Whoso would deserve well of his 
fellows in this matter will guard the 
purity of his belief with a very fanati- 
cism of jealous care, lest at any time it 
should rest on an unworthy object, and 
catch a stain which can never be wiped 
away. 
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CCIV—Beliefs about Right and Wrong and 
about Physical Nature never suffer from 
Investigation. We must often act upon 
Probabilities, and by so doing we may get 
new Evidence. 


RE we to become universal sceptics, 
Aaontsin everything, afraid always 
to put one foot before the other until 
we have personally tested the firmness of the 


road? Are we to deprive ourselves of the 


help and guidance of that vast body of know- 
ledge which is daily growing upon the world, 
because neither we nor any other one per- 
on can possibly test a hundredth part of it 
by immediate experiment or observation, 
and because it would not be completely 
proved if we did? Shall we steal and tell lies 
because we have had no personal experience 
wide enough to justify the belief that it is 
wrong to do so? 

There is no practical danger that such 
consequences will ever follow from scrupu- 
lous care and self-control in the matter of 
belief. Those men who have most nearly 
done their duty in this respect have found 
that certain great principles, and these most 

tted for the guidance of life, have stood out 
more and more clearly in proportion.to the 
care and honesty with which they were 
tested, and have acquired in this way a 
practical certainty. 

The beliefs about right and wrong which 
guide our actions in dealing with men in 
society, and the beliefs about physical nature 
which guide our actions in dealing with 
animate and inanimate bodies—these never 
suffer from investigation; they can take care 
of themselves, without being propped up 
By, = acts not ‘faiths ” the clamour of paid 
advocates, or the suppression of contrary 
evidence. Moreover there are many cases in 
which it is our duty to act upon probabili- 
ties, although the evidence is not such as to 
justify present belief; because it is pre- 
cisely by such action, and by observation of its 
fruits, that evidence is got which may justify 
future belief. So that we have no reason to 
fear lest a habit of conscientious inquiry should 
paralyze the a€tions of our daily life. 
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CEV—S cepticism 1s due to a vicious H esitancy, 
both in the Intellect and in Character. 


SCEPTIC “in ‘religion 1s > one #thav 
An. in the balance with all sorts 

of opinions, whereof not one but 
stirs him and none sways him. A man of 
guilty credulity he is then taken to be, for 
it is out of his belief of everything that he 
fully believes nothing. 

Each religion scares him from its contrary; 
none persuades him to itself. He would be 
wholly a Christian, but that he is something 
of an Atheist, and wholly an Atheist, but 
that he is partly a Christian; and a perfeét 
heretic, but that there are so many to dis-. 
tract him. 

He finds reason in all opinions, truth in 
none; indeed the least reason perplexes him, 
and the best will not satisfy him. He is at 
most a confused and wild Christian, not 
specialized by any form, but capable of all. 
He uses the land’s religion, because it is 
next to him, yet he sees not why he may not 
take the other; but he chooses this, not as 
better, but because there is not a pin to 
choose. He finds doubts and scruples better 
than resolves them, and is always too hard 
for himself. 

His learning is too much for his brain, 
and his judgment too little for his learning; 
and his over-opinion of both spoils all. Pity 
it was his mischance of being a scholar; 
for it does only distract and irregulate him, 
and the world by him. He hammers much 
in general upon our opinions’ uncertainty, 
and the possibility of erring makes him not 
venture on what is true. 

He is troubled at this naturalness of re- 
ligion to countries, that Protestantism should 
be born so in England and Popery abroad, 
and that fortune and the stars should so 
much share in it. He likes not this conneCtion 
of the common weal and divinity, and fears 
it away by an arch-practice of State. In our 
differences with Rome he is strangely un- 
fixed, and a new man every day, as his last 
discourse, books, meditations transport him. 
He could like the grey hairs of Popery, did 


not some dotages there stagger him; he would 
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come to us sooner, but our new name 
affrights him. He is taken with their miracles, 
but doubts an imposture; he conceives of 
our do¢trine better, but it seems too empty 
and naked. He cannot drive into his fancy the 
circumscription of truth to our corner, and 
is as hardly persuaded to think their old 
legends true. 

His conscience interposes itself betwixt 
duellers, and whilst it would part both, is 
by both wounded. He puts his foot into 
heresies tenderly, as a cat in the water, and 
pulls it out again, and still something un- 
answered delays him; yet he bears away some 
parcel of each, and you may sooner pick 
all religions out of him than one. He cannot 
think so many wise men should be in error, 
nor so many honest men out of the way; and 
his wonder is doubled when he sees these 
oppose one another. He hates authority as 
the tyrant of reason, and you cannot anger 
him worse than with a Father’s dixit; and 
yet that many are not persuaded with reason, 
shall authorize his doubt. In sum, his whole 
life is a question, and his salvation a greater, 
which death only concludes; and then he is 
resolved. 


COVI=/ i 7s a Sin. to retain a Belsef by 
stifling Doubts. 


SHIPOWNER was about to send 
Ae sea an emigrant-ship. He knew that 

she was old, and not over-well built 
at the first; that she had seen many seas and 
climes, and often had needed repairs. Doubts 
had been suggested to him that possibly she 
was not seaworthy. These doubts preyed 
upon his mind and made him unhappy; 
he thought that perhaps he ought to have 
her thoroughly overhauled and refitted, 
even though this should put him to great 
expense. 

Before the ship sailed, however, he suc- 
ceeded in overcoming these melancholy 
refleCtions. He said to himself that she had 
gone safely through so many voyages and 
weathered so many storms that it was idle 
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to suppose she would not come safely home 
from this trip also. He would put his trust in 
Providence, which could hardly fail to 
protect all these unhappy families that ° 
were leaving their fatherland to seek for 
better times elsewhere. He would dismiss 
from his mind all ungenerous suspicions 
about the honesty of builders and con- 
tractors. ; 

In such ways he acquired a sincere and 
comfortable conviction that his vessel was 
thoroughly safe and seaworthy; he watched 
her departure with a light heart, and bene- 
volent wishes for the success of the exiles 
in their strange new home that was to be; 
and he got his insurance-money when she 
went down in mid-ocean and told no 
tales. 

What shall we say of him? Surely this, 
that he was verily guilty of the death of those 
men. It is admitted that he did sincerely 
believe in the soundness of his ship; but the 
sincerity of his conviction can in no wise help 
him, because he had no right to believe on 
such evidence as was before him. He had 
acquired his belief not by honestly earning 
it in patient investigation, but by stifling his 
doubts. And although in the end he may 
have felt so sure about it that he could not 
think otherwise, yet inasmuch as he had 
knowingly and willingly worked himself 
into that frame of mind, he must be held 
responsible for it. 

Let us alter the case a little, and suppose 
that the ship was not unsound after all; 
that she made her voyage safely, and many 
others after it. Will that diminish the guilt 
of her owner ? Not one jot. When an action 
is once done, it is right or wrong for ever; 
no accidental failure of its good or evil 
fruits can possibly alter that. The man would 
not have been innocent, he would only have 
been not found out. The question of right or 
wrong has to do with the origin of his belief, 
not the matter of it; not what it was, but 
how he got it; not whether it turned out to 
be true or false, but whether he had a right 
to believe on such evidence as was before 
him. 
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CCVII—The Habit of believing things on 
insufficient Evidence is a grievous Sin 
against Mankind. 


VERY time we let ourselves believe 
fe: unworthy reasons, we weaken our 

powers of self-control, of doubting, of 
judicially and fairly weighing evidence. We 
all suffer severely enough from the main- 
tenance and support of false beliefs and the 
fatally wrong actions which they lead to; 
and the evil born when one such belief is en- 
tertained is great and wide. But a greater 
and wider evil arises when the credulous 
character is maintained and supported, when 
a habit of believing for unworthy reasons 
is fostered and made permanent. 

If I steal money from any person, there 
may be no harm done by the mere transfer 
of possession; he may not feel the loss, or it 
may prevent him from using the money 
badly. But I cannot help doing this great 
wrong towards Man, that I make myself 
dishonest. What hurts society is not that 
it should lose its property, but that it should 
become a den of thieves; for then it must 
cease to be society. This is why we ought 
not to do evil that good may come; for at 
any rate this great evil has come, that we 
have done evil and are made wicked thereby. 

In like manner, if I let myself believe any- 
thing on insufficient evidence, there may be 
no great harm done by the mere belief; it 
may be true after all, or I may never have 
occasion to exhibit it in outward atts. But 
I cannot help doing this great wrong to- 
wards Man, that I make myself credulous. 
The danger to society is not merely that it 
should believe wrong things, though that is 
great enough; but that it should become 
credulous, and lose the habit of testing things 
and inquiring into them; for then it must 
sink back into savagery. 

The harm which is done by credulity 
in a man is not confined to the fostering of a 
credulous character in others, and consequent 
support of false beliefs. Habitual want of 
care about what I believe leads to habitual 
want of care in others about the truth of 
what is told to me. Men speak the truth to 
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one another when each reveres the truth in 
his own mind and in the other’s mind; but 
how shall my friend revere the truht in my 
mind when I myself am careless about it, 
when I believe things because I want to 
believe them, and because they are com- 
forting and pleasant? Will he not learn to 
ery “Peace” to /“me, ‘when “there isa 
peace? 

By such a course I shall surround myself 
with a thick atmosphere of falsehood and 
fraud, and in that I must live. It may 
matter little to me, in my cloud-castle of 
sweet illusions and darling lies; but it 
matters much to Man that I have made my 
neighbours ready to deceive. The credulous 
man is father to the liar and the cheat; he 
lives in the bosom of this his family, and it is 
no marvel if he should become even as they 
are. So closely are our duties knit together, 
that whoso shall keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. 


CCVIII—We ought not to believe that any 
Man knows what we see that he could 
not verify, without ceasing to be Man. 


HE goodness and greatness of a man 
| do not justify us in accepting a belief 
upon the warrant of his authority, 
unless there are reasonable grounds for 
supposing that he knew the truth of what 
he was saying. And there can be no grounds 
for supposing that a man knows that which 
we, without ceasing to be men, could not 
be supposed to verify. 

If a chemist tells me, who am no chemist, 
that a certain substance can be made by 
putting together other substances in certain 
proportions and subjecting them to a known 
process, I am quite justified in believing 
this upon his authority, unless I know any- 
thing against his character or his judgment. 
For his professional training is one which 
tends to encourage veracity and the honest 
pursuit of truth, and to produce a dislike of 
hasty conclusions and slovenly investiga- 
tion. And I have reasonable ground for sup- 
posing that he knows the truth of what he 
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is saying, for although I am no chemist, I 
can be made to understand so much of the 
methods and processes of the science as makes 
it conceivable to me that, without ceasing 
to be man, I might verify the statement. 

I may never actually verify it, or even 
see any experiment which goes towards 
verifying it; but still I have quite reason 
enough to justify me in believing that the 
verification is within the reach of human 
appliances and powers, and in particular 
that it has been actually performed by my 
informant. His result, the belief to which he 
has been led by his inquiries, is valid not 
only for himself but for others; it is watched 
and tested by those who are working in the 
same ground, and who know that no greater 
service can be rendered to science than the 
purification of accepted results from the 
errors which may have crept into them. It 
is in this way that the result becomes com- 
mon property, a right object of belief, which 
is a social affair and matter of public business. 

Thus it is to be observed that his author- 
ity is valid because there are those who 
question it and verify it; that it is precisely 
this process of examining and purifying that 
keeps alive among investigators the love of 
that which shall stand all possible tests, the 
sense of public responsibility as of those 
whose work, if well done, shall remain as the 
enduring heritage of mankind. 

But if my chemist tells me that an atom 
of oxygen has existed unaltered in weight 
and rate of vibration throughout all time, I 
have no right to believe this on his author- 
ity, for it is a thing which he cannot know 
without ceasing to be man. He may quite 
honestly believe that this statement is a 
fair inference from his experiments, but in 
that case his judgment is at fault. A very 
simple consideration of the character of 
experiments would show him that they 
never can lead to results of such a kind; 
that, being themselves only approximate 
and limited, they cannot give us knowledge 
which is exact and universal. No eminence 
of character and genius can give a man 
authority enough to justify us in believing 
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him when he makes statements implying 
exact or universal knowledge. 


CCIX—A passage showing that Belief is 
worthless until tts Objects are under- 
stood, and that this Understanding must be 
the Result of personal Effort. 


T is monstrous that Christ, who was 
| ene the friend of publicans and sin- 

ners, should be represented as the pitiless 
enemy of bewildered seekers of truth. How 
could men have been guilty of such an incon- 
sistency? By speaking of what they do not 
understand. Men, in general, do not under- 
stand or appreciate the difficulty of finding 
truth. All men must act, and therefore all 
men learn in some degree how difficult it is 
to act rightly. The consequence is that all 
men can make excuse for those who fail to 
act rightly. But all men are not compelled 
to make an independent search for truth, 
and those who voluntarily undertake to do 
so are always few. They ought, indeed, to 
find pity and charity when they fail, for their 
undertaking is full of hazard, and in the 
course of it they are too apt to leave friends 
and companions behind them, and when they 
succeed they bring back glorious spoils for 
those who remained at home criticizing them. 
But they cannot expect such charity, for the 
hazards and difficulties of the undertaking 
are known to themselves alone. To the world 
at large it seems quite easy to find truth and 
inexcusable to miss it. And no wonder! 
For by finding truth they mean only learning 
by rote the maxims current around tehm. 

Present to an ordinary man the maxim 
“Love your enemies”: you may hear him 
sigh as he answers that the saying is divine, 
but he fears he shall never practise it. The 
reason is that he has an enemy, and fully 
understands what it is to love him, and also 
what it is to hate him. Present to the same 
man the saying ‘‘ The Word was made flesh,” 
and what will he answer? If he answered the 
truth, he would say that he did not under- 
stand it; but he would not be quite an 
ordinary man if he could recognize his own 
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ignorance so plainly. He will answer that he 
believes it, by which he means that, as the 
words make no impression whatever on his 
mind, so they excite no opposition in it. 

Present the same two texts to a thinker. 
It is not impossible that the first may seem 
to him no hard saying; he may have no 
enemies, or his thoughtful habits may have 
brought his passions under control. But the 
second will overwhelm him with difficulty. 
For he knows whatit asserts ; he may have been 
accustomed to regard the Logos as the tech- 
nicality of an extinét philosophy, and may be 
staggered to find it thus imported into 
history and made the groundwork of what 
aspires to be a permanent theology. It is 
at this point, then, that the thinker will 
sigh, and you will hear him murmur that it 
is a great saying, but he fears he shall never 
believe it. 


CCX—-4 Man’s Testimony must not be 
Trusted unless he 1s not only Honest but 
Competent as a Witness. 


N what cases, let us ask, is the testimony 
[= a man unworthy of belief? He may 

say that which is untrue either knowingly 
or unknowingly. In the first case he is lying, 
and his moral character is to blame; in the 
second case he is ignorant or mistaken, and 
it is only his knowledge or his judgment 
which is in fault. In order that we may have 
the right to accept his testimony as ground 
for believing what he says, we must have 
reasonable grounds for trusting his veracity, 
that he is really trying to speak the truth 
so far as he knows it; his knowledge, that 
he has had opportunities of knowing the 
truth about this matter; and his judgment, 
that he has made proper use of those op- 
portunities in coming to the conclusion 
which he affirms. 

However plain and obvious these reasons 
may be, so that no man of ordinary intel- 
ligence, reflecting upon the matter, could 
fail to arrive at them, it is nevertheless true 
that a great many persons do habitually dis- 
regard them in weighing testimony. Of the 
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two questions, equally important to the 
trustworthiness of a witness, “‘Is he dis- 
honest?”? and ‘May he be mistaken? ” 
the majority of mankind are perfedtly satis- 
fied if one can, with some show of probability, 
be answered in the negative. The excellent 
moral character of a man is alleged as ground 
for accepting his statements about things 
which he cannot possibly have known. 

A Mohammedan, for example, will tell 
us that the charafter of his Prophet was so 
noble and majestic that it commands the 
reverence even of those who do not believe 
in his mission. So admirable was his moral 
teaching, so wisely put together the great 
social machine which he created, that his 
precepts have not only been accepted by a 
great portion of mankind, but have actually 
been obeyed. His institutions have on the 
one hand rescued the negro from savagery, 
and on the other hand have taught civiliza- 
tion to the advancing West; and although 
the races which held the highest forms of his 
faith, and most fully embodied his mind and 
thought, have all been conquered and swept 
away by barbaric tribes, yet the history of 
their marvellous attainments remains as an 
imperishable glory to Islam. 

Are we to doubt the word of a man so- 
great and so good? Can we suppose that this 
magnificent genius, this splendid moral hero, 
has lied to us about the most solemn and 
sacred matters? The testimony of Moham- 
med is clear, that there is but one God, and 
that he, Mohammed, is his Prophet; that 
if we believe in him we shall enjoy everlast- 
ing felicity, but that if we do not we shall be 
damned. This testimony rests on the most 
awful of foundations, the revelation of hea- 
ven itself; for was he not visited by the angel 
Gabriel, as he fasted and prayed in his 
desert cave, and allowed to enter into the 
blessed fields of Paradise? Surely God is 
God and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
God. 

What should we answer to this Mussul- 
man? First, no doubt, we should be tempted 
to take exception against his view of the 


charaCter of the Prophet and the uniformly 
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beneficial influence of Islam: before we could 
go with him altogether in these matters it 
might seem that we should have to forget 
many terrible things of which we have heard 
or read. But if we chose to grant him all 
these assumptions, for the sake of argument, 
and because it is difficult both for the faith- 
ful and for infidels to discuss them fairly and 
without passion, still we should have some- 
thing to say which takes away the ground of 
his belief, and therefore shows that it is 
wrong to entertain it. 

Namely, this: the character of Moham- 
med is excellent evidence that he was honest 
and spoke the truth so far as he knew it; 
but it is no evidence at all that he knew 
what the truth was. What means could he 
have of knowing that the form. which ap- 
peared to him to be the angel Gabriel was 
not an hallucination, and that his apparent 
visit to Paradise was not a dream? Grant 
that he himself was fully persuaded and 
honestly believed that he had the guidance 
of heaven, and was the vehicle of a super- 
natural revelation, how could he know that 
this strong conviction was not a mistake? 

Let us put ourselves in his place; we 
shall find that the more completely we 
endeavour to realize what passed through 
his mind, the more clearly we shall perceive 
that the Prophet could have had no adequate 
ground for the belief in his own inspiration. 
It is most probable that he himself never 
doubted of the matter, or thought of asking 
the question; but we are in the position of 
those to whom the question has been asked, 
and who are bound to answer it. It is known 
to medical observers that solitude and want 
of food are powerful means of producing 
delusion and of fostering a tendency to 
mental disease. Let us suppose, then, that I, 
like Mohammed, go into desert places to 
fast and pray; what things can happen to 
me which will give me the right to believe 
that I am divinely inspired? Suppose that I 
get information, apparently from a celestial 
visitor, which upon being tested is found 
to be correét. I cannot be sure, in the first 
place, that the celestial visitor is not a fig- 
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ment of my own mind, and that the infor- 
mation did not come to me, unknown at the 
time to my consciousness, through some 
subtle channel of sense. 


CCXI—W hen it is lawful to Believe on the 
Testimony of Others. 


E have no right to believe a thing 

true because everybody says so, 

unless there are good grounds for 
believing that some one person at least 
has the means of knowing what is true, and 
is speaking the truth so far as he knows it. 
However many nations and generations of 
men are brought into the witness-box, they 
cannot testify to anything which they do 
not know. Every man who has accepted the 
statement from somebody else, without him- 
self testing and verifying it, is out of court; 
his word is worth nothing at all. And when 
we get back at last to the true birth and be- 
ginning of the statement, two serious ques- 
tions must be disposed of in regard to him 
who first made it: was he mistaken in 
thinking that he knew about this matter, or 
was he lying? 

This last question is unfortunately a 
very actual and practical one even to us 
at this day and in this country. We have no 
occasion to go to La Salette, or to Central 
Africa, or to Lourdes, for examples of im- 
moral and debasing superstition. It is only 
too possible for a child to grow up in London 
surrounded by an atmosphere of beliefs fit 
only for the savage, which have in our own 
time been founded in fraud and propagated 
by credulity. i 

Laying aside, then, such tradition as is 
handed on without testing by successive 
generations, let us consider that which is 
truly built up out of the common experi- 
ence of mankind. This great fabric is for the 
guidance of our thoughts, and through them 
of our actions, both in the moral and in the 
material world. In the moral world, for 
example, it gives us the conceptions of right 
in general, of justice, of truth, of beneficence, 
and the like. These are given as conceptions, 
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not as statements or propositions; they 
answer to certain definite instin¢ts which are 
certainly within us, however they came there. 
That it is right to be beneficent is matter of 
immediate personal experience; for when 
a man retires within himself and there finds 
something, wider and more lasting than his 
solitary personality, which says, “‘ 1 want to 
do right,” as well as, “ I want to do good to 
man,” he can verify by direct observation 
that one instinét is founded upon and agrees 
fully with the other. And it is his duty so to 
verify this and all similar statements. 

The tradition says also, at a definite 
place and time, that such and such actions 
are just, or true, or beneficent. For all such 
rules a further inquiry is necessary, since 
they are sometimes established by an author- 
ity other than that of the moral sense 
founded on experience. Until recently, the 
moral tradition of our own country—and 
indeed of all Europe—taught that it was 
beneficent to give money indiscriminately to 
beggars. But the questioning of this rule, 
and investigation into it, led men to see that 
true beneficence is that which helps a man 
to do the work which he is most fitted for. 

By the continual asking and answering 
of such questions the conception grows in 
breadth and distinétness, and the instin¢t 
becomes strengthened and purified. It ap- 
pears, then, that the great use of the concep- 
tion, the intellectual part of the heirloom, 
is to enable us to ask questions; that it grows 
and is kept straight by means of these ques- 
tions; and if we do not use it for that pur- 
pose we shall gradually lose it altogether, 
and be left with a mere code of regulations 
which cannot rightly be called morality at 
all. 

Such considerations apply even more 
obviously and clearly, if possible, to the 
store of beliefs and conceptions which our 
fathers have amassed for us in respect of the 
material world. We are ready to laugh at 
the rule of thumb of the Australian who con- 
tinues to tie his hatchet to the side of the 
handle, although the Birmingham fitter has 
made a hole on purpose for him to put 
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the handle in. His people have tied up 
hatchets so for ages: who is he that he should 
set himself up against their wisdom? He has 
sunk so low that he cannot do what some of 
thenr must have done in the far distant past— 
call in question an established usage, and 
invent or learn something better. 

Yet here, in the dim beginning of know- 
ledge, where science and art are one, we 
find only the same simple rule which applies 
to the highest and deepest growths of that 
cosmic Tree; to its loftiest flower-tipped 
branches as well as to the profoundest of its 
hidden roots; the rule, namely, that what is 
stored up and handed down to us is rightly 
used by those who aét as the makers a¢ted, 
when they stored it up; those who use it 
to ask further questions, to examine, to 
investigate; who try honestly and solemnly 
to find out what is the right way of looking 
at things and of dealing with them. 


CCXII—The Trend of Social and Moral 
Advance through Past Ages should be the 
Guide of our Fudgment on the Questions 
of our own Day. 


OTHING can be more certain than 
| \ | that the great majority even of 
those who reason much about their 
opinions have arrived at their conclusions 
by a process quite distinct from reasoning. 
‘They may be unconscious of the fact, but the 
ascendency of old associations is upon them. 
They insensibly judge all questions by a 
standard derived from education; they pro- 
portion their attention and sympathy to the 
degree in which the facts or arguments pre- 
sented to them support their foregone con- 
clusions; and they convince themselves that 
the arguments in behalf of their hereditary 
opinions are irresistibly cogent, and the argu- 
ments against them absurd. 

Nor are those who have diverged from the 
opinions they have been taught necessarily 
more independent of illegitimate influences. 
The love of singularity, the ambition to be 
thought intelle¢tually superior to others, the 
bias of taste, the influence of friendship, the 
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magnetism of genius—these, and countless 
other influences into which it is needless to 
enter, all determine conclusions. 

The number of persons who have a 
rational basis for their belief is probably 
infinitesimal; for illegitimate influences not 
only determine the convictions of those 
who do not examine, but usually give a 
dominating bias to the reasonings of those 
who do. But it would be manifestly absurd 
to conclude from this, that reason has no 
part or function in the formation of opinions. 
No mind, it is true, was ever altogether 
free from distorting influences; but in the 
struggle between the reason and the affeCtions 
which leads to truth, every effort is crowned 
with a measure of success, and innumerable 
gradations of progress are manifested. All 
that we can rightly infer is, that the process 
of reasoning is much more difficult than is 
commonly supposed; and that to those who 
would investigate the causes of existing 
opinions, the study of predispositions is 
much more important than the study of 
arguments. 

Those who have perceived how invariably 
an increase of civilization implies a modi- 
fication of belief, will feel an intense distrust 
of their unassisted reason, and will look for 
some guide to direct their judgment. The 
tendency, in the present day, is to seek such a 
guide in the collective wisdom of mankind as 
it is displayed in the developments of history. 
The way in which thinkers form their 
opinions, 1s by endeavouring to ascertain in 
what directions, towards what conceptions, 
the intellect of man advances with the 
advance of civilization. 


CCXIMN—W hen an infallible Authority 1s set 
up, Conscience must protest, or 1t will 
first be hushed and then schooled to 


repeat a Formula. 


Fit bes true, sas. our daily “experience 
teaches us, that the moral sense gains in 
clearness and power by exercise, by the 
constant endeavour to find out and to see for 
ourselves what is right and what is wrong, 
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it must be nothing short of a moral suicide 
to delegate our conscience to another man. 
It is true that when we are in difficulties 
and do not altogether see our way, we quite 
rightly seek counsel and advice of some friend 
who has more experience, more wisdom 
begot by it, more devotion to the right than 
ourselves, and who, not being involved in the 
difficulties which encompass us, may more 
easily see the way out of them. But such 
counsel does not and ought not to take the 
place of our private judgment; on the con- 
trary, among wise men it is asked and given 
for the purpose of helping and supporting 
private judgment. I should go to my friend, 
not that he may tell me what to do, but that 
he may help me to see what is right. 

It is of the very essence of the moral 
sense that it is a common perception by men 
of what is good for man. It arises, not in 
one man’s mind by a flash of genius or a 
transport of ecstasy, but in all men’s minds, 
as the fruit of their necessary intercourse 
and united labour for a common object. 
When an infallible authority is set up, the 
voice of this natural human conscience must 
be hushed and schooled, and made to speak 
the words of a formula. Obedience becomes 
the whole duty of man; and the notion of 
right is attached to a lifeless code of rules, 
instead of being the informing chara¢ter of a 
nation. 

The practical inference is, then, that 
we ought to do all in our power to restrain 
and diminish the influence of any priesthood 
which claims to rule consciences. 

When one ventures to doubt whether the 
Catholic clergy has really been an unmixed 
blessing to Europe, one is generally met 
by the reply, ‘“‘ You cannot find any fault 
with the Sermon on the Mount.” Now it 
would be too much to say that this has 
nothing to do with the question, for there 
is a sense in which the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Catholic clergy have something to 
do with each other. 

But it must surely be unnecessary to say 
that the Catholic Church and the Gospel 


are two very different things. The moral 
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teaching of Christ, or—which is the same 
thing—the moral teaching of the great Rabbi 
Hillel, is the expression of the conscience of a 
people who had fought long and heroically 
for their national existence. In that terrible 
conflict they had learned the supreme and 
overwhelming importance of conduct, the 
necessity, for those who would survive, of 
fighting manfully for their lives and making 
a stand against the hostile powers around; 
the weakness and uselessness of solitary and 
selfish efforts; the necessity for a man who 
would be a man to lose his poor single per- 
sonality in the being of a greater and nobler 
combatant—the nation. And they said all 
this, after their fashion of short and potent 
sayings, perhaps better than any other men 
have said it before or since. 

“Tf I am not for myself,” said the great 
Hillel, ‘ who is for me? And if I am only for 
myself, where is the use of me? And 1f not now, 
when?” It would be hard to find a more 
striking contrast than exists between the 
sturdy unselfish independence of this saying, 
and the abject and selfish servility of the 
priest-ridden claimant of the skies. 

It was this heroic people that produced 
the morality of the Sermon on the Mount. 
But it was not they who produced the priests 
and the dogmas of Catholicism. Shaven 
crowns, linen vestments, and the claim to 
priestly rule over consciences, these were 
dwellers on the banks of the Nile. The Gospel 
indeed came out of Judea, but the Church 
and her dogmas came out of Egypt. 

Then, when we ask what has been the 
influence of the Catholic clergy upon Euro- 
pean nations, we are not inquiring about the 
results of accepting the morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount; we are inquiring 
into the effect of attaching an Egyptian 
priesthood, which teaches Egyptian dogmas, 
to the life and sayings of a Jewish prophet. 

In this inquiry, which requires the 
knowledge of facts beyond our own imme- 
diate experience, we must make use of the 
great principle of authority, which enables 
us to profit by the experience of other men. 
The great civilized countries on the con- 
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tinent of Europe at the present day—France, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy—have had 
an extensive experience of the Catholic 
clergy for a great number of centuries, and 
they are forced by strong practical reasons 
to form a judgment upon the character and 
tendencies of an institution which is suffi- 
ciently powerful to command the attention 
of all who are interested in public affairs. 

It is a matter of notoriety that an aider 
and abettor of clerical pretensions is regarded 
in France as an enemy of France and of 
Frenchmen; in Germany as an enemy of 
Germany and of Germans; in Austria as an 
enemy of Austria and Hungary, of both 
Austrians and Magyars; and in Italy as an 
enemy to Italy and the Italians. 

Those who are nearer to the danger 
feel_a very real and, it seems to me, wee 
grounded fear. The whole structure of 
modern society, the fruit of long and painful 
efforts, the hopes of further improvement, 
the triumphs of justice, of freedom, and of 
light, the bonds of patriotism which make 
each nation one, the bonds of humanity 
which bring different nations together—all 
these they see to be menaced with a great 
and real and even pressing danger. For myself 
I confess that I cannot help feeling as they. 
feel. It seems to me quite possible that the 
moral and intellectual culture of Europe, 
the light and the right, what makes life worth 
having and men worthy to have it, may be 
clean swept away by a revival of superstition. 

Those who know best, then, about the 
Catholic priesthood at present, regard it 
as a standing menace to the State and to the 
moral fabric of society. 


CCXIV—Multon declares that his Motive in 
protesting against the Wrong done to the 
Church by the Clergy is bis Desire to 
stand unblamed in the Sight of his own 
Conscience. 


f=: me, I have determined to lay up 
as the best treasure and solace of a 
good old age, if God vouchsafe it me, 
the honest liberty of free speech from my 
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youth, where I shall think it available in 
so dear a concernment as the Church’s good. 
For if I be, either by disposition or what 
other cause, too inquisitive or suspicious of 
myself and mine own doings, who can help 
it? But this Iforesee: that should the Church 
be brought under heavy oppression, and God 
have given me ability the while to reason 
against the author of so foul a deed; or should 
she, by blessing from above on the industry 
and courage of faithful men, change this her 
distracted state into better days, without the 
least furtherance or contribution of those 
few talents which God had lent me—I fore- 
see what stories I should hear within myself, 
all my life after, of discouragement and re- 
proach: “’Timorous and ungrateful, the 
Church of God is now again at the foot of 
her insulting enemies, and thou bewailest. 
What matters it for thee, or thy bewailing? 
When time was, thou couldst not find a 
syllable of all that thou hast read or studied, 
to utter in her behalf. Yet ease and leisure 
was given thee for thy retired thoughts, 
out of the sweat of other men. Thou hast 
the diligence, the parts, the language of a 
man, if a vain subject were to be adorned or 
beautified; but when the cause of God and 
His Church was to be pleaded, for which 
purpose that tongue was given thee which 
thou hast, God listened if he could hear thy 
voice among his zealous servants, but thou 
wert dumb as a beast: from henceforward 
be that which thine own brutish silence hath 
made thee.”’ 

Or else I should have heard in the other 
ear: “ Slothful and ever to be set lightly by, 
the Church hath now overcome her late 
distresses after the unwearied labours of her 
many true servants that stood up in her 
defence; thou also wouldst take upon thee 
to share amongst them of their joy: but 
wherefore thou? Where canst thou show any 
word or deed of thine which might have 
hastened her peace? Whatever thou dost 
now talk, or write, or look, is the alms of 
other men’s active prudence and zeal. 
Dare not now to say or do anything better 
than thy former sloth and infancy; or if thou 
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darest, thou dost impudently make a thrifty 
purchase of boldness to thyself, out of the 
painful merits of other men; what before was 
thy sin is now thy duty, to be abject and 
worthless.” 

These, and suchlike lessons as these, I 
know would have been my matins duly, and 
my evensong. But now by this little dili- 
gence, mark what a privilege I have gained 
with good men and saints, to claim my 
right of lamenting the tribulations of the 
Church, if she should suffer, when others, 
that have ventured nothing for her sake, 
have not the honour to be admitted mourn- 
ers. But if she lift up her drooping head 
and prosper, among those that have some- 
thing more than wished her welfare, I have 
my charter and freehold of rejoicing to me 
and my heirs. 

Concerning therefore this wayward sub- 
ject against prelacy, the touching whereof 
is so distasteful and disquietous to a number 
of men, by what hath been said I may de- 
serve of charitable readers to be credited, 
that neither envy nor gall hath entered me 
upon this controversy, but the enforcement 
of conscience only, and a preventive fear 
lest the omitting of this duty should be 
against me, when I would store up to myself 
the good provision of peaceful hours. 


CCXV—A Truth becomes a Heresy when it 1s 
believed only on Authority. 


T is wrong always, everywhere, and for 
| sees to believe anything upon 

insufficient evidence. 

If a man, holding a belief which he was 
taught in childhood or persuaded of after- 
wards, keeps down and pushes away any 
doubts which arise about it in his mind, 
purposely avoids the reading of books and 
the company of men that call in question 
or discuss it, and regards as impious those 
questions which cannot easily be asked with- 
out disturbing it—the life of that man is one 
long sin against mankind. 

If this judgment seems harsh when 
applied to those simple souls who have 
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never known better, who have been brought 
up from the cradle with a horror of doubt, 
and taught that their eternal welfare depends 
on what they believe, then it leads to the 
very serious question, Who hath made Israel 
to sin ? 

It may be permitted me to fortify this 

judgment with the sentence of Milton :— 
‘“¢ A man may be a heretic in the truth; 
and if he believe things only because his 
pastor says so, or the Assembly so determine, 
without knowing other reason, though his 
belief be true, yet the very truth he holds 
becomes his heresy.” 

And with this 
Coleridge :— 

“He who begins by loving Christianity 
better than Truth, will proceed by loving 
his own sect or Church better than Christi- 
anity, and end in loving himself better 
than all.” 

Inquiry into the evidence of a do¢trine 
is not to be made once for all, and then 
taken as finally settled. It is never lawful 
to stifle a doubt; for either it can be honestly 
answered by means of the inquiry already 
made, or else it proves that the inquiry 
was not complete. 

“But; says: one, “L*anica busy “man; 
I have no time for the long course of study 
which would be necessary to make me in 
any degree a competent judge of certain 
questions, or even able to understand the 
nature of the arguments.” 

Then he should have no time to believe! 


famous aphorism of 


CCXVI—Aistory shows that no Man 1s W1se 
enough to be Fustified in violently Sup- 
pressing the Spread of a new Idea. 


F ever anyone, possessed of power, had 
| eons for thinking himself the best 

and most enlightened among his con- 
temporaries, it was the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Absolute monarch of the whole 
civilized world, he preserved through life 
not only the most unblemished justice, but, 
what was less to be expected from his Stoical 
breeding, the tenderest heart. The few 
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failings which are attributed to him, were 
all on the side of indulgence: while his 
writings, the highest ethical product of 
the ancient mind, differ scarcely perceptibly, 
if they differ at all, from the most charac- 
teristic teachings of Christ. 

This man—a better Christian, in all 
but the dogmatic sense of the word, than 
almost any of the ostensibly Christian sover- 
eigns who have since reigned—persecuted 
Christianity. Placed at the summit of all 
the previous attainments of humanity, with 
an open, unfettered intellect, and a char- 
acter which led him of himself to embody in 
his moral writings the Christian ideal, he 
yet failed to see that Christianity was to be 
a good and not an evil to the world, with his 
duties to which he was so deeply penetrated. 

Existing society he knew to be in a 
deplorable state. But such as it was, he saw, 
or thought he saw, that it was held together, 
and prevented from being worse, by belief 
and reverence of the received divinities. As 
a ruler of mankind, he deemed it his duty 
not to suffer society to fall in pieces; and 
saw not how, if its existing ties were removed, 
any others could be formed which could 
again knit it together. The new religion 
openly aimed at dissolving these ties: unless, 
therefore, it was his duty to adopt that 
religion, it seemed to be his duty to put it 
down. 

Inasmuch, then, as the theology of 
Christianity did not appear to him true or 
of divine origin; inasmuch as this strange 
history of a crucified God was not credible 
to him, and a system which purported to 
rest entirely upon a foundation to him so 
wholly unbelievable could not be foreseen 
by him to be that renovating agency which, 
after all abatements, it has in fact proved to 
be; the gentlest and most amiable of philo- 
sophers and rulers, under a solemn sense of 
duty, authorized the persecution of Chris- 
tianity. 

This is one of the most tragical faéts in 
all history. It is a bitter thought, how differ- 
ent a thing the Christianity of the world 
might have been, if the Christian faith 
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had been adopted as the religion of the 
Empire under the auspices of Marcus Aure- 
lus, instead of those of Constantine. 

But it would be equally unjust to him 
and false to truth, to deny that no one plea 
which can be urged for punishing anti- 
Christian teaching, was wanting to Marcus 
Aurelius for punishing, as he did, the pro- 
pagation of Christianity. No Christian more 
firmly believes that Atheism is false, and 
tends to the dissolution of society, than 
Marcus Aurelius believed the same things of 
Christianity; he who, of all men then living, 
might have been thought the most capable 
of appreciating It. 

Unless anyone who approves of punish- 
ment for the promulgation of opinions, 
flatters himself that he is a wiser and better 
man than Marcus Aurelius—more deeply 
versed in the wisdom of his time, more 
elevated in his intellect above it, more 
earnest in his search for truth, or more 
single-minded in his devotion to it when 
found;—let him abstain from that assump- 
tion of the joint infallibility of himself 
and the multitude, which the great Antoni- 
nus made with so unfortunate a result. 


CCXVII—An Account of the Penance exacted 
by the Synagogue from Da Costa because 
of bis Heresy: The Sentence against 
Spinoza, and a Letter of Spinoza’s to 
a Friend. 


A COSTA published a controversial 
] «= against the immortality of the 


soul; upon this the chiefs of the 
synagogue denounced him to the civil 
authorities, and he was fined and imprisoned 
and his book publicly burnt. For fifteen 
years he endured the social penalties of 
excommunication, but at length his patience 
gave way, and he was formally reconciled. 
But he seems to have made no secret of the 
purely outward character of his conformity. 
There followed a new and more strin- 
gent excommunication, to be taken off only 
on condition of a solemn and public act of 
penance. Da Costa held out this time 
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for seven years, and then again  sub- 
mitted. He underwent a humiliating cere- 
mony, modelled on those of the Inquisition, 
which were probably known by bitter per- 
sonal experience to some of those present. 

Da Costa’s penance was completed by 
his lying down athwart the threshold of the 
synagogue, so that the whole congregation 
stepped over him as they passed out. Humilia- 
tion he must have expected, but the reality 
was too much for his pride. He determined 
to live only so long as was needful to commit 
to writing, in the form of an autobiography, 
a fierce denunciation of his persecutors. 
Having completed this writing, he shot 
himself in his own house, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt on the life of his chief 
enemy. 

[The sentence of the Synagogue against 
Spinoza (as a result of which his Ethics 
could not be published during his lifetime) 
was as follows :—] 

“The chiefs of. the Council do you to 
wit, that having long known the evil opinions 
and works of Baruch de Espinoza, they have 
endeavoured by divers ways and promises 
to withdraw him from his evil ways, and 
they are unable to find a remedy, but on the 
contrary have had every day more knowledge 
of the abominable heresies pra¢tised and 
taught by him, and of other enormities 
committed by him, and have of this many 
trustworthy witnesses who have deposed 
and borne witness in the presence of the 
said Espinoza, and by whom he stood con- 
victed; all which having been examined in 
the presence of the elders, it has been de- 
termined with their assent that the said 
Espinoza should be excommunicated and 
cut off from the nation of Israel; and now 
he is hereby excommunicated with the 
following anathema :— 

“With the judgment of the angels and 
of the saints we excommunicate, cut off, 
curse, and anathematize Baruch de 
Espinoza, with the sanction of the Almighty 
and of all this holy congregation, in the 
presence of the holy books: by the 613 
precepts which are written therein, with the 
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anathema wherewith Joshua cursed Jericho, 
with the curse which Elisha laid upon the 
children, and with all the curses which are 
written in the Law. Cursed be he by day and 
cursed: be he by night. Cursed ber he= in 
sleeping and cursed be he in waking, cursed 
in going out and cursed in coming in. The 
Lord shall not pardon him, the wrath and 
fury of the Lord shall henceforth be kindled 
against this man, and shall lay upon him 
all the curses which are written in the book 
of the Law. The Lord shall destroy his 
name under the sun, and cut him off for his 
undoing from all the tribes of Israel, with 
all the curses of the firmament which are 
written in the book of the Law. But ye that 
cleave unto the Lord your God, live all of 
you this day. 

“* And we warn you, that none may speak 
with him by word of mouth nor by writing, 
nor show any favour to him, nor be under 
one roof with him, nor come within four 
cubits of him, nor read any paper composed 
or written by him.” 

About the end of July, 1675, Spinoza 
made an excursion to Amsterdam in order 
to arrange for the publication of his Ethzes. 
What befell him there is best told in the 
words of his own letter to Oldenburg :— 

“ While I was busy with this, the report 
was spread everywhere that a certain book of 
mine was in the press, wherein I endeavoured 
to show that there was no God; and this 
report found credence with many. Where- 
upon certain theologians (themselves per- 
haps the authors of it) took occasion to 
complain of me to the Prince and the magis- 
trates; moreover the stupid Cartesians, being 
supposed to side with me and desiring to 
free themselves from that suspicion, were 
diligent without ceasing in their execration 
of my dotrines and writings, and are as 
diligent still. Having knowledge of these 
matters from trustworthy persons, who 
likewise told me that the theologians were 
laying plots against me on all sides, I deter- 
_ mined to put off the publication until I 
could see the issue of the affair, and then 
to signify my designs to you. But the 
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business inclines, as it seems, to the worse 
from day to day, and I know not yet what 
I shall-do” 


CCXVITI—It is compatible with Unity of 
Spirit to allow Diversity of Opinion on 
all Points not immediately Essential to 
the Nation’s Life. 

OW the time in special is to write 

Ne speak what may help to the 

further discussing of matters in agita- 

tion. The temple of Janus, with his two con- 
troversal faces, might now not unsigni- 
ficantly be set open. And though all the 
winds of doétrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we 
do injuriously by licensing and prohibiting 
to misdoubt her strength. Let her and 
Falsehood grapple; who ever knew Truth 
put to the worse, in a free and open encoun- 
ter? Her confuting is the best and surest 
suppressing. He who hears what praying 
there is for light and clear knowledge to be 
sent down among us, would think of other 
matters to be constituted beyond the dis- 
cipline of Geneva, framed and fabricated 
already to our hands. 

Yet when the new light which we beg 
for shines in upon us, there be who envy and 
oppose if it comes not first in at their case- 
ments. What a collusion is this, whenas we 
are exhorted by the wise man to use dili- 
gence, “to seek for wisdom as for hidden 
treasures,” early and late, that another order 
shall enjoin us, to know nothing but by 
statute? When a man hath been labouring 
the hardest labour in the deep mines of 
knowledge, hath furnished out his findings 
in all their equipage, drawn forth his reasons 
as it were a battle ranged, scattered and 
defeated all objeCtions in his way, calls out 
his adversary into the plain, offers him the 
advantage of wind and sun, if he please, only 
that he may try the matter by dint of argu- 
ment; for his opponents then to skulk, to 
lay ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of 
licensing where the challenger should pass— 
though it be valour enough in soldiership, 
is but weakness and cowardice in the wars of 
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Truth. For who knows not that Truth is 
strong, next to the Almighty? She needs no 
policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to 
make her victorious; those are the shifts and 
the defences that Error uses against her 
power. Give her but room, and do not bind 
her when she sleeps, for then she speaks not 
true (as the old Proteus did, who spake 
oracles only when he was caught and bound), 
but then rather she turns herself into all 
shapes except her own, and perhaps tunes her 
voice according to the time, as Micaiah did 
before Ahab, until she be adjured into her 
own likeness. 

Yet it is not impossible that she may have 


more shapes than one. What else is all that ° 


rank of things indifferent, wherein Truth 
may be on this side, or on the other, without 
being unlike herself? What but a vain shadow 
else is the abolition of ‘‘ those ordinances, 
that hand-writing nailed to the cross”? 
What great purchase is this Christian liberty 
which Paul so often boasts of? His do¢trine 
is, that he who eats or eats not, regards a 
day or regards it not, may do either to the 
Lord. How many other things might be 
tolerated in peace, and left to conscience, 
had we but charity, and were it not the 
chief stronghold of our hypocrisy to be 
ever judging one another! I fear yet this 
iron yoke of outward conformity hath left a 
slavish print upon our necks; the ghost of 
a linen decency yet haunts us. We stumble, 
and are impatient at the least dividing of one 
visible congregation from another, though 
it be not in fundamentals. And through our 
forwardness to suppress, and our back- 
wardness to recover any enthralled piece of 
truth out of the grip of custom, we care 
not to keep truth separated from truth, 
which is the fiercest rent and disunion of all. 
We do not see that while we still affect 
by all means a rigid external formality, we 
may as soon fall again into a gross conforming 
stupidity, a stark and dead congealment of 
“wood and hay and stubble” forced and 
frozen together, which is more to the sudden 
degenerating of a Church than many sub- 
dichotomies of petty schisms. 
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Not that I can think well of every light 
separation; or that all in a church is to be 
expected “gold and silver, and precious 
stones”; it is not possible for man to sever 
the wheat from the tares, the good fish from 
the other fry; that must be the angels’ 
ministry at the end of mortal things. Yet if 
all cannot be of one mind—as who looks 
they should be?—this doubtless is more 
wholesome, more prudent, and more Chris- 
tian, that many be tolerated rather than all 
compelled. I] mean not tolerated Popery and 
open superstition, which as it extirpates all 
religions and civil supremacies, so itself 
should be extirpate, provided first that all 
charitable and compassionate means be 
used to win and regain the weak and the 
misled. ‘That also which is impious or evil 
absolutely, either against faith or manners, 
no law can possibly permit that intends not 
to unlaw itself. But those neighbouring 
differences, or rather indifferences, are what I 
speak of, whether in some point of doétrine 
or of discipline, which, though they may be 
many, yet need not interrupt the unity of 
spirit, if we could but find among us the 
bond of peace. 


CCXIX—An Allegory setting forth the Social 
Service rendered by Anyone who dares to 
remove Ancient Error. 


bi you never, in walking in the 
fields, come across a large flat stone, 
which had lain, nobody knows how 
long, just where you found it, with the grass 
forming a little hedge, as it were, all round 
it, close to its edges; and have you not, 
in obedience to a kind of feeling that told 
you it had been lying there long enough, 
insinuated your stick or your foot or your 
fingers under its edge and turned it? 

What an old revelation, and what an un- 
foreseen and unpleasant surprise to a small 
community, the very existence of which 
you had not suspected, until the sudden 
dismay and scattering among its members 
produced by your turning the old stone 
over! Blades of grass flattened down, colour- 
less, matted together, as if they had been 
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bleached and ironed: hideous crawling crea- 
tures. But no sooner is the stone turned and 
the wholesome light of day let upon this 
compressed and blinded community of creep- 
ing things, than all of them which enjoy 
the luxury of legs—and some of them have 
a good many—rush round wildly, butting 
each other and everything in their way, and 
end in a general stampede for underground 
retreats from the region poisoned by sunshine. 

Next year you will find the grass growing 
tall and green where the stone lay; the 
ground-bird builds her nest where the 
beetle had his hole; the dandelion and the 
buttercup are growing there, and the broad 
fans of insect-angels open and shut over 
their golden discs, as the rhythmic waves 
of blissful consciousness pulsate through 
their glorified being. 

The stone is ancient error. The grass is 
human nature borne down and bleached of 
all its colour by it. The shapes which are 
found beneath are the crafty beings that 
thrive in darkness, and the weaker organisms 
kept helpless by it. He who turns the stone 
over is whosoever puts the staff of truth to 
the old lying incubus, no matter whether 
he do it with a serious face or a laughing one. 
The next year stands for the coming time. 
Then shall the nature which had lain blanched 
and broken rise in its full stature and native 
hues in the sunshine. Then shall minstrels 
build their nests in the hearts of a new-born 
humanity. Then shall beauty light upon the 
souls of men, as the butterfly, image of the 
beatified spirit rising from the dust, soars 
from the shell that held a poor grub, which 
would never have found wings had not the 
stone been lifted. 


CCXX—Froude points to the historic signifi- 
cance of Erasmus’s New Testament and 
Commentary, and quotes typical Censures 
by Erasmus against the Corruptions of 
Religion in his day. 


ITHERTO the world had known 
H Erasmus chiefly through the 
Adagia, a few poems, and light, 
graceful treatises like The Knight’s Manual, 
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and had recognized in him a brilliant, 
vagrant and probably dangerous man of 
letters. The vagrant’s gown had a silver. 
lining. Through all these struggling years he 
had’ been patiently labouring at his New 
‘Testament, and he was now to blaze before 
Europe as a new star. I must say a few words 
on what the appearance of that book meant. 

The Christian religion as taught and 
practised in Western Europe consisted of the 
Mass and the Confessional, of elaborate 
ceremonials, rituals, processions, pilgrimages, 
prayers to the Virgin and the saints, with 
dispensations and indulgences for laws broken 
or duties left undone. Of the Gospels and 
Epistles so much only was known to the laity 
as was read in the Church services, and that. 
intoned as if to be purposely unintelligible to 
the understanding. Of the rest of the Bible 
nothing was known at all, because nothing 
was supposed to be necessary, and lectures 
like Colet’s at Oxford were considered super- 
fluous and dangerous. Copies of the Scrip- 
ture were rare, shut up in convent libraries, 
and studied only by professional theologians ; 
while conventional interpretations were at- 
tached to the text which corrupted or dis- 
torted its meaning. Erasmus had undertaken 
to give the book to the whole world to read 
for itself—the original Greek of the Epistles 
and Gospels, with a new Latin translation— 
to wake up the intelligence, to show that the 
words had a real sense, and were not mere 
sounds like the dronings of a barrel-organ. 

It was finished at last, text and transla- 
tion printed, and the living fa¢ts of Christi- 
anity, the persons of Christ and the 
Apostles, their history, their lives, their 
teaching were revealed to an astonished 
world. For the first time the laity were able 
to see, side by side, the Christianity which 
converted the world, and the Christianity of 
the Church with a Borgia pope, cardinal 
princes, ecclesiastical courts, and a mythology 
of lies. The effect was to be a spiritual 
earthquake. 

Erasmus had not been left to work 
without encouragement. He had found 
friends, even at Rome itself, among the 
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members of the Sacred College, who were 
weary of imposture and had half held out 
their hands to him. The Cardinal de Medici, 
who had succeeded Julius as Leo X, and 
aspired to shine as the patron of enlighten- 
ment, had approved Erasmus’s undertaking, 
and was ready to give it his public san¢tion. 
Nor had Erasmus either flattered popes or 
flattered anyone to gain their good word. He 
might flatter when he wanted money out of 
a bishop or a fine lady: he was never false to 
intelle€tual truth. To his:edition of the New 
Testament he had attached remarks appro- 
priate to the time, and sent them floating 
with it through the world, which must have 
made the hair of orthodoxdivines stand onend, 


Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 


Each Gospel, each Epistle, had its preface; 
while notes were attached to special passages 
to point their force upon the established 
usages. These notes increased in point and 
number as edition followed edition, and were 
accompanied with paraphrases to bring out 
the meanings with livelier intensity. A single 
candle shone far in the universal darkness. 
That a pope should have been found to 
allow the lighting of it is the most startling 
feature in Reformation history. 

I shall read you some of these notes, and 
ask you to attend to them. Erasmus opens 
with a complaint of the neglect of Scripture, 
of a priesthood who thought more of 
offertory plates than of parchments, and 
more of gold than of books; of the degrada- 
tion of spiritual life, and of the vain obser- 
vances and scandalous practices of the orders 
specially called religious. From his criticisms 
on particular passages I will take specimens 
here and there, to show you how he directed 
the language of evangelists and apostles on 
the abuses of his own age: 

Matthew xxiii, on the 
Pharisees: 


Scribes and 


You may find a bishop here and there who 
teaches the Gospel, though life and teaching 
have small agreement. But what shall we say of 
those who destroy the Gospel itself, make laws 
at their will, tyrannize over the laity, and 
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measure right and wrong with rules constructed 
by themselves? Of those who entangle their 
flocks in the meshes of crafty canons, who sit 
not in the seat of the Gospel, but in the seat 
of Caiaphas and Simon Magus—prelates of 
evil, who bring disgrace and discredit on their 
worthier brethren? 


Again, in the same chapter, verse 27, on 
whited sepulchres: 


What would Jerome say could he see the 
Virgin’s milk exhibited for money, with as 
much honour paid to it as to the consecrated 
body of Christ ; the miraculous oil; the portions 
of the true cross, enough if they were collected 
to freight a large ship? Here we have the hood 
of St Francis, there Our Lady’s petticoat or St 
Anne’s comb, or St Thomas of Canterbury’s 
shoes; not presented as innocent aids to re- 
ligion, but as the substance of religion itselfi— 
and all through the avarice of priests and the 
hypocrisy of monks playing on the credulity of 
the people. Even bishops play their parts in 
these fantastic shows, and approve and dwell 
on them in their rescripts. 


Again, Matthew xxiv 23, on “‘-Lo, here 
is Christ, or there ”’: 


I [Erasmus says] saw with my own eyes Pope 
Julius IT at Bologna, and afterwards at Rome, 
marching at the head of a triumphal procession 
as if he were Pompey or Ceasar. St Peter sub- 
dued the world with faith, not with arms or 
soldiers or military engines. St Peter’s succes- 
sors would win as many victories as St Peter 
won if they had Peter’s spirit. 


CCXXI1—Erasmus satirizes the Subtleties of 
Theological Dispute, and asks whether it 
be not enough to hate Sin. 


HEOLOGIANS are never tired of 

| discussing the modes of sin, whether 
it be a privation in the soul or a spot 

on the soul. Why is it not enough simply to 
hate sin? Again, we have been disputing for 
ages whether the grace by which God loves 
us and the grace by which we love God are 
one and the same grace. We dispute how the 
Father differs from the Son, and both from 
the Holy Ghost, whether it be a difference of 
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fact or a difference of relation, and how 
three can be one when neither of the three 
is the other. We dispute how the material 
fire which is to torture wicked souls can act 
on a substance which is not material. 

Entire lives are wasted on these specula- 
tions, and men quarrel and curse and come 
to blows about them. Then there are endless 
questionings about baptism, about penance, 
when no answer is possible, and the answer, 
if we could find one, would be useless to us. 
Again, about God’s power and the Pope’s 
power. Can God order men to do ill? Can 
He order them, for instance, to hate Him- 
self, or to abstain from doing good or from 
loving Him? Can God produce an infinite in 
all dimensions? Could He have made the 
world better than it is? Can He make a man 
incapable of sin? Can He reveal to any man 
whether he will be saved or damned? Can 
He understand anything which has no rela- 
tion to Himself? Can He be comprehended 
under a predicate? Can the creating power 
be communicated to a creature? Can He make 
a thing done not to have been done? Can He 
make a harlot into a virgin? Can the three 
Persons assume the same nature at the same 
time? Is the proposition that God is a beetle 
or a pumpkin as probable antecedently as 
the proposition that God is man? Did God 
assume individual humanity or personal 
humanity? 

Hundreds of such questions are debated 
by distinguished theologians, and the objects 
of them are better unknown than known. It 
is all vanity. If they are asked if the human 
nature is united to the Divine, they say it is 
a pious opinion. If asked whether the Divine 
nature is united to the human, they hesitate 
and will not affirm. And all this stuff, of 
which we know nothing and are not required 
to know anything, they treat as the citadel 
of our faith. 

Over speculations like these, theologians 
professing to teach Christianity have been 
squandering their lives. One of them, an 
acquaintance of my own, told me that nine 
years of study would not enable me to 
understand the preface of Scotus to Peter 
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Lombard. Another told me that to under- 
stand a single proposition of Scotus I must 


know the whole of his Metaphysics. 


CCXXII—In an Allegory, Mr Yeats gently 
satirizes the Proneness of Men to interpret 
the Universe in terms of their own 
peculiar Nature. 


PASSED along the water’s edge below 
| the humid trees, 
My spirit rocked in evening light, the 

rushes round my knees, 

My spirit rocked in sleep and sighs; and saw 
the moorfowl pace 

All dripping on a grassy slope, and saw them 
cease to chase 

Each other round in circles, and heard the 
eldest speak: 

‘“* Who holds the world between His bill and 
made us strong or weak 

Is an undying moorfowl, and He lives beyond 
the sky. 

The rains are from His dripping wing, the 
moonbeams from His eye.” 

I passed a little further on and heard a lotus 
talk: 

“Who made‘’the world and ruleth it, He 
hangeth on a stalk, 

For I am in His image made, and all ie 
tinkling tide 

Is but a sliding drop of rain between His 
petals wide.” 

A little way within the gloom a roebuck 
raised his eyes, 

Brimful of starlight, and he said: 
Stamper of the Skies, 

He is a gentle roebuck; for how else, I pray, 
could He 

Conceive a thing so sad and soft, a gentle 
thing like me? ” 

I passed a little further on and heard a 
peacock say: 

“Who made the grass and made the worms 
and made my feathers gay, 

He is a monstrous peacock, and He waveth 
all the night 

His languid tail above us, lit with myriad 
spots of light.” 


cor The 
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CCXXIII—The Poets of the World quicken 
Character and give men Vision and 
Strength. 


HE maker of poems settles justice, 
reality, immortality; 


His insight and power encircle things 
and the human race. 
He is the glory and extraét thus far of things 
. and of the human race. 


The singers do not beget; only the Poet 
begets. 

The singers are welcom’d, understood, ap- 
pear often enough; but rare has the day 
been, likewise the spot, of the birth of 
the maker of poems, the Answerer. 

Not every century nor every five centuries 
has contain’dsuch a day, for all its names. 


All this time and at all times wait the words 
of true poems. 

The words of true poems do not merely 
please; 

The true poets are not followers of beauty, 
but the august masters of beauty. 


Divine instinét, breadth of vision, the law of 
reason, health, rudeness of body, with- 
drawnness, 

Gaiety, sun-tan, air-sweetness—such are 
some of the words of poems. 


The sailor and traveller underlie the maker 
of poems, the Answerer; 

The builder, geometer, chemist, anatomist, 
phrenologist, artist, all these underlie 
the maker of poems, the Answerer. 


The words of the true poems give you more 
than poems ; 

They give you to form for yourself poems, 
religions, politics, war, peace, behaviour, 
histories, essays, daily life, and every- 
thing else. 

They balance ranks, colours, races, creeds, 
and the sexes; 

They do not seek beauty, they are sought; 

For ever touching them or close upon them 
follows beauty, longing, fain, love-sick. 
CZ 
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They prepare for death; yet they are not the 
finish, but rather the outset. 

They bring none to his or her terminus or to 
be content or full. 

Whom they take they take into space to 
behold the birth of stars, to learn one of 
the meanings, 

To launch off with absolute faith, to sweep 
through the ceaseless rings and never be 
quiet again. 


CCXXIV—IJn a Letter to a Friend, Father 
Tyrrell maintains that the true Method of — 
Religious Reform is for the Enlightened 
in every Church to remain within it, 
while proclaiming boldly their New 


V iston. 


r | NHERE are limits to the duty of con- 
formity and the fear of schisms; 
sometimes it is necessary to speak out 

and take the consequences. But I think a 

man may do so just because he believes in 

his religion, not because he disbelieves in it— 

é.g., the first Christians really thought they 

were the true Israel, and the first reformers 

thought themselves the true Catholics. They 
were not schismatics in intention, but only 
because the parent body would not open the 
door to them. The deliberate schisms have 
seldom (I think) been spiritually fruitful. 
What may partly realize your programme 

of a free Catholic Church will be perhaps a 
growing multitude of excommunicates from 
the various denominations, sitting, as it 
were, on the doorsteps all down the street, 
waiting vainly for readmission to their 
several homes; bound by a strong spiritual 
bond, tighter than that of any external 
institution, and reacting powerfully for good, 
by their collective significance, on the more 
comfortable indoor folk. Yet I uphold the 
duty of each man to stay within and work 
for his own household as long as he con- 
scientiously can; certain that in so doing he is 
working for a free, but still external and 
institutional Catholicism of the future, which 
is at least an ideal to be approached, if 
not to be attained. 
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For my own part, I should be most 
sorry to squeeze you all into the mould of 
Roman Catholicism as it is now. I would 
rather labour to stretch and expand Roman- 
ism till it is wide enough to receive you all 
without damage to your individuality and 
spiritual liberty. If we all work that way for 
our respective communions (instead of leav- 
ing them) we shall best serve the interests 
of the true Catholicism. A new Catholicism 
would be a new sect. The fault of the old is 
that itis: arsect) at) all.«l.do not -want to 
condemn “ converts”? from one “ism” to 
another “ism.” I am one myself, albeit of 
nearly thirty years’ standing. But I am sure 
the justifying conditions obtain very rarely; 
and that the result is often a grave spiritual 
injury both to the man himself, to the com- 
munity he leaves, and to the community he 
joins. Hence I will do nothing unneces- 
sarily to procure my own excommunication, 
though I will never so much as equivo- 
cate to prevent it; and when it happens I 
will not join any existing body nor help to 
form a new one, but will stand on the door- 
step and knock and ring and make myself a 
nuisance in every possible way. 


CCXXV—Truth 15 the Sovereign Good of 
~ Human Nature, but Human Nature cor- 


ruptly prefers some Admixture of False- 
hood. 


X | YHAT is Truth? said jesting Pilate, 
and would not stay for an answer. 
Certainly there are those who de- 

light in giddiness and count it a bond- 

age to fix a belief, affecting free will in 
thinking as well as in acting. And though the 
sects of philosophers of that kind be gone, 
yet there remain some who are of the same 
vein, though there be not so much blood in 
them as in the ancients. 

_ But it is not only the difficulty and labour 
which men take in finding out Truth, nor 
that when it is found it imposes upon men’s 
thoughts, that brings lies into favour; but 
a natural, though corrupt, love of the lie 
itself. 
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One of the later school of the Greeks 
examines the matter, and is at a stand to 
think what should be in it that men should 
love lies, where they make neither for 
pleasure (as with poets) nor for advantage 
(as with the merchants), but for the lie’s 
sake. But I cannot tell. 

This same Truth is a naked and open 
daylight, that doth not show the masks and 
mummeries and triumphs of the world half 
so statelily and daintily as candlelight. Truth 
may perhaps come to the price of a pearl, that 
showeth best by day, but it will not rise 
to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, that 
showeth best in varied lights. A mixture of a 
lie doth ever add pleasure. Does any man 
doubt that if there were taken out of men’s 
minds vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and 
the like, it would leave the minds of a number 
of men poor shrunken things, full of melan- 
choly and indisposition, and unpleasing to 
themselves? One of the Fathers, in great 
severity, called poesy “‘ the wine of devils,” 
because it fills the imagination; and yet it 
is but with the shadow of a lie. 

But it is not the lie that passes through 
the mind, but the lie that sinks in and settles 
in it, that does the harm such as we spake of 
before. But howsoever these things are so in 
men’s depraved judgments and affections, 
yet Truth, which only judges itself, teaches 
thatthe Inquiry of Truth (which is the love- 
making or wooing it), the Knowledge of 
Truth (which is the presence of it), and the 


Belief of Truth (which is the enjoying of it), 


is the sovereign good of human nature. 

The first creation of God, in the works of 
the days, was the light of the sense; the last, 
was the light of reason; and his sabbath-work 
ever since is the illumination of his spirit. 
First he breathed light upon the face of 
matter or chaos; then he breathed light into 
the face of man; and still he breathes and 
inspires light into the face of his chosen. 

The poet saith excellently well that “ It 
is a pleasure to stand upon the shore and to 
see ships toss upon the sea, a pleasure to stand 
in the window of a castle and see a battle and 
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the adventures thereof below; but no plea- 
sure is comparable to the standing upon the 
vantage-ground of Truth—a hill not to be 
commanded, and where the air is always 
clear and serene—and to see the errors and 


wanderings and mists and tempests in the ° 


vale below”; provided always, that this 
prospect be with pity and not with swelling 
or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon earth 
to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in 
providence and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theological and philosophi- 
cal Truth to the Truth of civil business, it 
will be acknowledged, even by those who 
practise it not, that clear and round dealing 
is the honour of man’s nature, and that 
mixture of falsehood is like alloy in coin of 
gold and silver, which may make the metal 
work the better, but debaseth it. For these 
winding and wicked courses are the goings 
of the serpent, which goes basely upon the 
belly and not upon the feet. There is no 
vice that so covers a man with shame as to be 
found false and perfidious; and therefore 
Montaigne, when he inquired the reason 
why a lie should be such a disgrace and such 
an odious charge, said prettily that, “to say 
that a man lies is as much as to say that he 
is brave towards God and a coward towards 
men.” For a lie faces God and shrinks from 
man. 


CCXXVI—To arrive at Truth, start with 
Observation and with Doubt; and let your 
Motive be not idle Curiosity, Pleasure, 
Victory, or Gain, but the Benefit of your 


Fellow-men. 


NE error hath proceeded from too 

great a reverence, and a kind of adora- 

tion of the mind and understanding 
of man: by means whereof, men have with- 
drawn themselves too much from the con- 
templation of Nature, and the observations 
of experience, and have tumbled up and 
down in their own reason and conceits. 
Upon these intelleCtualists, which are, not- 
withstanding, commonly taken for the most 
sublime and divine philosophers, Heraclitus 
gave a just censure, saying, “ Men sought 
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truth in their own little worlds, and not in 
the great and common world”; for they 
disdain to spell, and so by degrees to read in 
the volume of God’s works; and contrariwise, 
by continual meditation and agitation of 
wit, do urge and as it were invocate their 
own spirits to divine, and give oracles unto 
them, whereby they are deservedly deluded. 

Another error is an impatience of doubt, 
and haste to assertion without due and 
mature suspension of judgment. For the 
two ways of contemplation are not unlike 
the two ways of action, commonly spoken of 
by the ancients: the one plain and smooth 
in the beginning, and in the end impassable; 
the other rough and troublesome in the 
entrance, but after a while fair and even. So 
it is in contemplation; if a man will begin 
with certainties, he shall end in doubts; 


“but if he will be content to begin with 


doubts, he shall end in certainties. 

Men have entered into a desire of learning 
and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural 
curiosity, and inquisitive appetite; sometimes 
to entertain their minds with variety and de- 
light ;sometimes for ornament and reputation; 
and sometimes to enable them to victory of 
wit and contradiction; and most times for 
lucre and profession; and seldom sincerely 
to give a true account of their gift of reason, 
to the benefit and use of men: as if there 
were sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon 
to rest a searching and restless spirit; or a 
terrace, for a wandering and variable mind 
to walk up and down with a fair prospect; 
or a tower of state, for a proud mind to 
raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding 
ground, for strife and contention; or a shop, 
for profit or sale; and not a rich storehouse, 
for the glory of the Creator, and the relief 
of man’s estate. 

But this is that which will indeed dignify 
and exalt knowledge, if contemplation and 
action may be more nearly and straitly con- 
joined and united together than they have 
been; a conjunction like unto that of the two 
highest planets, Saturn, the planet of rest and 
contemplation, and Jupiter, the planet of civil 
society and action. Howbeit, I do not mean, 
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when I speak of the use and action, that end 
before-mentioned of the applying of know- 
ledge to lucre and profession; for I am not 
ignorant how much that diverteth and 
interrupteth the prosecution and advance- 
ment of knowledge, like unto the golden ball 
thrown before Atalanta, which while she 
goeth aside and stoopeth to take up, the race 
is hindered. 

Neither is my meaning, as was spoken of 
Socrates, to call philosophy down from 
heaven to converse upon the earth: that is, 
to leave natural philosophy aside, and to 
apply knowledge only to manners and policy. 
But as both heaven and earth do conspire 
and contribute to the use and benefit of 
man; so the end ought to be, from both 
philosophies to separate and reject vain 
speculations, and whatsoever is empty and 
void, and to preserve and augment whatso- 
ever is solid and fruitful: that knowledge may 
not be, as a courtesan, for pleasure and 
vanity only, or, as a bond-woman, to acquire 
and gain to her master’s use; but, as a spouse, 
for generation, fruit, and comfort. 


CCXXVII—True Learning deepens, humbles, 
and steadtes the Character. It frees aman 
from the Spell of mere Novelty or of 
apparent Greatness, and makes him 
capable of Improvement. 


|e proceed to moral and _ private 
virtue, it is an assured truth, which is 
contained in the words, “A true 
proficiency in liberal learning softeneth and 
humaniseth manners.” It taketh away the 
wildness, barbarism, and fierceness of men’s 
minds: but indeed the accent had need be 
upon true; for a little superficial learning 
doth rather work a contrary effect. 

True scholarship taketh away all levity, 
temerity, and insolency, by copious sug- 
gestion of all doubts and difficulties, and by 
acquainting the mind to balance reasons on 
both sides, and to turn back the first 
offers and conceits of the mind, and to 
accept of nothing but what is examined and 
tried. 
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It taketh away vain admiration of any- 
thing, which is the root of all weakness: 
for all things are admired, either because 
they are new, or because they are great. 

As to novelty, no man that wadeth in 
learning or contemplation thoroughly, but 
will find this printed in his heart, ‘“ There 
is nothing new in the world.” Neither can 
any man marvel at the play of puppets, 
that goeth behind the curtain, and adviseth 
well of the motion. 

And as for magnitude, Alexander, after 
he was used to great armies and the conquests 
of the spacious provinces in Asia, said, when 
he received letters out of Greece about some 
fights and services there, which were com- 
monly for a passage or a fort, or some walled 
town at the most, “‘ It seemed to him, that 
he was informed about the battle of the 
frogs and the mice, that the old tales went 
of.” So certainly, if a man meditate upon the 
universal frame of nature, the earth with 
men upon it (the divineness of souls excepted) 
will not seem much other than an ant-hill, 
where some ants carry corn, and some carry 
their young, and some go empty, and all 
to and fro a little heap of dust. 

Thorough learning taketh away or miti- 
gateth fear of death, or adverse fortune; 
which is one of the greatest impediments of 
virtue and imperfections of manners. For 
if a man’s mind be deeply seasoned with the 
consideration of the mortality and cor- 
ruptible nature of things, he will easily 
concur with Epictetus, who went forth one 
day, and saw a woman weeping for her 
pitcher of earth that was broken ; and went 
forth the next day, and saw a woman weeping 
for her son that was dead ; and thereupon 
said, “* Yesterday (1 saw 2 “breakable thing 
broken ; to-day I have seen a mortal thing 
dead.” And therefore did Virgil excel- 
lently and profoundly couple the knowledge 
of causes and the conquest of all fears 
together as concomitants :— 

Happy the man who doth the causes know 

Of all that is! Serene he stands, above 

All fears; above the inexorable Fate, 

And that insatiate gulf that roars below. 
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It were too long to go over the particular 
remedies which learning doth minister to 
all the diseases of the mind, sometimes 
purging the ill humours, sometimes opening 
the obstructions, sometimes helping diges- 
tion, sometimes increasing appetite, some- 
times healing the wounds and exulcerations 
thereof, and the like; and. therefore I 
will conclude with that which hath “ the 
reason of all,” which is, that it disposeth 
the constitution of the mind not to be 
fixed or settled in the defects thereof, but 
still to be capable and susceptible of growth 
and reformation. For the unlearned man 
knows not what it is to descend into himself, 
or to call himself to account; nor the plea- 
sure of that “ most agreeable life, to feel 
himself become each day a better man.” 
The good parts he hath, he will learn to 
show to the full, and use them dexterously, 
but not much to increase them; the faults 
he hath, he will learn to hide and colour 
them, but not much to amend them: like 
an ill mower, that mows on still, and never 
whets his scythe. Whereas, with the learned 
man it fares otherwise; he doth ever in- 
termix the correction and amendment of 
his mind, with the use and employment 
thereof. Nay, farther, in general certain it is, 
that truth and goodness differ but as the 
seal and the print: for truth prints good- 
ness; and they be the clouds of error, which 
descend in the storms of passions and 
perturbations. 


CCXXVIII—Advice as to the Advantages 
and Effects of various Studies and Uses 
of Learning. 

TUDIES serve for delight, for orna- 
ment, and for ability. Their chief use for 
delight is in privateness and retiring; for 
ornament, is in discourse; and for ability, is 
in the judgment and disposition of business. 

For expert men can execute, and perhaps 

judge of particulars, one by one; but the 

eneral counsels and the plots and mar- 
shalling of affairs come best from those that 
are learned. 
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To spend too much time in studies is 
sloth; to use them too much for ornament 
is affectation; to make judgment wholly by 
their rules is the humour of a scholar. 

They perfect nature, and are perfected 
by experience. For natural abilities are like 
natural plants, that need pruning by study; 
and studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, except they be 
bounded in by experience. 

Crafty men contemn studies; simple 
men admire them; and wise men use them. 
For they teach not their own use, but that 
is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. 

Read not to contradi€t and confute, 
nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse; but to weigh and 
consider. 

Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
and digested; that is, some books are to be 
read only in parts; others to be read, but 
not curiously; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
Some books also may be read by deputy, 
and extracts made of them by others: but 
that would be only in the less important 
arguments and the meaner sort of books; 
else distilled books are like common dis- 
tilled waters, flashy things. 

Reading maketh a full man, conference 
a ready man, and writing an exact man. 
And therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need have a great memory; if he confer 
little, he had need have a present wit; 
and if he read little, he had need have 
much cunning to seem to know that he doth 
not. 

Histories make men wise; poets, witty; 
the mathematics, subtle; natural philo- 
sophy, deep; moral, grave; logic and rhetoric, 
able to contend. Nay, there is no stand or 
impediment in the wit but may be wrought 
out by fit studies; like as diseases of the body 
may have appropriate exercises. Bowling 
is good for the stone and reins, shooting for 
the lungs and breast, gentle walking for the 
stomach, riding for the head, and the like. 
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So if a man’s wit be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics; for in demon- 
strations, if his wit be called away never so 
little, he must begin again. If his wit be not 
apt to distinguish or find differences, let 
him study the Schoolmen; for they are 
tithers of cummin. If he be not apt to beat 
over matters, and to call up one thing to 
prove and illustrate another, let him study 
the lawyers’ cases. So every defect of the 
mind may have a special recipe. 


CCXX1X—Conventionalism in Religion 1s at 
heart Atheism. 


HERE is an extreme form of con- 
ventionalism which all men who ob- 
serve it instinctively call by the name 

of atheism. 

The faith which had long been genuine, 
even if mistaken, which had a¢tually inspired 
vigorous action and eloquent speech, begins 
to ebb. The vigour begins to be spasmodic, 
the eloquence to ring hollow, the loyalty to 
have an air of hopeless self-sacrifice. Faith 
gradually passés into conventionalism. A 
later stage comes when the depression, the 
uneasiness, the misgivings, have augmented 
tenfold. It is then that in an individual here 
and there the moral paralysis sets in. In the 
ardour of conflict they have pushed into the 
foreground all the weakest parts of their 
creed, and have learnt the habit of asserting 
most vehemently just what they doubt most, 
because it is what is most denied. As their 
own belief ebbs away from them, they are 
precluded from learning a new one, because 
they are too deeply pledged, have promised 
too much, asseverated too much, and in- 
volved too many others with themselves. 
Happy those in such a situation who either 
are not too clear-sighted or cling to a system 
not entirely corrupt. 

There is an extreme case when what is 
upheld as divine has really become a source of 
moral evil, while the champion is one who 
cannot help seeing clearly. As he becomes 
reluctantly enlightened, as his advocacy 
grows first a little forced, then by degrees 
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consciously hypocritical, until in the end he 
secretly confesses himself to be on the wrong 
side—what a moral dissolution! Henceforth 
he sees in the Universe nothing but a chaos. 
The-law which once he fancied he discerned 
there, he can recognize no longer, and yet 
is forbidden by his situation from recog- 
nizing any other. The link that bound him 
to the Universe is snapped; the motive that 
inspired his a€tions is gone, and his actions 
have become meaningless, mechanical, gal- 
vanic. He is an Atheist, without a God 
because without a law. 


CCXXX—To0 acknowledge no Law nor Power 


in the Universe to which one’s own Will 
should submit is Atheism. 


N atheist in the proper sense of the 

word is not a man who disbelieves in 

the goodness of God, or in his 
distin€tness from Nature, or in his per- 
sonality. These disbeliefs may be as se- 
rious in their way as atheism, but they are 
different. 

Atheism is a disbelief in the existence of 
God—that is, a disbelief in any regularity in 
the Universe to which a man must conform 
himself under penalties. 

Such a disbelief is speculatively mons- 
trous; it is a kind of mental deficiency or 
perversion; but so, commonly, are the false 
views which lead to immoral action. 

There is an atheism which is a mere 
speculative crotchet, and there is an atheism 
which is a great moral disease. The purest 
form of such real atheism might be called by 
the general name of wilfulness. All human 
activity is a transaCtion with Nature. It is the 
arrangement of a compromise between what 
we want on the one hand, and what Nature 
has decreed on the other. Something of our 
own wishes we have almost always to give up; 
but by carefully considering the power out- 
side ourselves, the necessity that conditions 
all our actions, we may make better terms 
than we could otherwise, and reduce to a 
minimum what we are obliged to re— 
nounce. 
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Now, we may either under-rate or over- 
rate the force of our own wills. The first is 
the extravagance of theism; it is that fatalism 
which steals so naturally upon those who have 
dwelt much upon the thought of God, 
which is said to paralyze, for example, the 
whole soul of the Mussulman. But the 
opposite mistake is a deficiency of theism; a 
touch of it often marks the hero, but the 
fullness of it is that kind of blind infatuation 
which poets have represented under the 
image of the giants who tried to storm 
heaven. 

Not to recognize anything but your 
own will, to fancy anything within your 
reach if you only will strongly enough, 
to acknowledge no superior Power out- 
side yourself which must be considered 
and in some way propitiated if you would 
succeed in any undertaking,—this is com- 
plete wilfulness, or, in other words, pure 
atheism. It may also be called childishness, 
for the child naturally discovers the force 
within it sooner than the resisting necessity 
outside. 

Not without a few falls in the wrestle 
with Nature do we learn the limits of our 
own power and the pitiless immensity of the 
power that is not ours. But there are many 
who cannot learn this lesson even from 
experience, who forget every defeat they 
suffer, and always refuse to see any power in 
the Universe but their own wills. Sometimes, 
indeed, they discover their mistake too late. 
Many barbarous races are in this condition. 
In their childishness they have engaged 
themselves in a direct conflict with Nature. 
Instead of negotiating with her, they have 
declared a blind war. They have adopted 
habits which they gradually discover to be 
leading them to destruction; but they dis- 
cover it too late, and when they are too 
deeply compromised. Then we see the despair 
of the atheistic nation, and its wild struggles 
as it feels itself caught in the whirlpool; then, 
a little later, we find that no such nation 
exists, and on the map its seat begins to be 
covered with names belonging to another 
language. 
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CCXXXI—Omar Khayyam rebukes the 
Vamty of Time-serving and of subtle 
Disputation. 


HINK, in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night 
and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep: 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild 
Ass 
Stamps o’er his head, and he lies fast asleep. 


The Worldly Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 

Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 
Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone. 


And those who husbanded the Golden Grain, 
And those who flung it to the Winds like 
Rain, 
Alike to no such aureate Earth are turned 
As, buried once, Men want dug up again. 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 

Doétor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same Door as in I went. 


With them the Seed of Wisdom did I sow, 
And with my own hand labour’d it to grow; 
And this was all the Harvest that I 
reaped— 
“ T came like Water, and like Wind I go.” 


Into this Universe, and why not knowing, 
Nor whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


Oh, come with old Khayyam, and leave the 
Wise 
To talk; one thing is certain, that Life flies ; 
One thing is certain, and the Rest is Lies: 
The Flower that once has blown for ever dies. 
Be 
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One Moment in Annihilation’s Waste, 

One Moment, of the Well of Life to taste— 
The Stars are setting, and the Caravan 
Starts for the Dawn of Nothing: Oh, make 

haste! 


CCXXXII—Persons of little Intellect but of 
generous Purpose are wiser and more 
efficient unto Life than selfish persons of 
great Intellect. 


OW the word of the cross is to some 
foolishness; but unto us it is the power 
of God. For it is written: 


I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, 
And will bring to nought the discernment of the 
prudent. 

Where is the wise? where is the scribe? 
where is the disputer of this world? hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of the world? 
For seeing that the world through its wisdom 
knew not God, it was God’s good pleasure 
through the foolishness of preaching to save 
them that believe. For Jews ask for signs, and 
Greeks seek after wisdom: but we preach 
Christ crucified, unto Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto Gentiles foolishness; but 
unto them that are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. Because the foolishness of God 
is wiser than men; and the weakness of God 
is stronger than men. 

For ye behold your calling, brethren, 
that not many wise after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called: but God 
chose the foolish things of the world, that he 
might put to shame them that are wise; and 
God chose the weak things of the world, that 
he might put to shame the things that are 
strong; and the base things of the world, and 
the things that are despised, did God choose, 
yea, the things that are not, that he might 
bring to nought the things that are: that no 
flesh should glory before God. But of him 
are ye in Christ Jesus, who was made unto us 
wisdom from God, both righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption: that, accord- 
ing as 1t is written, 

He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 
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CCXXXIII—Lord Halifax proves himself a 
Friend to Students by warning them 
against False Learning. 


LITTLE learning misleadeth, and a 
Age deal often stupefieth the under- 
standing. 

Great reading, without applying it, is 
like corn heaped that is not stirred: it groweth 
musty. 

A learned coxcomb dyeth his mistakes 
in so much a deeper colour: a wrong kind of 
learning serveth only to embroider his 
errors. 

A man that hath read without judgment, 
is like a gun charged with goose-shot, let 
loose upon the company. He is only well 
furnished with materials to expose himself, 
and to mortify those he liveth with. 

The reading of the greatest scholars, if 
put into a limbeck, might be distilled into a 
small quantity of essence. 

The reading of most men is like a ward- 
robe of old clothes that are seldom used. 

Weak men are the worse for the good 
sense they read in books, because it furnisheth 
them only with more matter to mistake. 


CCXXXIV—Fesus urges men to be observant 
of Mental and Social Phenomena for 


themselves, and not to consult Mediums of 
the Occult. 


HEN came certain of the scribes and 

| Pharisees unto Jesus, saying, Master, 

we would see a sign from thee. And 

they besought him to show them a sign from 

heaven. But Jesus answered and said unto 
them: 

An evil and adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign! and there shall no sign be given 
to it but the sign of Jonah the prophet. For 
even as Jonah became a sign unto the Nine- 
vites, so shall also the Son of man be to this 
generation. The queen of the south shall rise 
up in the judgment with the men of this 
generation, and shall condemn them: for she 
came from the ends of the earth to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon; and behold, some- 
thing more than Solomon is here. The men 
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of Nineveh shall stand up in the judgment 
with this generation, and shall condemn it: 
for they repented at the preaching of Jonah; 
and behold, something more than Jonah is 
here. 

And Jesus sighed deeply in his spirit, and 
saith, Why doth this generation seek a sign? 
When ye see a cloud rising in the west, 
straightway ye say, There cometh a shower; 
and so it cometh to pass. And when a south 
wind bloweth, ye say, There will be a scorch- 
ing heat; and it cometh to pass. Ye know 
how to interpret the face of the earth and the 
heaven; but how is it that ye know not how 
to interpret this time? And why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right? No 
man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth 
it in a cellar, neither under the bushel, but on 
the stand, that they who enter in may see the 
light. The lamp of thy body is thine eye: 
when thine eye is single, thy whole body 
also is full of light; but when it is evil, 
thy body also is full of darkness. Take heed 
therefore that the light that is in thee be not 
darkness. If therefore thy whole body be full 
of light, having no part dark, it shall be 
wholly full of light, as when the lamp with 
its bright shining doth give thee light. 


CCXXXV—Authority, Habit, Vulgar Opi- 
nion, and the Concealment of Ignorance 


are the Chief Obstacles to Knowledge. 


OST students have no worthy exer- 
Me for their heads, and therefore 

languish and grow stupid upon bad 
translations, which lose them both time and 
money. Appearances alone rule them, and 
they care not what they know, but what they 
are thought to know by a senseless multi- 
tude. 

There are four principal stumbling- 
blocks in the way of arriving at knowledge— 
authority, habit, appearances as they present 
themselves to the vulgar eye, and conceal- 
ment of ignorance combined with ostenta- 
tion of knowledge. Even if the first three 
could be got over by some great effort of 
reason, the fourth remains ready. 
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Men presume to teach before they have 
learnt, and fall into so many errors, that the 
idle think themselves happy in comparison; 
and hence both in science and in common 
life we see a thousand falsehoods for one 
truth. And this being the case, we must not 
stick to what we hear and read, but must 
examine most strictly the opinions of our 
ancestors, that we may add what is lacking, 
and correct what is erroneous, but with all 
modesty and allowance. 

We must, with all our strength, prefer 
reason to custom, and the opinions of the 
wise and good to the perceptions of the 
vulgar; and we must not use the triple argu- 
ment: that is to say, this has been laid down, 
this has been usual, this has been common, 
therefore it is to be held by. For the very 
opposite conclusion does much better follow 
from the premises. And though the whole 
world be possessed by these causes of error, 
let us freely hear opinions contrary to estab- 
lished usage. 


CCXXXVI—Authorities in Science must be 
Respected as Advisers only, not as 
Dictators. 


S for the overmuch credit that hath 
At given unto authors in sciences, 

in making them dictators, that their 
words should stand, and not consuls to give 
advice; the damage is infinite that sciences 
have received thereby, as the principal cause 
that hath kept them low, at a stay, without 
growth or advancement. For hence it hath 
come that in arts mechanical the first deviser 
comes shortest; and time addeth and per- 
fe€teth; but in sciences the first author goes 
farthest, and time loseth and corrupteth. So 
we see, artillery, sailing, printing and the like 
were grossly managed at the first, and by 
time accommodated and refined; but con- 
trariwise the philosophies and sciences of 
Aristotle, Plato, Democritus, Hippocrates, 
Euclides, Archimedes, of most vigour at the 
first, and by time degenerate and embased. 
Whereof the reason is no other but that in 
the former many wits and industries have 
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contributed in one; and in the latter many 
wits and industries have been spent about 
the wit of some one, whom many times they 
have rather depraved than illustrated. 

For as water will not ascend above the 
level of the first spring-head whence it de- 
scendeth, so knowledge derived from Aris- 
totle, and exempted from liberty of examina- 
tion, will not rise again higher than the know- 
ledge of Aristotle. And therefore, although 
the position be good, ‘* While one is learning, 
one must have faith,” yet it must be coupled 
with this, “After one has been taught, one 
must judge for oneself ”: for disciples do owe 
unto masters only a temporary belief, and a 
suspension of their own judgment till they 
be fully instru€ted, and not an absolute 
resignation, or perpetual captivity. And, 
therefore, to conclude this point, I will say 
no more; but so let great authors have their 
due, which is farther and farther -to discover 
truth. 


CCXXXVII—A profound Knowledge of 
Second Causes leads to the Belief that 
nothing happens without them, but tt does 
not lead to Atheism. 


T was most aptly said by one of Plato’s 
| scat “That the sense of man carrieth 

all the terrestrial globe; but then again 
it obscureth and concealeth the stars and 
celestial globe: so doth the sense discover 
natural things, but it darkeneth and shutteth 
up divine.”” And hence it is true, that divers 
great learned men have been heretical, whilst 
they have sought to fly up to the secrets of the 
Deity by the waxen wings of the senses. As 
for the conceit that too much knowledge 
should incline a man.to atheism, and that the 
ignorance of second causes should make a 
more devout dependence upon God, who is 
the first cause, it is good to ask the question 
which Job asked of his friends: ‘* Will you lie 
for God, as one man will do for another, to 
gratify him? ” 

For certain it is, that God worketh 
nothing in nature but by second causes; 
and if they would have it otherwise be- 
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lieved, it is. mere imposture, as it were in 
favour towards God; and nothing else but 
to offer to the author of truth the unclean 
sacrifice of a lie. But farther, it is an assured 
truth, and a conclusion of experience, that a 
little or superficial knowledge of philosophy 
may incline the mind of man to atheism, but 
a farther proceeding therein doth bring the 
mind back again to religion. For in the 
entrance of philosophy, when the second 
causes (which are next unto the senses) offer 
themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell 
and stay there, it may induce some oblivion 
of the highest cause. But when a man passeth 
on farther and seeth the dependence of 
causes and the works of providence, then, 
according to the allegory of the poets, he will 
easily believe that the highest link of nature’s 
chain must needs be tied to the foot of 
Jupiter’s chair. 

To conclude therefore: let no man, 
upon a weak conceit of sobriety, or an ill- 
applied moderation, think or maintain, that 
a man. can search too far, or be -too well 
studied in the book of God’s word, or in 
the book of God’s works; divinity or 
philosophy; but rather let men endeavour 
an endless progress or proficience in both. 
Only let men beware that they apply both 
to charity, and not to swelling; to use, and 
not to ostentation; and again, that they do 
not unwisely mingle or confound these learn- 
ings together. 


CCXXXVIII—The Master of Superstition is 
the Populace. 


HE master of superstition is the 

| people, and in all superstition wise 
men follow fools, and arguments are 
fitted to practice in a reversed order. It was 
gravely said by some of the prelates in the 
Council of Trent, where the do€trine of the 
Schoolmen held great sway, that the School- 
men were like the astronomers, who feigned 
eccentrics and epicycles, and such engines 
of orbs, to save the phenomena, though they 
knew there were no such things; and, in like 
manner, the Schoolmen had framed a number 
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of subtle and intricate axioms and theorems 
to save the practice of the Church. 

The causes of superstition are: pleasing 
and sensual rites and ceremonies; excess of 
outward and pharisaical holiness; over-great 
reverence of traditions, which cannot but 
load the Church; the stratagems of prelates 
for their own ambition and lucre; the favour- 
ing too much of good intentions, which 
opens the gate to conceits and novelties; the 
taking an aim at divine matters by human, 
which cannot but breed mixture of imagina- 
tions; and lastly, barbarous times, especially 
joined with calamities and disasters. 

Superstition without a veil is a deformed 
thing; for, as it adds deformity to an ape 
to be so like a man, so the similitude of 
superstition to religion makes it the more 
deformed. And as wholesome meat corrupts 
to little worms, so good forms and orders 
corrupt into a number of petty observances. 

There is a superstition in avoiding 
superstition, where men think to do best 
if they go furthest from the superstition 
formerly received. Therefore care should be 
had that the good be not taken away with 
the bad, which commonly is done when the 
people is the reformer. 


CCXXXIX—Protestantism has failed to meet 
our Need of a new Regenerative Principle; 
but we now find one in Man’s Creative 
Desire and Power to redeem the World 
from Suffering and Shame. — 


ROTESTANTISM has not given us 

any new faith, such as the world needs. 

Protestants have for the most part 
simply clung to certain remnants or shreds of 
an old garment; they do not see that hu- 
manity cannot live on remnants, and they have 
given to the world no positive new regenera- 
tive principle. The Catholic Church has all 
the positive parts of the Protestant system of 
do¢trine. The Unitarians, for example, save 
themselves by keeping the Christian name 
and professing discipleship for Jesus; but 
Catholics are all Christians and disciples of 
Jesus. Orthodox Christians believe in the 
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divinity of Jesus, the Trinity, and the 
Atonement;’ but Catholics believe in all 
these doctrines and many more. Episcopal 
Churches have their priests and bishops and 
ritual: but all this the Catholic Church has 
in much grander style. 

Freedom of conscience and thought is 
hardly a positive, but only a formal, princi- 
ple. It means standing by the truth as we 
see It, or, at best, readiness for truth; it does 
not mean new and positive truth itself; and 
before there can be a new faith there must 
be new ideas. Again, the holding of an internal 
as opposed to an external test of chara¢ter 
is not enough. The thought alone gives 
dignity to the life; but what shall be the 
thought? Protestantism has developed no 
new thought; it has no new ideas of life and 
society; 1t has seemed to regard moral ideal- 
ism as exhausted in the statements of the 
Sermon on the Mount; it has even no genuine 
understanding of these statements, for, if it 
had, it would take the hint they give, and 
elaborate an ideal of social righteousness for 
the world. 

For this is what the world wants—not the 
Bible, nor revisions of it, nor a rational under- 
standing of it; no, nor Jesus himself, nor a 
true estimate of his life and work, but an era 
of social righteousness. This is what Pro- 
testantism has not given us,what it apparently 
had no aim of giving us; for its thought of a 
perfect social order is nowise different from 
that of Catholicism, as being something that 
has elsewhere its accomplishment, something 
which is not of our creation and has slight 
bearings on this actual order in which we 
now live. Protestantism, as Christianity gen- 
erally, has given a kind of sanction to the 
order that it finds, and feels slight impulse 
to create a new one. 

Therefore a new religion must come, not 
preaching acquiescence and submission, but 
holding up a contrast to what we see about 
us—saying that in the idea alone is sacred- 
ness and authority, and that contrary facts, 
though as secure as the earth and as habitual 
as day and night, have no warrant before it. 
The world needs a religion of justice. In the 
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new religion nothing will count but clear 
thoughts and honest deeds. Prayer, trust in 
an outside justice, all reliance on another for 
what man must do himself, will be aban- 
doned; man will have ‘his connection with 
the unseen in the command which issues 
from it, “Thou must do the justice that 
thou cravest,” and in his answering obedience. 


CCXL—We must allow evenOpinions we think 
Dangerous a Chance to Defend themselves; 
for History shows that we may otherwise 
be Suppressing a valuable Truth and con- 
demning a Benefactor of Mankind. 


OWEVER positive anyone’s persua- 

H sion may be, not only of the falsity, 
but of the pernicious consequences 

of an opinion; yet if, in pursuance of that 
private judgment, though backed by the 
public judgment of his country or his con- 
temporaries, he prevents the opinion from 
being heard in its defence, he assumes in- 
fallibility. And so far from the assumption 
being less objectionable or less dangerous 
because the opinion is called immoral or im- 
pious, this is the case of all others in which 
it is most fatal. These are exaCtly the occa- 
sions on which the men of one generation 
commit those dreadful mistakes which excite 
the astonishment and horror of posterity. 
It is among such that we find the instances 
memorable in history, when the arm of the 
law has been employed to root out the best 
men and the noblest do€trines; with deplor- 
able success as to the men, though some of the 
doétrines have survived to be (as if in 
mockery) invoked in defence of similar 
conduct towards those who dissent from 
them, or from their received interpretation. 
Mankind can hardly be too often re- 
minded that there was once a man named 
Socrates, between whom and the legal 
authorities and public opinion of his time, 
there took place a memorable collision. Born 
in an age and country abounding in in- 
dividual greatness, this man has been handed 
down to us, by those who best knew both 
him and the age, as the most virtuous man in 
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it; while we know him as the head and proto- 
type of all subsequent teachers of virtue, 
the source equally of the lofty inspiration of 
Plato and the judicious utilitarianism of 
Aristotle,—the two headsprings of ethical 
as of all other philosophy. This acknowledged 
master of all the eminent thinkers who have 
since lived—whose fame, still growing after 
more than two thousand years, all but out- 
weighs the whole remainder of the names 
which make his native city illustrious—was 
put to death by his countrymen, after a 
judicial conviction, for impiety and immor- 
ality. Impiety, in denying the gods re- 
cognized by the State; indeed, his accuser 
asserted that he believed in no gods at all. 


Immorality, in being, by his doétrines and 


instructions, a “corrupter of youth.” Of 
these charges the tribunal, there is every 
ground for believing, honestly found him 
guilty, and condemned the man who pro- 
bably, of all then born, had deserved best of 


mankind, to be put to death as a criminal. 


CCXLI—Fohn Stuart Mill warns us against 
the Superstition that Persecution can- 
not Stamp out a Truth. 


f | ‘HE dictum that truth always triumphs 


over persectition, Is ‘one Foleetiose 
pleasant falsehoods which men repeat 

after one another till they pass into common- 
places, but which all experience refutes. 
History teems with instances of truth put 
down by persecution. If not suppressed for 
ever, it may be thrown back for centuries. 
To speak only of religious opinions: 
the Reformation broke out at least twenty 
times before Luther, and was put down. 
Arnold of Brescia was put down. Fra 
Dolcino was put down. Savonarola was put 
down. The Albigeois were put down. The 
Vaudois were put down. The Lollards were 
put down. The Hussites were put down. 
Even after the era of Luther, wherever 
persecution was persisted in, it was suc- 
cessful. In Spain, Italy, Flanders, the Aus- 
trian empire, Protestantism was rooted out; 
and, most likely, would have been so in 
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England, had Queen Mary lived, or Queen 
Elizabeth died. 

Persecution has always succeeded, save 
where the heretics were too strong a party 
to be effectually persecuted. No reasonable 
person can doubt that Christianity might 
have been extirpated in the Roman Empire. 
It spread, and became predominant, be- 
cause the persecutions were only occasional, 
lasting but a short time, and separated by 
long intervals of almost undisturbed pro- 
pagandism. 

It is a piece of idle sentimentality that 
truth, merely as truth, has any inherent 
power denied to error, of prevailing against 
the dungeon and the stake. Men are not more 
zealous for truth than they often are for 
error, and a sufficient application of legal 
or even of social penalties will generally 
succeed in stopping the propagation of 
either. The real advantage which truth 
has consists in this, that when an opinion is 
true, it may be extinguished once, twice, or 
many times, but in the course of ages there 
will generally be found persons to rediscover 
it, until some one of its reappearances falls 
on a time when, from favourable circum- 
stances, it escapes persecution until it has 
made such head as to withstand all subse- 
quent attempts to suppress it. 


CCXLI—Among the Utopians, no one was 
Punished or Reproached for his Religious 


Convictions. 


HIS is one of their most ancient laws, 

| that no man ought to be punished for 
his religion. At the first constitution 

of their government, Utopus understood 
that before his coming among them the old 
inhabitants had been engaged in great 
quarrels concerning religion, by which they 
were so divided among themselves, that he 
found it an easy thing to conquer them, since, 
instead of uniting their forces against him, 
every different party in religion fought by 
themselves. After he had subdued them he 
made a law that every man might be of what 
religion he pleased, and might endeavour 
to draw others to it by the force of argument 
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and by amicable and modest ways, but with- 
out bitterness against those of other opinions; 
but that he ought to use no other force but 
that of persuasion, and was to mix with 
it neither reproaches nor violence; and such 
as did otherwise were to be condemned to 
banishment or slavery. 

This law was made by Utopus, not only 
for preserving the public peace, which he 
saw suffered much by daily contentions and 
irreconcilable heats, but because he thought 
the interest of religion itself required it. 
He judged it not fit to determine anything 
rashly; and seemed to doubt whether those 
different forms of religion might not all 
come from God, who might inspire men in a 
different manner, and be pleased with this 
variety. He therefore thought it indecent 
and foolish for any man to threaten and 
terrify another to make him believe what 
did not appear to him to be true. And sup- 
posing that only one religion was really true, 
and the rest false, he imagined that the native 
force of truth would at last break forth and 
shine bright, if supported only by the 
strength of argument, and attended to with 
a gentle and unprejudiced mind; while, on 
the other hand, if such debates were carried 
on with violence and tumults, as the most 
wicked are always the most obstinate, so the 
best and most holy religion might be choked 
with superstition, as corn is with briars and 
thorns. He therefore left men wholly to their 
liberty, that they might be free to believe 
as they should see cause; for they lay this 
down as a maxim, that a man cannot make 
himself believe anything he pleases; nor do 
they drive any to dissemble their thoughts 
by threatenings, so that men are not tempted 
to lie or disguise their opinions; which, being 
a sort of fraud, is abhorred by the Utopians. 


CCXLITNI—Sir Thomas More describes the 
Public Worship and Family Confessional 
of the Utopians. 


HEY have magnificent temples, that 
are not only nobly built, but ex- 
tremely spacious, which is the more 


necessary as they have so few of them. They 
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are a little dark within, which proceeds not 
from any error in the architecture, but is 
done with design; for their priests think 
that too much light dissipates the thoughts, 
and that a more moderate degree of it both 
recollects the mind and raises devotion. 
Though there are many different forms of 
religion among them, yet all these, how vari- 
ous soever, agree in the main point, which is 
the worshipping the Divine Essence; and, 
therefore, there is nothing to be seen or 
heard in their temples in which the several 
persuasions among them may not agree; 
for every se€t performs those rites that are 
peculiar to it in their private houses, nor is 
there anything in the public worship that 
contradicts the particular ways of those 
different sects. é 

There are no images for God in their 
temples, so that every one may represent 
him to his thoughts according to the way 
of his religion: nor do they call this one God 
by any other name but that of Mithras, 
which is the common name by which they 
all express the Divine Essence, whatsoever 
otherwise they think it to be; nor are there 
any prayers among them but such as every 
one of them may use without prejudice to 
his own opinion. 

They meet in their temples on the even- 
ing of the festival that concludes a season, 
and, not having yet broke their fast, they 
thank God for their good success during that 
year or month which is then at an end; and 
the next day, being that which begins the 
new season, they meet early in their temples, 
to pray for the happy progress of all their 
affairs during that period upon which they 
then enter. In the festival which concludes 
the period, before they go to the temple, 
both wives and children fall on their knees 
before their husbands or parents and confess 
everything in which they have either erred or 
failed in their duty, and beg pardon for it. 
Thus all little discontents in families are 
removed, that they may offer up their devo- 
tions with a pure and serene mind; for they 
hold it a great impiety to enter upon them 
with disturbed thoughts, or with a con- 
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sciousness of their bearing hatred or anger 
in their hearts to any person whatsoever; 
and think that they should become liable to 
severe punishments if they presumed to 
offer sacrifices without cleansing their hearts, 
and reconciling all their differences. 


CCXLIV—Sir Thomas More outlines the 


Functions of a Democratic Priesthood. 


HEIR priests are men of eminent 
piety, and therefore they are but few, 
for there are only thirteen in every 
town, one for every temple. They are chosen 
by the people, as the other magistrates are, 
by suffrages given in secret, for preventing 
of factions: and when they are chosen, they 
are consecrated by the college of priests. 
The care of all sacred things, the worship of 
God, and an inspection into the manners of 
the people, are committed to them. It is a 
reproach to a man to be sent for by any of 
them, or for them to speak to him in secret, 
for that always gives some suspicion. All 
that is incumbent on them is only to exhort 
and admonish the people; for the power of 
correcting and punishing ill men belongs 
wholly to the Prince, and to the other magis- 
trates. The severest thing that the priest 
does is the excluding those that are desper- 
ately wicked from joining in their worship. 
There is not any sort of punishment more 
dreaded by. them “than. “this; = tor acaune 
loads them with infamy, so it fills them with 
secret horrors, such is their reverence to their 
religion: nor will their bodies be long 
exempted from their share of trouble; for if 
they do not very quickly satisfy the priests 
of the truth of their repentance, they are 
seized on by the Senate and punished for 
their impiety. 
_ The education of youth belongs to the 
priests. Yet they do not take so much care of 
instructing them in letters, as in forming 
their minds and manners aright. They use 
all possible methods to infuse, very early, 
into the tender and flexible minds of chil- 
dren, such opinions as are both good in them- 
selves and will be useful to their country: 
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for when deep impressions of these things are 
made at that age, they follow men through 
the whole course of their lives, and conduce 
much to preserve the peace of the govern- 
ment, which suffers by nothing more than by 
vices that rise out of ill opinions. The wives 
of their priests are the most extraordinary 
women of the whole country; sometimes the 
women themselves are made priests, though 
that falls out but seldom, nor are any but 
ancient widows chosen into that order. 


CCXLV—If we Speak and Act out the Truth 
of our present Conviction, we need not 
care whether or not we are Consistent 
with our former Words and Deeds. 


FOOLISH consistency is the hob- 
Aga of little minds, adored by 

little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. With consistency a great soul has 
simply nothing to do. He may as well con- 
cern himself with his shadow on the wall. 
Speak what you think now in hard words, 
and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks 
in hard words again, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day. We pass for 
what we are. Character teaches above our 
wills. Men imagine that they communicate 
their virtue or vice only by overt actions, 
and do not see that virtue or vice emit a 
breath every moment. 

There will be an agreement in what- 
ever variety of actions, so they be each 
honest and natural in their hour. For of one 
will, the aCtions will be harmonious, however 
unlike they seem. These varieties are lost 
sight of at a little distance, at a little height 
of thought. One tendency unites them all. 
The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line 
of a hundred tacks. See the line from a sufh- 
cient distance, and it strengthens itself to 
the average tendency. Your genuine action 
will explain itself and will explain your 
other genuine actions. Your conformity 
explains nothing. Act singly, and what you 
have already done singly will justify you now. 
Greatness appeals to the future. If I can be 
firm enough to-day to do right and scorn 
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eyes, | must have done so much right before 
as to defend me now. Be it how it will, do 
right now. Always scorn appearances, and 
you always may. 

I hope in these days we have heard the 
last of conformity and consistency. Let the 
words be gazetted and ridiculous hence- 
forward. Instead of the gong for dinner, let 
us hear a whistle from the Spartan fife. Let 
us never bow and apologize more. Let us 
affront and reprimand the smooth medio- 
crity and squalid contentment of the times, 
and hurl in the face of custom and trade and 
office the fact which is the upshot of all 
history, that there is a great responsible 
Thinker and A€tor working wherever a man 
works; that a true man belongs to no other 
time or place, but is the centre of things. 
Where he is, there is nature. A man Cesar is 
born, and for ages after we have a Roman 
Empire. Christ is born, and millions of 
minds so grow and cleave to his genius 
that he is confounded with virtue and the 
possible of man. 

Let a man, then, know his worth and 
keep things under his feet. Let him not peep 
or steal, or skulk up and down with the air of 
a charity boy, a bastard, or an interloper in 
the world which exists for him. Why all this 
deference to Alfred and Scanderberg and 
Gustavus? Suppose they were virtuous; did 
they wear out virtue? As great a stake depends 
on your private act to-day as followed their 
public and renowned steps. 


CCXLVI—Muilton rejoices in the Religious 
Disputes of his Time, as Evidence of 
widespread Prophetic Insight and Energy. 


Bete: now this vast city, a city of 


refuge, the mansion-house of liberty, 

encompassed and surrounded with 
God’s protection; the shop of war hath not 
there more anvils and hammers working, to 
fashion out the plates and instruments of 
armed justice in defence of beleaguered truth, 
than there be pens and heads there, sitting 
by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith 
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to present, as with their homage and their 
fealty, the approaching Reformation: others 
as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to 
the force of reason and convincement. 

What could a man require more from a 
nation so pliant and so prone to seek after 
knowledge? What wants there to such a 
towardly and pregnant soil, but wise and 
faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, 
a nation of prophets, of sages, and of 
worthies? We reckon more than five months 
yet to harvest; there need not be five weeks; 
had we but eyes to lift up, the fields are 
white already. 

Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions; for opinion 
in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Under these fantastic terrors of sect and 
schism, we wrong the earnest and zealous 
thirst after knowledge and understanding 
which God hath stirred up in this city. 
What some lament of, we rather should 
rejoice at, should rather praise this pious 
forwardness among men to reassume the 
ill-deputed care of their religion into their 
own hands again. A little generous prudence, 
a little forbearance of one another, and some 
grain of charity might win all these dili- 
gences to join and unite into one general 
and brotherly search after truth; could we 
but forgo this prelatical tradition of crowd- 
ing free consciences and Christian liberties 
into canons and precepts of men. I doubt 
not, if some great and worthy stranger 
should come among us, wise to discern the 
mould and temper of a people and how to 
govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, 
the diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts 
and reasonings in the pursuance of truth and 
freedom, but that he would cry out as 
Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility 
and courage, “If such were my Epirots, I 
would not despair the greatest design that 
could be attempted to make a Church or 
Kingdom happy.” 

Yet these are the men cried out against 
for schismatics and se¢taries; as if, while the 
temple of the Lord was building, some 
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cutting, some squaring the marble, others 
hewing the cedars, there should be a sort of 
irrational men, who could not consider there 
must be many schisms and many dissections 
made in the quarry and in the timber ere 
the house of God can be built. And when 
every stone is laid artfully together, it can- 
not be united into a continuity, it can but be 
contiguous in this world. Neither can every 
piece of the building be of one form; nay, 
rather the perfeCtion consists in this, that 
out of many moderate varieties and brotherly 
dissimilitudes that are not vastly dispropor- 
tional, arises the goodly and the graceful 
symmetry that commends the whole pile 
and structure. 

Let us therefore be more considerate 
builders, more wise in spiritual architecture, 
when great reformation is expected. 


CCXLVIl—Maintaining that the Light we 
have must be used to make further Dis- 
coveries, Multon condemns those who 
discourage Original Research and Free 
Speech in Religion. 


RUTH indeed came once into vthe 
world with her Divine Master, and 
was a perfect shape most glorious to 


look on: but 
apostles after 


when he ascended, and his 
him were laid asleep, then 
straight arose a wicked race of deceivers, 
who, as that story goes of the Egyptian 
Typhon with his conspirators, how they 
dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin 
Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thou- 
sand pieces, and scattered them to the four 
winds. From that time ever since, the sad 
friends of Truth, such as durst appear, 
imitating the careful search that Isis made 
for the mangled body of Osiris, have gone 
up and down gathering up limb by limb 
still as they could find them. We have not 
yet found them all, Lords and Commons, 
nor ever shall do, till her Master’s second 
coming; he shall bring together every joint 
and member, and shall mould them into an 
immortal feature of loveliness and perfec- 
tion. Suffer not these licensing prohibitions 
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to stand at every,place of opportunity for- 
bidding and disturbing them that continue 
seeking, that continue to do our obsequies to 
the torn body of our martyred saint. 

We boast our light; but if we look not 
wisely on the sun itself, it smites us into dark- 
ness. Who can discern those planets that 
are oft combust, and those stars of brightest 
magnitude that rise and set with the sun, 
until the opposite motion of their orbs 
bring them to a place in the firmament 
where they may be seen evening or morning? 
The light which we have gained was given 
us, not to be ever staring on, but by it to 
discover onward things more remote from 
our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a 
priest, the unmitring of a bishop, and the 
removing him from off the Presbyterian 
shoulders, that will make us a happy nation. 
No; if other things as great in the Church, 
and in the rule of life both economical and 
political, be not looked into and reformed, 
It is a proof that we have looked so long 
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upon the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin 
have beaconed up to us that we are stark 
blind. 

There be those who perpetually complain 
of schisms and se¢ts, and make it such a calam- 
ity that any man dissents from their maxims. 
It is their own pride and ignorance which 
causes the disturbing; they neither will 
hear with meekness nor can convince, yet all 
must be suppressed which is not found in 
their Syntagma. They are the troublers, 
they are the dividers of unity, who neglect 
and permit not others to unite those dis- 
severed pieces, which are yet wanting to 
the body of Truth. To be still searching 
what we know not by what we know, still 
closing up truth to truth as we find it (for 
all her body is homogeneal, and proportional), 
this is the golden rule in theology as well as 
in arithmetic, and makes up the best harmony 
in a Church; not the forced and outward 
union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly 


divided minds. 
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BOOK VII—Art for Humanity’s Sake 


CCXLVITI—4rt is the only way of revealing 
to the Public a Truth adverse to selfish 
Interests or to Prejudices. 


T is the glory and good of Art, 

| That Art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at 
least. 

How look a brother in the face and say, 

“Thy right is wrong, eyes hast thou yet art 
blind; 

Thine ears are stuffed and stopped, despite 
their length: 

And, oh, the foolishness thou countest 
falta? 

Say this as silverly as tongue can troll— 

The anger of the man may be endured, 

The shrug, the disappointed eyes of him 

Are not so bad to bear. But here’s the plague, 

That all this trouble comes of telling truth, 

Which truth, by when it reaches him, looks 
false, 

Seems to be just the thing it would supplant, 

Nor recognizable by whom it left: 

While falsehood would have done the work 
of truth. 


But Art—wherein man nowise speaks to men, - 


Only to mankind—Art may tell a truth 

Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the 
thought, 

Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate 
word. 


CCXLIX—The Task of Social Worship 1s to 
render palpable to the Soul theW orld of the 
Moral Ideal. 


HE senses of every human being are 
constantly solicited by objeéts which 
in close proximity gratify our natural 
instinéts and impulses. These objects, pre- 
senting themselves to the senses, carry with 
them an overpowering feeling of their 
reality. 
The problem of the ethical teacher 1s 
ccxlviii-ccxlix | 


how to give a corresponding impression of 
reality to the claims of Duty, the invisible 
Laws of the universe, and the Ideals and 
visions of a perfect order of society. How can 
these be made as present and immediate as 
the visible and audible world of the senses? 
There is only one way. If their reality is 
to be brought home to people, and their 
force is to become dominant and to master 
appetites, ambitions and vanities, we must 
find outward, visible and audible signs which 
suggest powerfully to the imagination their 
presence and reality. 

The universal, the ideal, the moral order, 
the state of things which ought to be but 
is not yet, the great ends of society—all these, 
prefigured in the constitution of man but not 
actualized in his daily life and institutions, 
can be by means of outward signs so vividly 
suggested as to create a mystic sense of 
their real presence. 

It is the function of symbolism, through 
the eye, the ear, and the other senses, thus to 
bring home the reality of the super-sensible 
world—+.e., the world of ideals, of principles, 
of types and tendencies, of universal con- 
ceptions of humanity, of visions of the 
perfect city, the true State and the honest 
man. 

If these did not possess by divine right 
validity and necessity and binding power, it 
would be an unpardonable playing with the 
mind of another to create such an impression 
by ritual. It would be scarcely less than black 
art to attempt by some outward and palp- 
able sign to secure for them the sense of 
reality. But according to reason and in the 
moral judgment these super-sensible things 
are the supreme realities. 

Were we not deceived and ensnared by 
the false claims of obje¢ts which obtrude 
themselves upon the senses by appealing to 
purely physical instincts and impulses, we 
should never for a moment doubt the reality 
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of the fundamental order of nature and the 
universal principles and standards of right 
reason. But because of the obtrusiveness of 
objects of the senses and because of the de- 
vices and intrigues of cunning and unscrupu- 
lous human beings, every man js in danger of 
forgetting the claims of duty and the remote 
consequences of present deeds. 

To bring the future as powerfully before 
the mind as is the present, to obtrude the 
claims of persons unknown as intensely as 
those obtrude their own who clamour upon 
their knees before us—to do this is impossible 
except as the future, the absent, the invisible, 
the super-sensible, the moral order, are 
represented by signs or counters or marks 
which will not let us forget that they stand 
before our very eyes and ears as the proxies 
of those realities which are invisible. 

The power and claim of what we aspire 
to be in our moments of selfless meditation 
are apt to be overlooked by the busy, the 
inexperienced, the thoughtless, the per- 
plexed. Only ethical symbolism can find 
for the super-sensible order a foothold in the 
world of sense, upon which it may plead for 
the higher ends of life. 


CCL—To Men of Genius, Truths do not 
become stale through Familiarity. 


OW shall I avert the scorn of those 

critics who laugh at the oldness of my 

topics, which are evil and _ good, 
necessity and arbitrament, immortality and 
the ultimate aim of things? By what shall I 
regain their favour? My themes must be 
new-—a French constitution, a balloon, a 
change of ministry, a fresh batch of kings on 
the continent or of peers in our happier 
island, or who had the best of it of two 
parliamentary gladiators, and whose speech 
was cheered by the greatest number of 
“ laughs.” Or, if I must be philosophical, my 
theme must be the last chemical discoveries— 
provided I do not trouble my reader with 
the principle which gives to them their 
highest interest, and to the discoverer his 
intellectual grandeur; or the last shower of 
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stones that were supposed to have been 
projected from some volcano in the moon— 
if I take care, however, not to add any of the 
cramp reasons for this opinion! Something 
new, however, it must be, quite new and 
quite outside of ourselves! For whatever is 
within us, whatever is deep within us, must 
be as old as the first dawn of human reason. 

To find no contradiction in the union of 
old and new, to contemplate the Ancient of 
Days with feelings as fresh as if they sprang 
forth at his own flat—this charaCterizes the 
minds that feel the riddle of the world and 
may help to unravel it. To carry on the 
feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood, to combine the child’s sense of 
wonderment and novelty with the appear- 
ances which perhaps forty years have every 
day rendered familiar.—“ sun and moon and 
stars throughout the year, and man and 
woman ”—this is the chara¢ter and privilege 
of genius, and is one of the marks which 
distinguish genius from talent. 

So to represent objects as to awaken the 
minds of others to a like freshness of sensation 
concerning them, to the same modest ques- 
tioning of a self-discovered and intelligent 
ignorance, which, like the deep and massy 
foundations of a Roman bridge, forms half 
of the whole structure (“a wise question is 
the half of knowledge,” says Lord Bacon)— 
this is the prime merit of genius, and its most 
unequivocal mode of manifestation. 

Who has not, a thousand times, seen it 
snow upon the water? Who has not seen it 
with a new feeling, since he has read Burns’s 
comparison of sensual pleasure to “ the 
snowfall in the river, a moment white,—then 
meited for ever ”? 

In philosophy, equally as in poetry, 
genius produces the strongest impressions of 
novelty, while it rescues the stalest and most 
admitted truths from the impotence caused 
by the very circumstance of their universal 
admission. ‘Truths, of all others the most 
awful and mysterious, yet being at the same 
time of universal interest, are too often 
considered as so true that they lose all the 
powers of truth, and lie bedridden in the 
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dormitory of the soul, side by side with the 
most despised and exploded errors. 


CCLI—A Poem in which Emerson interprets 
the Power of great Works of Religious Art 
in terms of Ethical Mysticism. 


LIKE a church; I like a cowl; 
[: love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles; 
Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowléd Churchman be. 


Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 

Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below,— 

The canticles of love and woe: 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free; 

He builded better than he knew; 

The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s 
nest 

Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone, 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 

To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky, 

As o’er its friends, with kindred eye; 

For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
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These wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 


These temples grew as grows the grass; 
Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned; 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 
And through the priest the mind inspires. 
The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 

The word by seers or sybils told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

Still floats upon the morning wind, 

Still whispers to the willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost 

The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what say the Fathers wise— 

The Book itself before me lies: 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 

And he who blent both in his line, 

The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowléd portrait dear; 

And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop be. 


CCLI—Literature 1s the most Enduring and 
Stimulating of all the Fine Arts. 


EAVING the vulgar arguments that 
LL» learning man excelleth man in 

that wherein man excelleth beasts; 
that by learning man ascendeth to the hea- 
vens and their motions, where in body 
he cannot come, and the like: let us con- 
clude with the dignity and excellency of 
knowledge and learning in that whereunto 
man’s nature doth most aspire, which is, 
immortality or continuance: for to this 
tendeth generation, and raising of houses 
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and families; to this tend buildings, foun- 
dations, and monuments: to this tendeth 
the desire of memory, fame, and celebra- 
tion, and in effect the strength of all other 
human desires. 

We see then how far the monuments of 
intelle¢t and learning are more durable 
than the monuments of power, or of the 
hands. For have not the verses of Homer 
continued twenty-five hundred years, or 
more, without the loss of a syllable or letter; 
during which time, infinite palaces, temples, 
castles, cities, have decayed and been de- 
molished? It is not possible to have the true 
pictures or statues of Cyrus, Alexander, 
Cesar; no, nor of the kings or great per- 
sonages of much later years; for the origi- 
nals cannot last, and the copies cannot but 
lose of the life and truth. But the images of 
men’s intelligence and knowledge remain in 
books exempted from the wrong of time, 
and capable of perpetual renovation. 

Neither are they fitly to be called 
images, because they generate still, and cast 
their seeds in the mind of others, provoking 
and causing infinite actions and opinions in 
succeeding ages: so that if the invention 
of the ship was thought so noble, which 
carrieth riches and commodities from place 
to place, and bringeth together the most 
remote regions in participation of their 
fruits; how much more are letters to be 
magnified, which, as ships, pass through the 
vast seas of time, and make ages so distant 
to participate of the wisdom, illuminations, 
and inventions, the one of the other! 

Nevertheless I do not pretend, and I[ 
know it will be impossible for me, by any 
pleading of mine, to reverse the judgment, 
either of /AKsop’s cock, that preferred the 
barley-corn before the gem; or of Midas, 
that, being chosen judge between Apollo, 
president of the Muses, and Pan, god of the 
flocks, judged for plenty; or of Paris, that 
judged for beauty and love, against wisdom 
and power; or of Agrippina, that pre- 
ferred empire with any condition never so 
detestable; or of Ulysses, “who preferred 
an old woman to an immortality,” being a 
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figure of those which prefer custom and 
habit before all excellency; or of a number 
of the like popular judgments. For these 
things must continue as they have been; 
but~so will that also continue, whereupon 
learning hath ever relied, and which faileth 
not: ‘‘ Wisdom is justified of her children.” 


CCLII—Milton pays Homage to the sublime 
Quality of Good Books, and the bigh 
Office they perform in Human Society. 


OOKS are not absolutely dead 
Be but do contain a potency 

of life in them to be as aCtive as that 
soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they 
do preserve as in a vial the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. I know they are as lively and as 
vigorously productive as those fabulous 
dragons’ teeth; and being sown up and down, 
may chance to spring up armed men. And 
yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be 
used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good 
book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable 
creature, God’s image; but he who destroys 
a good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. 

Many a man lives a burden to the earth; 
but a good book is the precious lifeblood of a 
master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, 
no age can restore a life, whereof, perhaps, 
there is no great loss; and revolutions of 
ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected 
truth, for the want of which whole nations 
fare the worse. 

We should be wary, therefore, what per- 
secution we raise against the living labours 
of public men, how we spill that seasoned life 
of man preserved and stored up in books; 
since we see a kind of homicide may be thus 
committed, sometimes a martyrdom, and if 
it extend to the whole impression, a kind 
of massacre, whereof the execution ends not 
in the slaying of an elemental life, but 
strikes at that ethereal and fifth essence, 
the breath of reason itself; slays an immor- 
tality rather than a life. 
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CCLIV—The Elizabethan Drama has an 
Ethical Effect, simply because it faithfully 
presents the Facts of Life, and these Facts 
are in themselves Sacred to us. 


ITHOUT an ethical tendency, 

the Elizabethan drama yet pro- 

duces an ethical effect. A faithful 
presentation of the facts of the world does 
not leave us indifferent to good. and evil, 
but rather rouses within us, more than all 
maxims and all preaching can, an inextin- 
guishable loyalty to good. It is any falsify- 
ing of those facts, whether the falsification 
be that of the sensualist or of the purist, 
whether it be a lie told to seduce us to vice, 
or to bribe us to virtue,—it is this which 
may possibly lead us aside from direCtness, 
simplicity, and uprightness of ation. 

Is the Elizabethan drama religious? No, 
if religion be something which stands over 
and above human life, luring it away from 
earth; no, if the highest a¢ts of religion be 
an access to the Divine presence through 
special ecclesiastical rites, and places, and 
persons. Yes, if the facts of the world be 
themselves sacred,—parts of a divine order 
of things, and interpenetrated by that 
Supreme Reality, apprehended yet un- 
knowable, of which the worlds of matter 
and of mind are a manifestation. 

There are seasons when a sterile world- 
weariness 1s induced by the superficial bar- 
renness of life. The persons we know seem 
to shrivel up and become wizened and gro- 
tesque. The places we have loved transform 
themselves into ugly little prisons. The 
ideals for which we lived appear absurd 
patterns, insignificant arabesques, devoid 
of idea and of beauty. Our own heart is a 
most impertinent and unprofitable handful 
of dust. 

To this mood of barren world-weariness 
the Elizabethan drama comes with no direct 
teaching, but with the vision of life. Even 
though death end all, these things at least 
are—beauty and force, purity, sin, and love, 
and anguish and joy. These things are, and 
therefore life cannot be a little idle whirl 
of dust. We are shown the strong man 
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taken in the toils; the sinner sinking farther 
and farther away fromlightandreality and the 
substantial life of things into the dubious 
and the dusk; the pure heart all vital, and 
confident, and joyous; we are shown the glad 
vicarious sacrifice of soul for soul, the malign 
activity of evil, the vindication of right by 
the true justiciary; we are shown the good 
common things of the world, and the good 
things that are rare; the love of parents and 
children, the comradeship of young men, 
the exquisite vivacity, courage, and high- 
spirited intelle€t of noble girlhood, the 
devotion of man and woman to man and 
woman. The vision of life rises before us; 
and we know that the vision represents a 
reality. These things, then, being actual, 
how poor and shallow a trick of the heart 
is cynicism! 


CCLV—Shakespeare, through his Art, reveals 
to the Shakespeare in us his own Per- 
sonality, and shames us by Comparison 
with his exquisite Insight and Delicacy of 
Feeling. 


HAKESPEARE can tell nothing, ex- 
S= to the Shakespeare in us; that is, 
to our most apprehensive and sympathe- 
tic hour. He cannot step from off his tripod 
and give us anecdotes of his inspirations. 
Read the antique documents extricated, 
analyzed and compared by the assiduous 
Dyce and Collier, and now read one of these 
skiey sentences—aerolites—which seem to 
have fallen out of heaven, and which not 
your experience but the man within the 
breast has accepted as words of fate, and tell 
me if they match; if the former account in 
any manner for the latter; or which gives 
the most historical insight into the man. 
Hence, though our external history is so 
meagre, yet, with Shakespeare for biographer, 
instead of Aubrey and Rowe, we have really 
the information which is material; that which 
describes chara¢ter and fortune, that which, 
if we were about to meet the man and deal 
with him, would most import us to know. 
We have his recorded convictions on those 
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questions which knock for answer at every 
heart,—on life and death, on love, on wealth 
and poverty, on the prizes of life and the 
ways whereby we come at them; on the 
characters of men, and the influences, 
occult and open, which affect their fortunes; 
and on those mysterious and demoniacal 
powers which defy our science and which 
yet interweave their malice and their gift 
in our brightest hours. 

Who ever read the volume of the 
Sonnets without finding that the poet had 
there revealed, under masks that are no 
masks to the intelligent, the lore of friend- 
ship and of love: the confusion of sentiments 
in the most susceptible, and, at the same 
time, the most intellectual of men? What 
trait of his private mind has he hidden in his 
dramas? One can discern, in his ample pic- 
tures of the gentleman and the king, what 
forms and humanities pleased him; his 
delight in troops of friends, in large hos- 
pitality, in cheerful giving. Let Timon, let 
Warwick, let Antonio the merchant answer 
for his great heart. 

So far from Shakespeare’s being the least 
known, he is the one person, in all modern 
history, known to us. What point of morals, 
of manners, of economy, of philosophy, of 
religion, of taste, of the conduét of life, has 
he not settled? What mystery has he not 
signified his knowledge of? What office, or 
function, or distri¢t of man’s work, has he 
not remembered? What king has he not 
taught state, as Talma taught Napoleon? 
What maiden has not found him finer than 
her delicacy? What lover has he not out- 
loved? What sage has he not outseen? What 
gentleman has he not instructed in the 
rudeness of his behaviour? 


CCLVI—One Source of the Power of Fesus 
lay in his Unparalleled Mastery of the 
Art of Speech. 


N one province of art Jesus was a 
| pee No man ever spoke as he. The 
beauty of his speech was as marked as 
its originality. Even the handful of frag- 
ments that has come down to us gives an 
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impression of his extraordinary power. 
Though Oriental oratory abounds in figura- 
tive language and illustrative anecdote, and 
volumes of wise sayings, prized “‘as apples 
of gold in baskets of silver,” have been 
preserved from Hebrew antiquity, there is 
nothing that even approaches the parable of 
Jesus. It has the excellence that forbids imi- 
tation. There are works of art so perfect 
in their kind that the world instin¢tively 
leaves the sacred ground pre-empted by 
genius for other fields of endeavour. 

The beauty of nature impressed itself 
upon the sensitive mind of Jesus, and was 
reflected in the simplicity and grandeur, 
the harmony and radiancy, of his speech. 
Each work of art in the Galilean master’s 
gallery stands forth in maiden purity, 
chaste, modest and unconscious of its loveli- 
ness, yet breathes the breath of life. These 
characters of his creation will live as long 
as the human race. Churches may rise and 
fall, theological systems may come and go, 
works of great merit may be dropped into 
the limbo of forgotten things, but the love 
of inspiring art will itself secure against 
oblivion the Good Samaritan, Dives and 
Lazarus, the Foolish Virgins, the Prodigal 
Son, the Sowers, the Widow, the Shepherd, 
and their companions. 

Jesus may have known next to nothing of 
sculpture and painting, of music and drama, 
and may have had no idea of their place in 
the moral and spiritual development of 
man; but he knew as few know the art of 
touching all the chords that vibrate within 
the soul, the emotions, the will and the 
mind, and to lift and refine whenever he 
touched them. It is better that men should 
eat than that they should starve; but 
without art the richest community is a 
poor-house. Yet art passes quickly from 
splendour and ripeness to a state of putre- 
scence. If its educative and ennobling 
influence is to be maintained it must be held 
to high ideals. The tendencies that drag it 
down can only be counteracted by a general 
improvement of the moral tone. This the 
spirit of Jesus never fails to accomplish. 
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CCLVII—Mr Shaw maintains that, while 
Literary Style may survive the Message it 
embodies, nevertheless it is derived from 
the Message ; hence he teaches that no Art 
can emanate from the mere Love of Art, but 
only from the Conviction which one 
desires to communicate to others. 

[« is narrated that in the eighteen- 
seventies an old lady, a very devout 
Methodist, moved from Colchester to a 

house in the neighbourhood of the City 

Road, in London, where, mistaking the Hall 

of Science for a chapel, she sat at the feet of 

Charles Bradlaugh for many years, entranced 

by his eloquence, without questioning his 

orthodoxy or moulting a feather of her faith. 

I fear I shall be defrauded of my just mar- 

tyrdom in the same way. The old lady from 

Colchester was right to sun her simple soul 

in the energetic radiance of Bradlaugh’s 

genuine beliefs and disbeliefs, rather than in 
the chill of such mere painting of light and 
heat as elocution and convention can achieve. 

My contempt for belles-lettres, and for 
amateurs who become the heroes of the 
fanciers of literary virtuosity, is not founded 
on any illusion of mine as to the permanence 
of those forms of thought (call them opinions) 
by which I strive to communicate my bent 
to my fellows. To younger men they are 
already outmoded; for though they have no 
more lost their logic than an eighteenth- 
century pastel has lost its drawing or its 
colour, yet, like the pastel, they grow inde- 
finably shabby, and will grow shabbier until 
they cease to count at all; when my books 
will either perish, or, if the world is still 
poor enough to want them, will have to 
stand, with Bunyan’s, by quite amorphous 
qualities of temper and energy. With this 
conviction, I cannot be a bellettrist. 

No doubt I must recognize, as even the 
Ancient Mariner did, that I must tell my 
story entertainingly if I am to hold the 
wedding guest spellbound in spite of 
the siren sounds of the loud bassoon. 
Bue “for art's sake” alone 1. would. not 
face the toil of writing a single sentence. I 
know that there are men who, having nothing 
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to say and nothing to write, are neverthe- 
less so in love with oratory and with litera- 
ture that they delight in repeating as much 
as they can understand of what others have 
said or written aforetime. I know that the 
leisurely tricks which their want of conviction 
leaves them free to play with the diluted and 
misapprehended message supply them with a 
pleasant parlour game which they call style. 
I can pity their dotage and even sympathize 
with their fancy. But a true original style is 
never achieved for its own sake: a man may 
pay from a shilling to a guinea, according to 
his means, to see, hear, or read another 
man’s act of genius; but he will not pay with 
his whole life and soul to become a mere 
virtuoso in literature, exhibiting an ac- 
complishment which will not even make 
money for him, like fiddle-playing. 

Effectiveness of assertion is the Alpha 
and Omega of style. He who has nothing to 
assert has no style and can have none; he 
who has something to assert will go as far 
in power of style as its momentousness and 
his conviction will carry him. Disprove his 
assertion after it is made, yet its style re- 
mains. Darwin has no more destroyed the 
style of Job nor of Handel than Martin 
Luther destroyed the style of Giotto. All 
the assertions get disproved sooner or later; 
and so we find the world full of a magnificent 
débris of artistic fossils, with the matter-of- 
fact credibility gone clean out of them, but 
the form still splendid. And that is why the 
old masters play the deuce with our mere 
susceptibles. 

Your Royal Academician thinks he can 
get the style of Giotto without Giotto’s 
beliefs, and correct his perspective into the 
bargain. Your man of letters thinks he can 
get Bunyan’s or Shakespeare’s style without 
Bunyan’s conviction or Shakespeare’s appre- 
hension, especially if he takes care not to 
split his infinitives. And so with your 
Doétors of Music, who, with their collec- 
tions of discords duly prepared and resolved 
or retarded or anticipated in the manner of 
the great composers, think they can learn the 
art of Palestrina from Cherubini’s treatise. 
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All this academic art is far worse than the 
trade in sham antique furniture; for the man 
who sells me an oaken chest which he swears 
was made in the thirteenth century, though 
as a matter of fact he made it himself only 
yesterday, at least does not pretend that 
there are any modern ideas in it: whereas 
your academic copier of fossils offers them 
to you as the latest outpouring of the human 
spirit, and, worst of all, kidnaps young people 
as pupils and persuades them that his 
limitations are rules, his observances dex- 
terities, his timidities good taste, and his 
emptinesses purities. And when he declares 
that art should not be didaétic, all the people 
who have nothing to teach and all the people 
who don’t want to learn agree with him 


emphatically. 


CCLVIII—Righteousness 15 more to be valued 
than Art and Science, but all three are 
essential to National Advancement. 


REECE was the lifter-up to the 

nations of the banner of art and 

science, as Israel was the lifter-up of 
the banner of righteousness. Now, the world 
cannot do without art and science. And the 
lifter-up of the banner of art and science was 
naturally much occupied with them; and 
conduct was a homely plain matter. Not 
enough heed, therefore, was given by him 
to conduct. But conduct, plain matter as it 
is, is six-eighths of life, while art and science 
are only two-eighths. And this brilliant 
Greece perished for lack of attention enough 
to conduct; for want of condudt, steadiness, 
character. And there is this difference be- 
tween Greece and Judza: both were cus- 
todians of a revelation, and both perished; 
but Greece perished of over-fidelity to her 
revelation, and Judza perished of wunder- 
fidelity to hers. Nay, and the victorious 
revelation now, even now—in this age when 
more of beauty and more of knowledge are 
so much needed, and knowledge, at any rate, 
is so highly esteemed—the revelation which 
rules the world even now, is not Greece’s 
revelation, but Judza’s; not the pre-emin- 
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ence of art and science, but the pre-eminence 
of righteousness. 

It reminds one of what is recorded of 
Abraham before the true inheritor of the 
promises, the humble and homely Isaac, was 
born. Abraham looked upon the vigorous, 
bold, brilliant young Ishmael, and_ said 
appealingly to God: “Oh that Ishmael 
might live before thee!’ But it cannot be; 
the promises are to conduct, conduct only. 
And so, again, we in like manner behold, 
long after Greece has perished, a brilliant 
successor of Greece, the Renascence, present 
herself with high hopes. The preachers of 
righteousness, blunderers as they often were, 
had for centuries had it all their own way. 
Art and science had been forgotten, men’s 
minds had been enslaved, .their bodies 
macerated. But the gloomy, oppressive dream 
is now over. “ Let us return to Nature! ” 
And all the world salutes with pride and joy 
the Renascence, and prays to Heaven: “ Oh 
that Ishmael might live before thee!” 
Surely the future belongs to this brilliant 
new-comer, with his animating maxim: Let 
us return to Nature! Ah, what pitfalls are in 
that word Nature/ Let us return to art and 
science, which are a part of Nature; yes. 
Let us return to a proper conception of 
righteousness, to a true use of the method 
and secret of Jesus, which have all been 
denaturalized; yes. But, ‘‘ Let us return to 
Nature”: do you mean that we are to give © 
full swing to our inclinations, to throw the 
reins on the neck of our senses, on those 
sirens whom Paul the Israelite called “‘ the 
deceiving lusts,” and of following whom he 
said, ‘‘ Let no man beguile you with vain 
words, for because of these things cometh 
the wrath of God upon the children of 
disobedience ”? Do you mean that conduct is. 
not three-fourths of life, and that the secret 
of Jesus has no use? And the Renascence did 
mean this, or half meant this; so disgusted 
was it with the cowled and tonsured Middle 
Age. And it died of it, this brilliant Ishmael 
died of it! It died of provoking a conflict 
with the homely Isaac, righteousness. On the 
Continent came the Catholic reaction; in 
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England, as we have said elsewhere, “the 
great middle-class, the kernel of the nation, 
entered the prison of Puritanism, and had 
the key turned upon its spirit there for two 
hundred years.” After too much glorification 
of art, science and culture, too little; after 


Rabelais, George Fox. 


CCLIX—Religious Idealism becomes Stagnant 
unless it expresses itself through the 
Mediation of Art and the Symbolism of 
Ritual. 

N the Greek temple was throned the 
| sexs of the god, the perfection, on the 

one hand, of form, of handling, of sur- 
face, of all that of which alone the artist pro- 
fesses to take account; and, on the other, 
what for the layman will always and rightly 
be more important, a symbol at once of the 
physical ideal of the human form, and of 
that particular aspect of the life of man of 
which the deity represented was the type. 

And so, again, in the Christian Church 
were expressed, in colour and form, not only 
esthetic beauty, but those various phases 
of the spiritual life of which the Christian 
religion takes account—the ideal of redemp- 
tion by suffering, of maternity, of asceticism, 
of charity, expressed in and through the 
legends of the founder of the religion and 
of the saints. 

In this way religion became articulate. 
No longer a mere matter of feeling, it 
confronted man as an object; and only so, 
perhaps, can it reach its full development. 

Protestantism, in purifying its inner life, 
has gone far towards destroying its outward 
form. But without expression, and expression 
in choice and deliberate form, religious, like 
other, feeling tends to become stagnant, 
sour, and corrupt. It needs the open air, it 
needs communion and interchange; and this 
it can only receive in the finest form through 
the mediation of art. 

But it is perhaps in ritual that that media- 
tion reaches its highest power. Ritual is, or 
should be, a product of two of the greatest 
arts, literature and music, with the assis- 
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tance, perhaps, of an element of drama. No 
emotion so poignant and profound can, 
I think, be produced, no “ purgation” so 
sanctifying be effected, by any other means 
at our disposal. The effeét even of a ritual 
which we do not understand, or one with the 
intelleCtual basis of which we are out of 
touch, may be immense upon a sensitive 
spirit. How much more that of one which 
should really and adequately express our 
conviction and feeling about life and the 
world! 

For those who can accept the Christian 
view, the Christian ritual must be their 
most precious possession; but for those who 
cannot—and they are, as I believe, an in- 
creasing number of not the least religious 
souls—their lack of intelle¢tual assent to the 
faith weakens or even nullifies the effect of 
the symbol. And if, as I think will be the 
case, the men in whom the religious instinét 
is strongest move farther and farther from 
the Christian postulates, a ritual which shall 
express their new attitude will become, per- 
haps is already, one of their chief spiritual 
needs. 


CCLX—Art without Religion fails of tts 
highest Significance, while Religion with- 
out Art 1s dumb. 


T is, perhaps, exceptional for an artist 
|: pursue art in a religious spirit. What, 

however, is true and important is that, 
in the two greatest periods of European art, 
the Greek and the Italian, art was used and 
inspired by religion. And it would, I think, 
be unhistorical to deny that the perfeCtion it 
attained in those periods was connected with 
the definite purpose, the limitations, the 
unity of aim, imposed by the end to which it 
was made subservient. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt that, for the votary 
who is sensitive both to religion and art, both 
gain indefinitely by their association with 
one another. For him, without art religion 
is dumb; and without religion art, if it is 
not insignificant, lacks at least the highest 
significance of which it is capable. 
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It may be worth while, in illustration of 
this point, to remind the reader of the various 
ways in which art has been made, and per- 
haps might be made again, contributory to 
religion. First, as architecture, it has raised 
the material habitation: of the Divine, and 
in doing so has reflected, I think, by a per- 
haps unconscious symbolism, the forms in 
which that Divine has been conceived. 
Surely, at least, one might question whether 
the difference between a classical temple and 
a Gothic Church is to be attributed only to 
a difference of climate, or of technical skill 
and tradition. 

It would be a curiously happy chance, if 
it were merely chance, that made the house 
destined for the abode of one of the bright 
Olympians a palace of gleaming marble 
set on a hill by the sea, perfect in form, 
brilliant in colour, a jewel to reflect the sun 
and the sky, a harp for the winds to play 
upon, an incarnation of the spirit of the open 
air, of the daylight and the blue heaven; 
while, for the mysterious Jehovah and the 
God-Man his Son, there rose into gray and 
weeping skies huge emblems of the cross, 
crowned with towers aspiring to a heaven 
unexplored, and arched over huge spaces 
where the eye is lost in the gloom, where 
form is dissolved in vagueness, and the 
white light of day, rejected in its purity, is 
permitted to pass only upon condition that 
it depicts in sombre colours the pageant 
of the life of the soul. 


CCLXI—With playful Mockery, Mr Zang- 
will attempts to shame the Devotee of 
Beauty for mere Beauty’s sake. 


N earth he long had bloomed 
With bland and airy phrases. 
To Hell his soul was doomed— 


At once he sang its praises. 


“* Such subtle, sinuous flare, 
Such restful red unrest— 
Half shadow and half glare, 
Like Rembrandt at his best! ” 
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The imps heaped high the coal, 
The bellows ’gan to blow; 
Cried out the burning soul: 

_“ Quite Fra Angelico! 


““ What decorative grace 

In flames that twist and twine! 
How they light the Devil’s face 
And make it all divine! 


“* What life-enhancing zest 
In every living curve! 
O golden urns o’ the blest, 
I thrill in every nerve! 


“* And while the light is ruddy, 
And while my zeal is hot, 

Oh, what a chance to study 
My Dante on the spot! ” 


Then Satan grimly swore: 
“‘T damn you up to heaven, 
Where you'll find life a bore, 
And a day as long as seven; 


“‘ Where the souls sit round and purr 
O’er each soporific blessing; 

Where the music is amateur, 

And the art is life-depressing.” 


CCLXII—Count O’Dowda pours out to the 
professional Critics his Horror at the 
unblushing Realism of his Daughter 
Fanny’s first Play, which he has just 


witnessed. 


[The reception gallery as before. The Count 
rushes in, dazed and agitated, not knowing 
what to think, followed by the four 


critics. | 


Tue Count: 
Gentlemen, do not speak to me. I implore 
you to withhold your opinion. I am not 
strong enough to bear it. I could never 
have believed it. Is this a play? Is this, in 
any sense of the word, Art? Is it agreeable? 
Can it conceivably,do good to any human 
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being? Is it delicate? Do such people 
really exist? Excuse me, gentlemen: I 
speak from a wounded heart. There are 
private reasons for my discomposure. This 
play implies obscure, unjust, unkind re- 
proaches and menaces to all of us who 
are parents. 


TROTTER: 
Pooh! you take it too seriously. After all, 


the thing has amusing passages. Dismiss . 


the rest as impertinence. 


Tue Count: 
Mr Trotter: it is easy for you to play the 
pococurantist. 


TROTTER (amazed) : 
Pococu— 


Tue Count (continuing) : 
You see hundreds of plays every year. 
But to me, who have never seen anything 
of this kind before, the effect of this play is 
terribly disquieting. Sir: if it had been 
what people call an immoral play, I 
shouldn’t have minded a bit. Love beauti- 
fies every romance and justifies every auda- 
city. But there are reticences which every- 
body should respect. There are decencies 
too subtle to be put into words, without 
which human society would be unbearable. 
People could not talk to one another as 
those people talk. No child could speak to 
its parent—no girl could speak to a youth— 
no human creature could tear down the 
veils—[appealing to VaucHan, who 1s at 
his left elbow, between him and Bannat]. 


Could they, sir? 


VAUGHAN: 


Well, I don’t see that. 


Tue Count: 
You don’t see it! don’t feel it! [To Gunv.] 
Sir, I appeal to you. 


Gunn (with studied weariness) : 
It seems to me the most ordinary sort of 
old-fashioned Ibsenite drivel. 
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Tue Count: 

Mr Trotter: will you tell me that you are 
not amazed, outraged, revolted, wounded 
in your deepest and holiest feelings by 
every word of this play, every tone, every 
implication; that you did not sit there 
shrinking in every fibre at the thought of 
what might come next? 


‘TROTTER: 
Not a bit. Any clever modern girl could 
turn out that kind of thing by the yard. 


Tue Count: 

Then, sir, to-morrow I start for Venice, 
never to return. I must believe what you 
tell me. I perceive that you are not agi- 
tated, not surprised, not concerned—that 
my own horror—yes, gentlemen, horror; 
horror of the very soul—appears un- 
accountable to you—ridiculous, absurd— 
even to you, Mr Trotter, who are little 
younger than myself! Sir, if young people 
spoke to me like that, I should die of shame; 
I could not face it. I must go back. The 
world has passed me by and left me. Accept 
the apologies of an elderly and no doubt 
ridiculous admirer of the art of a bygone 
day, when there was still some beauty 1 in 
the world and some delicate grace in family 
life-—But I promised my daughter your 
opinion; and I must keep my word. 
Gentlemen: you are the choice and master 
spirits of this age: you walk through it 
without bewilderment and face its strange 
products without ae: Pray deliver 
your verdict. 


CCLXIII—Wherein the Writer satirizes and 
laments the Blindness of Puritanism 
to the Humanizing Value of all Beauty. 


HE City of Montreal is one of the 

most rising, and, in many respects, 
most agreeable on the American 
continent, but its inhabitants are as yet too 
busy with commerce to care greatly about 


the masterpieces of old Greek art. A cast of 
one of these masterpieces—the finest of the 
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several statues of Discoboli, or Quoit- 
throwers—was found by the present writer 
in the Montreal Museum of Natural History; 
it was, however, banished from public view, 
to a room where were all manner of skins, 
plants, snakes, insects, etc., and in the middle 
of these, an old man, stuffing an owl. The 
dialogue—perhaps true, perhaps imaginary, 
perhaps a little of one and a little of the 
other—between the writer and this old man 
gave rise to the lines that follow:— 


A Psautm or MontTrea.. 
Stowed away in a Montreal lumber-room, 
The Discobolus standeth, and turneth his 
face to the wall; 
Dusty, Cobweb-covered, maimed, and set at 
naught, 
Beauty crieth in an attic, and no man re- 
gardeth. 
O God! O Montreal! 


Beautiful by night and day, beautiful in 
summer and winter, 

Whole or maimed, always and alike beautiful, 

He preacheth gospel of grace to the skins of 
owls, 

And to one who seasoneth the skins of 
Canadian owls. 


O God! O Montreal! 


When I saw him, I was wroth, and I said, ‘‘ O 
Discobolus! 

Beautiful Discobolus, a Prince both among 
gods and men, 

What doest thou here, how camest thou here, 
Discobolus, 

Preaching gospel in vain to the skins of owls? ”’ 


O God! O Montreal! 


And I turned to the man of skins, and said 
unto him, ‘‘ O thou man of skins, 

Wherefore hast thou done thus, to shame the 
beauty of the Discobolus? ” 

But the Lord had hardened the heart of the 
man of skins, 

And he answered, “‘ My brother-in-law is 
haberdasher to Mr Spurgeon.” 

O God! O Montreal! 
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“’The Discobolus is put here because he is 
vulgar,— 

He hath neither vest nor pants with which to 
_cover his limbs; : 

I, sir, am a person of most respectable con- 
ne¢ctions,— 

My brother-in-law. is haberdasher to Mr 
Spurgeon.” 


O God! O Montreal! 


Then I said, ‘‘O brother-in-law to Mr 
Spurgeon’s haberdasher! 

Who seasonest also the skins of Canadian 
owls, 

Thou callest ‘trousers’ ‘ pants,’ whereas I 
call them ‘ trousers ’; 

Therefore thou art in hell-fire, and may the 
Lord pity thee! ” 

O God! O Montreal! 


“‘ Preferrest thou the gospel of Montreal to 
the gospel of Hellas, 

The gospel of thy connection with Mr 
Spurgeon’s haberdashery to the gospel 
of the Discobolus? ” 

Yet none the less blasphemed he beauty, 
saying, “The Discobolus hath no 
gospel,— 

But my brother-in-law is haberdasher to Mr 
Spurgeon.” 


O God! O Montreal! 


CCLXIV—Shelley teaches that Poetry, as it 
makes Goodness beautiful, can check the 
Aggressions of Selfishness and Greed. 


Porc and the principle of Self, of 
which money is the visible incarnation, 
are the God and Mammon of the world. 
The functions of the poetical faculty are 
twofold; by one it creates new materials of 
knowledge, and power, and pleasure; by the 
other it engenders in the mind a desire to 
reproduce and arrange them according to a 
certain rhythm and order which may be 
called the beautiful and the good. The cul- 


tivation of poetry is never more to be 
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desired than at periods when, from an excess 
of the selfish and calculating principle, the 
accumulation of the materials of external life 
exceeds the quantity of the power of assimi- 
lating them to the internal laws of human 
nature. The body has then become too 
unwieldy for that which animates it. 

The promoters of utility have their 
appointed office in society. They follow the 
footsteps of poets, and copy the sketches of 
their creations into the book of common life. 
They make space, and give time. But whilst 
the sceptic destroys gross superstitions, let 
him spare to deface, as some of the French 
writers have defaced, the eternal truths char- 
actered upon the imaginations of men. 
Whilst the mechanist abridges, and the 
political economist combines labour, let 
them beware that their speculations, for 
want of correspondence with those first 
principles which belong to the imagination, 
do not tend, as they have in modern England, 
to exasperate at once the extremes of luxury 
and want. They have exemplified the saying, 
“To him that hath, more shall be given; and 
from him that hath not, the little that he 
hath shall be taken away.” The rich have 
become richer, and the poor have become 
poorer; and the vessel of the State is driven 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of anarchy 
and despotism. 

We have more moral, political, and his- 
torical wisdom than we know how to reduce 
into practice; we have more scientific and 
economical knowledge than can be accom- 
modated to the just distribution of the pro- 
duce which it multiplies. The poetry in these 
systems of thought is concealed by the ac- 
cumulation of fa¢ts and calculating processes. 
There is no want of knowledge respecting 
what is wisest and best in morals, govern- 
ment, and political economy, or, at least, 
what is wiser and better than what men now 
practise and endure. But we let “‘I dare not’ 
wait upon ‘I would,’ like the poor cat in the 
adage.” We want the creative faculty to 
imagine that which we know; we want the 
generous impulse to aét that which we 
imagine; we want the poetry of life. 
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CCLXV—Socrates affirms the Ethical V alue of 
Contact with all Forms of the Beautirul, 
identifying the Essence of Beauty with the 
Essence of Goodness. 


EAUTY of style and harmony and 
Be«= and good rhythm depend on 


simplicity—I_ mean the true sim- 
plicity of a rightly and nobly ordered mind 
and character, not that other simplicity 
which is only a euphemism for folly. 

And if our youth are to do their work in 
life, must they not make these graces and 
harmonies their perpetual aim? 

And surely the art of the painter and 
every other creative and constructive art are 
full of them—weaving, embroidery, archi- 
tecture and every kind of manufa¢ture; also 
nature, animal and vegetable—in all of them 
there is grace or the absence of grace. And 
ugliness and discord and inharmonious 
motion are nearly allied to ill words and 
ill nature, as grace and harmony are the twin 
sisters of goodness and virtue, and bear their 
likeness. 

We would not have our guardians grow 
up amid images of moral deformity, as in 
some noxious pasture, and there browse and 
feed upon many a baneful herb and flower 
day <byday, httle ‘by ‘little; until; pltey. 
silently gather a festering mass of corruption 
in their own soul. Let our artists rather be 
those who are gifted to discern the true 
nature of the beautiful and graceful; then 
will our youth dwell in a land of health, 
amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the 
good in everything; and beauty, the effluence 
of fair works, shall flow into the eye and ear, 
like a health-giving breeze from a purer 
region, and insensibly draw the soul from 
earliest years into likeness and sympathy 
with the beauty of reason. 

And therefore, I said, Glaucon, musical 
training is a more potent instrument than 
any other, because rhythm and harmony find 
their way into the inward places of the soul, 
on which they mightily fasten, imparting 
grace, and making the soul of him who is 
rightly educated graceful, or of him who is 
ill-educated ungraceful; and also because he 
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who has received this true education of the 
inner being will most shrewdly perceive 
omissions or faults in art and nature, and 
with a true taste, while he praises and re- 
joices over and receives into his soul the 
good, and becomes noble and good, he will 
justly blame and hate the bad, now in the 
days of his youth, even before he is able to 
know the reason why; and when reason 
comes he will recognize and salute the friend 
with whom his education has made him long 
familiar. 

Neither we, nor our guardians, whom we 
have to educate, can ever become musical 
until we and they know the essential forms 
of temperance, courage, liberality, magnifi- 
cence, and their kindred, as well as the 
contrary forms, in all their combinations, 
and can recognize them and their images 
wherever they are found; not slighting them 
either in small things or great, but believing 
them all to be within the sphere of one art 
and study. | 


CCLXVI—Socrates repeats what a Wise 
Woman said to him as to the Way we 
grow in the Knowledge and Love of 
Beauty, until, beholding Absolute Beauty, 
we can bring forth Virtue divinely real. 


HO would not have such children 

as Lycurgus left behind him to be 

the saviours, not only of Lace- 
daemon, but of Hellas, as one may say? 
There is Solon, too, who is the revered father 
of Athenian laws; and many others there are 
in many other places, both among Hellenes 
and barbarians, who have given to the world 
many noble works, and have been the parents 
of virtue of every kind; and many temples 
have been raised in their honour for the 
sake of children such as theirs; which were 
never raised in honour of anyone, for the 
sake of his mortal children. 

These are the lesser mysteries of love, into 
which even you, Socrates, may enter; to the 
greater and more hidden ones which are 
the crown of these, and to which, if you 
pursue them in a right spirit, they will lead, 
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I know not whether you will be able to 
attain. But I will do my utmost to inform 
you, and do you follow if you can. For he 
who would proceed aright in this matter 
should begin in youth to visit beautiful 
forms; and first, if he be guided by his in- 
structor aright, to love one such form only. 
Out of that he should create fair thoughts: 
and soon he will of himself perceive that the 
beauty of one form is akin to the beauty of 
another; and then, if beauty of form in 
general is his pursuit, how foolish would 
he be not to recognize that the beauty in 
every form is one and the same! 

And when he perceives this he will abate 
his violent love of the one, which he will 
despise and deem a small thing, and will 
become a lover of all beautiful forms. In 
the next stage he will consider that the 
beauty of the mind is more honourable than 
the beauty of the outward form. So that if a 
virtuous soul have but a little comeliness, he 
will be content to love and tend him, and 
will search out and bring to the birth 
thoughts which may improve the young, 
until he is compelled to contemplate and 
see the beauty of institutions and laws, and 
to understand that the beauty of them all is 
of one family, and that personal beauty is a 
trifle. And after laws and institutions he 
will go on to the sciences, that he may see 
their beauty. Being not like a servant in love 
with the beauty of one youth or man or 
institution, himself a slave mean and narrow- 
minded, but drawing towards and contem- 
plating the vast sea of beauty, he will 
create many fair and noble thoughts and 
notions in boundless love of wisdom; until 
on that shore he grows and waxes strong, and 
at last the vision is revealed to him of a single 
science, which is the science of beauty every- 
where. To this I will proceed; please to give 
me your very best attention: 

He who has been instructed thus far in 
the things of love, and who has learned to 
see the beautiful in due order and succession, 
when he comes towards the end will suddenly 
perceive a nature of wondrous beauty (and 
this, Socrates, is the final cause of all our 
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former toils)—a nature which in the first 
place is everlasting, not growing and de- 
caying, or waxing and waning; secondly, not 
fair in one point of view and foul in another, 
or at one time or in one relation or at one 
place fair, at another time or in another 
relation or at another place foul, as if fair to 
some and foul to others, or in the likeness of a 
face or hands or any other part of the bodily 
frame, or in any form of speech or knowledge, 
or existing in any other being, as for example 
in an animal, or in heaven, or in earth, or in 
any other place; but Beauty absolute, sepa- 
rate, simple, and everlasting, which without 
diminution and without increase, or any 
change, is imparted to the ever-growing and 
perishing beauties of all other things. He 
who, from these ascending under the in- 
fluence of true love, begins to perceive that 
beauty, is not far from the end. 

And the true order of going, or being 
led by another, to the things of love, is to 
begin from the beauties of earth and mount 
upwards for the sake of that other beauty, 
using these as steps only, and from one 
going on to two, and from two to all fair 
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forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, 
and from fair pratices to fair notions, until 
from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the 
essence of beauty is. 

This, my dear Socrates (said the stranger 
of Mantineia), is that life above all others 
which man should live, in the contemplation 
of beauty absolute; a beauty which if you 
once beheld, you would see not to be after 
the measure of gold, and garments, and fair 
youths. But what if man had eyes to see the 
true beauty—the divine beauty, I mean, pure 
and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with 
the pollutions of mortality and all the colours 
and vanities of human life—thither looking, 
and holding converse with the true beauty 
simple and divine? Remember how in that 
communion only, beholding beauty. with the 
eye of the mind, he will be enabled to bring 
forth, not images of beauty, but realities 
(for he has hold not of an image but of a 
reality), and bringing forth and nourishing 
true virtue, to become the friend of God and 
be immortal, if mortal man may. Would 
that be an ignoble life? 
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BOOK VIII—The Liberty of Prophesying 


CCLXVII—According to Socrates, Justice 1s 
the Vital Principle of the Soul’s Health; 


Injustice is a Disease in the Mind. 


s HE just man does not permit the 
several elements within him to inter- 
fere with one another, or any of 

them to do the work of others. He sets in 
order his own inner life, and is his own master 
and his own law, and at peace with himself; 
and when he has bound together the three 
principles within him, which may be com- 
pared to the higher, lower, and middle notes 
of the scale, and the intermediate intervals— 
_when he has bound all these together, and is 
no longer many, but has become one entirely 
temperate and perfectly adjusted nature, 
then he proceeds to aét, if he has to aét, 
whether in a matter of property, or in the 
treatment of the body, or in some affair of 
politics or private business; always thinking 
and calling that which preserves and co- 
operates with this harmonious condition, 
just and good aétion, and the knowledge 
which presides over it, wisdom; and that 
which at any time impairs this condition, he 
will call unjust action, and the opinion which 
presides over it, ignorance. 

“Must not injustice be a strife which 
arises among the three principles—a meddle- 
someness, and interference, and rising up of 
a part of the soul against the whole, an 
assertion of unlawful authority which is made 
by a rebellious subject against a true prince, 
of whom he is the natural vassal? What.is all 
this confusion and delusion but injustice, and 
intemperance, and cowardice, and ignorance, 
and every form of vice? 

_ “And if the nature of justice and in- 

justice be known, then the meaning of 

acting unjustly and being unjust, or, again, 
of a€ting justly, will also be perfeCtly clear. 

** They are like disease and health; being 
in the soul just what disease and health are 
in the body. 
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“Still our old question of the compara- 
tive advantage of justice and injustice has 
not been answered. Which is the more 
profitable: to be just and aét justly and 
practise virtue, whether seen or unseen of 
gods and men, or to be unjust and act un- 
justly, if only unpunished and unreformed? ” 

“In my judgment, Socrates, the question 
has now become ridiculous. We know that, 
when the bodily constitution is gone, life is 
no longer endurable, though pampered with 
all kinds of meats and drinks, and having all 
wealth and all power; and shall we be told 
that when the very essence of the vital 
principle is undermined and corrupted, life 
is still worth having to a man, if only he be 
allowed to do whatever he likes, with the 
single exception that he is not to acquire 
justice and virtue, or to escape from in- 
justice and vice; assuming them both to be 
such as we have described? ”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “the, question: 1s,.as. you 
say, ridiculous. Still, as we are near the spot 
at which we may see the truth in the clearest 
manner with our own eyes, let us not faint 
by the way. 

“Come up hither,” I said, “ and behold 
the various forms of vice, those of them, I 
mean, which are worth looking at. 

“The argument seems to have reached a 
height from which, as from some tower of 
speculation, a man may look down and see 
that virtue is one, but that the forms of vice 
are innumerable.” 


CCLXVIII—W1sdom commends ‘Fustice as the 
only Way of Life. 
OTH not Wisdom cry? and Under- 
] ssi put forth her voice? 
She standeth in the top of high 
places, by the way in the places of the paths. 
She crieth at the gates, at the entry of 
the city, at the coming in at the doors. 
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Unto you, O men, I call; and my voice 
is to the sons of man. 

O ye simple, understand wisdom: and ye 
fools, be ye of an understanding heart. 

Hear; for I will speak of excellent things ; 
and the opening of my lips shall be right 
things. 

For my mouth shall speak truth; and 
wickedness is an abomination to my lips. 

All the words of my mouth are in right- 
cousness; there is nothing froward or per- 
verse in *hem. 

They are all plain to him that under- 
standeth, and right to them that find know- 
ledge. 

Receive my instruction, and not silver; 
and knowledge rather than choice gold. 

For wisdom is better than rubies; and all 
the things that may be desired are not to be 
compared to it. 

I Wisdom dwell with prudence, and find 
out knowledge and witty inventions. 

The fear of the Lord is to hate evil: pride, 
and arrogancy, and the evil way, and the 
froward mouth, do I hate. 

Counsel is mine, and sound wisdom: I am 
Understanding; I have strength. 

By me kings reign, and princes decree 
justice. By me princes rule, and nobles, even 
all the judges of the earth. 

I love them that love me; and those that 
seek me early shall find me. 

Riches and honour are with me; yea, 
durable riches and righteousness. 

My fruit is better than gold, yea, than 
fine gold; and my revenue than choice'silver. 

I lead in the way of righteousness, in the 
midst of the paths of judgment: 

That I may cause those that love me to 
inherit substance; and I will fill their trea- 
sures. 

Hear instruction, and be wise, and refuse 
it not. 

Blessed-is the man that heareth me, 
watching daily at my gates, waiting at the 
posts of my doors. 

For whoso findeth me findeth life; but 
he that sinneth against me wrongeth his own 
soul: all they that hate me love death. 
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CCLXIX—Miulton rebukes scornfully those 
who, because of the Difficulties and social 
Inconveniences entailed thereby, refuse 
to think for themselves in Religion. 


ELL knows he who uses to con- 
\ X sider, that our faith and knowledge 
thrives by exercise, as well as our 
limbs and complexion. Truth is compared in 
scripture to a streaming fountain; if her 
waters flow not in a perpetual progression, 
they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity 
and tradition. A man may be a heretic in the 
truth; and if he believe things only because 
his pastor says so, or the Assembly so deter- 
mines, without knowing other reason, though 
his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds 
becomes his heresy. 

There is not any burden that some would 
gladlier post off to another than the charge 
and care of their religion. There be—who 
knows not that there be?—of Protestants 
and professors, who live and die in as arrant 
an implicit faith, as any lay Papist of 
Loretto. 

A wealthy man additted to his pleasure 
and to his profits, finds religion to be a traffic 
so entangled and of so many peddling ac- 
counts, that of all mysteries he cannot skill to 
keep a stock going upon that trade. What 
should he do? Fain he would have the name 
to be religious, fain he would bear up with his 
neighbours in that. What does he, therefore, 
but resolves to give over toiling, and to find 
himself out some fa€tor to whose care and 
credit he may commit the whole managing 
of his religious affairs; some divine of note 
and estimation that must be. To him he 
adheres, resigns the whole warehouse of his 
religion, with all the locks and keys, into his 
custody; and indeed makes the very person 
of that man his religion; esteems his associa- 
ting with him a sufficient evidence and 
commendatory of his own piety. So that a 
man may say his religion is no more within 
himself, but is become a dividual movable, 
and goes and comes near him, according as 
that good man frequents the house. He 
entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts him, 
lodges him; his religion comes home at night, 
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prays, is liberally supped, and sumptuously 
laid asleep; rises, is saluted, and after the 
malmsey, or some well-spiced brewage, and 
better breakfasted than He whose morning 
appetite would have gladly fed on green figs 
between Bethany and Jerusalem, his religion 
walks abroad at eight, and leaves his kind 
entertainer in the shop trading all day with- 
out his religion. 

Another sort there be, who when they 
hear that all things shall be ordered, all 
things regulated and settled; nothing written 
but what passes through the custom-house 
of certain publicans that have the tonnaging 
and poundaging of all free-spoken truth; 
will straight give themselves up into your 
hands, make them and cut them out what 
religion ye please. There be delights, there 
be recreations and jolly pastimes, that will 
fetch the day about from sun to sun, and rock 
the tedious year as in a delightful dream. 
What need they torture their heads with that 
which others have taken so strictly and so 
unalterably into their own purveying? 

These are the fruits which a dull ease and 
cessation of our knowledge will bring forth 
among the people. How goodly, and how to 
be wished were such an obedient unanimity 
as this! What a fine conformity would it 
starch us all into! Doubtless a staunch and 
solid piece of framework as any January 
could freeze together. 


CCLXX—It is Man’s part to constrain all 


Things to serve him. 


AST thou valued Patience, Courage, 
H Perseverance,Openness to light; readi- 

ness to own thyself mistaken, to do 
better next time? All these, all virtues, in 
wrestling with the dim brute Powers of Fact, 
in ordering of thy fellows in such wrestle, 
there, and elsewhere not at all, thou wilt 
continually learn. Set down a brave Sir 
Christopher in the middle of black ruined 
stone-heaps, of foolish unarchiteCtural 
bishops, red-tape officials, idle Nell-Gwyn 
Defenders of the Faith: and see whether he 
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will ever raise a Paul’s Cathedral out of all 
that, yea or no! 

Rough, rude, contradictory, are all things 
and persons, from the mutinous masons and 
the Irish hodmen, up to the idle Nell-Gwyn 
Defenders, to blustering red-tape officials, 
foolish unarchiteC@tural bishops. All these 
things and persons are there not for Chris- 
topher’s sake and his Cathedral’s; they are 
there for their own sake mainly! Christopher 
will have to conquer and constrain all these, 
—if he be able. All these are against him. 
Equitable Nature herself, who carries her 
mathematics and archite¢tonics not on the 
face of her, but deep in the hidden heart of 
her,—Nature herself is but partially for him; 
will be wholly against him, if he constrain 
her not! His very money, where is it to come 
from? The pious munificence of England lies 
far-scattered, distant, unable to speak and 
say, ‘‘ I am here ”’;—must be spoken to before 
it can speak. Pious munificence, and all help, 
is so silent, invisible like the gods; impedi- 
ments, contradictions manifold are so loud 
and near! 

O brave Sir Christopher, trust thou in 
those notwithstanding, and front all these; 
by valiant patience, noble effort, insight, by 
man’s strength, vanquish and compel all 
these—and, on the whole, strike down 
victoriously the last topstone of that Paul’s 
edifice; thy monument for certain centuries, 
the stamp ‘Great Man” impressed very 
legibly on Portland stone there! 

Yes, all “manner Vor help, sand pions 
response from men and Nature, is always 
what we call silent; cannot speak or come to 
light, till it be seen, till it be spoken to. 
Every noble work is at first impossible. In 
very truth, for every noble work the possibili- 
ties will lie diffused through immensity; 
inarticulate, undiscoverable except to faith. 
Like Gideon, thou shalt spread out thy fleece 
at the door of thy tent: see whether under 
the wide arch of heaven there be any 
bounteous moisture, or none. Thy heart and 
life-purpose shall be as a miraculous Gideon’s 
fleece, spread out in silent appeal to heaven: 
and from the kind Immensities, what from 
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the poor unkind localities and town and 
country parishes there never could, blessed 
dew-moisture to suffice thee shall have fallen! 

Work is of a religious nature: work is of a 
brave nature; which it is the aim of all 
religion to be. All work of man is as the 
swimmer’s. A waste ocean threatens to devour 
him; if he front it not bravely, it will keep 
its word. By incessant wise defiance of it, 
behold how it loyally supports him, bears 
him as its conqueror along. It is so, says 
Goethe, with all things that man undertakes 
in this world. 


CCLXXI—The Greatness of Man 1s due to 
the Fact that he is the only Creature on 
the Face of the Earth whose Desires 
increase as they are fed. 


ET us grant that man is only a more 
| highly developed animal: that the ring- 


tailed monkey is a distant relative 
who has gradually developed acrobatic ten- 
dencies, and the hump-backed whale a far-off 
connection who in early life took to the sea; 
let us grant that, back of these, he is kin to 
the vegetable, and is still subject to the same 
laws as plants, fishes, birds, and beasts. Yet 
there is still this difference between man and 
all other animals: he is the only animal 
whose desires increase as they are fed; the 
only animal that is never satisfied. 

The wants of every other living thing are 
uniform and fixed. The ox of to-day aspires 
to no more than did the ox when man first 
yoked him. The sea-gull of the English 
Channel who poises himself above the swift 
steamer, wants no better food or lodging 
than the gulls who circled round as the keels 
of Czsar’s galleys first grated on a British 
beach. Of all that nature offers them, be 
it ever so abundant, all living things save 
man can only take, and only care for, enough 
to supply wants which are definite and fixed. 
The only use they can make of additional 
supplies or additional opportunities is to 
multiply. 

But not so with man. No sooner are his 
animal wants satisfied, than new wants arise. 
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Food he wants first, as does the beast; shelter 
next, as does the beast; and these given, his 
reproductive instin€ts assert their sway, 
as do those of the beast. But here man and 
beast part company. The beast never goes 
further; the man has but set his feet on the 
first step of an infinite progression—a pro- 
gression upon which the beast never enters; 
a progression away from and above the beast. 

The demand for quantity once satisfied, 
he seeks quality. The very desires that he 
has in common with the beast become ex- 
tended, refined, exalted. It is not merely 
hunger, but taste, that seeks gratification in 
food; in clothes, he seeks not merely com- 
fort, but adornment; the rude shelter be- 
comes a house; the undiscriminating sexual 
attraction begins to transmute itself into 
subtle influences, and the hard and common 
stock of animal life to blossom and to bloom 
into shapes of delicate beauty. As power to 
gratify his wants increases, so does aspira- 
tion grow. Held down to lower levels of 
desire, Lucullus will sup with Lucullus; 
twelve boars turn on spits that Antony’s 
mouthful of meat may be done to a turn; 
every kingdom of Nature be ransacked to 
add to Cleopatra’s charms, and marble 
colonnades and hanging gardens and pyramids 
that rival the hills arise. Passing into higher 
forms of desire, that which slumbered in the 
plant and fitfully stirred in the beast, awakes 
in the man. The eyes of the mind are opened, 
and he longs to know. He braves the scorch- 
ing heat of the desert and the icy blasts of 
the polar sea, but not for food; he watches 
all night, but it is to trace the circling of the 
eternal stars. He adds toil to toil, to gratify 
a hunger no animal has felt; to assuage a 
thirst no beast can know. 

Out upon nature, in upon himself, back 
through the mists that shroud the past, 
forward into the darkness that overhangs the 
future, turns the restless desire that arises 
when the animal wants slumber in satis- 
faction. Beneath things he seeks the law; he 
would know how the globe was forged and 
the stars were hung, and would trace to 
their sources the springs of life. And then, 
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as the man develops his nobler nature, there 
arises the desire higher yet—the passion of 
passions, the hope of hopes—the desire that 
he, even he, may somehow aid in making life 
better and brighter, in destroying want 
and sin, sorrow and shame. He masters and 
curbs the animal; he turns his back upon the 
feast and renounces the place of power; he 
leaves it to others to accumulate wealth, to 
gratify pleasant tastes, to bask themselves 
in the warm sunshine of the brief day. He 
works for those he never saw and never can 
see; for a fame, or it may be but for a scant 
justice, that can only come after the clods 
have rattled upon his coffin lid. He toils 
in the advance, where it is cold, and there is 
little cheer from men, and the stones are 
sharp and the brambles thick. Amid the scoffs 
- of the present and the sneers that stab like 
knives, he builds for the future; he cuts the 
trail that progressive humanity may _here- 
after broaden into a high-road. Into higher, 
grander spheres desire mounts and beckons, 
and a star that rises in the east leads him 
on. Lo! the pulses of the man throb with 
the yearnings of the god—he would aid in 
the process of the suns! 


CCLXXII—In Labour we find our True 


Blessedness. 


HERE is a perennial nobleness, and 
| even sacredness, in work. Were he 
never so benighted, forgetful of his 
high calling, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works: in idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. Work, never 
sO mMammonish, mean, is in communication 
with Nature; the real desire to get work done 
will itself lead one more and more to truth, 
to Nature’s appointments and regulations, 
which are truth. 

The latest gospel in this world is: Know 
thy work and do it. “‘ Know thyself! ”—long 
enough has that poor “self” of thine tor- 
mented thee: thou wilt never get to “ know ” 
it, I believe! Think it not thy business, this of 
knowing thyself; thou art an unknowable 
individual. Know what thou canst work at; 
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and work at it, like a Hercules! That will be 
thy better plan. 

It has been written, “an endless sig- 
nificance lies in work”; a man _ perfects 
himself by working. Foul jungles are cleared 
away, fair seedfields rise instead, and stately 
cities; and withal the man himself first ceases 
to be a jungle and foul unwholesome desert 
thereby. Consider how, even in the meanest 
sorts of labour, the whole soul of a man 1s 
composed into a kind of real harmony the 
instant he sets himself to work! Doubt, 
desire, sorrow, remorse, indignation, distress 
itself, all these like helldogs lie beleaguering 
the soul of the poor dayworker, as of every 
man: but he bends himself with free valour 
against his task, and all these are stilled, all 
these shrink murmuring far off into their 
caves. [he man is now a man. The blessed 
glow of labour is in him, is it not? as purifying 
fire, wherein all poison is burnt up, and of 
sour smoke itself there is made bright 
blessed flame! 

Destiny, on the whole, has no other way 
of cultivating us. A formless chaos, once set 
it revolving, grows rounder and ever rounder; 
ranges itself, by mere force of gravity, into 
strata, spherical courses; is no longer a chaos, 
but a round compacted world. What would 
become of the earth, did she cease to revolve? 
In the poor old earth, as long as she re- 
volves, all inequalities, irregularities, disperse 
themselves; all irregularities are incessantly | 
becoming regular. 

Hast thou looked on the potter’s wheel— 
one of the venerablest objects? Rude lumps 
of clay, how they spin themselves up, by 
mere quick whirling, into beautiful circular 
discs. And fancy the most assiduous potter, 
but without his wheel; reduced to make 
dishes by mere kneading and baking! Even 
such a potter were Destiny, with a human 
soul that would rest and lie at ease, that 
would not work and spin! Of an idle un- 
revolving man the kindest Destiny, like the 
most assiduous potter without wheel, 
can bake and knead nothing other than a 
botch; let her spend on him what expensive 
colouring, what gilding and enamelling 
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she will, he is but a botch. Not a dish; 
no, a bulging, kneaded, crooked, shambling, 
squint-cornered, amorphous botch—a mere 
enamelled vessel of dishonour! Let the idle 
think of this. 

Blessed is he who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. He has a work, 
a life-purpose; he has found it, and will 
follow it! Labour is life: from the inmost 
heart of the worker rises his God-given force; 
from his inmost heart awakens him to all 
nobleness—to all knowledge, self-knowledge 
and much else, so soon as work fitly begins. 
Knowledge? The knowledge that will hold 
good in working, cleave thou to that; for 
Nature herself accredits that, says Yea to 
that. Properly thou hast no other knowledge 
but what thou hast got by working: the rest 
is all a hypothesis of knowledge; a thing to be 
argued of in schools, a thing floating in the 
clouds, in endless logic-vortices, till we try it 
and fix it. “ Doubt, of whatever kind, can be 
ended by aétion alone.” 


CCLXXIII—Whitman sings a Song of Occu- 


pations. 


N the labour of engines and trades and 

[= labour of fields I find the develop- 
ments, 

And find the eternal meanings. 


Neither a servant nor a master I, 

I take no sooner a large price than a small 
price; I will have my own whoever 
enjoys me; 

I will be even with you and you shall be even 
with me. 

If you stand at work in a shop, I stand as 
nigh as the nighest in the same shop; 

If you bestow gifts on your brother or 
dearest friend, I demand as good as 
your brother or dearest friend. 


Why, what have you thought of yourself? 

Is it you, then, that thought yourself less? 

Is it you that thought the President greater 
than you? 

Or the rich better off than you? or the 
educated wiser than you? 
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Because you were once drunk or a thief, 

Or that you are no scholar and never saw 
your name in print, 

Do you give in that you are any the less 
immortal? 


Souls of men and women! 

I own publicly who you are, if nobody else 
owns. 

I bring what you much need yet always have: 

Not money, amours, dress, eating, erudition, 
but as good; 

I send no agent or medium, offer no repre- 
sentative of value, but offer the value 
itself. 


There is something that comes to one now 
and perpetually. 

It is not what is printed, preach’d, dis- 
cuss’d; it eludes discussion and print; 

It is not to be put in a book, it is not in this 
book; 

It is for you, whoever you are; it is no 
farther from you than your hearing and 
sight are from you; 

It is hinted by nearest, commonest, readiest ; 
it is ever provoked by them. 


You may read in many languages, yet read 
nothing about it. 


The sun and stars that float in the open air, 

The apple-shaped earth, and we upon it— 
surely the drift of them is something 
grand! 

I do not know what it is except that it is 
grand, and that it is happiness, 

And that the enclosing purport of us here is 
not a speculation or bon-mot, or recon- 
naissance, 

And that it is not something which by luck 
may turn out well for us, and without 
luck must be a failure for us, 

And not something which may yet be 
retracted ‘in a certain contingency. 


The light and shade, the curious sense of 
body and identity, the greed that with 
perfect complacency devours all things, 
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The endless pride and outstretching of man, 
unspeakable joys and sorrows, 

The wonder every one sees in every one else 
he sees, and the wonders that fill each 
minute of time for ever— 

What have you reckon’d them for, camerado? 

Have you reckon’d them for your trade or 
farm-work? or for the profits of your 
store? 

Or to achieve yourself a position? or to fill a 
gentleman’s leisure, or a lady’s leisure? 


Have you reckon’d that the landscape took 
substance and form that it might be 
painted in a picture? 

Or men and women that they might be 
written of, and songs sung? 

Or the attraction of gravity, and the great 
laws and harmonious combinations and 
the fluids of the air, as subjects for the 
savants? 

Or the brown land and the blue sea for maps 
and charts? 

Or the stars to be put in constellations and 
named fancy names? 


Or that the growth of seeds is for agricultural’ 


tables, or agriculture itself? 


Old institutions, these arts, libraries, legends, 
colle€tions, and the practice handed 
along in manufactures, will we rate 
them so high? 

Will we rate our cash and business high? I 
have no objection! 


I rate them as high as the highest: then a | 


child born of a woman and man IJ rate 
beyond all rate. 


We thought our Union grand, and our 
Constitution grand. 

I do not say they are not grand and good, for 
they are; 

I am this day just as much in love with them 
as you; 

Then I am in love with you, and with all my 
fellows upon the earth. 


We consider Bibles and religions divine? I do 
not say they are not divine, 
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I say they have all grown out of you, and may 
grow out of you still. 

It is not they who give the life, it is you who 
give the life. 

Leaves are not more shed from the trees, or 
trees from the earth, than they are shed 
out of you. 


CCLXXIV—The Dean of a Church sets forth 
the Priest's Notion of the Task of Religion, 
while Brand bursts forth with the Pro- 
phet’s Preference for Original Insight 
and Energy. 


Tue Dean: 
You were not made a priest, to snatch 
Peter or Harry’s single soul 
Out of the torments of the lake; 
But that the parish as a whole 
Might of the shower of grace partake; 
And, the whole parish saved, it’s clear, 
You save every parishioner. 
The State is (what you hardly dream) 
ExaCtly half republican: 
Liberty held in strictest ban, 
Equality in high esteem. 
Yet 1s equality never won 
But by destroying More and Less,— 
And it is that you have not done! 
Nay, you have striven to express 
And emphasize unlikenesses 
That slumbered hitherto unknown. 
Men, mere Church members till of late, 
To Personalities are grown. 
That does no service to the State; 
And thus it is, each parish rate, 
Each offering to the common good, 
Is from unwilling niggards bled; 
The Church no longer 1s the hood 
That fits alike on every head. 


Brann: 
Oh, vistas infinite unfold! 


Tue Dean: 
Don’t be cast down; no gain in that, 
Though I must own I shudder at 
The dire confusion I behold. 
But while there’s life there’s hope, and you 
Are by this gift baptized anew 
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To obligations yet more great 

Of serving, by your Church, the State. 
Men need a rule in all they do; 

Or reckless forces, breaking loose, 
Like colts undaunted by the curb, 
Spurn gates and fences, and disturb 
The thousand landmarks of old Use. 
Each ordered mode of life proclaims 
One Law, that goes by many names. 
The Artist calls it School, and I’m 
Mistaken if I have not heard 

Our soldiers call it keeping time. 

Ah yes, friend, that’s the very word! 
That’s what the State desires at last! 
Double-quick time gets on too fast, 
And goose-step lags too far behind; 
All men to step alike and beat 

The selfsame music with their feet— 
That is the method to its mind! 


BRAND: 
Kennel the eagle;—and let loose 
On empyrean flights the goose! 


Tue Dean: 
We, thank the Lord, are not as these;— 
But if we must use allegory, 
We’ll turn to Scripture, if you please. 
For every case it has a story, 
From Genesis to Revelation 
It swarms with stimulating Fable; 
I will but hint an illustration: 
At that projected Tower of Babel 
How did the good folks prosper, pray? 
And why? The answer’s clear as day; 
Their ranks divided, sort by sort, 
Each one his private language spoke; 
They drew not in the common yoke; 
Grew “‘ Personalities,” in short. 
That’s half the twofold core that lies 
Embedded in this shell of fable ;— 
That all strength, severed, is unstable, 


And death-doomed who the world defies. 


When God desires a man to fall, 
He makes him an original; 
The Romans had it, faith, that God 
Made the man mad; but mad is odd, 
And oddness singleness, you know; 
Therefore, who fights without a friend 
Must look to suffer in the end 
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The fate that overtook the man 
Whom David posted in the van. 


BRAND: 

Yes, very likely: but what though? 
In Death I see not Overthrow. 

And is your faith quite firm and fast 
That, had those builders spoken still 
One speech, and acted with one will, 
They would have piled the pinnacle 
Of Babel up to heaven at last? 


Tue Dean: 
To heaven? No, that is where it lies: 
No man gets quite to Paradise. 
There, see, we have the second core 
Embedded in this shallow fable ;— 
That every building is unstable 
Which to the starry heaven would soar! 


BRAND: 
Yet, Jacob’s ladder reached that goal? 
Thither by longing soars the soul. 


Tue Dean: 
In that way! Why, God bless me, yes; 
Further discussion’s needless there. 
Heaven 1s the wage of faithfulness, 
Of course, of moral life and prayer. 
But life and faith hold such dissent, 
They only thrive, when kept apart; 
Six days for toiling hands are made, 
The seventh for stirring of the heart; 
If all the week we preached and prayed, 
The Sabbath had in vain been made. 
God’s incense, rightly to be used, 
Must not be lavishly diffused; 
Worship, like art, was not created 
To be in perfume dissipated. 
The Ideal you may safely sound 
From pulpit’s holy vantage-ground; 
But with your surplice lay it by, 
When you emerge beneath the sky. 
All things, as I have said, are based 
On laws that strictly must be traced, 
And my sole end in speaking is 
To give this fact due emphasis. 


BranpD: 
One thing I very clearly see: 
No State Soul-case is fit for me. 
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CCLXXV—In the Character of Ulysses, 
Tennyson portrays the Valiant Spirit of 
the Truth- Seeker. 


T little profits that, an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren 

crags, 

Match’d with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, andfeed, and know not 
me. 

I cannot rest from travel; I will drink 

Life to the lees: all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with 
those 

That loved me, and alone; on shore, and 
when 

Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea. I am become a name; 

For, always roaming with a hungry heart, 

Much have I seen and known; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, govern- 
ments, 

Myself not least, but honour’d of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, whose margin 
fades 

For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in use, 

As tho’ to breathe were life! Life piled on 
life 

Were all too little, and of one to me 

Little remains: but every hour is saved 

From that eternal silence—something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard my- 
self, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 


There lies the port; the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My 
mariners, 

Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and 
thought with me— 
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That ever with a frolic welcome took 

The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 

Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are 
old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with 
Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks: 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: 
the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my 
friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 

Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old 
days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are: 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


CCLXXVI—An Allegory teaching that Uni- 
versal Experience would lead to Content- 
ment with one’s own Lot. 


NCE lived a man who from a rock 
broke stone— 
For little wage, great labour. Hear 


him groan: 
** O to be rich, and lounging on a bed 
With sleepy silken curtains at my head!” 
And there came an angel, saying: “‘ Beit so!” 


And he was rich, and on a bed at rest 

Of silk as soft as roses. From the West 

The King came by with horsemen and 
patrolled 

That land, beneath his canopy of gold. 
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And the Newly Rich gazed from his lattice: 
ce Why 

Have I no kingdom and no canopy? 

Happy were I, with gust one little thing; 

I would have honour! I would be a king!” 

And there came an angel, saying: “‘ Be it so!” 


And he was King, with horsemen for a 
screen, 

And cloth of gold to fringe his palanquin. 

But one day, riding in a desert place, 

The King grew angry. The Sun scorched his 


face. 


“* What is this Sun that doth my face devour— 
Heedless of Princes at their height of power? 
Had I his room, and the arrows of his pride 
Vast as the air, I should be satisfied!” 

And there came an Angel, saying: “Be it so!” 


And he became the Sun. Jovial he sent 

Arrows abroad to search the firmament 

And bake the fields. Everywhere did they 
pass 

And scorched the face of Princes like the 


grass, 


Till came a Cloud, that darkly overmisted 

The plains, and all his sheen of rays resisted. 

Long, long he battled, but at last avowed: 

“ My light 1s vanquished. I would be that 
Cloud!” 

And there came an Angel, saying: “‘Be it so!” 


And he became a Cloud of gloom and rain 

That cooled and made green pastures of the 
plain, 

Till the floods rose. Houses and herds were 
swept 

Away in rivers, and the homeless wept. 


And the earth became a wholly flooded field, 

Save for one Rock therein that would not 
yield. 

Wildly the streams beat; it withstood their 
shock. 

Then the Cloud, sullen, yearned to be that 
Rock. 

And there came an Angel, saying: “Be it so!” 
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And the Cloud became a Rock. Stark he 
remained 

Still, whether summer riped or winter 
rained. 

And-there came a Man into his solitude 

With pickaxe and with hammer; one that 
hewed 

Stones from the Rock. And the Rock groaned, 
oppressed, 

“Whose heavy Hammer strikes so sore my 
breast?” 

And prayed at length: “‘ Deliver me who can! 

Make me a Hammer-wielder—make me Man!” 

And there came an Angel, saying: “Be it so!” 


And he became a Man, old, feeble, bent, 
Who for small wages and long labour spent 
Broke stones under a Rock, and was content. 


* * * * * 


Then the Earth-Spirit, an Enchanter wise, 

Charmed at the full success of his device, 

Approached, rubbing his hands in genial wise: 

“* See now the empty Bubbles that enamour 

You, the Enactor of my Fable, Man! 

Since you have ended qust where you began, 

Confess how futile was the wish to rise!” 

And the Stone-breaker pushed up, in mild 
surprise, 

His spectacles, that Questioner to scan: 

“ Not so. The Worlds a Bubble, and mere 
Glamour; 

But just to have been the round, and learned 
the grammar, 

Contents me with my Sitting- pad and 
Hammer !” 


CCLXXVII—We should honour those by whose 


Labour and Inspiration we Live. 


WO men I honour, and no third. 

First, the toil-worn craftsman that 

with earth-made implement laborious- 
ly conquers the earth, and makes her man’s. 
Venerable to me is the hard hand; crooked, 
coarse; wherein notwithstanding lies a cun- 
ming virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of the 
sceptre of this planet. Venerable, too, is the 
rugged face, all weather-tanned, besoiled, 
with its rude intelligence; for it is the face of 
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a Man living manlike. Oh, but the more 
venerable for thy rudeness, and even because 
we must pity as well as love thee! Hardly- 
entreated Brother! For us was thy back so 
bent, for us were thy straight limbs and 
fingers so deformed: thou wert our conscript, 
on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles 
wert so marred. For in thee too lay a God- 
created form, but it was not to be unfolded; 
encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of labour: and thy 
body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. 
Yet toil on, toil on: ¢how art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may; thou toilest for the 
altogether indispensable, for daily bread. 

A second man I honour, and still moré 
highly: him who is seen toiling for the 
spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, 
but the bread of Life. Is not he too in his 
duty; endeavouring towards inward har- 
mony; revealing this, by act or by word, 
through all his outward endeavours, be they 
high or low? Highest of all, when his outward 
and his inward endeavour are one; when we 
can name him Artist; not earthly craftsman 
only, but inspired Thinker, who with heaven- 
made implement conquers heaven for us! If 
the poor and humble toil that we have food, 
must not the high and glorious toil for him in 
return, that he have Light, have Guidance, 
Freedom, Immortality? These two, in all 
their degrees, I honour: all else is chaff and 
dust, which let the wind blow whither it 
listeth. 

Unspeakably touching is it, however, 
when I find both dignities united; and he 
that must toil outwardly for the lowest of 
man’s wants, is also toiling inwardly for the 
highest. Such a one will take thee back to 
Nazareth itself. 


CCLXXVIII—4 Tribute from Coleridge to 
W ordsworth—composed on hearing him 
recite “The Prelude,’ a Poem on the 
Growth of an Individual Mind. 

RIEND of the wise! and teacher of 

Fes good! 

Into my heart have I received that lay 

More than historic, that prophetic lay 
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Wherein (high theme by thee first sung 
aright) 

Of the foundations and the building up 

Of a Human Spirit thou hast dared to tell 

What may be told; 

And what within the mind 

By vital breathings secret as the soul 

Of vernal growth, oft quickens in the heart 

Thoughts all too deep for words!— 


Theme hard as high, 
Of smiles spontaneous, and mysterious fears, 
Of tides obedient to external force, 
And currents self-determined, as might 
seem, 
Or by some inner power; of moments awful, 
Now in thy inner life, and now abroad, 
When power streamed from thee, and thy 
soul received 
The light reflected, as a light bestowed— 
Of fancies fair, and milder hours of youth, 
Hyblean murmurs of poetic thought 
Industrious in its joy, in vales and glens, 
Native or outland, lakes and famous hills! 
Or on the lonely high-road, when the stars 
Were rising; or by secret mountain-streams, 
The guides and the companions of thy way! 


Of more than Fancy, of the Social 
Sense 
Distending wide, and man beloved as man, 
Where France in all her towns lay vibrating 
Like some becalméd bark beneath the burst 
Of Heaven’s immediate thunder, when no 
cloud 
Is visible, or shadow on the main. 
For thou wert there, thine own brows 
garlanded, 
Amid the tremor of a realm aglow, 
Amid a mighty nation jubilant, 
When from the general heart of human- 
kind 
Hope sprang forth like a full-born Deity! 
—Of that dear Hope afflitted and struck 


down, 

So summoned homeward, thenceforth calm 
and sure 

From the dread watch-tower of man’s 


absolute Self, 
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With light unwaning on-her eyes, to look 
Far on—herself a glory to behold, 

The Angel of the Vision! Then (last strain) 
Of Duty, chosen laws controlling choice, 
Action and joy!—An Orphic song indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted! 


O great Bard! 

Ere yet that last strain dying awed the air, 

With steadfast eye I viewed thee in the 
choir 

Of ever-enduring men. The truly great 

Have all one age, and from one visible space 

Shed influence! They, both in power and 
act, 

Are permanent, and Time is not with them, 

Save as it worketh for them, they in it. 

Nor less a sacred roll than those of old, 

And to be placed, as they, with gradual fame 

Among the archives of mankind, thy work 

Makes audible a linkéd lay of Truth, 

Of Truth profound a sweet continuous lay, 

Not: learnt, but native, her own natural 
notes! 

Ah! as I listened with a heart forlorn, 

The pulses of my being beat anew: 

And, even as life returns upon the drowned, 

Life’s joy rekindling roused a throng of 
pains— 

Keen pangs of Love, awakening as a babe 

Turbulent, with an outcry in the heart; 

And fears self-willed, that shunned the eye 
of hope, 

And hope that scarce would know itself 
cOON beat: 

Sense of past youth, and manhood come in 
vain, 

And genius given, and knowledge won in 
vain; 

And all which I had culled in wood-walks 
wild, 

And all which patient toil had reared, and 
all 

Commune with thee had opened out. 


Eve following eve, 
Dear Sune time, when the sweet sense 
of Home 
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Is sweetest! moments for their own sake 
hailed, 

And more desired, more precious for thy 
song, 

In silence listening, like a devout child, 

My soul lay passive, by thy various strain 

Driven as in surges now beneath the stars, 

Now a tranquil sea, 

Outspread and bright, yet swelling to the 


moon. 


And when—O Friend! my comforter 
and guide! 
Strong in thyself, 
strength !— 
Thy long-sustainéd song finally closed, 
And thy deep voice had ceased, 
Scarce conscious, and yet conscious of its 
close 
I sate, my being blended in one thought 
(Thought was it? or aspiration? or resolve?) 
Absorbed, yet hanging still upon the sound— 
And when I rose, I found myself in prayer. 


and powerful to give 


CCLXX1IX—Manliness in Anyone Challenges 
a kindred Spirit in all Men, and a Sense 
of Comradeshtp. 

MAN is a summons and challenge. 

(It is vain to skulk—do you hear that 

mocking and laughter? do you hear 
the ironical echoes?) 


Books, friendships, philosophers, priests, 
action, pleasure, pride, beat up and 
down seeking to give satisfa€tion; 

He indicates the satisfaction, and indicates 
them that beat up and down also. 


Whichever the sex, whatever the season or 
place, he may go freshly and gently and 
safely by day or by night. 

He has the pass-key of hearts; to him the 
response of the prying of hands on the 
knobs. 


His welcome is universal; the flow of beauty 
is not more welcome or universal than 


he is. 
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Every. existence has its idiom, everything 
has an idiom and tongue; 

He resolves all tongues into his own and 
bestows it upon men, and any man 
translates, and any man translates him- 
self also. 

One part does not counteraét another part; 
he is the joiner, he sees how they join. 


He says indifferently and alike “ Howare you, 
friend? ” to the President at his levée, 

And he says ‘‘ Good-day, my brother,” to 
Cudge that hoes in the sugarfield, 


And both understand him and know that his 
speech is right. 


He walks with perfect ease in the Capitol, 

He walks among the Congress, and one 
Representative says to another, “ Here 
is our equal appearing, and new.” 


Then the mechanics take him for a mechanic; 

And the soldiers suppose him to be a soldier, 
and the sailors that he has follow’d the 
sea; 

And the authors take him for an author, and 
the artists for an artist; 

And the labourers perceive that he could 
labour with them and love them, 

No matter what the work is, that he is the 
one to follow it, or has follow’d it; 

No matter what the nation, that he might 
find his brother and sister there. 

The English believe that he comes of their 
English stock, 

A Jew to the Jew he seems, a Russ to the 
Russ, usual and near, removed from 
none. 


Whomever he looks at in the traveller’s 
coffee-house claims him; 

The Italian or Frenchman is sure, the 
German is sure, the Spaniard is sure, and 
the island Cuban is sure; 

The engineer, the deck-hand on the great 
lakes, or on the Mississippi or St 
Lawrence or Sacramento, or Hudson or 
Paumanok Sound, claims him. 

FF 
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The gentleman of perfect blood acknowledges 
his perfect blood; 

The insulter, the prostitute, the angry 
person, the beggar, see themselves in 
the ways of him; he strangely transmutes 
them; 

They are not vile any more, they hardly 


know themselves, they are so grown. 


CCLXXX—A Man of Spiritual Discernment 
should testify to what he has inwardly ex- 
pertenced, however inadequate his Theory 
and Utterance. 


7 OW I, brethren, when I came unto 
Now came not with excellency of 
speech or of wisdom, proclaiming to 
you the testimony of God. And I was with 
you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling. And my speech and my preaching 
were not with enticing words of wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power: that your faith should stand, not in 
the wisdom of men, but in the power of God. 
Howbeit among them that are full- 
grown we do speak wisdom: yet a wisdom not 
of this world, nor of the rulers of this world, 
that come to nought: but we speak God’s 
wisdom in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom, which God ordained before the 
worlds unto our glory: as it 1s written: 


Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 

And which entered not into the heart of man, 

Even the things which God prepared for them 
that love him. 


For unto us God revealed them through 
the Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of God. For who among 
men knoweth the things of a man, save the 
spirit of the man, which is in him? Even so 
the things of God none knoweth, save the 
Spirit of God. But the unspiritual man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for unto him they are foolishness; 
neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned. But he that is spiritual 
judgeth all things, and he himself is judged of 
no man. Now we have received, not the 
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spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is 
from God; that we may know the things that 
are freely given to us of God. Which things 
also we speak, not in words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit 
teacheth; interpreting spiritual things to 
spiritual men. 


CCLXXXI—The Last Words of Buddha to bis 
Followers, bidding them rely upon them- 
selves, and seek to attain Self-reliance 
by overcoming the Grief due to Craving. 


OW when the Blessed One had en- 

| \ | tered upon the rainy season, there fell 

upon him a dire sickness, and sharp 

pains came upon him, even unto death. But, 

mindful and self-possessed, he bore them 
without complaint. 

Then this thought occurred to him: “It 
would not be right for me to pass away from 
existence without addressing the disciples, 
without taking leave of the Order. Let me 
now, by a strong effort of the will, bend this 
sickness down again, and keep my hold on life 
till the allotted time be come.” And the 
sickness abated upon him. 

Very soon after he began to recover, he 
went out from the monastery, and sat down 
behind it on a seat spread out there. And the 
venerable Ananda went to the place where 
he was, and saluted him, and took a seat 
respectfully on one side, and addressed the 
Blessed One, and said: ‘‘ I have beheld, Lord, 
how the Blessed One was in health, and I 
have beheld how he had to suffer. And 
though at the sight of his sickness my body 
became weak as a creeper, and the horizon 
became dim to me, yet I took some little 
comfort from the thought that he would not 
pass away until at least he had left instruc- 
tions as touching the Order.” 

“What, then, Ananda? Does the Order 
expect that of me? I have preached the truth 
without making any distinction between 
exoteric and esoteric doctrine: for in respect 
of the truth, I have no such thing as the 
closed fist of a teacher who keeps some things 
back. Should there be anyone who harbours 
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the thought, ‘It is I who will lead the 
brotherhood,’ or, ‘ The Order is dependent 
upon me,’ he should lay down instructions in 
any matter concerning it. I, too, am now 
grown old, and my journey is drawing to its 
close. I am turning eighty years of age; and, 
just as a worn-out cart can only with much 
additional care be made to move along, so my 
body can only be kept going with much 
additional care. It is only when I am not 
attending to any outward thing or experi- 
encing any sensation, and become plunged 
in that devout meditation of heart which is 
concerned with no material obje€t—it is only 
then that my body is at ease. 

“Therefore, Ananda, be ye lamps unto 
yourselves. Be ye a refuge to yourselves. 
Betake yourselves to no external refuge. Hold 
fast to the truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a 
refuge to the truth. Look not for refuge to 
anyone besides yourselves. And how is a 
brother to hold fast as a refuge to the truth, 
looking not for refuge to anyone besides 
himself? 

“Let him, as he dwells in the body, so 
regard it that, being strenuous and mindful, 
he may overcome the grief which arises from 
bodily craving. While subject to sensations, 
let him continue so to regard them that he 
may overcome the grief which arises from the 
sensations; and so, also, let him overcome 
that which arises from the craving due to: 
ideas, or to reasoning, or to feeling. 

‘“* And whosoever, either now or after I 
am dead, holding fast to the truth, shall look 
not for refuge to anyone besides themselves. 
—it is they, Ananda, among my disciples, 
who shall reach the very topmost Height !— 
but they must be anxious to learn.” 


CCLXXXII—W hitman sings Praises to the 
Life that loses itself in the Overflowing 
Life of All. 


TO make the most jubilant song! 
Full of music—full of manhood,. 
womanhood, infancy! 


Full of common employments—full of grain 
and trees. 
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O for the voices of animals—O for the swift- 
ness and balance of fishes! 

O for the dropping of raindrops in a song! 

O for the sunshine and motion of waves in a 
song! 


O the joy of my spirit! It is uncaged—it darts 
like lightning! 

It is not enough to have this globe or a 
certain time; 

I will have thousands of globes and all time. 


O the engineer’s joys! to go with a loco- 
motive! 

To hear the hiss of steam, the merry shriek, 
the steam-whistle, the laughing loco- 
motive! 

To push with resistless way and speed off in 
the distance! 


O the gleesome saunter over fields and 
hillsides ! 

The leaves and flowers of the commonest 
weeds, the moist fresh stillness of the 
woods, 

The exquisite smell of the earth at daybreak, 
and all through the forenoon. 

O the horseman’s and horsewoman’s joys! 

The saddle, the gallop, the pressure upon the 
seat, the cool gurgling by the ears and 
hair! 


O the fireman’s joys! 

I hear the alarm at dead of night; 

I hear bells, shouts! I pass the crowd, I 
run! 

The sight of the flames maddens me with 
pleasure. 


O the joy of the strong-brawn’d fighter, 
towering in the arena in perfect con- 
dition, conscious of power, thirsting to 
meet his opponent. . 


O the joy of that vast elemental sympathy 
which only the human soul is capable of 
generating and emitting in steady and 
limitless floods! ; 
FF2 
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O the mother’s joys! 

The watching, the endurance, the precious 
love, the anguish, the patiently yielded 
life! 


O the joy of increase, growth, recuperation, 
The joy of soothing and pacifying, the joy of 


concord and harmony! 


O to go back to the place where I was born, 

To hear the birds sing once more, 

To ramble about the house and barn and 
over the fields once more, 

And through the orchard and along the old 


lanes once more! 


O to have been brought up on bays, lagoons, 
creeks, or along the coast, 

To continue and to be employ’d there all 
my life, 

The briny and damp smell, the shore, the 


salt weeds exposed at low water! 


O something pernicious and dread! 

Something far away from a puny and pious 
life! 

Something unproved! something in a trance! 

Something escaped from the anchorage and 
driving free! 


O to work in mines, or forging iron, 

Foundry casting, the foundry itself, the rude 
high roof, the ample and shadow’d 
space, 

The furnace, the hot liquid pour’d out and 
running! 


O to resume the joys of the soldier! 

To feel the presence of a brave commanding 
officer—to feel his sympathy! 

To behold his calmness—to be warm’d in the 
rays of his smile! 

To go to battle—to hear the bugles play and 
the drums beat! 

To hear the crash of artillery—to see the 
glittering of the bayonets and musket- 
barrels in the sun! 

To see men fall and die and not complain! 
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O the old manhood of me, my noblest joy of 
all! 

My children and grandchildren, my white 
hair and beard, 

My largeness, calmness, majesty, out of the 
long stretch of my life! 


O ripen’d joy of womanhood! O happiness at 
last ! 

I am more than eighty years of age,I am the 
most venerable mother. : 

How clear is my mind—how all people draw 
nigh to me! 

What attractions are these beyond any 
before? What bloom more than the 
bloom of youth? 

What beauty is this that descends upon me 
and rises out of me? 


O the joy of my soul leaning pois’d on itself, 
receiving identity through materials and 
loving them, observing characters and 
absorbing them, 

My soul vibrated back to me from them, 
from sight, hearing, touch, reason, 
articulation, comparison, memory and 
the like, 

The real life of my senses and flesh transcend- 
ing my senses and flesh, 

My body done with materials, my sight done 
with my material eyes! 

Proved to me this day beyond cavil that it is 
not my material eyes which finally see, 

Nor my material body which finally loves, 
walks, laughs, shouts, embraces. 


CCLXXXIII—Socrates, immediately after his 
Judges have condemned him to Death, 
presenting the Ideal of the Self-respecting 
Man, proposes that he be rewarded with a 
Seat at the Public Table of Honour. 


HERE are many reasons why I am not 
grieved, O men of Athens, at the vote 


of condemnation. I expected it, and 
am only surprised that the votes are so nearly 
equal; for I had thought that the majority 
against me would have been far larger; but 
now, had thirty votes gone over to the other 
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side, I should have been acquitted. And I 
may say, I think, that I have escaped Mele- 
tus. I may say more; for without the assis- 
tance of Anytus and Lycon, anyone may see 
that he would not have had a fifth part of the 
votes, as the law requires, in which case he 
would have incurred a fine of a thousand 
drachmae. 

And so he proposes death as the penalty. 
And what shall I propose on my part, O 
men of Athens? Clearly, that which is my 
due. And what is my due? What return 
shall be made to the man who has never had 
the wit to be idle during his whole life; 
but has been careless of what the many care 
for—wealth, and family interests, and mili- 
tary offices, and speaking in the assembly, 
and magistracies, and plots, and parties? 
Reflecting that I was really too honest a man 
to bea politician and live, I did not go where 
I could do no good to you or to myself; but 
where I could do the greatest good privately 
to every one of you, thither I went, and 
sought to persuade every man among you 
that he must look to himself, and seek virtue 
and wisdom before he looks to his private 
interests, and look to the State before he 
looks to the interests of the State; and that 
this should be the order which he observes 
in all his actions. 

What shall be done to such an one? 
Doubtless some good thing, O men of 
Athens, if he has his reward; and the good 
should be of a kind suitable to him. What 
would be a reward suitable to a poor man 
who is your benefactor, and who desires 
leisure that he may instruét you? There 
can be no reward so fitting as maintenance 
in the Prytaneum, O men of Athens—a 
reward which he deserves far more than the 
citizen who has won the prize at Olympia 
in the horse or chariot race, whether 
the chariots were drawn by two horses or by 
many. For I am in want, and he has enough; 
and he only gives you the appearance of 
happiness, and I give you the reality. And if 
I am to estimate the penalty fairly, I should 
say that maintenance in the Prytaneum is the 
just return. 
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Perhaps you think that I am braving you 
in what I am saying now, as in what I said 
before about the tears and prayers. But 
this is not so. I speak rather because I am 
convinced that I never intentionally wronged 
anyone, although I cannot convince you— 
the time has been too short; if there were a 
law at Athens, as there is in other cities, that 
a capital cause should not be decided in one 
day, then I believe that I should have con- 
vinced you. But I cannot in a moment refute 
great slanders;, and, as I am convinced 
that I never wronged another, I will as- 
suredly not wrong myself. I will not say of 
myself that I deserve any evil, or propose any 
penalty. Why should I? Because I am afraid 
of the penalty of death, which Meletus pro- 
poses? When I do not know whether death is 
a good or an evil, why should I propose a 
penalty which would certainly be an evil? 
Shall I say imprisonment? And why should 
I live in prison, and be the slave of the magis- 
trates of the year—of the Eleven? Or shall 
the penalty be a fine, and imprisonment 
until the fine is paid? There is the same ob- 
jection. I should have to lie in prison, for 
money I have none, and cannot pay. And if I 
say exile (and this may possibly be the 
penalty which you will affix), I must indeed 
be blinded by the love of life, if I am so 
irrational as to expect that when you, who 
are my own Citizens, cannot endure my 
discourses and words, and have found them 
so grievous and odious that you will have 
no more of them, others are likely to en- 
dure me. No, indeed, men of Athens, that is 
not very likely. And what a life should I lead, 
at my age, wandering from city to city, ever 
‘changing my place of exile, and always 
being driven out! For I am quite sure that 
wherever I go, there, as here, the young 
men will flock to me; and if I drive them 
away, their elders will drive me out at their 
request; and if I let them come, their 
fathers and friends will drive me out for 
their sakes. 

Someone will say: Yes, Socrates, but can- 
not you hold your tongue, and then you 
may go into a foreign city, and no one will 
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interfere with you? Now I have great 
difficulty in making you understand my 
answer to this. For if I tell you that to do as 
you say would be a disobedience to the God, 
and therefore that I cannot hold my tongue, 
you will not believe that I am serious; 
and if I say again that daily to discourse 
about virtue, and of those other things 
about which you hear me examining myself 
and others, is the greatest good of man, and 
that the unexamined life is not worth living, 
you are still less likely to believe me. Yet I 
say what is true, although a thing of which 
it is hard for me to persuade you. Also, I 
have never been accustomed to think that I 
deserve to suffer any harm. Had I money 
I might have estimated the offence at what 
I was able to pay, and not have been much 
the worse. But I have none, and therefore I 
must ask you to proportion the fine to my 
means. Well, perhaps I could afford a mina, 
and therefore I propose that penalty: 
Plato, Crito, Critobulus, and Apollodorus, 
my friends here, bid me say thirty minae, 
and they will be the sureties. Let thirty minae 
be the penalty; for which sum they will be 


ample security to you. 


CCLXXXIV—The Visions of the Moral 
Sentiment are intuitive: they can never 
be received at second hand. The Prophets 
can only provoke us to look; they cannot 
make us see. 


AN fallen into superstition, into 
DM ecxxatior is never quite without the 

visions of the moral sentiment. In 
like manner, all the expressions of this sen- 
timent are sacred and permanent in pro- 
portion to their purity. The expressions of 
this sentiment affect us more than all other 
compositions. The sentences of the oldest 
time, which ejaculate this piety, are still 
fresh and fragrant. This thought dwelt 
always deepest in the minds of men in the 
devout and contemplative East; not alone in 
Palestine, where it reached its purest ex- 
pression, but in Egypt, in Persia, in India, 
in China. Europe has always owed to oriental 
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genius its divine impulses. What these holy 
bards said all sane men found agreeable and 
true. And the unique impression of Jesus 
upon mankind, whose name is not so much 
written as ploughed into the history of this 
world, is proof of the subtle virtue of this 
infusion. 

Meantime, while the doors of the temple 
stand open—night and day—before every 
man, and the oracles of this truth cease 
never, it is guarded by one stern condition— 
this, namely: it is an intuition. It cannot be 
received at second hand. Truly speaking, 
it is not instruction, but provocation, that I 
can receive from another soul. What he an- 
nounces I must find true in me, or reject; 
and on his word, or as his second, be he who 
he may, I can accept nothing. On the con- 
trary, the absence of this primary faith is the 
presence of degradation. As is the flood so 
is the ebb. Let this faith depart, and the 
very words it spake and the things it made 
become false and hurtful. Then falls the 
Church, the State, art, letters, life. 


CCLXXXV—An Act, to be Moral, must be 
an Assertion of our Selfhood. 


MORAL aét must be our own aét. 
It must spring from conviction. A 
purely conventional life is without 
moral significance. We begin really to live 
when we wake out of this unconscious, in- 
stinctive following of precedents and cus- 
toms, and know that we are ourselves and 
have minds to use, and when we begin to 
use them. What we do when we are awake, 
aroused; what expresses our individuality— 
that has moral worth, and that alone. This 
is entirely apart from what particular thing 
we think or do, or whether we even join the 
popular current again: for, though when one 
thinks for oneself it is unlikely that one will 
not vary somewhat from the hitherto pre- 
vailing custom, the trouble with the con- 
ventional life is not as to its particular ideas 
and customs, but that it is conventional, 
that it expresses no personal, genuine con- 
viction. A moral action may be in entire 
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accord with what convention demands; yet 
it will always be vastly more than that. 
Morality is the assertion of ourselves. How 
sad is his plight who has no sacred self; who 
never falls back on a conviction, as a believer 
on his gods, because he has none; who lives 
all out of doors; whose soul is the empty 
mirror of the world’s passing fashions and 
shows! 

““ Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist,” said Emerson; and it is true in 
spirit, if not always in form. Man must act 
for himself or he is lost. One looks abroad and 
sees men and women blindly following the 
ruling traditions in religion, society, politics, 
with scarcely a serious, lonely thought cross- 
ing their minds; they are all lost, and will be 
till they come home to themselves, and begin 
to live a real, inward, personal life. The 
supreme profanation is not against church, 
sacrament or Bible, but against the clearest, 
sanest thought of your own mind. I will not 
say the lesson, but the significance of mora- 
lity is independence of public opinion, hav- 
ing the centre and rule of our life not in the 
world without, but in the world within; 
so that even if we harmonize with the world 
without, if we coincide with public opinion, 
it will be not as an echo, but as a living 
factor in it. 


CCLXXXVI—The fundamental Purpose of the 
Bible is to condemn a mechanical Code of 
Rules as false Morality, and to commend as 


true Morality an enthusiastic Kingdom of 
Social Ends. 


HE popular notion, which makes the 

Bible a sort of Book of the Dead, 

destroys its unity. Isolated passages in 
the New Testament may be quoted to sup- 
port such a view; but it is not a view which 
brings together the earlier and later books of 
the Bible, so as to make them seem parts of 
the same whole. Only by desperate shifts of 
interpretation can the Old Testament, on 
this theory, be made to lead up to the New. 
To those who think the present life a dream 
and the future life alone worth consideration, 
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the Old Testament prophets, absorbed in 
their Jerusalem and its future, and careless 
to all appearance of their own future, can 
scarcely seem edifying writers, and their 
religion must seem not merely immature, 
but founded on a radically wrong principle. 

Thus, if religion be a supernatural law, 
the Bible is not the religious book par ex- 
cellence it is commonly supposed to be. On 
the other hand, do we want an idea which 
shall give unity to the Bible, which shall 
make Old Testament and New and the 
separate writings composing both seem—in 
the main and roughly, for more is not to be 
expeCcted—to belong together and to make 
up a great whole? Just as clearly as the idea 
of a future life is not this, the idea of morality 
inspired and vivified by religion is this. The 
idea of a future life is one which we ourselves 
read into the Bible; the idea which we find 
there, pervading it from first to last, is one 
which belongs altogether to practical life, 
and which must seem just as important to the 
sceptic as to the most believing super- 
naturalist; it is the idea summed up in an 
antithesis which takes many forms, the anti- 
thesis of letter and spirit, law and grace, 
works and faith. 

When we consider human a¢ction, whether 
theoretically or historically, we are always 
brought back to this fundamental anti- 
thesis. Human action is either mechanical or 
intelligent, either conventional or rational. 
Either it follows custom or reason; either it is 
guided by rules or by inspiration. In morals, 
as in poetry, you must be of the school either 
of Boileau or of Shakespeare. Either you must 
sedulously observe a number of regulations 
you do not hope to understand, or you must 
move freely towards an end you passionately 
conceive, at times making new rules for your- 
self, at times rejecting old ones, and allowing 
to convention only a kind of provisional or 
presumptive validity. The greatness of the 
Bible, its title to be called the Book par 
excellence, lies in this, that it grasps firmly 
this fundamental antithesis, expounds and 
illustrates it exhaustively through a history 
of many centuries, and leaves it in the act of 
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revolutionizing the world. It thus be- 
comes the unique Epic of Human Action, 


the book of Dead and Living Morality. 


CCLXXXVII—Conformity with the Organic 
Law of our own Being must be the Ulti- 
mate Test of what 1t 1s Right and Good 
for us to do. 


, | ‘RUST thyself: every heart. vibrates 


to that iron string. 

Nothing is at last sacred but the 
integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to 
yourself, and you shall have the suffrage of 
the world, 

No law can be sacred to me but that of 
my nature. Good and bad are but names very 
readily transferable to that or this: the only 
right is what is after my constitution; the 
only wrong what is against it. 

I ought to go upright and vital, and speak 
the rude truth in all ways. 

Rough and graceless would be such 
greeting, but truth is handsomer than the 
affectation of love. Your goodness must have 
some edge to it, else it is none. The do¢trine 
of hatred must be preached, as the counter- 
action of the doétrine of love, when that 
pules and whines. 

What I must do is all that concerns me, 
not what the people think. This rule, equally 
arduous in actual and in intellectual life, 
may serve for the whole distinction between 
greatness and meanness. It is the harder 
because you will always find those who 
think they know what is your duty better 
than you know it. 

The objection to conforming to usages 
that have become dead to you is that it 
scatters your force. It loses your time and 
blurs the impression of your character. If 
you maintain a dead Church; contribute to a 
dead Bible society; vote with a great party 
either for the Government or against it; 
spread your table like base housekeepers— 
under all these screens I have difficulty to 
detect the precise man you are, and, of course, 
so much force is withdrawn from your 


proper life. But do your work, and I shall 
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know you. Do your work, and you shall 
reinforce yourself. 

Suppose you should contradi¢t yourself; 
what then? It seems to be a rule of wisdom 
never to rely on your memory alone, scarcely 
even in acts of pure memory, but to bring 
the past for judgment into the thousand- 
eyed present, and live ever in a new day. 
Leave your theory, as Joseph his coat in the 
hand of the harlot, and flee. 


CCLXXXVII—In Dick Dudgeon, who has 
given himself up to be hanged in the place 
of the real Culprit, Mr Shaw embodies 
the Idea that when a Man does a self-sacri- 
frcing Act of Service to others, he can give 
no Reason for the Action except that tt 15 
bis Nature so to do. 

RICHARD: 

Is your husband safe? Is he on the wing? 


JUDITH: 
He is no longer my husband. 


RICHARD (opening bis eyes wide): 


JUDITH: 
I disobeyed you. I told him everything. I 
expected him to come here and save you. 
I wanted him to come here and save you. 
He ran away instead. 


RIcHARD: 
Well, that’s what I meant him to do. 
What good would his staying have done? 
They’d only have hanged us both. 


Jupitu (with reproachful earnestness) : 
Richard Dudgeon: on your honour, what 
would you have done in his place? 


RICHARD: 
Exaétly what he has done, of course. 


JUDITH: 
Oh, why will you not be simple with me— 
honest and straightforward? If you are so 
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selfish as that, why did you let them take 
you last night? 


RicuarD (gaily); 
Upon my life, Mrs Anderson, I don’t 
know. I’ve been asking myself that ques- 
tion ever since; and I can find no manner of 
reason for ating as I did. 


JUDITH: 
You know you did it for his sake, believing 
he was a more worthy man than yourself. 


Ricuarp (laughing): 
Oho! No: that’s a very pretty reason, I 
must say; but I’m not so modest as that. 
No: it wasn’t for his sake. 


Jupitu (after a pause, during which she look 
shamefacedly at him, blushing painfully): 
Was it for my sake? 


Ricuarp (gallantly) : 
Well, you had a hand in it. It must have 
been a little for your sake. You let them 
take me, at all events. 


JUDITH: 
Oh, do you think I have not been telling 
myself that all night? Your death will be 
at my door. [Impulsively, she gives him her 
hand, and adds, with intense earnestness.| If 
I could save you as you saved him, I would 
do it, no matter how cruel the death was. 


Ricuarp (holding her hand and smiling, but 
keeping her almost at arm’s length): 
I am very sure I shouldn’t let you. 


JupiTH: 
Don’t you see that I can save you? 


RICHARD: 


How? By changing clothes with me, eh? 


JupirH (disengaging her hand to touch his 
lips with 1): 
Don’t. [Meaning “ Don’t jest.”| No; by 
telling the Court who you really are. 
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Ricuarp (frowning): 

No use; they wouldn’t spare me; and it 
would spoil half his chance of escaping. 
They are determined to cow us by making 
an example of somebody on that gallows 
to-day. Well, let us cow them by showing 
that we can stand by one another to the 
death. That is the only force that can send 
Burgoyne back across the Atlantic and 
make America a nation. 


Jupiru (impatiently) ; 
Oh, what does all that matter? 


Ricuarp (laughing): 
True: what does it matter? What does 
anything matter? You see, men have these 
strange notions, Mrs Anderson; and women 


see the folly of them. 


Juvitu: 
Women have to lose those they love 
through them. 


RIcHaARD: 


They can easily get fresh lovers. 


Jvpits (revolted); 
Oh! [Vehemently] Do you realize that you 
are going to kill yourself? 


RicHarpD: 
The only man I have any right to kill, 
Mrs Anderson. Don’t be concerned; no 
woman will lose her lover through my 
death. [Smzling.] Bless you, nobody cares 
for me. Have you heard that my mother is 
dead? 


Jupiru: 


Dead! 


RICHARD: 

Of heart disease—in the night. Her last 
word to me was her curse: I don’t think I 
could have borne her blessing. My other 
relatives will not grieve much on my 
account. Essie will cry for a day or two; 
but I have provided for her; I made my 
own will last night. 


Lessons: Liberty of Prophesying 


Jupirn (stonily, after a moment’s silence): 
And J! 


Ricuarp (surprised) : 


You? 


JupiTH: 
Yes, 1. Am I not to care at all? 


Ricnarp (gatly and bluntly) : 

Not a scrap. Oh, you expressed your 
feelings towards me very frankly yesterday. 
What happened may have softened you 
for the moment; but believe me, Mrs 
Anderson, you don’t like a bone in my 
skin or a hair on my head. I shall be as good 
a riddance at twelve to-day as I should 
have been at twelve yesterday. 


Jupitx (her voice trembling) : 
What can I do to show you that you are 
mistaken? 


RicHarp: 
Don’t trouble. Ill give you credit for 
liking me a little better than you did. All 
I say is that my death will not break your 
hearty = 


Jupitx (almost in a whisper) : 
How do you know? [She puts her hands on 
his shoulders and looks intently at him.| 


Ricuarp (amazed—divining the truth) : 
Mrs Anderson! [The bell of the town clock 
strikes the quarter. He collects himself, and 
removes ber hands, saying rather coldly]: 
Excuse me: they will be here for me pre- 
sently. It is too late. 


JupiTH: 
It is not too late. Call me as witness; they 
will never kill you when they know how 


heroically you have ated. 


RicHarD (with some scorn) : 
Indeed! But if I don’t go through with it, 
where will the heroism be? I shall simply 
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have tricked them; and they’ll hang me 
for that like a dog. Serve me right too! 


Jupirx (wildly) : 
Oh, I believe you want to die. 


Ricuarp (obstinately) : 
No, I don’t! 


JupITH: 

Then why not try to save yourself? I 
implore you—listen. You said just now 
that you saved him for my sake—yes 
[clutching him as he recoils with a gesture of 
denial], a little for my sake. Well, save 
yourself for my sake. And I will go with 
you to the end of the world. 


Ricuarp (taking her by the wrists and holding 
her a little way from him, looking steadily 
at ber): 

Judith. 


Juvitu (brea thless—delighted at the name) : 
Yes. 


RicHARD: 
If I said—to please you—that I did what I 
did ever so little for your sake, I led, as 
men always lie to women. You know how 
much I have lived with worthless men— 
aye, and worthless women too. Well, they 
could all rise to some sort of goodness and 
kindness when they were in love [the word 
“Jove”? comes from him with true Puritan 
scorn]. That has taught me to set very 
little store by the goodness that only 
comes out red hot. What I did last night, 
I did in cold blood, caring not half so much 
for your husband, or [ruthlessly] for you 
[she droops, stricken] as I do for myself. I 
had no motive and no interest: all I can 
tell you is that when it came to the point 
whether I would take my neck out of the 
noose and put another man’s into it, I 
could not do it. I don’t know why not: 
I see myself as a fool for my pains; but I 
could not and I cannot. I have been 
brought up standing by the law of my own 
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nature: and I may ‘not go against it, 
gallows or no gallows. [She has slowly 
raised her head and 15 now looking full at 
him.| I should have done the same for any 
other man in the town, or any other man’s 
wite. 


CCLXXXIX—Where is the Truth we seek 


if not in our own Mind ? 


HE following morn was rainy, cold 
and dim: 
Ere Maddalo arose, I called on him, 


And whilst I waited with his child I played; 

A lovelier toy sweet Nature never made, 

A serious, subtle, wild, yet gentle being, 

Graceful without design and unforeseeing, 

With eyes—Oh speak not of her eyes !—which 
seem 

Twin mirrors of Italian heaven, yet gleam 

With such deep meaning, as we never see 

But in the human countenance: with me 

She was a special favourite: I had nursed 

Her fine and feeble limbs when she came first 

To this bleak world; and she yet seemed to 

know 

On second sight her ancient playfellow, 

Less changed than she was by six months or 
$03 

For after her first shyness was worn out 

We sate there, rolling billiard balls about, 

When the Count entered. Salutations past— 

“‘’The word you spoke last night might well 
have cast 

A darkness on my spirit. If man be 

The passive thing you say, I should not see 

Much harm in the religions and old saws 

(Tho’ I may never own such leaden laws) 

Which break a teachless nature to the yoke: 

Mine is another faith.” Thus much I spoke, 

And noting he replied not, added: “ See 

This lovely child, blithe, innocent and free; 

She spends a happy time with little care, 

White we to such sick thoughts subjeCted 
are 

As came on you last night ;—it is our will 

That thus enchains us to permitted ill. 

We might be otherwise; we might be all 

We dream of happy, high, majestical. 
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Where is the love, beauty, and truth we seek 
But in our mind? and if we were not weak 
Should we be less in deed than in desire? ” 

“ Ay, if we were not weak—and we aspire 
How vainly to be strong! ” said Maddalo: 
“You talk Utopia.” “ It remains to know,” 
I rejoined, “‘and those who try may 

nd 


How strong the chains are which our spirit 


bind; 

Brittle perchance as straw. . We are 
assured 

Much may be conquered, much may be 
endured, 


Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 
‘That we have power over ourselves to do 
And suifer—what, we know not till we try; 
But something nobler than to live and die.” 


CCXC—W hitman urges every one to count 
himself an Epitome and the Reality of all 
Life and History. 


HE sum of all known reverence I add 
| up in you, whoever you are! 
List close, my scholars dear: 

Doétrines, politics and civilization exurge 
from you; 

Sculpture and monuments and anything 
inscribed anywhere are tallied in you; 

‘The gist of histories and statistics as far back 
as the records reach is in you this hour, 
and myths and tales the same. 

If you were not breathing and walking here, 
where would they all be? 

The most renown’d poems would be ashes, 
orations and plays would be vacuums. 


All architecture is what you do to it when 
you look upon it; 

Did you think it was in the white or grey 
stone? or the lines of the arches or 
cornices? 


All music is what awakes from you when you 
are reminded by the instruments. 


Will the whole come back, then? 


Lessons: Liberty of Prophesying 


Can each see signs of the best by a look in the 
looking-glass? is there nothing greater or 
more? 

Does all sit there with you, with the mystic 
unseen soul? 

Strange and hard that paradox true I give: 

Objects gross and the unseen soul are one. 


The hourly routine of your own or any man’s 
life, the shop, yard, store, or factory, 
These shows all near you by day and night— 
workman! whoever you are, your daily 

life! 

In that and them the heft of the heaviest— 
in that and them far more than you 
estimated (and far less also), 

In them realities for you and me, in them 
poems for you and me, 

In them, not yourself—you and your soul 
enclose all things, regardless of estima- 
tion, 

In them the development good—in them all 
themes, hints, possibilities. 


Will you seek afar off? you surely come back 
at last, 

In things best known to you finding the best, 
or as good as the best; 

In folks nearest to you finding the sweetest, 
strongest, lovingest, 

Happiness, knowledge, not in another place 
but this place, not for another hour but 
this hour. 

Man in the forest you see or touch, always, 
in friend, brother, nighest neighbour— 
woman in mother, sister, wife, 

The popular tastes and employments taking 
precedence in poems or anywhere, 

You workmen and workwomen of these 
States having your own divine and 
strong life, 

And all else giving place to men and women 
like you. 


When the psalm sings instead of the singer, 

When the script preaches instead of the 
preacher, 

When a university course convinces like a 
slumbering woman and child convince, 
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When the minted gold in the vault smiles 
like the night-watchman’s daughter, 

I intend to reach them my hand, and make 
as much of them as I do of men and 
women like you. 


CCXCI—Lowell does Homage to the Char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln, as embodying 
the Democratic Ideal of Manhood. 

IFE may be given in many ways, 

[ = loyalty to Truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate; 

But then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms and not to yield— 

This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old heroic breeds, 

Who stand self-poised on manhood’s solid 
earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 


Fed from within with all the strength he: 


needs. 


Such was he, our Martyr-Chief, 

Whom late the Nation he had led, 

With ashes on her head, 

Wept with the passion of an angry grief: 

Forgive me, if from present things I turn 

To speak what in my heart will beat and burn, 

And hang my wreath on his world-honoured 
urn. 

Nature, they say, doth dote, 

And cannot make a man 

Save on some worn-out plan, 

Repeating us by rote: 

Forhimher Old-World moulds asideshethrew, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

Wise,steadfast inthestrengthof God,andtrue. 

How beautiful to see 

Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead; 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to be, 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth, 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity ! 
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They knew that outward grace is dust; 

They could not choose but trust 

In that sure-footed mind’s unfaltering skill, 

And supple-tempered will 

That bent like perfect steel to spring again 
and thrust. 

His was no lonely mountain peak of mind, 

Thrusting to thin air o’er our cloudy bars, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapours blind; 

Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all human kind, 

Yet also nigh to heaven and loved of loftiest 
stars. 

Nothing of Europe here, 

Or, then, of Europe fronting mornward still, 

Ere any names of Serf and Peer 

Could Nature’s equal scheme deface 

And thwart her genial will; 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us 
face to face. 

I praise him not; it were too late; 

And some innative weakness there must be 

In him who condescends to victory 

Such as the Present gives, and cannot wait, 

Safe in himself as in a fate. 

So always firmly he: 

He knew to bide his time, 

And can his fame abide, 

Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 

Till the wise years decide. 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour, 

But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 

Our children shall behold his fame, 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first American. 


CCXCII—d Pean in praise of the Wisdom of 
George Fox, who simplified his Life to the 
Uttermost, that he might concentrate hts 
Mind upon the Supreme Values of Ex- 
1sténce. 

ERHAPS the most remarkable incident 
in modern history is not the Diet of 
Worms, still less the battle of Auster- 
litz, Waterloo, or any other battle; but an 
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incident passed carelessly over by most 
historians, and treated with some degree of 
ridicule by others: namely, George Fox’s 
making to himself a suit of leather. This man, 
the first of the Quakers, and by trade a shoe- 
maker, was one of those to whom, under 
ruder or purer form, the divine idea of the 
universe is pleased to manifest itself; and, 
across all the hulls of ignorance and earthly 
degradation, to shine through, in unspeak- 
able awfulness and beauty, on their souls: 
who therefore are rightly accounted pro- 
phets, God-possessed; or even gods, as in 
some periods it has chanced. 

Sitting in his stall; working on tanned 

hides, amid pincers, paste-horns, rosin, and a 
nameless flood of rubbish, this youth had, 
nevertheless, a living spirit belonging to him; 
also an antique inspired volume, through 
which, as through a window, it could look 
upwards, and discern its celestial home. The 
task of a daily pair of shoes, coupled even 
with some prospect of victuals and an 
honourable mastership in cordwainery, as 
the crown of long faithful sewing, was 
nowise satisfaction enough to such a mind: 
but even amid the boring and hammering, 
came tones from that far country, came 
splendours and terrors; for this poor cord- 
Wainer, as we said, was a man; and the 
Temple of immensity, wherein as man he 
had been sent to minister, was full of holy 
mystery to him. 
_ The clergy of the neighbourhood, the 
ordained watchers and interpreters of that 
same holy mystery, listened with unaffected 
tedium to his consultations, and advised 
him, as the solution of such doubts, to 
“drink beer and dance with the girls.” 
Blind leaders of the blind! For what end 
were their tithes levied and eaten; for 
what were their shovel-hats scooped out, 
and their surplices and cassock-aprons girt 
on; and such a church-repairing, and chaf- 
fering, and organing, and other racketing, 
held over that spot of God’s earth, if man 
were but a patent digester, and the belly 
with its adjuncts the grand reality? 

Fox turned from them,’ with tears and a 
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sacred scorn, back to his leather-parings and 
his Bible. Mountains of encumbrance, 
higher than Etna, had been heaped over that 
spirit; but it was a spirit, and would not 
lie buried there. Through long days and 
nights of silent agony, it struggled and 
wrestled, with a man’s force, to be free; 
how its prison-mountains heaved and swayed 
tumultuously, as the giant spirit shook 
them to this hand and that, and emerged 
into the light of Heaven! That Leicester 
shoe-shop, had men known it, was a holier 
place than any Vatican or Loretto-Shrine. 
“So bandaged, and hampered, and hemmed 
in,” groaned he, ‘‘ with thousand requisi- 
tions, obligations, straps, tatters, and tag- 
rags, I can neither see nor move: not my 
own am I, but the world’s; and time flies 
fast, and Heaven is high, and hell is deep: 
Man! bethink thee, if thou hast power of 
thought! Why not; what binds me here? 
Want, want!—Ha, of what? Will all the 
shoe-wages under the moon ferry me across 
into that far land of light? Only meditation 
can, and devout prayer to God. I will to 
the woods: the hollow of a tree will lodge 
me, wild berries feed me; and for clothes, 
cannot I stitch myself one perennial suit of 
leather?”’ 

Often has it seemed to me as if such first 
outflashing of man’s free will, to lighten, 
more and more into day, the chaotic night 
that threatened to engulf him in its hin- 
drances and its horrors, were properly the 
only grandeur there is in history. Let some 
living Angelo or Rosa, with seeing eye and 
understanding heart, picture George Fox 
on that morning, when he spreads out his 
cutting-board for the last time, and cuts 
cowhides by unwonted patterns, and stitches 
them together into one continuous all- 
including case, the farewell service of his 
awl! Stitch away, thou noble Fox: every 
prick of that little instrument is pricking 
into the heart of slavery, and world-worship, 
and the Mammon-god. Thy elbows jerk, 
as in strong swimmer-strokes, and every 
stroke is bearing thee across the prison- 
ditch within which vanity holds her work- 
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house, into lands of true liberty; were the 
work done, there is in broad Europe one free 
man, and thou art he! 

Thus from the lowest depth there is a 
path to the loftiest height: and for the poor 
also a gospel has been published. 


CCXCIII—Carlyle teaches that History 1s the 
Record of the Achievements of Great Men, 
and that we cannot honestly bow down to 
anything but human Goodness and Great- 
ness; Reverence for these 15 the imperish- 


able Foundation of Society. 


NIVERSAL history, the history of 
| | what man has accomplished in this 

world, is at bottom the history of the 
Great Men who have worked here. They 
were the leaders of men, these great ones; 
the modellers, patterns, and in a wide sense 
creators, of whatsoever the general mass of 
men contrived to do or to attain; all things 
that we see standing accomplished in the 
world are properly the outer material result, 
the practical realization and embodiment, of 
thoughts that dwelt in the great men sent 
into the world: the soul of the whole world’s 
history, it may justly be considered, were the 
history of these. 

Great men, taken up in any way, are 
profitable company. We cannot look, how- 
ever imperfectly, upon a great man, without 
gaining something by him. He is the living 
light-fountain, which it is good and pleasant 
to be near; the light which enlightens, which 
has enlightened, the darkness of the world; 
and this not as a kindled lamp only, but 
rather as a natural luminary shining by the 
gift of heaven; a flowing light-fountain, 
as I say, of native original insight, of 
manhood and heroic nobleness;—in whose 
radiance all souls feel that it is well with 
them. 

Could we see them well, we should get 
some glimpses into the very marrow of the 
world’s history. How happy, could I but, 
in any measure, make manifest to you 
the meanings of heroism; the divine 
revelation (for | may well call it such) 
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which in all times unites a great man to 
other men. 

In all times and places the hero has been 
worshipped. It will ever be so. We all love 
great men; love, venerate, and bow down 
submissive before great men: nay, can we 
honestly bow down to anything else? Ah, 
does not every true man feel that he is him- 
self made higher by doing reverence to what 
is really above him? No nobler or more 
blessed feeling dwells in man’s heart. And to 
me it is very cheering to consider that no 
sceptical logic, or general triviality, insin- 
cerity and aridity of any time and its 
influences can destroy this noble inborn 
loyalty and worship that is in man. In 
times of unbelief, which soon have to become 
times of revolution, much down-rushing, 
sorrowful decay and ruin is visible to every- 
body. 

For myself in these days, I seem to see in 
this indestructibility of Hero-worship the 
everlasting adamant, lower than which the 
confused wreck of revolutionary things can- 
not fall. The confused wreck of things 
crumbling and even crashing and tumbling 
all round us in these revolutionary ages will 
get down so far; no farther. It is an eternal 
corner-stone, from which they can begin to 
build themselves up again. That man, in 
some sense or other, worships heroes; that 
we all of us reverence and must ever rever- 
ence great men: this-is,. to me, the hving 
rock amid all rushings down whatsoever ;— 
the one fixed point in modern revolutionary 
history, otherwise as if bottomless and 
shoreless. 


CCXCIV—Passages from Browning’s “ Paul- 
ine,” in which be testifiest o his Spiritual 
Indebtedness to Shelley. 


Se: -TREADER, life and light be thine 

for ever! 

Thou art gone from us; years go by and 
spring 

Gladdens, and the young earth is beautiful, 

Yet thy songs come not; other bards arise, 

But none like thee: they stand, thy majesties, 
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Like mighty works which tell some Spirit 
there 

Hath sat regardless of negle¢ and scorn, 

Till, its long task completed, it hath risen 

And left us, never to return: and all 

Rush in to peer and praise when all in vain. 

The air seems bright with thy past presence 
yet, 

But thou art still for me as thou hast been 

When I have stood with thee as on a throne, 

With all thy dim creations gathered round 

Like mountains,—and I felt of mould like 
them, 

And creatures of my own were mixed with 
them, 

es things half-lived, catching and giving 

ife. 

But thou art still for me who have adored, 

Though single,—panting but to hear thy 
name, 

Which I believed a spell to me alone, 

Scarce deeming thou wert as a star to men. 

Yet, Sun-treader, all hail! from my heart’s 
heart 

I bid thee hail! E’en in my wildest dreams, 

I am proud to feel I would have thrown up all 

The wreaths of fame which seemed o’er- 
hanging me, 

To have seen thee, for a moment, as thou art. 

And if thou livest, if thou lovest, spirit! 

Remember me, whoset this final seal 

‘To wandering thought—that one so pure 
as thou 

Could never die. 


‘Remember me, who praise thee e’en with 
tears, 
For never more shall I walk calm with thee; 
Thy sweet imaginings are as an air, 
A melody, some wondrous singer sings, 
Which, though it haunt men oft in the 
still eve, 
They dream not to essay; yet it no less, 
But more is honoured. I was thine in shame, 
And now when all thy proud renown is out, 
I am a watcher, whose eyes have grown dim 
With looking for some star—which breaks 
on him, 


Altered, and worn, and weak, and full of tears. 


Lessons: Liberty of Prophesying 


One, whom praise of mine would not offend, 

Who was as calm as beauty, being such 

Unto mankind as thou to me, Pauline,— 

Believing in them, and devoting all 

His soul’s strength to their winning back 
to peace; 

Who sent forth hopes and longings for their 
sake, 

Clothed in all passion’s melodies, which first 

Caught me and set me, as to a sweet task, 

To gather every breathing of his songs. 

And woven with them there were words, 
which seemed 

A key to a new world, the muttering 

Of angels, of some thing unguessed by man. 

How my heart beat as I went on and found 

Much there, I felt my own mind had con- 
ceived, 

But there living and burning! Soon the whole 

Of his conceptions dawned on me; their praise 

Is in the tongues of men, men’s brows are 
high 

When his name means a triumph and a pride; 

So my weak hands may well forbear to dim 

What then seemed my bright fate: I threw 
myself 

To meet it; I was vowed to liberty, 

Men were to be as gods, and earth as heaven. 


CCXCV—A passage written in the time of 
the fewish Exile in Babylon, in the sixth 
century B.C., 1n which the Character, 
Sacrifice and Fate of every suffering Ser- 
vant of Humanity are foreshadowed. 


HO hath believed our report? and 
\ ‘ / to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed? For he shall grow up 
before him as a tender plant, and as a root 
out of a dry ground; he hath no form nor 
comeliness; and when we shall see him, there 
is no beauty that we should desire him. He 
is despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief: and we 
hid as it were our faces from him; he was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and car- 
ried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him 
stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But 
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he was wounded for our transgressions, he 
was bruised for our iniquities: the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him; and with 
his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned every 
one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all. 

He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet 
he opened not his mouth: he is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his 
mouth. He was taken from prison and from 
judgment: and who shall declare his genera- 
tion? for he was cut off out of the land of the 
living: for the transgression of my people 
was he stricken. And he made his grave with 
the wicked, and with the rich in his death; 
because he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth. Yet it pleased the 
Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to 
grief: when thou shalt make his soul an 
offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the 
Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see 
of the travail of his soul, and shall be satis- 
fied: by his knowledge shall my righteous 
servant justify many; for he shall bear their 
iniquities. Therefore will I divide him a 
portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong; because he hath 
poured out his soul unto death: and he was 
numbered with the transgressors; and he 
bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors. 


CCXCVI—The Preacher must be not a 
Follower of Traditions but the Interpreter 
of living Moral Experience. 


HA ts ereater calamity scan tall 
upon a nation than the loss of 
worship? Then all things go to 


decay. Genius leaves the temple to haunt the 
senate or the market. Literature becomes 
frivolous. Science is cold. Society lives to 
trifles, and when men die we do not mention 
them. 

I share the conviction of the decay and 
now almost death of faith. The soul is not 
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preached. The Church seems to totter to its 
fall, almost all life extin¢ét. 

Whenever the pulpit is usurped by a 
formalist, then is the worshipper defrauded 
and disconsolate. I know and honour the 
purity and strict conscience of numbers of 
the clergy. But, with whatever exception, 
it is still true that tradition still chara€ter- 
izes the preaching of this country; that it 
comes out of the memory, and not out of the 
soul; that thus historical Christianity de- 
stroys the power of preaching, by with- 
drawing it from the exploration of the moral 
nature of man. Where the sublime is, there 
are the resources of astonishment and power. 
The pulpit, in losing sight of this law, loses 
its reason, and gropes after it knows not 
what. ; 

It is time that this ill-suppressed murmur 
of all thoughtful men against the famine of 
our churches should be heard through the 
sleep of indolence and over the din of 
routine. 

This great and perpetual office of the 
preacher is not discharged. Preaching is the 
expression of the moral sentiment in appli- 
cation to the duties of life. Not any profane, 
not any sensual, not any liar, not any slave 
can teach, but only he can give who has; 
he only can create who is. But the man who 
aims to speak as books enable, as synods use, 
as the fashion guides, and as interest com- 
mands, babbles. Let him hush. 

And now you will ask, what in these 
desponding days can be done by us? The 
remedy is already declared in the ground of 
our complaint against the Church. We have 
contrasted the Church with the soul. In the 
soul, then, let the redemption be sought. 
Wherever a man comes, there comes revolu- 
tion. The stationariness of religion, the 
assumption that the age of inspiration is 
past, that the Bible is closed; the fear of 
degrading the charafter of Jesus by repre- 
senting him as a man; indicate with sufficient 
clearness the falsehood of our theology. 

Two inestimable advantages Christianity 
has given us; first, the Sabbath, the jubilee 
of the whole world, whose light dawns 
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welcome alike into the closet of the philoso- 
pher, into the garret of toil, and into prison- 
cells, and everywhere suggests, even tothe vile, 
the dignity of spiritual being. Let it stand 
for evermore, a temple, which new love, new 
faith, shall restore to more than its first 
splendour to mankind. And, secondly, the 
institution of preaching—the speech of man 
to man—essentially the most flexible of all 
organs, of all forms. 

I look for the hour when that supreme 
Beauty which ravished the souls of those 
Eastern men, and chiefly of those Hebrews, 
and through their lips spoke oracles to all 
times, shall speak in the West also. The 
Hebrew and Greek scriptures contain immor- 
tal sentences, that have been bread of life 
to millions. I look for the new Teacher that 
shall follow so far those shining laws that he 
shall see them come full circle, shall see their 
rounding complete grace; and shall know 
that the Ought, that Duty, is one thing with 
Science, with Beauty, and with Joy. 


CCXCVII—Those ceremonial Christians who 
pity Christ but do not pity the present- 
day victims of wrong are charged with 
Hypocrisy, and Priests are rebuked for 
excluding Thinkers and Unfortunates from 
Church Fellowship. 


OW dare you that haunt the 
H churches, Sunday by Sunday and 

weekday by weekday, saying: “I 
believe in God, and in his Son; in hell and 
in heaven,” live as though you had never 
heard of God, or seen his Son daily, and 
as though you had never looked upon misery 
or upon beauty? 

You bow and cross yourselves at the name 
or the image of the Man of Sorrows, inside a 
church; but you do not bow or cross your- 
selves when you meet him—the bereaved, 
the tramp, the outcast—in the street. 

You pray to and bless Mary of the 
wounded heart; but youdonot even glance at 
the poor prostitute—the scapegoat who bears 
your sins, and is daily sacrificed for the 
purity of your sisters and wives. 

GG 
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You call yourselves Christians, and ignore 
all Christ’s teachings; you offer him toys 
and trinkets and embroidery in your dolls’- 
houses, instead of giving him a bite anda sup, 
and a bed and a fire. 

But if life cannot move you, how shall a 
voice from the wilderness move you? 

May your God have mercy upon you! 
may his Son forgive you! may the sorrowful 
woman take pity on you! 


I can never sleep the whole night 
through, for the sound of a door banging: 
so one night I got up and went out, to see if 
I could find out and remedy the trouble. 

I found that the door was the door of thy 
Church, that was slammed perpetually by 
the priest in the face of the socialist, the free- 
thinker, the agnostic, whenever they came to 
it with the offering of an idea; and in the 
face of the unfortunate, the prostitute, the 
morphia-maniac, the suicide, when they 
came to it for alms. 

So I went back to bed without remon- 
strating, for I knew that the case was hope- 
less, and that the door would continue to 
bang, and disturb all the sleepers in its neigh- 
bourhood every night of their existence. 


CCXCVIII—The Church must choose between 
two Courses: 1t must throw itself upon 
modern Conviction and Experience, sur- 
rendering its old Doctrines, or cling to 
them and sacrifice the living Conscience 


of our day. 


ANY, I say, who do not accept Chris- 
M ees and who yet would be loth 

to attack the Christian Church, will 
be, and are being, daily driven into an atti- 
tude of hostility by the new ecclesiastical 
policy and methods. 

The Church, it would seem, has before 
it—I hardly know whether I ought to say 
“has ”—two courses sharply contrasted and 
defined; and the future of the spiritual life 
of England will, I believe, be largely deter- 
mined by its choice, if choice is still open to 
it. Either, while preserving its organization 
intact, and the tradition of its forms and 
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ritual, it may develop its intelleCtual posi- 
tion in the broad daylight, in full and candid 
intercourse with the reasoned convictions 
of men, and with their developing moral 
experience; or, reverting to the position of a 
final and exclusive revelation, 1t may claim, 
not merely a continuity of tradition, but an 
identity of fundamental dodtrine with the 
medieval Church, insist on a special and 
privileged position as the interpreter of 
God to man, repudiate philosophy, and so 
much of science as cannot be reconciled with 
its dogmas, and appeal always, in the last 
resort, not to reason and experience, but to 
authority. 

In the latter event it will set itself, as the 
Church of Rome has done, across the whole 
intellectual movement of the age, and play 
for a supremacy over the conscience and the 
spiritual life deliberately based on super- 
natural claims, supported and reinforced by 
the Confessional and Mass. 

What may be the issue of the conflict 
thus provoked I do not care to predict. I 
know only that, should the Church be vic- 
torious, it will have saved society from the 
possibility of intelle€tual and spiritual 
anarchy, only at the cost of arresting the 
growth of science, the development of the 
conscience, and all the hopes of a new and 
happier order which have been the inspira- 
tion of the noblest minds of the past 
century. 


CCXCIX—Fesus tells his Disciples, who are 
to spread his Message, what Manner of 
Men they must be, tf they would remain 
enthusiastic and become successful in 
their preaching. 


ND seeing the multitudes, Jesus went 
A» into the mountain: and when he 
had sat down, his disciples came unto 
him: and he opened his mouth and taught 
them, saying: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn: for they 
shall be comforted. 
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Blessed are the meek: for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall 
obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called sons of God. 

Blessed are they that have been perse- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye when men 
shall reproach you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets that were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth: but tyme 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good for nothing, 
but to be cast out and trodden under foot 
of men. 

Ye are the light of the world. A city set 
on a hill cannot be hid. Neither do men 
light a lamp, and put it under the bushel, 
but on the stand; and it shineth unto all that 
are in the house. Even so let your light shine 
before men; that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven. 


CCC—St Paul manifests that Enthusiasm of 
Humamty which gives a Man Zest to live 
and work despite Bodily Pain and Mental 
Anguish. 


W: are pressed on every side, yet not 
straitened; perplexed, yet not unto 
despair; pursued, yet not forsaken; 
smitten down, yet not destroyed; always 
bearing about in the body the dying of Jesus, 
knowing that he that raised up Jesus shall 
raise up us also. 

For this cause we faint not; but though 
our outward man is decaying, yet our inward 
man is being renewed day by day. And I 
reckon that the sufferings of this present 
time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed to us. For 
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our light affli€tion, which is for the moment, 
worketh for us more and more exceedingly 
an eternal weight of glory; while we look not 
at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. 

For we know that if the earthly house of 
our tabernacle be dissolved, we have a 
building from God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal, in the heavens. For verily in 
this we groan, longing to be clothed upon 
with our habitation which is from heaven: if 
so be that being clothed, we shall not be 
found naked! For indeed we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened; not 
for that we would be unclothed, but that we 
would be clothed upon, that what is mortal 
may be swallowed up of life. Now he that 
wrought us for this very thing is God, who 
also hath given unto us the earnest of the 
Spirit. 

Therefore we are always of good courage, 
knowing that, whilst we are at home in the 
body, we are absent from the Lord (for we 
walk by faith, not by appearance); we are of 
good courage, I say, and are willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be at home 
with the Lord. Wherefore also we make it 
our aim, whether at home or absent, to be 
well-pleasing unto him. 


CCCI—Fesus sets forth some of the Principles 
of Conduct that are to guide the Preachers 
whom he sends forth, 


HINK not that I am come to destroy 

the Law, or the prophets: I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you, Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away from the Law, till all be 
fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall 
teach men so, he shall be called least in the 
kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do 
and teach them, the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven. For I say 
unto you, Except your righteousness shall 
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exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said to them of 
old time, Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever 
shall kill, shall be in danger of the judgment: 
but I say unto you, Whosoever is angry with 
his brother without cause, shall be in danger 
of the judgment. Therefore if thou art offer- 
ing thy gift at the altar, and there remem- 
berest that thy brother hath aught against 
thee, leave there thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift. 

Again, ye have heard that it was said to 
them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths: but I say unto you, Swear not 
at all; neither by the heaven, for it is the 
throne of God; nor by the earth, for it is 
his footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is 
the city of the great King. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not 
make one hair white or black. But let your 
communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil. 

Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto 
you, Resist not him that is evil: but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also. And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Give to him that asketh thee, and from 
him that would borrow of thee turn not thou 
away. 

Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy; 
but I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you, and persecute you; that ye may be > 
the children of your Father who is in heaven; 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth the rain on the just 
and on the unjust. 
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For if ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans 
the same? And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? do not 
even the publicans so? But love your enemies, 
and do them good, despairing of no man; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye shall 
be sons of the Most High: for he is kind 
toward the unthankful and the evil. Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father who 
is in heaven is perfect. 


CCCII—Si Paul is a Man who for the Good 
Cause he serves, and for the sake of hts 
Fellow-workers, submits gladly to any 
Circumstance, however distasteful. 


OW I would have you know, brethren, 
N that the things which happened unto 

me have fallen out rather unto the 
progress of the gospel; so that my bonds 
became manifest in Christ throughout the 
whole Pretorian Guard, and to all the rest; 
and that most of the brethren in the Lord, 
being made confident through my bonds, 
are more abundantly bold to speak the word 
of God without fear. Some indeed preach 
Christ even of envy and strife; and some also 
of good will: they that are moved by love do 
it, knowing that I am set for the defence of 
the gospel; but they that are factious 
proclaim Christ, not sincerely, thinking to 
raise up affliction for me in my bonds. What 
then? only that in every way, whether in 
pretence or in truth, Christ 1s proclaimed; 
and therein I rejoice. Yea, and if I am poured 
out as a drink-offering upon the sacrifice and 
service of your faith, I joy, and rejoice with 
you all. 

For I know that this shall turn to my 
salvation, through your supplication and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ, according 
to my earnest expectation and hope, that in 
nothing shall I be put to shame, but that 
with all boldness, as always, so now also 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, 
whether by life or by death. For with me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain. But if to live 
in the flesh,—if this shall bring fruit from my 
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work, then what I shall choose I know not. 
But I am in a strait betwixt the two, having 
the desire to depart and be with Christ; for 
it is very far better: yet to abide in the flesh 
is more needful for your sake. And having 
this confidence, I know that I shall abide, 
yea, and abide with you all, for your progress 
and joy in the faith; that your glorying may 
abound in Christ Jesus in me through my 
presence with you again. Only let your 
manner of life be worthy of the gospel of 
Christ: that, whether I come and see you or 
be absent, I may hear of you, that ye are 
standing fast in one spirit, with one soul 
striving for the faith of the gospel. 

But I rejoice meantime that ye have 
revived your thought for me. Not that I 
speak in respect of want: for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therein to be content. 
I know how to be abased, and I know also 
how to abound: I have been fully initiated 
into the secret both to be filled and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to be in want. I 
can do all things in him that strengtheneth 
me. Howbeit ye did well that ye had fellow- 
ship with my affliction. And my God shall 
supply your every need according to his 
riches in glory in Christ Jesus. 8 


CCCIlI1—Fesus instructs the Preachers he 
sends out, first to forgive all Injuries, and 
then to ask for the spread of Social Fustice 
on Earth; and, as regards their personal 
Wants, for only enough to supply their 
physical and moral Necessities. 


ND it came to pass, as Jesus was 
Apes in a certain place, that when 

he ceased, one of his disciples said 
unto him, Lord, teach us how to pray. And 
he said: 

When ye pray, use not vain repetitions 
as the Gentiles do: for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be 
not therefore like unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, before 
ye ask him. And when ye stand praying, for- 
give, if ye have aught against any: that your 
Father also who is in heaven may forgive 
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you your trespasses. After this manner there- 
fore pray ye: 
Our Father who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, 
As in heaven, so on earth. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, 
As we also have forgiven our debtors. 
And bring us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evil. 


CCCIV—¥esus, sending out his Preachers of 
the Kingdom of Heaven on Earth, bids 
them be helpful, harmless, patient, self- 
confident in speech, and assured of winning 


the Hearts of Men. 


OW when Jesus saw the multitudes, 

he was moved with compassion for 

them, because they were distressed 
and scattered as sheep not having a shepherd. 
Then saith he unto his disciples, The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he send forth labourers into his harvest. 
And he called unto him the twelve disciples, 
and gave them all authority. And as he sent 
them forth, he charged them, saying: 

As ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils: 
- freely ye received, freely give. 

Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the 
midst of wolves: be ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents, and harmless as doves. But beware of 
men: for they will deliver you up to councils, 
and in their synagogues will they scourge 
you; and ye shall be hated of all men for my 
sake. But when they deliver you up, be not 
anxious how or what ye shall speak; for it 
shall be given you in that hour what ye shall 
speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the 
Spirit of your Father that speaketh in you. 

Remember the word that I spake unto 
you, A disciple is not above his master, nor a 
servant above his lord. It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his master, and the ser- 
vant as his lord. If they have called the master 
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of the house Beelzebub, how much more 
shall they call them of his household! But 
fear not: for there is nothing covered, that 
shall not be revealed; and hid, that shall not 
be known. What I tell you in the darkness, 
speak ye in the light; and what ye hear in the 
inner chambers, that proclaim ye upon the 
housetops. He that receiveth you receiveth 
me; and he that receiveth me receiveth not 
me, but him that sent me. 


CCCV—Fesus assures Missionaries in a good 
Cause that they need not worry about their 
own Livelihood, but may live wholly for 


their Cause. 


AY not up for yourselves treasures upon 
the earth, where moth and rust doth 


consume, and where thieves break 
through and steal: but lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth consume, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal: for where thy trea- 
sure is, there will thy heart be also. 

The lamp of the body is the eye: if there- 
fore thine eye be single, thy whole body shall 
be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. If there- 
fore the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great 1s that darkness! No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, and 
love the other; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. 

Therefore I say unto you, Be not anxious 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than the 
meat, and the body than the raiment? Be- 
hold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
not ye of much. more value than they? And 
which of you by being anxious can add one 
cubit unto his stature? And why are ye 
anxious concerning raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin: and yet I say unto you, 
Even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
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like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 
Be not therefore anxious, saying, What 
shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, 
Wherewithal shall we be clothed? For all 
these things do the nations of the world seek 
after: for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto 


you. 


CCCVI—Persons working together for a 
Righteous Cause are entreated to care for 


one another and live to the Honour of their 
Task. 


F now there is any comfort in Christ, if 
|= consolation of love, if any fellowship 

of the Spirit, if any tender mercies and 
compassions, fulfil ye my joy, that ye be of 
the same mind, having the same love, being 
of one accord, of one mind; doing nothing 
through faction or through vainglory, but in 
lowliness of mind, each counting other better 
than himself; not looking each of you to his 
own things, but each of you also to the things 
of others. 

So, then, my beloved, even as ye have 
always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling; 
for it is God who worketh in you both to will 
and to work, for his good pleasure. Do all 
things without murmurings and disputings; 
that ye may be blameless and harmless, 
children of God without blemish in the midst 
of a crooked and perverse generation, among 
whom ye are seen as lights in the world, 
holding forth the word of life. 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honourable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things. The things which ‘ye both 
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learned and received, these things do: and 


the God of peace shall be with you. 


CCCVII—Passages from the First Epistle of 
Peter, in which Members of an Ethical 
Fellowship are exhorted to serve one an- 
other in the Spirit of Love. 


BESEECH you, as sojourners and pil- 
| grims, to abstain from fleshly lusts, which 

war against the soul; having your be- 
haviour seemly in the world: that, wherein 
they speak against you, they may by your 
good manner of life, which they behold, 
glorify God. Wherefore let your adorning 
not be the outward adorning of wearing 
jewels of gold, or of putting on apparel; but 
let it be the hidden man of the heart, even 
the incorruptible apparel of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
price. For after this manner did they also 
aforetime, who hoped in God, adorn them- 
selves: whose children ye now are, if ye do 
well. 

Be ye therefore all of one mind, having 
compassion one on another, loving as breth- 
ren, tender-hearted, humble-minded: not 
rendering evil for evil, reviling for reviling; 
but contrariwise blessing; knowing that here- 
unto were ye called, that ye should inherit 
a blessing. For it is written: 

He that would love life, 

And see good days, 

Let him refrain his tongue from evil, 
And his lips that they speak no guile: 
Let him eschew evil, and do good; 
Let him seek peace, and pursue it. 

Finally, be ye all of sound mind, and 
watch unto prayer: above all things, being 
fervent in your love among yourselves; for 
love covereth a multitude of sins: using 
hospitality one to another without murmur- 
ing: according as each hath received a gift, 
ministering it among yourselves, as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God; if any 
man speaketh, speaking as it were oracles of 
God; if any man ministereth, ministering as 
of the strength which God supplieth: that in 
all things God may be glorified. 
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CCCVIII—St Paul sets forth various Mani- 
festations of the Spirit that should animate 
those who are bound together in Religious 
Union. 


INALLY, brethren, let love be with- 

out hypocrisy. Abhor that which is 

evil; cleave to that which is good. In 
love of the brethren be tenderly affeétioned 
one to another; in honour preferring one 
another; not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the opportunity; rejoicing in 
hope; patient in tribulation; continuing 
steadfastly in prayer; communicating to the 
necessities of the saints; given to hospitality. 

Bless them that persecute you; yea, 
bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them 
that rejoice; weep with them that weep. Be 
of the same mind one toward another. Render 
to no man evil for evil. Take thought for 
things honourable in the sight of all men. 
If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be 
at peace with all men. Avenge not your- 
selves, but as it is written: 

If thine enemy hunger, feed him; 

And if he thirst, give him to drink. 
Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good. 

Owe no man anything, save to love one 
another: for he that loveth his neighbour 
hath fulfilled the law. For all the command- 
ments are summed up in this word, namely, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: love 
therefore is the fulfilment of the law. 

And this, knowing the season, that already 
it is time for you to awake out of sleep: for 
now is salvation nearer to us than when we 
first believed. The night is far spent, and the 
day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the 
armour of light. 


CCCIX—They who are joined together in 
Ethical Fellowship must build up one 
another. 

OW we that are strong ought to help 

N them that are weak, and not to please 

ourselves. But let each one of us 


please his neighbour for that which is good 
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for building him up: not looking each one to 
his own things, but each one also to the 
things of others. For none of us liveth to 
himself; but we are members one of another. 
And if one member suffereth, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it. 

So then let us follow after things which 
make for peace, and things whereby we may 
build up one another. For he that herein 
serveth his neighbour is well-pleasing to God, 
and approved of men. Bear ye therefore 
one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ. 


CCCX—The Members of a Church are en- 
joined to manifest various Graces of 
Goodness towards one another. 


HIS I say, and testify in the Lord, 
| that ye no longer walk as some walk, 
in the vanity of their mind, being 
darkened in their understanding, alienated 
from the life of God because of the ignorance 
that is in them. But ye did not so learn 
Christ; if so be that ye heard him, and were 
taught in him, even as truth is in Jesus, that 
ye should put away, as concerning your 
former manner of life, the old man, that 
waxeth corrupt after the lusts of deceit; and 
that ye should be renewed in the spirit of 
your mind, and put on the new man that is 
after God, created in righteousness and 
holiness of truth. 

Wherefore, putting away falsehood, speak 
ye truth each one with his neighbour: for we 
are members one of another. Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath: neither give place 
to evil. Let him that stole steal no more: 
but rather let him labour, working with his 
own hands the thing that is good, that he 
may have whereof to give to him that hath 
need. 

Let no corrupt speech proceed out of your 
mouth, but such as is good for edifying, that 
it may give grace to them that hear. And 
grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, in whom 
ye were sealed unto the day of redemption. 
Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and 
clamour, and railing, be put away from you, 
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with all malice: and be ye kind one to 
another, tender-hearted, forgiving each other, 
even as God also in Christ forgave you. 

Be ye therefore imitators of God, as 
beloved children; and walk in love. For ye 
were once darkness, but are now light in the 
Lord: walk as children of the light (for the 
fruit of the light is in all goodness and 
righteousness and truth), proving what is 
well-pleasing unto the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things unto God the Father; 
and subjecting yourselves one to another in 
the love of Christ. 


CCCXI—In the Epistle of Fames, the Members 
of a religious Fellowship are entreated to 
bridle their Tongues with Love and 
Mercy. 


F any man thinketh himself to be re- 
| tot while he bridleth not his tongue, 

this man’s religion is vain. But if 
any man stumbleth not in word, the same 
is a perfect man, able to bridle the whole 
body also. 

Now if we put the horses’ bridies into 
their mouths, that they may obey us, we turn 
about their whole body also. Behold, the 
ships also, though they are so great, and are 
driven by rough winds, are yet turned about 
by a very small rudder, whithersoever the 
steersman willeth. So the tongue also is a little 
member, and boasteth great things. Behold, 
how great a forest is kindled by how small a 
fire! And the tongue is a fire: the world of 
iniquity among our members is the tongue, 
which defileth the whole body, and setteth 
on fire the wheel of nature. 

For every kind of beasts and birds, of 
creeping things and things in the sea, is 
tamed, and hath been tamed by mankind: 
but the tongue can no man tame; it is a 
restless evil, it is full of deadly poison. 
Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; 
and therewith curse we men, who are made 
after the likeness of God: out of the same 
mouth cometh forth blessing and cursing! 
My brethren, these things ought not so to be. 
Doth the fountain send forth from the same 
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opening sweet water and bitter? can a fig- 
tree, my brethren, yield olives, or a vine 
bring forth figs? neither can salt water yield 
sweet. 

Who is wise and understanding among 
you? let him shew by his good life his works 
in meekness of wisdom. But if ye have bitter 
jealousy and fa¢tion in your heart, glory not 
and lie not against the truth. This wisdom is 
not a wisdom that cometh down from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish. For where 
jealousy and fa¢tion are, there is confusion 
and every vile deed. But the wisdom that is 
from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be intreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without variance, and 
without hypocrisy. And the fruit of right- 
eousness is sown in peace for them that make 
peace. 


CCCXII—We must all bear with one another's 
Differences of Fudgment as to many de- 
tails of the Right Life. 


F any man is weak in his faith, him receive 
|: but not for the decision of scruples. 

One man hath faith to eat all things: but 
he that is weak eateth herbs. Let not him 
that eateth set at nought him that eateth not; 
neither let him that eateth not sit in judg- 
ment upon him that eateth: for God hath 
received him. Who art thou that judgest the 
servant of another? to his own lord he 
standeth or falleth. So also one man esteem- 
eth one day above another: another esteem- 
eth every day alike. He that regardeth the 
day, regardeth it unto the Lord: and he that 
eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for he giveth 
God thanks; and he that eateth not, unto 
the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks. 

Let each man therefore be fully assured 
in his own mind. It is good that the heart 
be established by grace, not by meats. For 
meat commendeth us not to God: neither, 
if we eat not, are we the worse; nor, if we eat, 
are we the better. For the kingdom of God’ 
is not eating and drinking, but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. 
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CCCXIII—Christians are taught that their 
Weapons must be mental, not physical, as 
their Enemies are not Flesh and Blood, 
but Moral Blindness and Selfishness. 


HOU therefore, my son, be sober in 

} all things, and suffer hardship with 

me, as a good soldier: fight the good 
fight, the fight*of faith. 

Be strong therefore in the Lord, and in 
the strength of his might. Put on the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the adversary. For our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world-rulers of this darkness, 
against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
high places. Wherefore take up the whole 
armour of God, that ye may be able to 
withstand in the evil day, and, having over- 
come all, to stand. 

Stand therefore, having girded your loins 
with truth, and having put on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and having shod your 
feet with the equipment of the gospel of 
peace; over all taking up the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the adversary. And take the 
helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God: with all 
prayer and supplication praying at all seasons 
in the Spirit, and watching thereunto in all 
perseverance. 

For though we walk in the flesh, we do 
not war after the flesh: for the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds; casting down imaginations, and every 
high thing that exalteth itself against the 
knowledge of God, and bringing into captiv- 
ity every thought to the obedience of Christ. 


CCCXIV—Christ teaches that the Spreading of 
NewIdeals of Social Fustice ts like the Sowing 
of Seed: much of the Labour will be in vain, 
but the Work 1s not likely to fail altogether. 

HE same day went Jesus out of the 

| house, and sat by the seaside. And 
great multitudes were gathered to- 
gether unto him, so that he went into a ship, 
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and sat; and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore. And he spake many things unto 
them in parables, saying: 

Behold, a sower went forth to sow; and 
when he sowed, some seeds fell by the way- 
side, and the fowls came and devoured them 
up: some fell upon stony places, where they 
had not much earth: and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had no deepness of 
earth: and when the sun was up, they were 
scorched; and because they had no root, they 
withered away. And some fell among thorns; 
and the thorns sprung up, and choked them: 
but other fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, 
let him hear. 


Another parable put he forth unto them, 
saying: 

‘The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a 
man who sowed good seed in his field: but 
while men slept, his enemy came and sowed 
tares among the wheat, and went his way. 
But when the blade was sprung up, and 
brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares 
also. So the servants of the householder came 
and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow 
good seed in thy field? from whence then 
hath it tares? He said unto them, An 
enemy hath done this. The servants said 
unto him, Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up? But he said, Nay; lest while 
ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the time of harvest 
I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together 
first the tares, and bind them in bundles to 
burn them: but gather the wheat into my 
barn. 

Another parable put he forth unto them, 
saying: 

The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain 
of mustard seed, which a man took, and 
sowed in his field: which indeed is the least of 
all seeds: but when it is grown, it is the great- 
est among herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the air come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 
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CCCXV—A Story in which Buddha 1s said 
to have maintained that he was a Plough- 
man and a Sower of Seed, and that he thus 
earned all that he seemed to get by Begging. 


i> one time a rich farmers Welders 
Ane home, and the Buddha, wish- 

ing to preach to him, is said to have 
taken his alms-bowl and stood by the side of 
the field and begged. The farmer, a wealthy 
Brahmin, said to him, 

“Why do you come and beg? I plough 
and sow and earn my food; you should do the 
same.” 

“|, too, O Brahmin,” said the begear, 
“‘ plough and sow; and having ploughed and 
SOW iseabe 

“‘ You profess to be a farmer! No one sees 
your ploughing; what do you mean? ”’ said 
the Brahmin. 

“For my cultivation,” said the beggar, 
“faith is the seed, self-combat is the fer- 
tilizing rain; the weeds I destroy are the 
cleaving to existence. Wisdom is my plough, 
and I guide it with the rein of my mind; the 
field I work in is the law, and the harvest that 
I reap is the bliss of dying to self and living 
for others. Those who reap this harvest 
destroy all the weeds of sorrow.” 


) 


CCCXVI—Five Similitudes depicting how a 
Moral Ideal spreads, and becomes gradu- 
ally convincing to many; and how from the 
first it inspires Enthusiasm in those who 
appreciate it. 


NOTHER parable spake he unto 
Ane The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven, which a woman 
took, and hid in three measures of meal, till 
the whole was leavened. 
Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered 
of every kind: which, when it was full, they 
drew to shore, and sat down, and gathered the 
good into vessels, but cast the bad away. 
Then said he unto them, Therefore every 
scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom 
of heaven is like unto a man that is an house- 
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holder, which bringeth forth out of his 
treasure things new and old. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto treasure hid in a field; the which when 
a man hath found, he hideth, and for joy 
thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls; 
who, when he had found one pearl of great 
price, went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 


CCCXVII—A Story told by Fesus to teach 
that in the Service of Ideal Causes we must 
all be prudent and alert Opportuntsts, 
lest our Opportunity be gone for ever. 


HEN shall the kingdom of heaven 
| be likened unto ten virgins, which 
took their lamps, and went forth 
to meet the bridegroom. 
_ And five of them were wise, and five were 
foolish. 

They that were foolish took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them; but the wise took 
oil in their vessels with their lamps. 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all 
slumbered and slept. 

And at midnight there was a cry made, 
Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out 
to meet him. 

Then all those virgins arose, and trimmed 
their lamps. And the foolishsaid unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil;for our lamps are gone out. 

But the wise answered, saying, Not so; 
lest there be not enough for us and you: 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy 
for yourselves. 

And while they went to buy, the bride- 
groom came; and they that were ready went 
in with him to the marriage: and the door 
Wwasisiut...5 

Afterward came also the other virgins, 
saying, Lord, Lord, open to us. But he 
answered and said, Verily I say unto you, I 
know you not. 

Watch therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour wherein the Son of Man 
cometh. 
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CCCXVITI—St Paul expresses the Attitude of 
Mind of all unselfish Workers for Social 
Righteousness towards the Ideal they 
serve and those whom they try to influ- 
ence. 


EK are ambassadors therefore on 
\ \ behalf of Christ, as though God 
were entreating by us: we beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to 
God. And working together with him, we 
entreat also that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain: giving no occasion of stumbling 
in anything, that our ministration be not 
blamed; but in everything commending our- 
selves, as ministers of God, in much patience, 
in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in 
stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labours, in watchings, in fastings; in pure- 
ness, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in 
kindness, in the Holy Spirit; in love un- 
feigned, in the word of truth, in the power 
of God; by the armour of righteousness on 
the right hand and on the left, by honour 
and dishonour, by evil report and good 
report; as deceivers, and yet true; as un- 
known, and yet well known; as dying, and 
behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; 
as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich; as having nothing, 
and yet possessing all things. 
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CCCXIX—A true Champion of Social Reform, 
for the sake of his Cause, will abstain 
from doing many things otherwise allow- 


able. 


Y defence to them that examine me 
Me this: Am I not a free man? Have 

I not the right to eat and drink? All 
things are lawfulfor me; but not all things are 
profitable. All things are indeed lawful for 
me; but I will not be brought under the 
power of any. 

Yea, though I am free, I bring myself 
under bondage, that I may gain the more. I 
sufferhardship, asa goodsoldier. Nowno soldier 
on service entangleth himself in the affairs 
of life; that he may please him who enrolled 
him as a soldier. Or know ye not that they 
that run in a race run all, but one receiveth 
the prize? And every one that striveth for 
mastery in the games exerciseth self-control 
in all things. I therefore so run, as not uncer- 
tainly; so fight I, as not beating the air: but 
I buffet my body, and bring it into bondage; 
lest by any means, after that I have been a 
herald to others, I myself should be rejected. 

Let us therefore, as many as would be 
perfect, be thus minded. Let us lay aside 
every encumbrance, and the sin which doth 
closely cling to us, and let us run with stead- 
fastness the race that is set before us. 
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BOOK IX—Holy Living & Holy Dying 


CCCXX—The Pentecostal Power poured wpon 
Christ's Disciples 1s accessible to all Men 
at any time, provided they in like man- 
ner bind themselves together in Loyalty 
to a departed Leader and to the Cause be 
loved. 


E are told in the New Testament 
story that after Jesus had died, 
those who had loved him and 
worked with him, instead of relaxing their 


devotion to him and to the cause for which 
he had rendered up his life, drew closer to 


one another, in order to dedicate themselves 


with more unremitting zeal to him and to his 
mission, that his life’s work might suffer as 
little as possible by his bodily absence, and 
that his meaning and spirit might be obscured 
no more than was inevitable through the 
withdrawal of his personal radiance. The 
result was wholly unanticipated by them. 
From out the inmost heart of their concen- 
trated grief burst forth an intenser fire of 
energy, love and joy than they had ever 
known before. Hitherto they had by intimacy 
of contaét with their master become living 
souls; but now, like him, they became quick- 
ening spirits. They had lost him outwardly, 
when lo! within themselves what seemed an 
inexplicable mystery and miracle had been 
wrought. Now it was he in them, and not 
simply, as of old, they in him. Wonderful 
and rare, not to have been foreseen, dis- 
coverable only in the actual experience, 
and then hardly to be believed, was this 
transformation of bereavement into the 
triumph of spiritual identity. Yet it was 
not the same as before his death; and so 
they called the inward Christ not Jesus but 
the Comforter. 

Now, that which happened in the life of 
the disciples in the highest degree, and for 
the first time in history with such full self- 
consciousness as to become articulate and a 
gospel of glad tidings, occurs in the souls of 
CCCXX-CCCXX]] 


all mourners in proportion as their dead are 
to them as their Lord was to the disciples. 
Christians have hitherto magnified the 
special instance of the operation of this law, 
but in the future the glory of the experience 
testified to in the New Testament story will 
be that it was not an isolated and unique 
incident, but the revealing instance of what 
will some day be a world-wide spiritual 
experience. 


CCCXXI—Death is by no means the King of 


Terrors. 


EN fear Death as children fear to go 
M in the dark; and as that natural fear 

in children is increased with tales, 
so is the other. 

Certainly the contemplation of Death, 
as the wages of sin and passage to another 
world, is holy and religious; but the fear 
of it as a tribute due to Nature is weak. 

Yet in religious meditations there is 
sometimes a mixture of vanity and of super- 
stition. You will read in some of the friars’ 
books of ‘‘ mortification,”’ that a man should 
think with himself what the pain is if he 
have but his finger’s end pressed or tortured, 
and thereby imagine what the pains of 
Death are, when the whole body is cor- 
rupted and dissolved; whereas many times 
Death passes with less pain than the torture 
of a limb. For the most vital parts are not the 
quickest of sense. 

And by him that spake only as a philo- 
sopher and natural man it was well said 
that, “It is the trappings of Death that 
terrify, rather than Death itself.” Groans 
and convulsions and a discoloured face, and 
friends weeping, and the dressing in black 
and obsequies, and the like, show Death 
terrible. 

It is worth observing that there is no 
passion in the mind of man so weak, but it 
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mates and masters the fear of Death. And 
therefore Death is no such terrible enemy, 
when a man hath so many attendants about 
him that can win the combat for him. 
Revenge triumphs over Death; Love slights 
it; Honour ‘aspires to it; Grief flies to it; 
Fear anticipates it. Nay, we read that 
after Otho the Emperor had slain himself, 
Pity, which is the tenderest of affections, 
provoked many to die out of mere com- 
passion for their sovereign, and as the truest 
sort of followers. 

Seneca adds Niceness and Satiety: “‘ Con- 
sider how long you have been doing the same 
things; death may be desired not only by 
the valiant or the miserable, but also by the 
fastidious.” A man would die—though he 
were neither valiant nor miserable—only 
through a weariness of doing the same thing 
so oft over and over. 

It is no less worthy to observe how little 
alteration in good spirits the approach of 
Death makes, for they appear to be the same 
men until the last instant. Augustus died in 
a compliment: “* Farewell, Livia! and keep 
the memory of our marriage.” ‘Tiberius, 
in dissimulation, as Tacitus saith of him, 
“ Tiberius was fast losing his bodily strength, 
but not his gift of dissimulation.” Galba, 
with this sentence, “‘ Strike! if it be for the 
good of the Roman people,” holding forth 
his neck. Septimius Severus, in dispatch: 
“ Come now, if anything remains for me to 
do.” And so on. 

Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much 
cost upon Death, and by their great pre- 
parations, made it appear more fearful. It 
is better to “ reckon the close of life as one 
of Nature’s boons.” 

It is as natural to die as to be born; and to 
a little infant perhaps the one is as painful 
as the other. 

He that dies in an earnest pursuit is like 
one that is wounded in hot blood, who for 
the time scarce feels the hurt. And therefore 
a mind fixed and bent upon somewhat that 
is good doth avert the pangs of Death. But, 
above all, believe that the sweetest canticle 
is: ‘* Now lettest thou thy servant depart 
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in peace,”’ when a man has obtained worthy 
ends and expectations. 

Death hath also this, that it openeth the 
gate to good fame and _ extinguisheth 
envy. 


CCCXXII—Whitman utters Praise of both 
Life and Death, and a Prayer that 
he may be enabled to endure Suffering 


valiantly. 


TO realize space! 
The plenteousness of all, that there 


are no bounds! 
To emerge and be of the sky, of the sun and 
moon and flying clouds, as one with 
them! 


O the joy of a manly selfhood! 

To be servile to none, to defer to none, not 
to any tyrant known or unknown, 

To walk with ereét carriage, a step springy 
and elastic, 

To look with calm gaze or with a flashing 
eye, 

To speak with a full and sonorous voice out 
of a broad chest, 

To confront with your personality all the 
other personalities of the earth! 


Know’st thou the excellent joys of youth? 

Joys of the dear companions and of the merry 
word and laughing face? 

Joy of the glad light-beaming day, joy of the 
wide-breath’d games? 

Joy of sweet music, joy of. the lighted ball- 


room and the dancers? 


Yet, O my soul supreme! 

Know’st thou the joys of pensive thought? 

Joys of the free and Jonesome lieart, Wtnc 
tender, gloomy heart? 

Joys of the solitary walk, the spirit bow’d yet 
proud, the suffering and the struggle? 

The agonistic throes, the ecstasies, joys of the 
solemn musings day or night? 

Joys of the thought of Death, the great 
spheres Time and Space? 
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Prophetic joys of better, loftier love’s ideals, 
the divine wife, the sweet, eternal, 
perfect comrade? 

Joys all thine own, undying one, joys worthy 
of thee, O soul! 


Oh, while I live, to be the ruler of life, not 
a slave! 

To meet life as a powerful conqueror! 

No fumes, no ennui, no more complaints or 
scornful criticisms, 

To these proud laws of the air, the water and 
the ground, proving my interior soul 
impregnable, 

And nothing exterior shall ever take com- 
mand of me. 


For not life’s joys alone I sing, repeating— 
the joy of death! 

The beautiful touch of Death, soothing and 
benumbing a few moments, for reasons, 

Myself discharging my excrementitious body 
to be burn’d, or render’d to powder, or 
buried, 

My real body doubtless left to me for other 
spheres, 

My voided body nothing more to me, 
returning to the purifications, further 
offices, eternal uses of the earth. 


O to struggle against great odds, to meet 
enemies undaunted! 

To be entirely alone with them, to find how 
much one can stand! 

To look strife, torture, prison, popular 
odium face to face! 

To mount the scaffold, to advance to the 
muzzles of guns with perfect noncha- 
lance! 

To be indeed a God! 


O to sail to sea in a ship! 

To leave this steady unendurable land, 

To leave the tiresome sameness of the streets, 
the sidewalks and the houses, 

To leave you, O you solid motionless land, 
and entering a ship, 

To sail and sail and sail! 
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O to have life henceforth a poem of new joys! 

To dance, clap hands, exult, shout, skip, leap, 
roll on, float on! 

To be a sailor of the world bound for all 
ports, 

A ship itself (see indeed these sails I spread 
to the sun and air), 

A swift and swelling ship full of rich words, 
full of joys. 


CCCXXITI—W hitman pays Homage to Dead 
Soldiers in Camp. 


SIGHT in camp, in the daybreak 
Az: and dim: 


As from my tent I emerge so early 

sleepless, 

As slow I walk in the cool fresh air the path 
near by the hospital tent, 

Three forms I see on stretchers lying, brought 
out there, untended lying, 

Over each the blanket spread, ample brown- 
ish woollen blanket, 

Grey and heavy blanket, folding, covering 
all. 


Curious I halt and silent stand, 

Then with light fingers I from the face of 
the méarest,- the. first, qust | lite the 
blanket: 

Who are you, elderly man so gaunt and grim, 
with well-gray’d hair, and flesh all 
sunken about the eyes? 

Who are you, my dear comrade? 


Then to the second I step: And who are you, 
my child and darling? 

Who are you, sweet boy, with cheeks yet 
blooming? 


Then to the third—a face nor child nor old, 
very calm, as of beautiful yellow-white 
ivory: 

Young man, I think I know you—I think 
this face is the face of the Christ him- 
self, 

Dead and divine, and brother of all, and here 
again he lies! 
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CCCXXIV—Walt W hitman sings of a Father 
and Son who have fallen in Battle together. 


HE last sunbeam 
Lightly falls from the finish’d Sabbath, 
On the pavement here, and there be- 


yond it is looking, 
Down a new-made double grave. 


Lo, the moon ascending, 
Up from the east the silvery round moon, 
Beautiful over the house-tops, ghastly, phan- 
tom moon, 
Immense and silent moon. 


I see a sad procession, 
And I hear the sound of coming full-key’d 
bugles, 
All the channels of the city streets they’re 
flooding, 
As with voices and with tears. 


I hear the great drum’s pounding, 
And the small drum’s steady whirring, 
And every blow of the great convulsive 
drums 
Strikes me through and through. 


For the son is brought with the father 
(In the foremost ranks of the fierce assault 
they fell, 
Two veterans, son and father, dropt together, 
And the double grave awaits them.) 


Now nearer blow the bugles, 
And the drums strike more convulsive, 
And the daylight o’er the pavement quite 
has faded, 
And the strong Dead March enwraps me. 


In the eastern sky up-buoying, 
The sorrowful vast phantom moves illu- 
min’d— 
(Tis some mother’s large transparent face, 
In heaven brighter growing.) 


O strong Dead March, you please me! 
O moon immense, with your silvery face, 
you soothe me! 
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O my soldiers twain! O my veterans passing 
to burial! 


What I have I also give you. 


The moon gives you light, 
And the bugles and the drums give you 
music ; 
And my heart, O my soldiers, my veterans, 
My heart gives you love! 


CCCXXV—To picture how we would treat 
Others if we were face to face with 
Annihilation furnishes a Test of our 
Character. 


UPPOSING it were told any of you 
S» a physician, whose word you could 

not but trust, that you had not more 
than seven days to live; and suppose also 
that by the manner of your education it had 
happened to you—as it has happened to 
many—never to have heard of any future 
state, or not to have credited what you 


‘heard; and therefore that you had to face 


this fact of the approach of death in its 
simplicity—fearing no punishment for any 
sin that you might before have committed, 
or in the coming days might determine to 
commit, and having similarly no hope of 
reward for past or yet possible virtue, nor 
even of any consciousness whatever to be 
left to you, after the seventh day had ended, 
either of the results of your acts to those 
whom you loved, or of the feelings of any 
survivors towards you: then the manner in 
which you would spend the seven days is 
an exact measure of the morality of your 
nature. 

I know that some of you, and I believe 
the greater number of you, would in such a 
case spend the granted days entirely as you 
ought: neither in numbering the errors or 
deploring the pleasures of the past, nor in 
grasping at vile good in the present, nor 
vainly lamenting the darkness of the future; 
but in an instant and earnest execution of 
whatever it might be possible for you to 
accomplish in the time; in setting your 
affairs in order, and in providing for the 
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future comfort and—so far as you might by 
any message or record of yourself—for the 
consolation of those whom you loved, and 
by whom you desired to be remembered, not 
for your good but for theirs. 

If you look accurately through the lives 
that have been most useful to humanity, 
you will find that all that has been done best 
has been done so. The removal of the 
shadow of death from them to an uncertain 
but always narrow distance never takes away 
from them their intuition of its approach; the 
extending to them of a few hours more or 
less of light abates not their acknowledg- 
ment of the infinitude that must remain to 
be known beyond their knowledge, done 
beyond their deeds. The best things, I 
repeat to you, have been done thus, and 
therefore sorrowfully. 

That it be worthily done depends wholly 
on that ultimate quantity of worth which 
you can measure, each in himself, by the 
test I have just given you. For that test, 
observe, will mark for you the precise force, 
first of your absolute courage, and then of 
the energy in you for the right ordering of 
things, and the kindly dealing with persons. 
You have cut away from these two instincts 
every selfish or common motive, and left 
nothing but the energies of order and of love. 


CCCXXVI—Socrates tells those of his Fudges 
who had voted to acquit him, why he 
believes that Death is no Evil to a Good 
Man. 


RIENDS, who would have acquitted 
ree I would like also to talk with you 
about the thing which has come to 
pass, while the magistrates are busy, and 
before I go to the place at which I must die. 
Stay then a little, for we may as well talk 
with one another while there is yet time. 
You are my friends, and I should like to 
show you the meaning of this event which 
has happened to me. O my judges—for you 
I may truly call judges—I should like to 
tell you of a wonderful circumstance. 
Hitherto the divine faculty of which the 
HH 
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internal oracle is the source has constantly 
been in the habit of opposing me even about 
trifles, if I was going to make a slip or any 
error in any matter; and now, as you see, 
there has come upon me that which may be 
thought, and is generally believed to be, the 
last and worst evil. But the oracle made no 
sign of opposition, either when I was leaving 
my house in the morning, or when I was on 
my way to the Court, or while I was speak- 
ing, at anything which I was going to say; 
and yet I have often been stopped in the 
middle of a speech, but now in nothing I 
either said or did touching the matter in 
hand has the oracle opposed me. 

What do I take to be the explanation of 
this silence? J will tell you. It is an intima- 
tion that what has happened to me is a 
good, and that those of us who think that 
death i¢.an -evil/are im error. «For tuescus- 
tomary sign would surely have opposed me 
had I been going to evil and not to good. 

Let us reflect in another way, and we 
shall see that there is great reason to hope 
that death is a good; for one of two things— 
either death is a state of nothingness and 
utter unconsciousness, or, as men say, there 
is a change and migration of the soul from 
this world to another. Now, if you suppose 
there is no consciousness, but a sleep like the 
sleep of him who is undisturbed even by 
dreams, death will be an unspeakable gain. 
For if a person were to select the night in 
which his sleep was undisturbed even by 
dreams, and were to compare with this the 
other days and nights of his life, and then 
were to tell us how many days and nights 
he had passed in the course of his life better 
and more pleasantly than thisone, I think that 
any man—lI will not say a private man, but 
even the great king—will not find many such 
days or nights, when compared with the 
others. Now if death be of such a nature, [ 
say that to die is gain; for eternity is then 
only a single night. 

But if death is the journey to another 
place, and there, as men say, all the dead 
abide, what good, O my friends and judges, 
can be greater than this? If, indeed, when 
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the pilgrim arrives in the world below, he is 
delivered from the professors of justice in 
this world, and finds the true judges who 
are said to give judgment there, that 
pilgrimage will be worth making. What 
would not a man give if he might converse 
with Orpheus and Muszus and Hesiod and 
Homer? Nay, if this be true, let me die 
again and again. I myself, too, shall have a 
wonderful interest in there meeting and con- 
versing with Palamedes, with Ajax the son 
of Telamon, and any other ancient hero 
who has suffered death through an unjust 
judgment; and there will be no small plea- 
sure, as I think, in comparing my own suffer- 
ings with theirs. Above all, I shall then be 
able to continue my search into true and 
false knowledge; as in this world, so also in 
the next; and I shall find out who is wise, and 
who pretends to be wise, and is not. What 
would not a man give, O judges, to be able 
to examine the leader of the great Trojan 
expedition, or Odysseus and Sisyphus, or 
numberless others, men and women too! 
What infinite delight would there be in con- 
versing with them and asking them questions! 
In another world they do not put a man 
to death for asking questions: assuredly not. 
For, besides being happier than we are, they 
will be immortal, if what is said is true. 
Wherefore, O judges, be of good cheer 
about death, and know of a certainty, that 
no evil can happen to a good man, either in 
life or after death. He and his are not 
neglected by the gods; nor has my own ap- 
proaching death happened by mere chance. 
But I see clearly that the time has arrived 
when it was better for me to die and be 
released from trouble; wherefore the oracle 
gave no sign. For which reason, also, I am 
not angry with my condemners, or with my, 
accusers; they have done me no harm, al- 
though they did not mean to do me any 
good; for which I may gently blame them. 
Still I have a favour to ask of them. When 
my sons are grown up, I would ask you, O my 
friends, to punish them, and I would have 
you trouble them as I have troubled you, if 
they seem to care about riches, or anything, 
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more than about virtue; or if they pretend 
to be something when they are really no- 
thing—then reprove them, as I have reproved 
you, for not caring about that for which 
they ought to care, and thinking they are 
something when they are really nothing. 
And if you do this, both I and my sons will 
have received justice at your hands. 

The hour of departure has arrived, and 
we go our ways—lI to die, and you to live. 


Which is better God only knows. 


CCCXXVII—After Socrates has been Con- 
demned, he asks his Fudges not to Punish 
but to Reward him; and then proceeds to 
teach that Men ought to flee not from Death 
but from Unrighteousness. 


OT much time will be gained, O 
N Athenians, in return for the evil name 

which you will get from the detraCtors 
of the city, who will say that you killed 
Socrates, a wise man; for they will call 
me wise, even although I am not wise, when 
they want to reproach you. If you had waited 
a little while, your desire would have been 
fulfilled in the course of nature. For J am 
far advanced in years, as you may perceive, 
and not far from death. I am speaking now 
not to all of you, but only to those who 
have condemned me to death. 

And I have another thing to say to them: 
You think that I was convicted because I had 
no words of the sort which would have pro- 
cured my acquittal—I mean, if I had thought 
fit to leave nothing undone or unsaid. Not 
so; the deficiency which led to my conviction 
was not of words—certainly not. But I had 
not the boldness or impudence or inclination 
to address you as you would have liked me 
to do, weeping and wailing and lamenting, 
and saying and doing many things which you 
have been accustomed to hear from others, 
and which, as I maintain, are unworthy of 
me. I thought at the time that I ought not 
to do anything common or mean when in 
danger: nor do I now repent of the style of 
my defence; I would rather die having spoken 
after my manner, than speak in your manner 
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and live. For neither in war nor yet at law 
ought I or any man to use every way of 
escaping death. Often in battle there can be 
no doubt that if a man will throw away his 
arms, and fall on his knees before his pur- 
suers, he may escape death; and in other 
dangers there are other ways of escaping 
death, if a man is willing to say and do any- 
thing. 

The difficulty, my friends, is not to avoid 
death, but to avoid unrighteousness; for 
that runs faster than death. I am old and 
move slowly, and the slower runner has over- 
taken me; and my accusers are keen and quick, 
and the faster runner, who is unrighteousness, 
has overtaken them. And now I depart hence 
condemned by you to suffer the penalty of 
death—they too go their ways, condemned 
by the truth to suffer the penalty of villainy 
and wrong; and I must abide by my award— 
let them abide by theirs. I suppose that these 
things may be regarded as fated—and I 
think that they are well. 

And now, O men who have condemned 
me, I would fain prophesy to you; for I am 
about to die, and in the hour of death men 
are gifted with prophetic power. And I pro- 
phesy to you who are my murderers, that 
immediately after my departure punishment 
far heavier than you have inflicted on me will 
surely await you. Me you have killed because 
you wanted to escape the accuser, and not 
to give an account of your lives. But that 
will not be as you suppose: far otherwise. 
For I say that there will be more accusers of 
you than there are now; accusers whom 
hitherto I have restrained: and as they are 
younger they will be more inconsiderate with 
you, and you will be more offended at 
them. 

If you think that by killing men you can 
prevent someone from censuring your evil 
lives, you are mistaken; that is not a way of 
escape which is either possible or honourable; 
the easiest and the noblest way is not to be 
disabling others, but to be improving your- 
selves. This is the prophecy which I utter 
before my departure to the judges who have 
condemned me. 
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CCCXXVIII—An Account of the Last Words 
of Socrates, and of the way in which he met 
his Death. 


AID Crito: “ And in what way shall we 
S= you? ” 

“In any way that you like; but you 
must get hold of me, and take care that I do 
not run away from you.” Then he turned to 
us, and added, with a smile, ‘‘ I cannot make 
Crito believe that I am the same Socrates 
who have been talking and conduéting the 
argument; he fancies that I am the other 
Socrates whom he will soon see, a dead body; 
and he asks, How shall he bury me? Be of 
good cheer, then, my dear Crito, and say 
that you are burying my body only; and do 
with that whatever is usual, and what you 
think best.” 

When he had spoken these words, he 
arose, and went into a chamber to bathe; 
Crito followed him and told us to wait. So 
we remained behind, talking and thinking of 
the subject of discourse, and also of the great- 
ness of our sorrow; he was like a father of 
whom we were being bereaved, and we were 
about to pass the rest of our lives as orphans. 
When he had taken the bath his children 
were brought to him (he had two young sons 
and an elder one); and the women of his 
family also came, and he talked to them 
and gave them a few directions in the pre- 
sence of Crito; then he dismissed them and 
returned to us. 

Now the hour of sunset was near, for a 
good deal of time had passed while he was 
within. When he came out, he sat down with 
us again after his bath, but not much was 
said. Soon the gaoler, who was the servant 
of the Eleven, entered and stood by him, 
saying, “To you, Socrates, whom I know to 
be the noblest and gentlest and best of all 
who ever came to this place, I will not im- 
pute the angry feelings of other men, who 
rage and swear at me when, in obedience to 
the authorities, I bid them drink the poison 
—indeed, I am sure that you will not be 
angry with me; for others, as you are aware, 
and not I, are to blame. And so fare you well, 
and try to bear lightly what must needs be 
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—you know my errand.” Then, bursting into 
tears, he turned away and went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said, ‘I 
return your good wishes, and will do as you 
bid.” Then, turning to us, he said, “*‘ How 
charming the man is! Since I have been in 
prison he has always been coming to see me, 
and at times he would talk to me, and was 
as good to me as could be; and now see how 
generously he sorrows on my account! We 
must do as he says, Crito; and therefore let 
the cup be brought, if the poison is pre- 
pared; if not, let the attendant prepare 
some.” 

“ Yet,” said Crito, “ the sun is still upon 
the hill-tops, and I know that many a one 
has taken the draught late, and after the 
announcement has been made to him he has 
eaten and drunk, and enjoyed the society of 
his beloved; do not hurry—there is time 
enough.” 

Socrates said: “ Yes, Crito, and they of 
whom you speak are right in so acting, for 
they think that they will be gainers by the 
delay; but I am not right in following their 
example, for I do not think that I should gain 
anything by drinking the poison a little later; 
I should only be ridiculous in my own eyes 
for sparing and saving a life which is already 
forfeit. Please, then, do as I say, and do not 
refuse me.’’ 

Crito made a sign to the servant, who 
was standing by; and he went out, and, 
having been absent for some time, returned 
with the gaoler carrying the cup of poison. 
Socrates said: “‘ You, my good friend, who 
are experienced in these matters, shall give 
me directions how I am to proceed.” ‘The 
man answered: “You have only to walk 
about until your legs are heavy, and then to 
lie down, and the poison will a¢t.” At the 
same time he handed the cup to Socrates, 
who in the easiest and gentlest manner, 
without the least fear or change of colour or 
feature, looking at the man with all his eyes, 
Echecrates, as his manner was, took the cup, 
and said: “What do you say about making 
a libation out of this cup to any god? May I, 
or not?” The man answered: “ We only 
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prepare, Socrates, just so much as we deem 
enough.” “I. understand,” he said; “ but 
I may, and must, ask the gods to prosper my 
journey from this to the other world—even 
so: and so be it according to my prayer.” 

Then, raising the cup to his lips, quite 
readily and cheerfully he drank off the 
poison. 

And hitherto most of us had been able 
to control our sorrow; but now when we 
saw him drinking, and saw, too, that he had 
finished the draught, we could no longer for- 
bear, and in spite of myself my own tears 
were flowing fast; so that I covered my face 
and wept, not for him, but at the thought 
of my own calamity in having to part from 
such a friend. Nor was I the first, for Crito, 
when he found himself unable to restrain his 
tears, had got up, and I followed; and at 
that moment Apollodorus, who had been 
weeping all the time, broke out in a loud and 
passionate cry which made cowards of us all. 

Socrates alone retained his calmness: 
“What is this strange outery? 7 ie ead: 
““T sent away the women mainly in order 
that they might not misbehave in this way, 
for I have been told that a man should die 
in peace. Be quiet, then, and have patience.” 
When we heard his words we were ashamed, 
and refrained our tears; and he walked 
about until, as he said, his legs began to fail, 
and then he lay on his back, according to the 
directions, and the man who gave him the 
poison now and then looked at his feet and 
legs; and after a while he pressed his foot 
hard, and asked him if he could feel; and he 
said, ““ No”: and then his leg, and so up- 
wards and upwards, and showed us that he 
was cold and stiff. And he felt them himself, 
and said, “‘ When the poison reaches the 
heart, that will be the end.” 

He was beginning to grow cold about the 
groin, when he uncovered his face, for he 
had covered himself up, and said—they were 
his last words: he said —‘ Crito, I owe a cock 
to ANsculapius; you will remember to pay 
the debt? ~ ““he debt: shale bestpaid. 2 
said Crito; ‘is there anything else? ” ‘There 
was no answer to this question; but in a 
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minute or two a movement was heard, and 
the attendants uncovered him; his eyes were 
set, and Crito closed his eyes and mouth. 

Such was the end of our friend; con- 
cerning whom I may truly say that of all 
the men of his time whom I have known, he 
was the wisest and justest and best. 


CCCXXIX—A Selection from Plutarch’s 
Letter to bis Wife on the Death of their 
Young Daughter. 


HE messenger that you sent to me to 

announce the death of our little girl 

seems to have missed his way en route 
for Athens; but when I got to Tanagra I 
heard the news from my niece. I suppose 
the funeral has already taken place, and I 
hope everything went off so as to give you 
least sorrow both now and hereafter. 

My dear wife, let us both be patient at 
this calamity. I know and can see very clearly 
how great it is, but should I find your grief 
too excessive, it would trouble me even more 
than the event itself. And yet I have not a 
heart hard as heart of oak or flintstone, as 
you yourself know very well, who have shared 
with me in the bringing up of so many chil- 
dren, as they have all been educated at home 


by ourselves. And this one I know was more, 


especially beloved by you, as she was the 
first daughter after four sons, when you 
longed for a daughter, and so I gave her your 
name. And as you are very fond of children, 
your grief must have a peculiar bitterness 
when you call to mind her pure and simple 
galety, which was without a tincture of 
passion or querulousness. For she had from 
nature a wonderful contentedness of mind 
and meekness, and her affectionateness and 
winning ways not only pleased one but also 
afforded a means of observing her kindliness 
of heart. 

But I see no reason, my dear wife, why 
these and similar traits in her chara¢ter, that 
gave us delight in her lifetime, should now, 
when recalled to the memory, grieve and 
trouble us. 

Those who were present at the funeral 
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tell me with evident surprise that you put 
on no mourning, and that you bedizened up 
neither yourself nor your maids with the 
trappings of woe, and that there was no 
ostentatious expenditure of money at the 
funeral, but that everything was done 
orderly and silently in the presence of our 
relations. | am not myself surprised that 
you, who never made a display either at the 
theatre or on any other public occasion, and 
thought extravagance useless even in the 
case of pleasure, should have been frugal in 
your grief. For we are indulgent to natural 
affection in the regret, and honour, and 
memory that it pays to the dead: but the 
insatiable desire for a passionate display of 
funeral grief is not less unseemly than in- 
temperance in pleasure, and is unreasonably 
forgiven only because pain and grief instead 
of delight are elements in the unseemly 
exhibition. 

I am not ignorant what a time of it you 
had lately, when you went to the aid of 
Theon’s sister, and fought against the 
women who came on a visit of condolence and 
rushed up with lamentation and wailing, 
adding fuel as it were to her fire of grief in 
their simplicity. For when people see their 
friends’ houses on fire they put it out as 
quickly and energetically as they can, but 
when their souls are on fire they themselves 
bring fuel. However, as to all this I know 
you will be on your guard. 

Try often to carry yourself back in 
memory to that time when, this little girl 
not having been then born, we had nothing 
to charge Fortune with, and to compare that 
time and this together, as if our circumstances 
had gone back to what they were then. 
Otherwise, my dear wife, we shall seem dis- 
contented at the birth of our little daughter, 
if we consider our position before her birth 
as more perfect. But we ought not to erase 
from our memory the two years of her life, 
and not to deem the shortness of the blessing 
as a great evil, nor to be unthankful for what 
was given us, because Fortune did not give 
us a longer tenure, as we wished. For ever to 
be careful what we say about the gods, and 
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to be cheerful and not rail against Fortune, 
brings a sweet and goodly profit; and he who 
in such conjunétures as ours mostly tries to 
remember his blessings, and turns and 
diverts his mind from the dark and disturbing 
things in life to the bright and radiant, 
either altogether extinguishes his grief or 
makes it small and dim from a com- 
parison with his comforts. For as perfume 
gives pleasure to the nose, and is a remedy 
against disagreeable smells, so the remem- 
brance of past happiness in present trouble 
gives all the relief they require to those who 
do not shut out of their memory the blessings 
of the past, or always and everywhere rail 
against Fortune. And this certainly ought not 
to be our case, that we should slander all 
our past life because, like a book, it has 
one erasure in it, when all the other pages 
have been bright and clean. 

You have often heard that happiness 
consists in right calculations resulting in a 
healthy state of mind, and that the changes 
which Fortune brings about need not upset 
it, and introduce confusion into our life. But 
if we too must, like most people, be governed 
by external events, and make an inventory 
of the dealings of Fortune, and constitute 
other people the judges of our felicity, do 
not now regard the tears and lamentations 
of those who visit you, which by a faulty 
custom are lavished on everybody, but con- 
sider rather how happy you are still esteemed 
by them for your family, your house, and life. 
For it would be monstrous, if others would 
gladly prefer your destiny to theirs, even 
taking into account our present sorrow, that 


you should rail against and be impatient at | 


our present lot, and in consequence of our 
bitter grief not reflect how much comfort is 
still left to us. But like those who quote im- 
perfect verses of Homer and negle¢t the finest 
passages of his writings, to enumerate and 
complain of the trials of life, while you pay 
no attention to its blessings, is to resemble 
those stingy misers who heap up riches and 
make no use of them when they have them, 
but lament and are impatient if they are lost. 
And if you grieve over her dying unmarried 
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and childless, you can comfort yourself with 
the thought that you have had both those 
advantages. For they should not be reckoned 
as great blessings in the case of those who do 
not enjoy them, and small blessings in the 
case of those who do. And that she has gone 
to a place where she is out of pain ought not 
to pain us, for what evil can we mourn for 
on her account if her pains are over? For 
even the loss of important things does not 
grieve us when we have no need of them. 
But it was only little things that your Ti- 
moxena was deprived of. Little things only 
she knew, and in little things only did she re- 
joice; and how can one be said to be deprived 
of things which one had no conception, nor 
experience, nor even desire for? 


CCCXXX— Keats’ Death and Burial at Rome 
are the Occasion of Shelley's mystic 
Hymn in Praise of the Death of the 


Righteous. 

O that high Capital, where kingly 
Death 

Keeps his pale court in beauty and 


decay, 
He came; and bought, with price of purest 
breath, 


A grave among the eternal.—Come away! 


‘Haste, while the vault of blue Italian day 


Is yet his fitting charnel-roof! while still 
He lies, as if in dewy sleep he lay; 

Awake him not! surely he takes his fill 

Of deep and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill. 


He will awake no more, oh, never more!— 

Within the twilight chamber spreads apace 

The shadow of white Death, and at the door 

Invisible Corruption waits to trace 

His extreme way to her dim dwelling-place; 

The eternal Hunger sits, but pity and awe 

Soothe her pale rage, nor dares she to deface 

So fair a prey, till darkness, and the law 

Of change, shall o’er his sleep the mortal 
curtain draw. 


Peace, peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep: . 
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He hath awakened from the dream of life. 

Tis we who, lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s 
knife 

Invulnerable nothings.—We decay 

Like corpses in a charnel; fear and grief 

Convulse us and consume us day by day, 

And cold hopes swarm like worms within our 


living clay. 


He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in 
vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless. ashes load an unlamented urn. 


He lives, he wakes,—’tis Death is dead, not 
he; 

Mourn not for Adonais.—Thou young Dawn, 

Turn all thy dew to splendour, for from thee 

The spirit thou lamentest is not gone; 

Ye caverns and ye forests, cease to moan! 

Cease, ye faint flowers and fountains; and 
thou Air, 

Which like a mourning veil thy scarf hadst 
thrown 

O’er the abandoned Earth, now leave it bare 

Even to the joyous stars which smile on its 
despair! 


He is made one with Nature; there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder, to the song of night’s sweet 
bird; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone, 

Spreading itself where’er that Power may 
move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own; 

Which wields the world with never-wearied 
love, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it 
above. 
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He is a portion of the loveliness 

Which once he made more lovely; he doth 
bear 

His part, while the one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, com- 
pelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear; 

Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its 
flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven’s light. 


CCCXXXI—Si Augustine depicts his Anguish 
at the Death of a Friend whom he had 
tdolized and loved only less than his own 
Life. 

HUS was I wretched, but that wretched 

life I held even dearer than my friend. 
For though I would willingly have 
changed it, yet was I more unwilling to part 
with it, than with him; yea, I know not 
whether I would have parted with it even 
for him: as is related (if not feigned) of 

Pylades and Orestes, that they would gladly 

have died for each other or together, not 

to live together being to them worse than 
death. But in me there had arisen some 
inexplicable feeling, wholly contrary to this; 
for at once I loathed exceedingly to live 
and feared to die. I suppose, the more | 
loved him, the more did I hate and fear (as 

a most cruel enemy) death, which had 

bereaved me of him: and I imagined it 

would speedily make an end of all men, 
since it had power over him. Thus was it 

with me, I remember. Behold my heart, O 

my God! behold, and see into me; for well 

I remember it, O my Hope, who cleansedst 

me from the impurity of such affe¢ctions, 

directing mine eyes towards thee, and pluck- 

ing, “may, sLeet out .0: scene snare or 1 

wondered that others, subject to death, 

did live, since he, whom I loved, as if he 

should never die, was dead; and I wondered 

yet more that myself, who was to him a 

second self, could live, he being dead. 
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Well said one concerning his friend, “ ‘Thou 
half of my soul”: for I felt that my soul 
and his soul were “ one soul in two bodies ”’: 
and therefore was my life a horror to me, 
because I would not live halved. And there- 


fore, perchance I feared to die, lest he whom _ 


I so much loved should die wholly. 

O madness, which knows not how to love 
men as men! O foolish man that I then was, 
suffering so impatiently the lot of man! I 
fretted, sighed, wept, was distracted; found 
neither rest nor counsel. For I bore about a 
shattered and bleeding soul, impatient of 
being borne by me; yet where to repose it 
I found not. Not in calm groves, not in 
games and music, nor in fragrant spots, nor 
in curious banquetings, nor in the pleasures 
of the bed and the couch; nor finally in 
books or poesy, found it repose. All things 
looked ghastly, yea, the very light; what- 
soever was not what he was, was revolting 
and hateful, except groaning and tears; for 
in those alone found I a little refreshment. 
But when my soul ceased from them, a huge 
load of misery weighed me down. To thee, O 
Lord, it ought to have been raised, for thee 
to lighten; I knew it; but neither could nor 
would, since, when I thought of thee, thou 
wert not to me any solid or substantial thing. 
For thou wert not thyself, but a mere 
phantom, and my error was my God. If I 
offered to discharge my load thereon, that 
it might rest, it glided through the void, 
and came rushing down again on me; and 
thus I was to myself a hapless spot, where 
I could neither stay nor hence depart. For 
whither could my heart flee from my heart? 


CCCXXXII—Only Time, by diverting him, 
assuaged St Augustine’s Grief at the Death 
of the Friend he had 1dolized; for he had not 
learned that he alone loses none dear to 
him, to whom all are dear in that Truth 
which cannot be lost. 


HITHER could I flee from myself? 
How not follow myself? And yet I 
fled out of my native country; for so 


should mine eyes less look about for my 
lost friend, where they were not wont to 
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see him. And thus from Tageste, I came to 
Carthage. 

Times lose no time; nor do they roll 
idly by; through our senses they work 
strange operations on the mind. Behold, they 
went and came day by day, and by coming 
and going introduced into my mind other 
imaginations and other remembrances; and 
little by little patched me up again with 
my old kind of delights, unto which my 
sorrow gave way. And yet there succeeded, 
not indeed other griefs, but the causes of 
other griefs. For whence had that former 
grief so easily reached my very inmost soul, 
but that I had poured out my soul upon the 
dust, in loving one that must die, as if he 
would never die? For what restored and re- 
freshed me chiefly, was the solaces of other 
friends, with whom I had loved him instead 
of thee; and this was a great fable, and 
protracted lie, by whose adulterous stimulus 
my soul, which lay itching in my ears, was 
defiled. But that fable would not die to me, 
so oft as any of my friends died. There were 
other things which in them did more take 
my mind; to talk and jest together; to do 
kind offices by turns; to read together 
honeyed books; to play the fool or be earnest 
together; to dissent at times without quar- 
relling, as a man might with his own self; 
and even with the unfrequency of these 
dissentings, to season our more frequent 
consentings; sometimes to teach, and some- 
times learn; to long for the absent with 
impatience, and welcome the coming with 
joy: these, and the like expressions, pro- 
ceeding out of the hearts of those that loved 
and were loved again, by the countenance, 
the tongue, the eyes, and a thousand 
pleasing gestures, were so much fuel to melt 
our souls together, and out of many make 
but one. . 

This is what is loved in friends; and so 
loved, that a man’s conscience condemns 
itself, if he love not the one that loves him, 
looking for nothing from him but demon- 
strations of his love. Hence that mourning, 
if one die, that darkening of sorrows, that 
steeping of the heart in tears, all sweetness 
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turned to bitterness; and upon the loss of 
the dying, the death of the living. Blessed 
is the man that loveth thee, and his friend 
in thee, and his enemy for thee. For he 
alone loses none dear to him, to whom all 
are dear in him who cannot be lost. And who 
is this but our God, the God that made 
heaven and earth, and filleth them, because 
by filling them he created them? None 
loseth, but he who leaveth thee. And who 
leaveth thee, whither goeth or whither 
fleeth he, but from thee pleased to thee dis- 
pleased? For doth he not find thy law in his 
own punishment? And thy law is truth, and 
truth is thyself. 


CCCXXXITI—Emerson utters a Father’s pas- 
stonate Wail at the Death of a gifted Boy, 
and finds Spiritual Comfort in Mystic 


Resignation. 


HE South-wind brings 

Life, sunshine and desire, 

And on every mount and meadow 
Breathes aromatic fire; 
But over the dead he has no power, 
The lost, the lost, he cannot restore; 
And, looking over the hills, I mourn 
The darling who shall not return. 


I see my empty house, 

I see my trees repair their boughs; 

And he, the wondrous child, 

Whose silver warble wild 

Outvalued every pulsing sound 

Within the air’s cerulean round,— 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 

Morn well might break and April bloom; 
The gracious boy, who did adorn 

The world whereinto he was born, 

And by his countenance repay 

The favour of the loving Day,— 

Has disappeared from the Day’s eye; 

Far and wide she cannot find him; 

My hopes pursue, they cannot bind him. 
Returned this day, the South-wind searches, 
And finds young pines and budding birches ; 
But finds not the budding man. 

Nature, who lost, cannot remake him; 
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Fate let him fall, Fate can’t retake him; 
Nature, Fate, men, him seek in vain. 


And whither now, my truant wise and sweet 
Oh, whither tend thy feet? 

I had the right, few days ago, 

Thy steps to watch, thy place to know: 
How have I forfeited the right? 

Hast thou forgot me in a new delight? 
I hearken for thy household cheer, 

O eloquent child! 

Whose voice, an equal messenger, 
Conveyed thy meaning mild. 

What though the pains and joys 
Whereof it spoke were toys 

Fitting his age and ken? 

Yet fairest dames and bearded men, 
Who heard the sweet request, 

So gentle, wise and grave, 

Bended with joy to his behest, 

And let the world’s affairs go by, 
Awhile to share his cordial game, 

Or mend his wicker wagon-frame, 
Still plotting how their hungry ear 
That winsome voice again might hear; 
For his lips could well pronounce 
Words that were persuasions. 


Now Love and Pride, alas! in vain, 

Up and down their glances strain. 

The painted sled stands where it stood; 
The kennel by the corded wood ; 

His gathered sticks to stanch the wall 

Of the snow tower, when snow should fall; 
The ominous hole he dug in the sand, 

And childhood’s castles built or planned: 
His daily haunts I well discern,— 

The poultry yard, the shed, the barn,— 
And every inch of garden ground 

Paced by the blessed feet around, 

From the roadside to the brook 
Whereinto he loved to look. 

Step the meek fowls where erst they ranged; 
The wintry garden lies unchanged; 

The brook into the stream runs on; 

But the deep-eyed boy is gone. 


On that shaded day, 


Dark with more clouds than tempests are, 
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When thou didst yield thy innocent breath 
In birdlike heavings unto death, 

Night came, and Nature had not thee; 

I said, “‘ We are mates in misery.” 


O ostrich-like forgetfulness ! 

O loss of larger in the less! 

Was there no star that could be sent, 
No watcher in the firmament, 

No angel from the countless host 

That loiters round the crystal coast, 
Could stoop to heal that only child, 
Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled, 

And keep the blossom of the earth, 
Which all her harvests were not worth? 


Perchance not he but Nature ailed, 
The world and not the infant failed. 
It was not ripe yet to sustain 

A genius of so fine a strain, 

Who gazed upon the sun and moon 
As if he came unto his own, 

And, pregnant with his grander thought, 
Brought the old order into doubi. 

His beauty once their beauty tried; 
They could not feed him, and he died, 
And wandered backward as in scorn, 
To wait an eon to be born. 


The eager fate which carried thee 
Took the largest part of me: 

For this losing is true dying; 
This is lordly man’s down-lying, 
This his slow but sure reclining, 
Star by star his world resigning. 


O child of paradise, 

Boy who made dear his father’s home, 

In whose deep eyes 

Men read the welfare of the times to come, 
Iam too much bereft. 

The world dishonoured thou hast left. 

O truth’s and nature’s costly lie! 

O trusted broken prophecy! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed! 

Born for the future, to the future lost! 


The deep Heart answered, “‘ Weepest thou? 
Worthier cause for passion wild 
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If I had taken not the child. 

And deemest thou as those who pore, 
With aged eyes, short way before,— 
Think’st Beauty vanished from the coast 
Of matter, and thy darling lost? 
Taught he not thee—the man of eld, 
Whose eyes within his eyes beheld 
Heaven’s numerous hierarchy span 
The mystic gulf from God to man? 

To be alone wilt thou begin 

When worlds of lovers hem thee in? 
To-morrow, when the masks shall fall 
That dizen Nature’s carnival, 

The pure shall see by their own will, 
Which overflowing Love shall fill. 

Tis not within the force of fate 

The fate-conjoined to separate. 

But thou, my votary, weepest thou? 

I gave thee sight—where is it now? 

I taught thy heart beyond the reach 
Of ritual, Bible, or of speech; 

Wrote in thy mind’s transparent table, 
As far as the incommunicable; 

Taught thee each private sign to raise, 
Lit by the supersolar blaze. 

Past utterance, and past belief, 

And past the blasphemy of grief, 

The mysteries of Nature’s heart; 

And though no Muse can these impart, 
Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 
And allis clear from East to West. 


‘“* T came to thee as to a friend; 

Dearest, to thee I did not send 

Tutors, but a joyful eye, 

Innocence that matched the sky, 

Lovely locks, a form of wonder, 

Laughter rich as woodland thunder, 
That thou might’st entertain apart 

The richest flowering of all art; 

And, as the great all-loving Day 
Through smallest chambers takes its way, 
That thou might’st break thy daily bread 
With prophet, saviour and head; 

That thou might’st cherish for thine own 
The riches of sweet Mary’s Son, 
Boy-Rabbi, Israel’s paragon. 

And thoughtest thou such guest 

Would in thy hall take up his rest? 
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“ Wilt thou freeze love’s tidal flow, 

Whose streams through Nature circling go? 
Nail the wild star to its track 

On the half-climbed zodiac? 

Light is light which radiates, 

Blood is blood which circulates, 

Life is life which generates, 

And many-seeming life is one,— 

Wilt thou transfix and make it none? 


<¢ Wilt thou not ope thy heart to know 
What rainbows teach, and sunsets show? ” 


CCCXXXITV—Lines in which the Poet ex- 
presses the Majestic Calm inspired in him 
by the Thought of the Universality and 
Mystery of Death. 


O him who in the love of Nature holds 
| Communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness, ere he is aware. When 

_ thoughts 

Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow 
house, 

Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at 
heart,— 

Go forth under the open sky, and list 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all 
around— 

Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 

Comes a still voice: «Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 

Where thy pale form was laid with many 
tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 

Thine image. Earth, that nourished thee, 
shall claim 

Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
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Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix for ever with the elements; 

To bea brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude 
swain 

Turns with his share, and treads upon. The 
Oak 

Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy 
mould. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou wish 

Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 

With patriarchs of the infant world, with 
kings, : 

The powerful of the earth, the wise, the good, 

Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

Allin one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 

Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun,—the 
vales 

Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

‘The venerable woods; rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks, 

That make the meadows green; and, poured 
round all, 

Old Ocean’s grey and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 

The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—T ake the wings 

Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 

Save his own dashings,—yet the dead are 
thete: 

And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them 
down 

In their last sleep; the Dead reign there alone! 


<¢So shalt thou rest ;and what if thou withdraw 

In silence from the living, and no friend 

Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of 
care 

Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
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His favourite phantom; yet all these shall 
leave 

Their mirth and their employments, and 
shall come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long 
train 

Of ages glides away, the sons of men,— 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who 
goes 

In the full strength of years, matron and 
maid, 

The speechless babe, and the grey-headed 
man— 

Shall, one by one, be gathered to thy side 

By those who in their turn shall follow 
them. 


«So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 

‘The innumerable caravan, which moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each 
shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


CCCXXXV—The Reason why Ancient Fuda- 
ism ignored the Immortality of the Soul was 
not Ignorance of the Doctrine but fear of 
the anti-social Consequences which had 


followed from 1t in Egypt. 
’ | ‘HE belief in the immortality of the 


soul must have existed in strong forms 

among the masses of the Hebrew 
people. But the truth that Moses brought so 
prominently forwaid, the truth his gaze was 
concentrated upon, is a truth that has often 
been thrust aside by the dodtrine of immor- 
tality, and that may, perhaps, at times, 
react upon it in the same way. This is the 
truth that the actions of men bear fruit in 
this world; that though, on the petty scale of 
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individual life, wickedness may seem to go 
unpunished and wrong to be rewarded, 
there is yet a Nemesis that with tireless 
feet and pitiless arm follows every national 
crime, and smites the children for the 
fathers’ transgressions; the truth that each 
individual must a€t upon and be acted upon 
by the society of which he is a part, that all 
must in some degree suffer for the sin of | 
each, and the life of each be dominated by 
the conditions imposed by all. 

It is the intense appreciation of this 
truth that gives the Mosaic institutions so 
practical and utilitarian a character. Their 
genius, if I may so speak, leaves the abstract 
speculations where thought so easily loses 
and wastes itself, or finds expression only in 
symbols that become finally but the basis of 
superstition, in order that it may concen- 
trate attention upon the laws which deter- 
mine the happiness or misery of men upon 
this earth. Its lessons have never tended to 
the essential selfishness of asceticism, which 
is so prominent a feature in Brahminism and 
Buddhism, and from which Christianity and 
Islamism have not been exempt. Its in- 
juntion has never been, “‘ Leave the world 
to itself, that you may save your own soul,” 
but rather, “Do your duty in the world, that 
you may behappier and the world be better.” 
It has disdained no sanitary regulation that 
might secure the health of the body. Its 
promise has been of peace and plenty and 
length of days, of stalwart sons and comely 
daughters. 

It may be that the feeling of Moses in 
regard to a future life was that expressed in 
the language of the Stoic, “ It is the business 
of Jupiter, not mine”; or it may be that it 
partook of the same revulsion that shows 
itself in modern times, when a spirit essen- 
tially religious has been turned against the 
forms and expressions of religion, because 
these forms and expressions have been made 
the props and bulwarks of tyranny, and 
even the name and teaching of the Carpen- 
ter’s Son perverted into supports of social 
injustice—used to guard the pomp of Czsar 


and justify the greed of Dives. 
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CCCXXXVI—The best Basis for the Hope of 
Immortality is the Life-enhancing Effect 
of Moral Goodness upon the Soul. 


Y what futilities the demonstration 
Bs: our immortality may be attempted, 

is to be seen in Plato’s Phaedo. Man’s 
natural desire for continuance, however 
little it may be worth as a scientific proof of 
our immortality, is at least a proof a thousand 
times stronger than any such demonstra- 
tion. The want of solidity in such argument 
is so palpable, that one scarcely cares to turn 
a steady regard upon it at all. And even of 
the common Christian conception of im- 
mortality the want of solidity is, perhaps, 
most conclusively shown by the impos- 
sibility of so framing it as that it will at all 
support a steady regard turned upon it. In 
our English popular religion, for instance, 
the common conception of a future state of 
bliss is just that of the Vision of Mirza: 
“Persons dressed in glorious habits with 
garlands on their heads, passing among the 
trees, lying down by the fountains, or resting 
on beds of flowers, amid a confused harmony 
of singing birds, falling waters, human 
voices, and musical instruments.” Or, even, 
with many, it is that of a kind of perfected 
middle-class home, with labour ended, the 
table spread, goodness all around, the lost 
ones restored, hymnody incessant. “ Poor 
fragments all of this low earth!” Keble 
might well say. That this conception of im- 
mortality cannot possibly be true, we feel, 
the moment we consider it seriously. And 
yet who can devise any conception of a 
future state of bliss, which shall bear close 
examination better? 

Here, again, it is far best to take what is 
experimentally true, and nothing else, as our 
foundation, and afterwards to let hope and 
aspiration grow, if so it may be, out of this. 
Israel had said: ‘In the way of righteous- 
ness is life, and in the pathway thereof there 
is no death.” He had said: ‘‘ The righteous 
hath hope in his death.” He had cried to his 
Eternal that loveth righteousness: “ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in the grave, neither 
wilt thou suffer thy faithful servant to see 
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corruption! thou wilt show me the path of 
life!’ And by a kind of short cut to the con- 
clusion thus laid down, the Jews constructed 
their fairy-tale of an advent, judgment, and 
resurrection, as we find it in the Book of 
Daniel. Jesus, again, had said: “If a man 
keep my word, he shall never see death.” 
And by a kind of short cut to the conclusion 
thus laid down, Christians constructed their 
fairy-tale of the second advent, the resur- 
rection of the body, the New Jerusalem. But 
instead of fairy-tales, let us begin, at least, 
with certainties. 

And a certainty is the sense of life, of 
being truly alive, which accompanies right- 
eousness. If this experimental sense does 
not rise to be stronger in us, does not rise 
to the sense of being inextinguishable, that 
is probably because our experience of right- 
eousness is really so very small. Here, there- 
fore, we may well permit ourselves to trust 
Jesus, whose practice and intuition, both of 
them, went, in these matters, so far deeper 
than ours. At any rate, we have in our ex- 
perience this strong sense of life from right- 
eousness to start with; capable of being 
developed, apparently, by progress in right- 
eousness into something immeasurably 
stronger. Here is the true basis for all religious 
aspiration after immortality. And it is an 
experimental basis; and therefore, as to 
grandeur, it is again, when compared with 
the popular Aberglaube, grand with all the 
superior grandeur, on a subject of the high- 
est seriousness, of reality over fantasy. 


CCCXXXVII—The Test of Eternal Life is 
declared to be the glad Service of others. 


ARVEL not, brethren, if the world 
More you. We know that we have 

passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. He that loveth not 
abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer: and ye know that no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him. 
Hereby know we love, in that we lay down 
our lives one for another. But whoso hath 


the world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother 
ae 
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in need, and shutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide 
in him? 

My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither with the tongue; but in deed and 
truth. Hereby shall we know that we are of 
the truth, and shall assure our hearts before 
him, whereinsoever our heart condemn us; 
because God is greater than our heart, and 
knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart 
condemn us not, we have boldness toward 
God; and whatsoever we ask, we receive of 
him, because we keep his commandments, 
and do the things that are pleasing in his 
sight. And this is his commandment, that we 
should love one another. And he that keepeth 
his commandments abideth in God, and God 
in him. 

Beloved, love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is in the world, the lust of 
the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the 
vainglory of life, is not of the Father, but is 
of the world. And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof: but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever. 


CCCXXXVIII—Ruskin believed that the fol- 
lowing Appeal would powerfully move to 
Fustice and Mercy those Men who bad no 
Faith in Immortality or a Supernatural 
Providence. 


EAR me, you dying men, who will 
He: be: deat: tor ever. For these 

others, at your right hand and your 
left, who look forward to a state of infinite 
existence, in which all their errors will be 
overruled, and all their faults forgiven; 
for these, who, stained and blackened in the 
battle-smoke of mortality, have but to dip 
themselves for an instant in the font of 
death, and to rise renewed of plumage, as a 
dove that is covered with silver, and her 
feathers like gold;—for these, indeed, it 
may be permissible to waste their numbered 
moments, through faith in a future of in- 
numerable hours; to these, in their weakness, 
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it may be conceded that they should tamper 
with sin, which can only bring forth fruit 
of righteousness, and profit by the iniquity 
which, one day, will be remembered no 
more. In them, it may be no sign of hardness 
of heart to neglect the poor, over whom 
they know their Master is watching; and to 
leave those to perish temporarily, who can- 
not perish eternally. 

But for you there is no such hope, and 
therefore no such excuse. This fate, which 
you ordain for the wretched, you believe 
to be all their inheritance; you may crush 
them, before the moth, and they will never 
rise to rebuke you;—their breath, which 
fails for lack of food, once expiring, will 
never be recalled to whisper against you a 
word of accusing;—they and you, as you 
think, shall lie down together in the dust, 
and the worms cover you;—and for them 
there shall be no consolation, and on you no 
vengeance,—only the question murmured 
above your grave: ‘‘ Who shall repay him 
what he hath done? ” 

Is it therefore easier for you, in your 
heart, to inflict the sorrow for which there is 
no remedy? Will you take, wantonly, this 


‘little all of his life from your poor brother, 


and make his brief hours long to him with 
pain? Will you be more prompt to the in- 
justice which can never be redressed; and 
more niggardly of the mercy which you can 
bestow but once, and which, refusing, you 
refuse for ever? If your life were but a 
fever fit—the madness of a night, whose 
follies were all to be forgotten in the dawn— 
it might matter little how you fretted away 
the sickly hours, what toys you snatched at: 
or let fall; what visions you followed, wist- 
fully, with the deceived eyes of sleepless 
frenzy. 

Is the earth only a hospital? Are health 
and heaven to come? Then play, if you care 
to play, on the floor of the hospital dens. 
Knit its straw into what crowns please you; 
gather the dust of it for treasure, and die 
rich in that, though clutching at the black 
motes in the air with your dying hands;— 


and yet, it may be well with you. But if this 
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life be no dream, and the world no hospital, 
but your palace-inheritance;—if all the peace 
and power and joy you can ever win, must 
be won now, and all fruit of victory gathered 
here, or never;—will you still, throughout 
the puny totality of your life, weary your- 
selves in the fire for vanity? If there is no 
rest which remaineth for you, is there none 
you might presently take? Was this grass 
of the earth made green for your shroud 
only, not for your bed? and can you never lie 
down upon it, but only under it? 

The heathen, in their saddest hours, 
thought not so. They knew that life brought 
its contest, but they expected from it also 
the crown of all contest: no proud one! 
no jewelled circlet flaming through Heaven 
above the height of the unmerited throne! 
—only some few leaves of wild olive, cool to 
the tired brow, through a few years of peace. 
Not in war, not in wealth, not in tyranny, 
was there any happiness to be found for them 
—only in kindly peace, fruitful and free. 

The wreath was to be of wild olive, mark 
you:—the tree that grows carelessly, tufting 
the rocks with no vivid bloom, no verdure of 
branch; only with soft snow of blossom, and 
scarcely fulfilled fruit, mixed with grey 
leaf and thorn-set stem; no fastening of 
diadem for you but with such sharp embroi- 
dery! But this, such as it is, you may win, 
while yet you live; type of grey honour, and 
sweet rest. Free-heartedness, and gracious- 


ness, and undisturbed trust, and requited. 


love, and the sight of the peace of others, 
and the ministry to their pain; these, and 
the blue sky above you, and the sweet waters 
and flowers of the earth beneath, may yet 
be here your riches, untormenting and 
divine. 


CCCXXXIX—Lowell chants a Hymn in 
praise of Fune and its glad Stir and Rush 


of Life. 
O price is set on the lavish summer ; 
N June may be had by the poorest 
comer. 


And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
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‘Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays; 

Whether we look, or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instin¢t within it that reaches and towers, 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 

The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings ; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her 
nest,— 

In the nice ear of Nature, which song 1s the 
best? 


Now is the high-tide of the year, 
And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 


Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 


No matter how barren the past may have 
been, 

Tis enough for us now that the leaves are 
green; 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
swell; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help 
knowing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard 
by; 

And i? the breeze kept the good news back, 
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For other couriers we should not lack; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer’s lowing,— 
And hark! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing! 


Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how; 
Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striving; 

Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green or skies to be blue,— 
Tis the natural way of living. 


CCCXL—The World of Souls has its Seasons 
of Bloom. 


HEN in. April “the cherry trees 
spring into bloom, 
And the blossoms cluster thick 


like white butterflies on the bare 
branches, 

They all don their gay uniform together; 
not one lags behind. 

The same impulse at the same moment stirs 
the old trees in the garden, and the 
wild cherry trees in the woods across 
the road. 

The early birds and insects gather to them, 
and hail their fragrance with cheerful 
chirp and hum. 

A week later comes the time of the pear 
trees, and their life bursts forth simul- 
taneously everywhere. 

Our orchard displays its colours as at the 
word of command. 

On the far hillside we see other orchards 
aligned like battalions of infantry. 
The solitary pear tree by the door forgets 
not its duty, and signals back to the 

others. 

And now, while the pear-blossoms fall, the 
apple trees bring up their reinforce- 
ments, and their blossoms break out 
in the midst of the young green leaves. 

The apple tree in the pear orchard has made 
no mistake; it has bided its time, and 
now lets itself go with its brethren. 

What subtle, palpitating bond has drawn 
these trees together in sympathy? 
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Whence is the magnetic thrill to which 
each in its turn responds? 


The world of souls hath its seasons of bloom 
likewise. 

Nay, one of: them is even now upon us. 

Are you not conscious of the new love- 
blossom unfolding within you? 

The blossom of fellowship with man, of a 
wider, closer communion? 

Look forth on distant lands, and see on every 
hand the same delicate flower here and 
there appearing. 

We feel the same mystic bond; we yield to 
the same inexplicable thrill. 


CCCXLI—Coleridge praises Wordsworth for 
his Serenity, but maintains against him 
that Nature, which Consoles the Mind, ts 
itself the Mind’s Creation. 


O! the New-Moon winter-bright! 

[ 2x overspread with phantom light 
(With swimming phantom light o’er- 
spread 

But rimmed and circled by a silver thread): 

I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 

The coming on of rain and squally blast, © 

And oh! that even now the gust were 
swelling, 

And the slant night-shower driving loud 
and fast! 

Those sounds, which oft have raised me, 
whilst they awed, 

And sent my soul abroad, 

Might now perhaps their wonted impulse 
give, 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it 
move and live! 


A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear: 

O Wordsworth! in this wan and heartless 

mood, 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d 
All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gazing on the western sky, 
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_ And its peculiar tint of yellow green: 
And still I gaze—and with how blank an 
eye! 
And es thin clouds above, in flakes and 
ars, 
That give away their motion to the stars; 
Those stars, that glide behind them or 
between, 
Now sparkling, now bedimmed, but always 
“=SEENS 
Yon crescent Moon as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue; 
I see them all so excellently fair, 
I see, not feel how beautiful they are! 
My genial spirits fail; 
And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my 
breast? 
It were a vain endeavour, 
Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west: 
I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains 
are within. 


O Wordsworth! we receive but what we 
give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live: 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her 
shroud! 
And would we aught behold, of higher 
worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth; 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds the life and element! 


O pure of heart! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be! 
What, and wherein it doth exist. 
This light, this glory, this fair luminous 
mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power. 
Joy, blameless poet! Joy that ne’er was 
given 
II 
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Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 
Life, and Life’s efluence, cloud at once and 
shower, 
Joy, Wordsworth! is the spirit and the power 
Which, wedding Nature to us, gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 
Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous 
cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or 
sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light. 


CCCXLII—The Poet feels himself Identical 
in Mystic Meaning with the Sea. 


ELL me, O Sea, thy secret; speak to 
me, soul to soul: 


I hear the boom of thy billows; I see 
them surge and roll: 
There is something that they are saying as 
they break on the foaming beach; 
Something that they would tell me if I 
could but learn their speech. 


They come like a trampling army from some 
fateful far-off land: 

They storm with unwearied onsets the 
ramparts of rock and sand: 

Wave after wave, they perish. Is their 
travail void and vain? 

What realm do they strive to conquer? 
What crown do they strive to gain? 


Afar in the misty distance, where gloom like 
ghostly shapes, 

Out of the clouds that haunt them, the 
giant headland capes, 

As I trace the land’s dim outline by the 
fringe of thy foaming snow, 

I think, do the dark cliffs listen to the surf 
that breaks below? 


I have seen thee, O Sea, in summer, when 


thy waves were all asleep, 
And the blue of the sky above thee was 
matched by thine azure deep: 
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What spell had bound thy waters? What 
charm had hushed their strife? 

What dream, what vision of glory, had 
tranced thy mighty life? 


And in the wintry season, O dark tempestuous 
Sea! 

When storm-clouds hid the heavens, and the 
wild winds wandered free— 

I have seen thy terrible surges scourging 
the streaming reefs, 

And caught in their echoed thunder the 
plaint of thy voiceless griefs. 


On gusty days, far inland, borne by the 
rushing blast, 

The flakes of thy foam have met me, and 
kissed me as they passed: 

And as I drank enraptured the breath of the 
spraying brine, 

Thy mystic message thrilled me, but I 
could not make it mine. 


When the sun is slowly sinking, and the 
world grows wildly bright, 
And sea and sky are mingled in a 
crimson light, 

Vainly my soul has striven, through the 
gates of the glowing West, 

To win the golden shore-line of thine 
“ Islands of the Blest.” 


mist of 


Or when, full-orbed and lustrous, the moon 
is throned on high, 

And paths of gleaming silver across thy 
ripples lie, 

Though soft as a dying Zephyr the breeze of 
midnight blows, 

More passionate far than passion is thy deep 
divine repose. 


Oh, there’s a life profounder than the life 
that we deem our own: 

There are words that are never spoken, and 
thoughts that are never known; 
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And secret gusts of passion, and wild far- 
wandering dreams; 

And sudden speétral shadows, and swift 
mysterious gleams. 


What do they mean? We know not. Why do 
they come and go? 

Where is the fount that feeds them? Whence 
do their storm-winds blow? 

Vain thoughts! With cant and custom the 
world still walls us in; 


And we may not guess what passes in the 
hidden depths within. 


Yet at times, for timeless moments, there 
come to all and each 

Flashes of sudden splendour, yearnings that 
crave for speech: 

But swift as the light that dazzles is its 
cruel dark eclipse; 

And the soul’s unspoken message dies on our 
faltering lips. 


Dies! Will it ne’er be spoken? O vast, en- 
circling Sea! 

Thine is the voice eternal of the life that is 
dumb in me: 

I hear in thy surging thunder the sound of 
my soul’s unrest ; 

And thy fathomless depths of silence are the 
dream-deep life of my breast. 


Murmur, O Sea, thy message; speak to me, 
deep to deep: 

We are swept by the same fierce passions; 
we sleep the same moonlit sleep: 

For I think that thy restless waters through 
the gulfs of my life have rolled; 

And I think that my heart has suffered 


whatever thy waves have told. 


Speak to me, spirit to spirit; thou art more 
than symbol or sign; 

For thine are the very pulses of the life that 
is lost in mine: 

From afar, from the soul’s expanses, the 
winds have wafted thy breath; 

And thy murmuring surges whisper of the 
infinite deeps of death. 
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CCCXLITI—W ordsworth expresses the Rap- 
ture of Mystic Union with Nature. 


[ TOW oft, , 
In darkness, and amid the many shapes 


t Of joyless daylight; when the fretful 

stir 

Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart, 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

O sylvan Wye! Thou wanderer thro’ the 
woods, 

How often has my spirit turned to thee! 

And now with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought, 

With many recognitions, dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again; 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 

Of present pleasure, but with pleasing 
thoughts 

That in this moment there is life and food 

For future years. And so I dare to hope, 

‘Though changed, no doubt, from what I was 
when first 

I came among these hills; when like a roe 

I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 

Of the deep rivers, and the lonely streams, 

Wherever nature led: more like a man 

Flying from something that he dreads, than 
one 

Who sought the thing he loved. For nature 
then 

(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To me was all in all. I cannot paint 

What then I was. The sounding catara& 

Haunted me like a passion: the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to 
me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye.—That time is 

ast, 

And al its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 

Faint I, nor mourn nor murmur; other gifts 
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Have followed—for such loss, I would be- 
lieve, 
Abundant recompense. 


For I have learned 

To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often- 
times 

The still, sad music of Humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 

power 

To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, — 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objets of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty 
world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive; well pleased to re- 
cognize 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the 
nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and 
soul 


Of all my moral being. 


CCCXLIV—Wordsworth traces deep Spiri- 
tual Blessings to bis early Communings 
with Nature in her Loveliness. 


NCE again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty 
cliffs, 


That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion; and con- 
nect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when I again repose 

Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
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These plots of cottage-ground, these 
orchard-tufts, 

Which at this season, with their unripe 
fruits, 

Are clad in one green hue, and lose them- 
selves 

’Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 

These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows; little 


lines 

Of sportive wood run wild: these pastoral 
farms, = 

Green to the very door; and wreaths of 
smoke 


Sent up in silence, from among the trees !— 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem, 

Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his 
fire 


The hermit sits alone. 


These beauteous Forms, 

Through a long absence, have not been to 
me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye: 
But oft, in lonely rooms, and ’mid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration :—feelings, too, 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered a¢ts ~ 
Of kindness and of love. Nor less, I trust, 
To them I may have owed another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened :—that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on,— 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the 
power 

Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things. 
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CCCXLV—Verses in which the Poet prefers 
direct Illumination from the Spirit and 
from Nature to Instruction from dogmatic 
Preaching. 


NE day as I sat and suffered 
( )- long discourse upon sin, 
At the door of my heart I listened, 
And heard this speech within: 


One whisper of the Holy Ghost 
Out-weighs for me a thousand tomes; 
And I must heed that private word, 
Not Plato’s, Swedenborg’s, nor Rome’s. 


The voice of beauty and of power 
Which came to the beloved John, 
In age upon his lonely isle, 
That voice I will obey, or none. 


Let not tradition fill my ears 
With prate of evil and of good, 

Nor superstition cloak my sight 
Of beauty with a bigot’s hood. 


Give me the freedom of the earth, 
The leisure of the light and air, 

That this enduring soul some part 
Of their serenity may share! 


The word that lifts the purple shaft 
Of crocus and of hyacinth 

Is more to me than platitudes 
Rethundering from groin and plinth. 


And at the first clear, careless strain 
Poured from a woodbird’s silver throat, | 
I have forgotten all the lore 
The preacher bade me get by rote. 


Beyond the shadow of the porch 
I hear the wind among the trees, 
The river babbling in the cove, 
And that great sound that is the sea’s. 


Let me have brook and flower and bird 
For counsellors, that I may learn 

The very accent of their tongue, 
And its least syllable discern. 
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For I, my brother, so would live 
That I may keep the elder law 
Of beauty and of certitude, 
Of daring love and blameless awe. 


CCCXLVI—St Augustine and Monica, his 
Mother, shortly before her Death, are lifted 
up in a Rapture of Mystic Union, beyond 
Space, and beyond their own Minds, into 
the joy of Divine Intuition. 

HE day now approaching whereon she 

was to depart this life (which day thou 

well knewest, we knew not), it came to 
pass (thyself, as I believe, by thy secret ways 
so ordering it) that she and I stood alone, 
leaning in a certain window, which looked 
into the garden of the house where we now 
lay, at Ostia; where, removed from the din 
of men, we were recruiting from the fatigues 
of a long journey, for the voyage. 

We were discoursing then together, 
alone, very sweetly; and forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, we were 
inquiring between ourselves in the presence 
of the truth, which thou art, of what sort 
the eternal life of the saints was to be, which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man. But yet 
unsatisfied, we gasped with the mouth of 
our heart, after those heavenly streams of 
thy fountain, the fountain of life, which is 
with thee; that, being bedewed thence ac- 
cording to our capacity, we might in some 
sort meditate upon so high a mystery. 

And when our discourse was brought to 
that point, that we perceived the very highest 


delight of the earthly senses, in the very. 


purest material light, was, in respect of the 
sweetness of that heavenly life, not only not 
worthy of comparison, but not even of 
mention; we, raising up ourselves with a 
more glowing affeCtion towards the “ Self- 
same,” did by degrees pass through all 
things bodily, even the very heaven, whence 
sun and moon and stars shine upon the earth; 
yea, we were soaring higher yet, by inward 
musing, and discourse, and admiring of thy 
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works; and we came to our own minds, and 
went beyond them, that we might arrive at 
that region of never-failing plenty, where 
thou feedest Israel for ever with the food of 
truth, and where life is the very Wisdom by 
whom all these things are made, both what 
have been, and what shall be. 

And while we were discoursing and 
panting after her, we slightly touched on 
her with the whole effect of our heart; and 
we sighed, and there we left bound the first 
fruits of the Spirit; and returned to vocal 
expressions of our mouth, where the word 
spoken has beginning and end. 

We were saying to ourselves then: If 
the tumult of the flesh were hushed, having 
only roused our ears to him who made them, 
and he alone should then speak, not by them, 
but by himself, that we might hear his word, 
not through any tongue of flesh, nor angel’s 
voice, nor sound of thunder, nor in the dark 
riddle of a similitude, but might hear him 
whom in these things we love, might hear 
his very self without these (as we two now 
strained ourselves to hear, and in swift 
thought touched on that eternal wisdom, 
which abideth over all) ;—could this be con- 
tinued on, and other visions of kind far 
unlike be withdrawn, and this one should 
ravish, and absorb, and wrap up its beholder 
amid these inward joys, so that life might 
be for ever like that one moment of intui- 
tion which now we sighed after; were not 
this the “‘ Enter into thy Master’s joy ”’? 

Such things was I speaking; and even if 
not in this very manner, and these same 
words, yet, Lord, thou knowest, that in 
that day when we were speaking of these 
things, and this world with all its delights 
became, as we spake, contemptible to us, 
my mother said, “ Son, for mine own part 
I have no further delight in anything in 
this life. What I do here any longer, and to 
what end I am here, I know not, now that 
my hopes in this world are accomplished. 
One thing there was, for which I desired to 
linger for a while in this life, that I might 
see thee a Catholic Christian before I died. 
My God hath done this for me more 
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abundantly, in that now I see thee despising 
earthly happiness, and become his servant. 
What do I here? ” 

What answer I made her unto these 
things, I remember not. For scarce five days 
after, or not much more, she fell sick of a 
fever; and in that sickness one day she fell 
into a swoon, and was for a while withdrawn 
from these visible things. We hastened round 
her; but she was soon brought back to her 
senses; and looking on me and my brother 
standing by her, said to us inquiringly, 
“‘ Where was I?” And then looking fixedly 
on us, who were amazed with grief, she said: 
“ Here shall you bury your mother.” I held 
my peace, and refrained weeping; but my 
brother spake something, wishing for her, 
as the happier lot, that she might die, not 
in a strange place, but in her own land. 
Whereat, with anxious look, checking him 
with her eyes, because he still savoured such 
things, and then looking upon me, “ Be- 
hold,” saith she, “‘ what he saith ”: and soon 
after to us both, ‘‘ Lay this body anywhere; 
let not the care for that anyway disquiet 
you: this only I request, that you would 
remember me at the Lord’s altar, wherever 


you be.” 


CCCXLVII—Carlyle declares that if we ex- 
pect nothing from the Universe we shall 
experience no Disappointment; that Man 
can do without Happiness, and thereby 
attain to Blessedness. 


AN’S unhappiness comes of his great- 
M ness; it is because there is an infinite 

in him, which with all his cunning he 
cannot quite bury under the finite. Will the 
whole finance Ministers and upholsterers and 
confeCtioners of modern Europe undertake, 
in joint-stock company, to make one shoe- 
black happy? They cannot accomplish it, 
above an hour or two; for the shoeblack also 
has a soul quite other than his stomach: and 
would require, if you consider it, for his 
permanent satisfaction and saturation, simply 
this allotment, no more and no less: God’s 
infinite universe altogether to himself, there- 
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in to enjoy infinity, and fill every wish as fast. 
as it arose. 

Oceans of Hochheimer, a throat like that 
of- Ophiuchus—speak not of them; to the 
infinite shoeblack they are as nothing. No 
sooner is your ocean filled, than he grumbles 
that it might have been of better vintage. 
Try him with half of a universe, of an 
omnipotence, he sets to quarrelling with the 
proprietor of the other half, and declares 
himself the most maltreated of men. Always 
there is a black spot in our sunshine: it is even, 
as I said, the Shadow of ourselves. 

But the whim we have of happiness is 
somewhat thus. By certain valuations and 
averages of our own striking, we come upon 
some sort of average terrestrial lot; this we 
fancy belongs to us by nature, and of 
indefeasible right. It is simple payment of 
our wages, of our deserts; requires neither 
thanks nor complaint: only such overplus as 
there may be do we account happiness; any 
deficit, again, is misery. Now consider that we 
have the valuation of our own deserts our- 
selves, and what a fund of self-conceit there 
is in each of us! Do you wonder that the 
balance should so often dip the wrong way, 
and many cry: See there, what a payment! 
was ever worthy gentleman so used? 

I tell thee it all comes of thy vanity; of 
what thou fanciest those same deserts of 
thine to be. Fancy that thou deservest to be 
hanged (as is most likely), thou wilt feel it 
happiness to be only shot: fancy that thou 
deservest to be hanged in a hair-halter, it 
will be a luxury to die in hemp. 

So true it is what I then said, that the 
fraction of life can be increased in value not 
so much by increasing your Numerator as by 
lessening your Denominator. Nay, unless my 
algebra deceive me, unity itself divided by 
zero will give infinity. Make thy claim of 
wages zero, then; thou hast the world under 
thy feet. Well did the wisest of our time 
write: “It is only with renunciation that 
life, properly speaking, can be said to begin.” 

I asked myself: What is this that ever 
since earliest years thou hast been fretting 
and fuming, and lamenting and_ self- 
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tormenting, on account of? Say it in a word: 
is it not because thou art not happy? Because 
the thou (sweet gentleman!) is not sufficiently 
honoured, nourished, soft-bedded, and loy- 
ingly cared for? Foolish soul! What aét of 
legislature was there that thou shouldst be 
happy? A little while ago thou hadst no right 
to be at all. What if thou wert born and 
predestined not to be happy, but to be 
unhappy! Art thou nothing other than a 
vulture, then, that fliest through the uni- 
verse seeking after somewhat to eat; and 
shrieking dolefully because carrion enough is 
not given thee? 

There is in man a higher than love of 
happiness. He can do without happiness, and 
instead thereof find blessedness! 

This is the Everlasting Yea, wherein all 
contradiction is solved; wherein whoso walks 
and works, it is well with him. 


CCCXLVIII—Because Man’s Greatness comes 
from within his own Spirit, every Barrier 
to the Development of all Mankind must 
be removed. The actual Condition of 
Humanity is but a prophetic hint of what 
Humanity may become. 


RUTH is within ourselves; it takes no 
| rise 
From outward things, whate’er you 

may believe. 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where truth abides in fullness; and around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 

This perfect, clear perception—which is 
truth. 

A baffling and perverted carnal mesh 

Blinds it, and makes all error: and, to know 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendour may 
escape, 

Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without. Watch narrowly 

The demonstration of a truth, its birth, _ 

And you trace back the effluence to its spring 

And source within us; where broods radiance 
vast, 

To be elicited ray by ray, as chance 
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Shall favour: chance—for hitherto your sage, 

Even as he knows not how those beams are 
born, 

As little knows he what unlocks their fount. 

And men have oft grown old among their 
books 

To die, case-hardened in their ignorance, 

Whose careless youth had promised what long 
years 

Of unremitted labour ne’er performed: 

While, contrary, it has chanced some idle day 

To autumn loiterers just as fancy-free 

As the midges in the sun, gives birth at last 

To truth—produced mysteriously as cape 

Of cloud grown out of the invisible air. 

Hence, may not truth be lodged alike in all, 

The lowest as the highest?—some slight film 

The interposing bar which binds a soul 

And makes the idiot, just as makes the sage 

Some film removed, the happy outlet whence 

Truth issues proudly? See this soul of ours! 

How it strives weakly in the child, is loosed 

In manhood, clogged by sickness, back 
compelled 

By age and waste, set free at last by death: 

Why is it, flesh enthrals it or enthrones? 

What is this flesh we have to penetrate? 

Oh, not alone when life flows still, do truth 

And power emerge, but also when strange 
chance 

Ruffles its current; in unused conjuncture, 

When sickness breaks the body—hunger, 

“watching, 

Excess, or languor—oftenest death’s 
approach, 

Peril, deep joy, or woe. One man shall crawl 

Through life, surrounded with all stirring 
things, 

Unmoved—and he goes mad: and from the 
wreck 

Of what he was, by his wild talk alone, 

You first colle&t how great a spirit he hid. 

Therefore, set free the soul alike in all, 

Discovering the true laws by which the flesh 

Accloys the spirit! We may not be doomed 

To cope with seraphs, but at least the rest 

Shall cope with us. Make no more giants, 
God, 


But elevate the race at once! We ask 
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To put forth just our strength, our human 
strength, 

All starting fairly, all equipped alike, 

Gifted alike, all eagle-eyed, true-hearted— 

See if we cannot beat thine angels yet! 


CCCXLIX—Life only Avails, not the Having 
Lived. 


AN is timid and apologetic; he is no 
Mex: upright; he dares not say 

“TI think,” “ I am,” but quotes some 
saint or sage. He is ashamed before the blade 
of grass or the blowing rose. These roses 
under my window make no reference to 
former roses or to better ones; they are 
for what they are. There4s no time to them. 
There is simply the rose; it is perfect in 
every moment of its existence. Before a 
leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; in the 
full-blown flower there is no more; in the 
leafless root there is no less. Its nature is 
satisfied and it satisfies nature in all moments 
alike. But mag postpones or remembers; he 
does not live in the present, but with re- 
verted eye laments the past, or, heedless of 
the riches that surround him, stands on tip- 
toe to foresee the future. He cannot be happy 
and strong until he too lives with nature in 
the present, above time. 

This should be plain enough. Yet see 
what strong intelle€ts dare not yet hear God 
himself unless he speak the phraseology of I 
know not what David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. 
We shall not always set so great a price on a 
few texts, on a few lives. We are like children 
who repeat by rote the sentences of gran- 
dames and tutors, and, as they grow older, 
of the men of talents and character they 
chance to see,—painfully recollecting the 
exact words they spoke; afterwards, when 
they come into the point of view which those 
had who uttered these sayings, they under- 
stand them and are willing to let the words 
go; for at any time they can use words as 
good when occasion comes. 
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If we live truly, we shall see truly. It 
is as easy for the strong man to be strong, as 
it is for the weak to be weak. When we have 
new perceptions, we shall gladly disburden 
the memory of its hoarded treasures as old 
rubbish. When good is near you, when you 
have life in yourself, it is not by any known or 
accustomed way; you shall not discern the 
footprints of any other; you shall not see 
the face of man; you shall not hear any 
name; the way, the thought, the good, 
shall be wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude example and experience. You take 
the way from man, not to man. All persons 
that ever existed are its forgotten ministers. 
Fear and hope are alike beneath it. There is 
somewhat low even in hope. In the hour of 
vision there is nothing that can be called 
gratitude, nor properly joy. The soul, 
raised over passion, beholds identity and 
eternal causation, perceives the self-exis- 
tence of Truth and Right, and calms itself 
with knowing that all things go well. 

Life only avails, not the having lived. 
Power ceases in the instant of response; it 
resides in the moment of transition from a 
past to a new state, in the shooting of the 
gulf, in the darting to an aim. This one faét 
the world hates, that the soul becomes ; for 
that for ever degrades the past, turns all 
riches to poverty, all reputation to a shame, 
confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves 
Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why, then, 
do we prate of self-reliance? Inasmuch as the 
soul is present, there will be power not con- 
fident but agent. To talk of reliance is a poor 
external way of speaking. Speak rather of that 
which relies because it works and is. 

Let us stun.and astonish the intruding 
rabble of men and books and institutions, 
by a simple declaration of the divine fa@. 
Bid the invaders take the shoes from off their 
feet, for God is here within. Let our sim- 
plicity judge them, and our docility to our 
own law demonstrate the poverty of nature 
and fortune beside our native riches. 


BOOK X-—Salvation from Suffering 


CCCL—Brand protests against the Shifting Ernar: 


of the Task of Human Salvation on to the 


Shoulders of Fesus Christ. 


EINar: 
; You are 
A priest? 


Branp (smiling): 
A mission preacher, say. 
I wander like the woodland hare, 
And where I am, my home is there. 


EINarR: 
And whither is your last resort? 


Branp: 
...2am toa burial ground. 


AGNES: 
A burial. 


EINar: 


You? Why, who is dead? 


BRAND: 


The God who was your God, you said. 


Acnes (shrinking back): 
Come, Einar! 


EInar: 
Brand! 


Branp: 
With cerements wound, 
The God of each mechanic slave, 
Of each dull drudger shall be laid 
By broad day in his open grave. 
End of the matter must be made; 
And high time is it you should know 
He ail’d a thousand years ago. 
<ccl] 


Brand, you are ill! 


Branp: 
No, sound and fresh 
As juniper and mountain-pine! 
It is our age whose pining flesh 
Craves burial at these hands of mine. 
Ye will but laugh and love and play, 
A little doctrine take on trust, 
And all the bitter burden thrust 
On one who came, ye have been told, 
And from your shoulders took away 
Your great transgressions manifold. 
He bore for you the cross, the lance— 
Ye therefore have full leave to dance; 
Dance then,—but where your dancing 
ends 
Is quite another thing, my friends! 


EINAR: 
Ah, I perceive, the latest cry, 
That folks are so much taken by. 
You come of the new brood, who hold 
That life is only gilded mould, 
And with God’s penal fires and flashes 
Hound all the world to sack and ashes. 


BRAND: 
No, I am no “ Evangelist,” 
I speak not as the Church’s priest ; 
That I’ma Christian even, I doubt; 
That I’ma man, though, I know well, 
And that I see the cancer fell 
That eats our country’s marrow out. 


Ernar (smiling): 
I never heard, I must confess, 
Our country taxed with being given 
To worldly pleasure in excess! 
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BRAND: 


No, by delight no breast is riven ;— 

Were it but so, the ill were less! 

Be passion’s slave, be pleasure’s thrall,— 

Be not to-day, to-morrow, one, 

Another when a year is gone; 

Be what you are with all your heart, 

And not be pieces and in part. 

The Bacchant’s clear, defined, complete; 

The sot, his sordid counterfeit ; 

Silenus charms, but all his graces 

The drunkard’s parody debases. 

Traverse the land from beach to beach, 

Try every man in heart and soul, 

You’ll find he has no virtue whole, 

But just a little grain of each. 

A little pious in the pew, 

A little grave,—his father’s way,— 

Over the cup a little gay,— 

It was his father’s fashion too! 

A little warm when glasses clash, 

And stormy cheer and song go round 

For the small Folk, rock-willed,. rock- 
bound, 

That never stood the scourge and lash. 

A little free in promise-making; 

And then, when vows in liquor will’d 

Must be in mortal stress fulfill’d, 

A little fine in promise-breaking. 

Yet, as I say, all fragments still— 

His faults, his merits, fragments all, 

Partial in good, partial in ill, 

Partial in great things and in small;— 

But here’s the grief—that, worst or best, 

Each fragment of him wrecks the rest! 


EINAR: 


Scoffing’s an easy task: it were 
A nobler policy to spare— 


BRAND: 


Perhaps, if it were wholesome too. 


EINAR: 


Well, well, the indictment I endorse 
With all my heart; but can’t divine 
What in the world it has to do 

With Him, the God you count a corse, 
Whom yet I still acknowledge mine. 
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My genial friend, your gift is art ;— 
Show me the God you have averr’d. 
Him you have painted, I have heard, 
And touch’d the honest people’s heart. 
Old is he haply; am I right? 


EINAR: 


Well, yes— 


Branp: 


Of course, and doubtless, white? 
Hairs straggling on a reverend head, 
A beard of ice or silver-thread ; 
Kindly, yet stern enough to fright 
A pack of children in the night? 
I will not ask you, if your God 
With fireside slippers you have shod; 
But ’twere a pity, without doubt, 
To leave skull-cap and glasses out. 


Ernar (angrily): 


What do you mean? 


Brann: 


I do not flout; 
Just so he looks in form and face, 
The household idol of our race. 
As Catholics make of the Redeemer 
A baby at the breast, so ye 
Make God a dotard and a dreamer, 
Verging on second infancy. 
And as the Pope on Peter’s throne 
Calls little but his keys his own, 
So to the Church you would confine 
The world-wide realm of the divine; 
*Twixt Life and Do€trine set a sea, 
Nowise concern yourselves to be; 
Bliss for your souls ye would receive, 
Not utterly and wholly live. 
Ye need, such feebleness to brook, 
A God who'll through his fingers look, 
Who, like yourselves, is hoary grown, 
And keeps a cap for his bald crown. 
Mine is another kind of God! 
Mine is a storm, where thine’s a lull, 
Implacable where thine’s a clod, 
All-loving there, where thine is dull: 
And He is young, like Hercules— 
No hoary sipper of life’s lees! . 
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His voice rang through the dazzled night 
When He, within the burning wood, 

By Moses upon Horeb’s height 

As by a pigmy’s pigmy stood. 

In Gibeon’s vale he stay’d the sun, 

And wonders without end has done, 

And wonders without end would do, 
Were not the age grown sick,—like you! 


Einar (smiling faintly) : 
And now the age shall be made whole? 


Branp: 
It shall, I say, and that as sure 
As that I came to earth to cure 
The sapping fester of its soul. 


Ernar (shaking his head): 
Ere yet the radiant torchlight blazes, 
Throw not the taper to the ground! 
Nor blot the antiquated phrases 
Before the great new words be found! 


Branp: 
Nothing that’s new do I demand; 
For Everlasting Right I stand. 
It is not for a Church I cry, 
It is not dogmas I defend; 
Day dawn’d on both, and, possibly, 
Day may on both of them descend. 
What’s made has “‘ Finis ”’ for its brand; 
Of moth and worm it feels the flaw, 
And then, by nature and by law, 
Is for an embryo thrust aside. 
But there is one that shall abide;— 
The Spirit that was never born, 
That in the world’s fresh gladsome morn 
Was rescued when it seemed forlorn, 
That built with valiant faith a road 
Whereby from Flesh it climb’d to God. 
Now but in shreds and scraps is dealt 
The Spirit we have faintly felt; 
But from these scraps and from these 

shreds, 

These headless hands and handless heads, 
These torso-stumps of soul and thought, 
A Man complete and whole shall grow, 
And God His glorious child shall know, 
His heir, the Adam that He wrought! 
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CCCLI—The Eastern Method of overcoming 
Evil 1s by Resignation and Submission; the 
Western, by active Social Opposition to 1t, 
and by arming the Good with all the Powers 
of Law and Public Opinion. 


HEN Prince Gautama passed from 
\ x his palace into the world, he became 
suddenly impressed by the realities 
of disease and decay, old age and death, to 
which all flesh is heir. His imagination 
penetrated, in a single moment of inspiration, 
to the heart of things, and what he found he 
accepted. Recognizing and submitting to 
suffering and sorrow as bound up with life, 
he patiently sought a way of escape for 
mankind, and found it in a revolution of the 
soul, through which man might put himself 
beyond life’s passions. His do¢trine was that 
if the outlook of the soul were changed, 
everything would be changed thereby. Such 
was his message to mankind. 

Our Western way is different. Distressed 
by the miseries of existence, by the horrors of 
disease, the breakdown of old age and the 
pressure of death (just as he was), we appoint 
Royal Commissions, we form associations, we 
conduct inquiries, we collect evidence, we 
enact fresh laws, we stimulate discontent and 
denounce wrongdoers; and the very last 
thing that would occur to any one of us 
would be to go forth into the wilderness, to 
spend years in hunger and patient meditation 
on the innermost spiritual structure of a 
woeful world, and seek in this way solace for 
the troubles of mankind. The Eastern method 
is to transfer the struggle of life from the 
arena of the world to that of the soul, and 
quell it there; the Western, to drown the 
tumult of the soul in action. Their ideal is a 
passionless Nirvana of individual extin¢tion, 
while we accept life as an incessant struggle 
with evil, a combat which, even if success 
seems hopeless, must still be maintained. 

What religion has to offer, in the West 
as in the East, is a revolution of the soul; a 
change within, which will itself change every- 
thing; but which, instead of ending life’s 
activities, renders them, with the heightening 
of conscience, even more acute and perhaps 
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more complicated. There arises contest 
within contest; with ourselves and with our 
own passions; with others and with their 
passions; and each effort made has its fore- 
runner and its sequel. Like wrestlers, we 
strive wrist to wrist before the decisive throw. 
And no throw is final. Fresh adversaries 
spring up. Our emotions and passions prove 
the dragons’ teeth of the fable. The very idea 
of repose is banished to another life. In this 
one we do not desire it. 


CCCLII—Coleridge, fired by intuitive Sym- 
pathy, presents in poetic Vision the Evil 
Lot which Society’s Selfishness entails upon 
the Poor, and the inevitable Calamities 
which must ensue unless Nations are re- 
organized on a Basis of Fraternal Fustice. 


AR removed from all that glads the 

escose 
From all that softens or ennobles man, 

The wretched many! Bent beneath their 
loads, 

They gape at pageant power, nor recognize 

Their cots’ transmuted plunder! from the 
tree 

Of knowledge, ere the vernal sap had risen, 

Rudely disbranched! Evil society! 

Fitliest depictured by some sun-scorched 
waste, 

Where oft majestic thro’ the tainted noon 

The simoom sails, before whose purple pomp 

Who falls not prostrate dies! and where, by 
night, 

Fast by each precious fountain on green herbs 

The lion couches; or hyena dips 

Deep in the lucid stream his gore-stained 
jaws; 

Or serpent plants his vast moon-glittering 
bulk, 

Caught in whose monstrous twine behemoth 
yells, 

His bones loud-crashing! 


O ye numberless, 
Ye, whom oppression’s ruffian gluttony 
Drives from the feast of life! O thou poor 
wretch, 
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Who, nursed in darkness and made wild by 


want, 

Roamest for prey, yea, thy unnatural hand 

Dost lift to deeds of blood! O pale-eyed 
form, 

The victim of seduction, doomed to know 

Nights of pollution, days of blasphemy; 

Who in thy orgies with loathed wassailers 

Must gaily laugh, while thy remembered 
home 

Gnaws like a viper at thy secret heart! 

O agéd .women! ye who weekly catch 

The morsel tost by law-forced charity, 

And die so slowly that none call it murder! 

O loathly suppliants! ye that unreceived 

Totter heart-broken from the closing gates 

Of the full lazar-house; or, gazing, stand 

Sick with despair! O ye to glory’s field 

Forced or ensnared, who, as ye gasp in death, 

Bleed with new wounds beneath the vulture’s 
beak! 

O thou poor widow, who in dreams dost view 

Thy husband’s mangled corse, and from 
short doze 

Start’st with a shriek; or in thy half- 
thatched cot, 

Waked by the wintry night-storm, wet and 
cold, 

Cower’st o’er thy screaming baby! Rest 
awhile, : 

Children of wretchedness! more groans must 
rise, 

More blood must stream, or ere your wrongs 
be full. 

Yet is the day of retribution nigh: 

The Lamb of God hath opened the fifth seal: 

And upward rush on swiftest wing of fire 

Th’ innumerable multitude of wrongs 

By man on man inflicted! Rest awhile, 

Children of wretchedness! the hour is nigh, 

And lo! thé great, the rich, the mighty men, 

The kings and the chief captains of the 
world, 

With all that, fixed on high like stars of 
heaven, 

Shot baleful influence, shall be cast to earth, 

Vile and down-trodden, as the untimely 
fruit 

Shook from the fig-tree by a sudden storm. 
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Ev’n now the storm begins: each gentle 
name, 

Faith and meek piety, with fearful joy 

Tremble far off—for lo! the giant frenzy, 

Uprooting empires with his whirlwind arm, 

Mocketh high Heaven: burst hideous from 
the cell 

Where the old hag, unconquerable, huge, 

Creation’s eyeless drudge, black ruin, sits 

Nursing th’ impatient earthquake. 


O return, 
Pure faith! meek piety! The abhorréd form 
Whose scarlet robe was stiff with earthly 
pomp, 
Who drank iniquity in cups of gold, 
Whose names were many and all blasphemous, 
Hath met the horrible judgment! 


Return, pure faith! return, meek piety! 
The kingdoms of the world are yours. 


CCCLIII—Ruskin rebukes the Self-Righteous- 
ness and Blindness of those Letsured 
Persons who refuse Leisure to the Working 
Classes, lest 1t should be abused by them. 


IFE;—including all its powers of love, 
| of joy, and of admiration! That country 


is the richest which nourishes the grea- 
test number of noble and happy human 
beings; that man is richest who, having per- 
fected the functions of his own life to the 
utmost, has also the widest helpful influence, 
both: personal and by means of his posses- 
sions, over the lives of others. ‘‘ The greatest 
number of human beings noble and happy ” 
—but is the nobleness consistent with the 
number? Yes; not only consistent with it, 
but essential to it. 

In all the ranges of human thought, I 
know none so melancholy as the speculations 
of political economists on the Population 
Question. It is proposed to better the con- 
dition of the labourer by giving him higher 
wages. ‘‘ Nay,” says the economist; “if you 
raise his wages, he will either people down 
to the same point of misery at which you 
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found him, or drink your wages away.” 
He will—I know it. Who gave him this 
will? 

Suppose it were your own son of whom 
you spoke, declaring to me that you dared 
not take him into your firm, nor even give 
him his just labourer’s wages, because if you 
did he would die of drunkenness, and leave 
half a score of children to the parish. « Who 
gave your son these dispositions? ” I should 
inquire. “‘ Has he them by inheritance or by 
education? By one or other they must come; 
and, as in him, so also in the poor. Either 
these poor are of a race essentially different 
from ours, and unredeemable (which, however 
often implied, I have heard none yet openly 
say), or else by such care as we have our- 
selves received we may make them sober and 
continent as ourselves—wise and dispas- 
slonate as we are—models, arduous of imi- 
tation.” “ But,” it is answered, “‘ they cannot 
receive education.’ Why not? 

Only a few days since I had a letter from 
the wife of a village rector, a man of com- 
mon sense and kindness, who was greatly 
troubled in his mind because it was precisely 
the men who got highest wages in summer 
that came destitute to his door in the 
winter. Destitute and of riotous temper: for 
their method of spending wages in their 
period of prosperity was by sitting two days a 
week in the tavern parlour, ladling port-wine 
not out of bowls, but out of buckets. Well, 
gentlemen, who taught them that method 
of festivity? 

Thirty years ago I, a most inexperienced 
freshman, went to my first college supper. 
At the head of the table sat a nobleman of 
high promise and of admirable powers, since 
dead of palsy; there also we had in the midst 
of us, not buckets indeed, but bowls as large 
as buckets; there also we helped ourselves 
with ladles. There (for this beginning of 
college education was compulsory) I, choosing 
ladlefuls of punch instead of claret, because I 
was then able to pour them unperceived into 
my waistcoat, instead of down my throat, 
stood it out to the end, and helped to carry 
four of my fellow-students—one of them the 
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son of the head of a college—head-foremost 
downstairs and home. 

Such things are no more; but the fruit 
of them remains—and will for many a day to 
come. 


CCCLIV—A Poem by Thomas Hood, which, 
when it first. appeared (in the Christmas 
Number of “ Punch,’ 1843), stirred the 
Conscience of England to Shame at the 
Poverty imposed by Employers upon work- 
ing Women. 


ITH fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread,— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “‘ Song of the Shirt ””! 


* Work—work—-work 

While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work 

Till the stars shine through the roof. 
It’s O, to bea slave 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work! 


“ Work—work—work 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work—work—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam,— 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream! 


“O men with sisters dear! 
O men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’ re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger and dirt,— 
Sowing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt! 
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“* But why do I talk of death,— 
That phantom of grisly bone? 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own,— 

It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep; 

O God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


*¢ Work—work—work! 
My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags! 

That shattered roof—and this naked floor—- 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 


For sometimes falling there! 


* Work—work—work 
From weary chime to chime! 
Work—work—work 
_ As prisoners work for crime! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band,— 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 


** Work—work—work 
In the dull December light! 
And work—work—work ' 
When the weather is warm and bright! 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the Spring. 


“Qh, but to breathe the breath _ 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet,— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet! 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“* Oh, but for one short hour,— 
A respite, however brief! 

No blessed leisure for love or hope, 
But only time for grief! 
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A little weeping would ease my heart; 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread! ” 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread,— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger and dirt; 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch— 
Would that its tone could reach the rich !— 
She sang this “‘ Song of the Shirt ””! 


CCCLV—An ancient Buddhistic Birth-Story, 
in which Buddha, moved by Compassion, 
gives his own Body to be eaten by a hungry 
Tigress. 


IM, whose beautiful praCtice of vir- 
il tues no one could imitate; Him, the 

blaze of whose glory is involved in his 
true name of the All-Knowing One; Him, 
the incomparable one, together with the Law 
and the Congregation, I venerate with bowed 
head. 

Now, below in a cavern of the mountain, 
the Buddha beheld a young tigress that could 
scarcely move from the place, her strength 
being exhausted by the labour of whelping. 
Her sunken eyes and her emaciated belly 
betokened her hunger, and she was regarding 
her own offspring as food, who, thirsting for 
the milk of her udders, had come near her, 
trusting their mother and fearless; but she 
brawled at them, as if they were strange to 
her, with prolonged harsh roarings. 

On seeing her, the Bodhisattva, though 
composed in mind, was shaken with com- 
passion by the suffering of his fellow-creature, 
as the lord of the mountains is by an earth- 
quake. It is a wonder, how the compassionate, 
be their constancy ever so evident in the 
greatest sufferings of their own, are touched 
by the grief, however small, of another! 

And his powerful pity made him utter, 
agitation made him repeat to his pupil, the 
following words manifesting his excellent 
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nature: ‘‘ My dear, my dear,” he exclaimed, 
“this animal seeks to feed on her very own 
young ones. Hunger causes her to transgress 
love’s law. 

“¢ Alas! Fie upon the ferocity of self-love, 
that makes a mother wish to make her meal 
with the bodies of her own offspring! 

““Who ought to foster the foe, whose 
name is self-love, by whom one may be 
compelled to actions like this? 

“Go, then, quickly, and look about for 
some means of appeasing her hunger, that 
she may not injure her young ones and 
herself. I too shall endeavour to avert her 
from that rash act.” The disciple promised to 
do so, and went off in search of food. Yet the 
Bodhisattva had but used a pretext to turn 
him off. He considered thus: 

“Why should I search after meat from 
the body of another, whilst the whole of my 
own body is available? Not only is the getting 
of the meat in itself a matter of chance, but I 
should also lose the opportunity of doing my 
duty. This body being brute, frail, pithless, 
ungrateful, always impure, and a source of 
suffering, he is not wise who should not 
rejoice at its being spent for the benefit of 
another. 

“Therefore, I will kill my miserable body 
by casting it down into the precipice, and 
with my corpse I shall preserve the tigress 
from killing her young ones and the young 
ones from dying by the teeth of their mother. 

‘‘Even more, by so doing, I set an 
example to those who long for the good of 
the world; I encourage the feeble; I rejoice 
those who understand the meaning of 
charity; I stimulate the virtuous; I cause 
disappointment to the great hosts of evil, but 
gladness to those who love the Buddha- 
virtues; I confound the people who are 
absorbed in selfishness and subdued by 
egotism and lusts; I fill with astonishment 
those who sneer at deeds of charity. I do not 
care even for supreme and everlasting bliss 
for myself, but for securing the benefit of 
others; may I at the same time gain the 
power of taking away for ever the world’s 
sorrow and imparting the world’s happiness.” 
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After so making up his mind, delighted at 
the thought that he was to destroy even his 
life for securing the benefit of others, he gave 
up his body. 

The sound of the Bodhisattva’s body 
falling down stirred the curiosity and the 
anger of the tigress. She desisted from her 
disposition of making a slaughter of her 
whelps, and cast her eyes all around. As soon 
as she perceived the lifeless body of the 
Bodhisattva, she rushed hastily upon it and 
commenced to devour it. 

But his disciple, coming back without 
meat, as he had got none, not seeing his 
teacher, looked about for him. Then he be- 
held that young tigress feeding on the lifeless 
body of the Bodhisattva. And the admiration 
of the extraordinary greatness of his perform- 
ance driving back his emotions of sorrow and 
pain, he gave a fair utterance to his venera- 
tion for his teacher’s attachment to virtue. 

‘“* Oh, how merciful the great-minded one 
was to people afflicted by distress! how 
indifferent he was to his own welfare! In 
every way, veneration be to that illustrious 
great being, of exuberant compassion, of 
boundless goodness, the refuge of all crea- 
CURES. 


CCCLVI—A Poem in which Edwin Markham 
brands the Mental-and Spiritual Injury 
done to the Labouring Class as the worst 
Outrage perpetrated by Greed, and in 
which a Day of Fudgment for the Rich is 
prophesied. 


Re by the weight of centuries, he 


leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face, 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never 
hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 
Who loosened and let down this brutal 
jaw? 
Whose was the hand that slanted back this 


brow? 
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Whose breath blew out the light within this 
brain? | 

Is this the Thing the Lord God made, and 

~ gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for 
power; . 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped 
the suns 

And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of Hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s 
blind greed— 

More filled with signs and portents for the 
soul— 

More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 

Slave of the wheel of labour, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 

The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 

Through this dread shape the suffering ages 
look; 

Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 

Through this dread shape Humanity, be- 
trayed, : 

Plundered, profaned and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World,— 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O Masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing distorted and soul- 
quenched? / 

How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 

Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O Masters, lords and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the 


world? 
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How will it be with kingdoms and with 
kings— 

With those who shaped him to the thing he 
is— 

When this dumb Terror shall reply to God, 

After the silence of the centuries? 


CCCLVII—The Quantity of a Nation’s 
Wealth can only be estimated in Relation 
to the Amount of Happy Life for All that 
1s being Created by it. 


HE circulation of wealth in a nation 

resembles that of the blood in the 

natural body. There is one quickness 
of the current which comes of cheerful 
emotion or wholesome exercise, and another 
which comes of shame or of fever. There is a 
flush of the body which is full of warmth and 
life, and another which will pass into 
- putrefaction. 

The analogy will hold down even to 
minute particulars. For as diseased local de- 
termination of the blood involves depression 
Of the general health of the system, all 
morbid local a€tion of riches will be found 
ultimately to involve a weakening of the 
resources of the body politic. 

The mode in which this is produced may 
be at once understood by examining one or 
two instances of the development of wealth 
in the simplest possible circumstances. Sup- 
pose that three men formed a little isolated 
republic, and found themselves obliged to 
separate in order to farm different pieces 
of land at some distance from each other 
along the coast—each estate furnishing a 
different kind of produce, and each more or 
less in need of the material raised on the 
other. Suppose that the third man, in order 
to save the time of all three, undertakes 
simply to superintend the transrerence of 
commodities from one farm to the other, 
on condition of receiving some sufficiently 
remunerative share of every parcel of goods 
conveyed, or of some other parcel received 
in exchange for it. If this carrier or mes- 
senger always brings to each estate from 
the other what is chiefly wanted at the 
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right time, the operations of the two farmers 
will go on prosperously, and the largest pos- 
sible result in produce or wealth will be 
attained by the little community. 

But suppose that no intercourse between 
the landowners is possible, except through 
the travelling agent, and that after a time 
this agent, watching the course of each man’s 
agriculture, keeps back the articles with 
which he has been entrusted until there 
comes a period of extreme necessity for them 
on one side or other, and then exacts in 
exchange for them all that the distressed 
farmer can spare of other kinds of produce: 
it 1s easy to see that, by ingeniously watching 
his opportunities, he might possess himself 
regularly of the greater part of the super- 
fluous produce of the two estates, and at last, 
in some year of severest trial or scarcity, 
purchase both for himself and maintain the 
former proprietors thenceforward as his 
labourers or servants. This would be a case 
of commercial wealth acquired on the 
exactest principles of modern political 
economy. 

But it is manifest in this that the wealth 
of the State, or of the three men concerned 
as a society, is collectively less than it would 
have been had the merchant been content 
with juster profit. The operations of the two 
agriculturists have been cramped to the ~ 
utmost, and the continual limitations of the 
supply of things they wanted at critical 
times, together with the failure of courage 
consequent on the prolongation of struggle 
for mere existence without any sense of per- 
manent gain, must have seriously dimin- 
ished the effective results of their labour; 
and the stores finally accumulated in the 
merchant’s hands will not in any wise be 
of equivalent value to those which, had his 
dealings been honest, would have filled at 
once the granaries of the farmers and his 
own. 

The whole question, therefore, respect- 
ing not only the advantage but even the 
quantity of national wealth, resolves itself 
finally into one of abstract justice. It is 
impossible to conclude of any given mass of 
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acquired wealth, merely by the fact of its 
existence, whether it signifies good or evil 
to the nation in the midst of which it exists. 
Some treasures are heavy with human tears, 
as an ill-stored harvest with untimely rain. 
One mass of money is the outcome of action 
which has created, another of action which 
has annihilated, ten times as much in the 
gathering of it; such and such strong hands 
have been paralyzed as if they had been 
numbed by nightshade; so many strong men’s 
courage broken, so many productive opera- 
tions hindered. That which seems to be 
wealth may, in verity, be only the gilded 
index of far-reaching ruin: a wrecker’s hand- 
ful of coin, gleaned from the beach to which 
he has beguiled an argosy; a camp-follower’s 
bundle of rags, unwrapped from the breasts 
of goodly soldiers dead; the purchase-pieces 
of potters’ fields, wherein shall be buried 
together the citizen and the stranger. 


CCCLVUI—Fesus says that thy Neighbour, 
whom thou art to love as thyself, 15 anyone, 
although of a despised Class, who shows 
thee Mercy. 


ND, behold, a certain lawyer stood 
A up, and tempted him, saying: Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 

He said unto him: What is written in the 
Law? how readest thou? 

And he answering said: Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, 
and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. 

And he said unto him: Thou hast an- 
swered right: this do, and thou shalt live. 

But the lawyer, willing to justify himself, 
said unto Jesus: And who is my neighbour? 
And Jesus answering said: 

A certain man went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded 
him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 
And by chance there came down a certain 
priest that way: and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. And likewise a 
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Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other 
side. But a certain Samaritan, as he jour- 
néyed, came where he was: and when he 
saw him, he had compassion on him, and 
went to him, and bound up his wounds,. 
pouring in oil and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him to an inn, and 
took care of him. And on the morrow, when 
he departed, he took out two pence, and 
gave them to the host, and said unto him: 
Take care of him; and whatsoever thou 
spendest more, when I come again, I will 
repay thee. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, 
was neighbour unto him that fell among 
thieves? And he said: He that showed mercy 
on him. 

Then said Jesus unto him: Go, and do 
thou likewise. ? 


CCCLIX—A Parable of Lowell’s, wherein 
Christ resents the Homage given him by 
rich Oppressors, and 1dentifies himself with 
the Poor and Downtrodden. 


AID Christ our Lord, “ I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, believe in 
Hie; 
He passed not again through the gate of birth, 
But made himself known to the children of 
earth. 


Then said the chief priests, and rulers, and 
kings, 

“* Behold, now, the Giver of all good things! 

Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 

Him who alone is mighty and great.” 


With carpets of gold the ground they spread 

Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 

And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 

They lodged him, and served him with 
kingly fare. 


Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of him; 
Andinchurch, and palace, and judgment-hall, 


He saw his own image high over all. 
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But still, wherever his steps they led, 
The.Lord in sorrow bent-down his head, 
And from under the heavy. foundation- 
ial Stones,os 2 . 

The son of # Mery) heard bitter groans, 


aa in church, Ane palace, and judgment; 
Pea oer ye 

He posted great foe Se rent the wall, 
And opened wider and yet more wide ~ 

As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 


s ‘Have ye finden as thrones aia altars, 
then, 

On the bodies and souls of iene men? 

And think ye that building shall endure, 

Which shelters the noble and crushes the 


aaa 


“With gates of silver and bars of gold. 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their F ather’ § 
fold; 

I have head the dropping of chek tears. 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


**O Lord and Master, not ours the guilt!. 
We build but as our fathers built. Se: 
Behold thine images, how they stand, __ 
Sovereign and sole, through all our land! 


** Our task is hard,—with sword and flame... 
To hold thine earth for ever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep 
Still, as‘thou leftest them, thy sheep.” 


Then Christ sought out an artisan, 

A low-browed, stunted, haggard man, 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 


These set he in the midst of them, 
And as they drew back their garment- ~hem, 


For fear of defilement, “ “Lo, here,” ou 
he, 

“ The images ye have Leia of me! ” 
KK2 
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CCCLX—A. Bitter’ but Fust Protest ‘Against 
: the Social Prejudice te luke towards 
Poor Men. re ss areches 


~*& -POOR man is the most impotent. of. 
Az: ‘Though neither blind nor lame, 
he wants those moré necessary limbs 
of life, without which legs and arms are a 
burden: He is aman unfenced and: un- 
sheltered from the gusts of the world, which 
all blow in upon. him, like an unroofed 
house; and the bitterest thing he suffers is his 
neighbours. 

All men put on towards him a more 


_ churlish fashion; and even more praiseworthy 


natures are churlish to him, who are as 
nothing advantaged by his opinion. He is one 
whom men fall out. with beforehand to 
prevent friendship; and they fall out-.with 
his friends ‘too, to prevent engagements; 
or if they recognize him, it is in private and 
a by-room, and on condition that he is not 
to know them before company. All vice put 
together is not half so scandalous, nor sets 
off our acquaintance further; and even those 
that are not friends for’ends do not love any 
attachment to such men. The least courtesies 
are upbraided to him, and he is thanked for 
none; his best services are suspected, as 
handsome sharking and tricks to get money. 
And we shall observe it in knaves themselves, 
that your beggarliest knaves are the greatest, 
or thought so at least; for those that have 
wit to thrive by it, have art not to seem so. 

~ Now a poor man has not vizard enough 
to mask ‘his vices, nor ornament enough to 
set forth his virtues, but both are naked and 
unhandsome; and, though no man is neces- 
sitated to more ill, yet no man’s ill is less 
excused, but it is thought a kind of im- 
pudence in him to be vicious, and a pre- 
sumption above his fortune. His good parts 
lie dead upon his hands for want of matter 
to employ them, and at the best are not com- 
mended but pitied, as virtues ill-placed; and 
we say of him, “’Tis an honest man, but 
-tis, Pity 3 : and yet those that call him so, 
will trust a knave before him. ' 

He is a man that has the truest specula- 
tion of the world, because all men show to 
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him in their plainest and worst, as a man they 
have no plot on, by appearing good to; 
whereas, rich men are entertained with a 
more holiday behaviour, and see only the 
best we can dissemble. 

He is the only one that tries the true 
strength of wisdom, what it can do of 
itself without the help of fortune, and with a 
great deal of virtue conquers extremities, 
and with a great deal more his own impa- 
tience, and succeeds of himself in not hating 
men. 


CCCLXI—Lines in which the Writer sympa- 
thizes with the just but bitter Resentment 
of the Poor towards the Rich, and rebukes 
the unconscious Cruelty of the Rich. 


’ ‘HERE are two mothers in the country 


where I live—another mother, and 

myself. I am the mother of the rich 
children; and the other mother is the 
mother of the poor children. 

I am not jealous of the other mother— 
because my children have everything, and 
hers have nothing. 

I am not cruel to her: I allow her to 
come and work for me, as a nurse, a sewing- 
woman, and a charwoman, and I pay her 
as much a day as my own breakfast costs 
me; for that should feed and clothe herself 
and her children handsomely. I give her my 
children’s old clothes; and sometimes I 
give her their rejected food, if their parti- 
cular pet-animals do not need it. 

I speak civilly to the other mother, be- 
cause I am covertly thankful I am not she, 
and because I am afraid that if I spoke 
otherwise she might strike me or my chil- 
dren, and demand her and their share of 
everything, or steal it when we are not 
looking. 

I think that when people are poor it is 
their own fault, and that it is because they 
are lazy, or drunken, or both. 

It is ashame that I have to pay for the 
poor children’s education, as it takes all I 
can afford to send my own children to the 
public school and to the university. It is a 
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greater shame that I have to pay for their 
school dinners and medical inspection, as 
it takes all I can afford to feed my own 
children on epicure’s food, and to send them 
to the best eye-specialists and physicians. 

I take all that is given to me and my 
children; but I am afraid of pauperizing the 
poor mother and her children. I think she 
ought also to save up for her old age pension 

One day, when I was explaining these 
things quite politely, she retorted that it is 
I who am the pauper; and that her children 
must go ragged that mine may be smart; 
that hers must go hungry that mine may be 
pampered; that hers must die that mine may 
live. 

So I told her she was talking politics, 
which are not women’s business, and that the 
Socialists had been perverting her. I shut 
the door in her face, and gave her no more 
work till I could do without her no longer, 
and had to send for her to come back. 

She said that some of her children had 
died in the meantime, as she had had no 
money to buy food for them. So I said: 
“That will teach you to keep your place, 
and not to call me a pauper!” 

Now she comes and cleans my nurseries, 
and feeds and tends my babies, and makes 
elaborately embroidered clothes for them. 
But she says nothing; and I wonder why she 
is silent. 

One night I dreamt that I asked her why, 
and that she said: ‘‘ My dead children are 
crying to me to kill you, and my living chil- 
dren are crying to me to forgive you; and 
I have not yet decided which to do.” 


CCCLXII—Passages from various Letters to 
the early Christian Churches, insisting 
that no Pre-eminence shall be given to 
Persons because they are rich, and that no 
one shall take Credit for excellent Qualities 
he has derived from Others. 


Y brethren, hold not the faith of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, 
with respect of persons. For if there 
come into your assembly a man with a gold 
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ring, in fine clothing, and there come in also 
a poor man in vile clothing, and ye have 
regard to him that weareth the fine clothing, 
and say, Sit thou here in a good place; and 
ye say to the poor man, Stand thou here, or 
sit under my footstool; do ye not make 
distin€tions among yourselves, and become 
judges with evil thoughts? 

Howbeit if ye fulfil the royal law, accord- 
ing to the scripture, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself, ye do well: but if ye have 
respect of persons, ye commit sin, being 
convicted by this law as transgressors. For he 
that speaketh against a brother, or judgeth 
his brother, speaketh against the law, and 
judgeth the law: but if thou judgest the law, 
thou art not a doer of the law, but a judge. 
One only is the Lawgiver and Judge: who 
then art thou that judgest thy neighbour? 

I write not these things to shame you, 
but to admonish you; that none of you be 
puffed up. For who maketh thee to differ? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not 
receive? but if thou didst receive it, why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it? 
Therefore judge not one another any more; 
but subject yourselves one to another in the 
love of Christ. According as the Lord hath 
distributed to each man, as God hath called 
each, so let him walk; knowing that whatso- 
ever good thing each one doeth, the same 
shall he receive again from the Lord, and that 
with God there is no respect of persons. 

And as many as walk according to this 
rule, peace be upon them, and mercy, from 
God our Father. 


CCCLXIII—Two Allegories, one satirizing 
the Attitudes of Rich and Poor to each 
other; the second, predicting War between 
the Classes and the Masses. 


P | ‘HERE is a man who owns all the 
earth, all the mountains, and all the 
seas, all the valleys, and all the rivers. 

Yet he is never content, but is constantly 

asking, “ Of what else can I plunder my 

wretched younger brother?” 
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I said to him: “ Who is your younger 
brother?” 

And he answered: ‘“ He is my servant, 
and my workman, my slave, and my miner.” 

“‘ How long has he been your servant?” 

“ Ever since he can remember.” 

“‘ Why is he your servant?” 

“* Because I give him nothing to live on 
unless he works for me.” . 

“‘ What right have you to enslave him?” 

“The right of birth, the right of pos- 
session, and every right conceivable.” 

‘Who gave you these rights?” 

SP took them.” 

“Where did you take them from?” 

“J tore up and -burnt the will of my 
Father, who left everything equally between 
me and my brother; and, because I was 
strong and he was weak, I have taken every- 
thing. But there is a barefaced impudent 
stranger wandering over the face of the 
earth, to urge my broken-down brother to 
rise up and fight with me for his share of the 
mountains and the seas, his share of the 
valleys and the rivers.” 

And, as he spoke, the younger brother 
advanced, and belaboured the elder brother 
soundly, until he was glad to cry for mercy, 
and to restore the stolen patrimony to his 
luckless younger brother in the presence of 
the barefaced stranger, who made him sign 
a covenant to abide by the partition for ever. 


War is about to be declared: 

Those on whom it will be made have been 
warned repeatedly, but they are amused at 
the warnings, not believing in the courage of 
their assailants, nor in their strength, and 
knowing that they have few weapons. 

They say: ‘‘ Our assailants may be nume- 
rically great, but we have kept them on low 
diet, and we have allowed them little cloth- 
ing and few arms; they are disorganized, 
and lack a leader; their brain is undeveloped, 
and they cannot lay plans. When the time 
comes we shall mow them down like hay, 
through our power of strategy, and our 
superior arms, and our vast stores of ammuni- 
tion.” 
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So they are resting content, and do not 
know that the enemy is coming in like a 
flood, commanded ‘by the Lord God; and 
that they will be drowned out of existence, 
and no longer be.allowed to degrade humanity 
by their greed and oppression;. and that the 
Lord, who ‘is the leader, will afterwards 
reorganize the peoples with the same justice 
that has slain the oppressors. 


CCCLX1IV—Three Protests: One against the 
Monotony of Life imposed upon Working 
Men; the two others against the cruel 


Pride of the Rich. 
. | OFTEN hear people regret that some 


one has died young, or in the prime of 

life. 

But I seldom hear them regret that 
some one feeds the same machine year in and 
year out, or sits on the same. desk-stool for 
forty years together, or that some one never 
leaves his work-place for a day in his lifetime, 
or that some one makes useless.and unbeauti- 
ful articles, and gossips with unbeloved 
acquaintances every day in the year. 

People forget that length of days does not 
mean breadth of life. 


There is a rich man whom I know very 
well, but who affects not to know me, for 
reasons he knows well. 

He has a large and handsome house, 
whfch I built, entirely with my own hands. 
I cleared the ground, and dug the founda- 
tions. I quarried and carted every stone. I 
laid the stones. one upon another; and made 
and placed the bricks. I cut down the timber, 
and measured and made and fitted all the 
woodwork. I made the glass for the windows 
and fixed it in the frames. I mixed the paint 
and laid it on; and made and hung the wall- 
papers.. 1 made and laid the carpets. My 
mother and sisters made and sewed the bed- 
linen and. table-linen. I.made.the whole. of 
the luxurious furniture. I brought light and 
water. 

I go a-fishing to feed the rich man. I 
go a-mining to warm him. I made and I 
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keep his garden. I tend his numerous 


‘animals. I built and I drive. his motor- 


car. I built and I drive his carriages. 

‘Yet my wages barely suffice for my 
maintenance, and do not take into considera- 
tion the maintenance of a wife and children, 
or illness, or accident, or old age. 

The rich man never says: “Come and 
walk in my garden; come and share its 
pleasant fruits. Come and look out of my 


‘windows on my woodlands and meadows 


and moorlands. Come and hear my wife 
making music.” 

He does not even say: “ You risked your 
life every day of the house-building; you 
risked it mining and fishing: I am very 
much obliged to you.” 

He says nothing to me; and I would be 
ashamed to repeat what he says about me. 


Every day when I am going to my work, 
in my clogs and coarse apron, with my scanty 
shawlette on my head, I meet a procession of 
fine ladies, going nowhere in particular. 

They are all wearing beautiful dresses, 
made from the cloths I have woven for 
them. But they never stop and thank me 
for all my skill and trouble; they never say: 
“We are sorry that you are losing the use 
of your hands, that your strained eyesight 
is failing, that your nerves are ruined by the 
machinery.” 

They do not even see me as I pass by— 
they are so intent ongoing nowhere in 
particular. 


CCCLXV—Sir Thomas More explains how it 
1s that the Utopians need work only Six 
Hours a Day. 


HE chief, and almost the only, busi- 
| ness of the magistrates is to take care — 
that no man may live idle, but that 
every one may follow his trade diligently. 
They do not wear themselves out with per- 
petual toil from morning to night, as if they 
were beasts of burden, which as it is indeed a 
heavy slavery, so it is everywhere the com- 
mon course of life amongst all mechanics 
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except the Utopians: but they, dividing the 
day and night into twenty-four hours, 
appoint six of these for work, three of which 
‘are before dinner and three after; they then 
sup, and at eight o’clock, counting from 
noon, go to bed and sleep eight hours. 

The rest of their time, besides that taken 
up in work, eating, and sleeping, is left to 
every man’s discretion; yet they are not 
to abuse that interval to luxury and idleness, 
but must employ it in some proper exercise, 
according to their various inclinations, which 
is, for the most part, reading. It is ordinary to 
have public lectures every morning before 
daybreak, at which none are obliged to appear 
but those who are marked out for literature; 
yet a great many, both men and women, of 
all ranks, go to hear lectures of one sort or 
other according to their inclinations. But if 
others that are not made for contemplation, 
choose rather to employ themselves at that 
time in their trades, as many of them do, 
they are not hindered, but are rather com- 
mended, as men that take care to serve their 
country. 

The time appointed for labour is to be 
narrowly examined, otherwise you may 
imagine that since there are only six hours 
appointed for work, they may fall under a 
scarcity of necessary provisions: but it is so 
far from being true that this time is not 
sufficient for supplying them with plenty of 
all things, either necessary or convenient, 
that it is rather too much; and this you 
will easily apprehend if you consider how 
-great.a part of all other nations is quite idle. 
First, women generally do little, who are 
the half of mankind; and if some few women 
are diligent, their husbands are idle. Then 
consider the great company of idle priests, 
and of those that are called religious men; 
add to these all rich men, chiefly those that 
have estates in land, who are called noblemen 
and gentlemen, together with their families, 
made up of idle persons, that are kept more 
for show than’use; add to these all those 
strong and lusty beggars that go about 
pretending some disease in excuse for their 
begging; and upon the whole account you 
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will find that the number of those by whose 
labours mankind is supplied is much less 
than you perhaps imagined. Then consider 
how few of those that work are employed in 
labours that are of real service, for we, who 
measure all things by money, give rise 
to many trades that are both vain and super- 
fluous, and serve only to support riot and 
luxury. For if those who work were ‘em- 
ployed only in such things as the conveni- 
ences of life require, there would be such 
an abundance of them that ‘the prices of 
them would so sink that tradesmen could 
not be maintained by their gains; if all those 
who labour about useless things were set 


to more profitable employments, and if 


all they that languish out their lives in sloth 


and idleness (every one of whom consumes 


as much as any two of the men that are at 
work) were forced to labour, you may easily 
imagine that asmall proportion of time would 
serve for doing all that is either necessary, 
profitable, or pleasant to mankind, especially 
while pleasure is kept within its due bounds. 
This appears very plainly in Utopia: for 
there, in a great city, and in all the territory 
that lies round it, you can scarce find five 
hundred, either men or women, by their age 
and strength capable of labour, that are not 
engaged in it. Even the magistrates, though 
excused by the law, yet do not excuse them- 
selves, but work, that by their examples they 
may excite the industry of the rest of the 
people; the like exemption is allowed to 
those who are privileged from labour, that 
they may apply themselves wholly to study; 
and if any of these fall short of those hopes 
that they seemed at first to give, they are 
obliged to return to work; and sometimes a 
mechanic that so employs his leisure hours 
as to make a considerable advancement in 
learning is eased from being a tradesman and 
ranked among their learned men. Out of 
these they choose their ambassadors, their 
priests, their chief magistrates, and the 


‘Prince himself. 


And thus from the great numbers among 
them that are neither suffered to be idle nor 
to be employed in any fruitless labour, you 
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may easily make the estimate how much 
may be done in those few hours in which 


they are obliged to labour. 


CCCLXVI1—Fesus teaches that he who loves 
Riches will be shut out from the future 
Democracy of Soctal Fustice. 


ND when he was gone forth into the 
Av there came one running, and 

kneeled to him, and asked him, Good 
Master, what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life? 

And Jesus said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? There is none good but one; 
that is, God. Thou knowest the command- 
ments—Do not commit adultery, Do notkill, 
Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, De- 
fraud not, Honour thy father and mother. 

And he answered and said unto him, 
Master, all these have I observed from my 
youth, 

Then Jesus beholding him loved him, and 
said unto him, One thing thou lackest: go 
thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven: and come, take up the cross, and 
follow me. 

And he was sad at that saying, and went 
away grieved: for he had great possessions. 

And Jesus looked round about, and saith 
unto his disciples, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God! And the disciples were astonished at 
his words. But Jesus answereth again, and 
saith unto them, Children, how hard is it for 
them that trust in riches to enter into the 
kingdom of God! It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 


CCCLXVII—Carlyle rebukes the modern 
Baseness and Inhumanity which will not 
relieve Suffering except when it has been 
shown that to do so would pay. 


POOR Irish widow, her husband 
having died in one of the lanes of 
Edinburgh, went forth with her 


three children, bare of all resource, to solicit 
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help from the charitable establishments of 
that city. At this charitable establishment 
and then at that she was refused; referred 
from one to the other, helped by none:— 
till she had exhausted them all; till her 
strength and heart failed her; she sank 
down in typhus-fever; died, and infected 
her lane with fever, so that “‘ seventeen 
other persons” died of fever there in con- 
sequence. 

The humane physician asks thereupon, 
as with a heart too full for speaking, would 
it not have been economy to help this poor 
widow? She took typhus-fever, and killed 
seventeen of you!—Very curious. The 
forlorn Irish widow applies to her fellow- 
creatures, as if saying, “ Behold, I am 
sinking, bare of help: ye must help me! 
I am your sister, bone of your bone ; one 
God made us: ye must help me!” They 
answer, ‘‘No, impossible; thou art no 
sister of ours.”’ But she proves her sisterhood ; 
her typhus-fever kills them: they actually 
were her brothers, though denying it! 
Had human creature ever to go lower for a 
proof t 

For, as indeed was very natural in such 
case, all government of the poor by the rich 
has long ago been given over to supply-and- 
demand, laissez-faire and such like, and 
universally declared to be “impossible.” 
“You are no sister of ours; what shadow of 
proof is there? Here are our parchments, 
our padlocks, proving indisputably our 
money-safes to be ours, and you to have no 
business with them. Depart! It is impos- 
sible!” 

Nay, what wouldst thou thyself have us 
do? cry indignant readers. Nothing, my 
friends,—till you have got a soul for yourselves 
again. Till then all things are ‘‘ impossible.” 
Till then I cannot even bid you buy, as the 
old Spartans would have done, twopence 
worth of powder and lead, and compen- 
diously shoot to death this poor Irish widow: 
even that is “‘ impossible” for you. Nothing 
is left but that she prove her sisterhood 
by dying, and infecting you with typhus. 
Seventeen of you lying dead will not deny 
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such proof that she was flesh of your flesh; 


and perhaps some of the living may lay it 


EO heart. 


CCCLXVIII—A Passage from “ The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” in which Lowell identifies 
with Christ anyone in need whom we 


tenderly help. 


S= LAUNFAL turned from his own 

hard gate, 

For another heir in his earldom sate. 

An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 

He came back from seeking the Holy Grail; 

Little he recked of his earldom’s loss; 

Nomoreonhissurcoat was blazoned the Cross, 

But deep in his soul the sign he wore— 

The badge of the suffering and the poor. 

Sir Launfal’s raiment thin and spare 

Was idle mail ’gainst the barbed air, 

For it was just at the Christmas time; 

So he mused, as he sat, of a sunnier clime, 

And sought for a shelter from cold and snow 

In the:light and warmth of long-ago; 

He sees the snake-like caravan crawl 

O’er the edge of the desert, black and small; 

Then nearer and nearer, till, one by one, 

He can count the camels in the sun, 

As over the red-hot sands they pass 

To where, in its slender necklace of grass, 

The little spring laughed and leaped in the 
shade, 

And with its own self like an infant played, 

And waved its signal of palms, 


** For Christ’s sweet sake I beg an alms! ”’ 

The happy camels may reach the spring, 

But Sir Launfal sees only the gruesome thing, 

The leper, lank as the rain-blanched bone, 

That cowers beside him—a thing as lone 

And white as the ice-isles of northern seas, 

In the desolate horror of his disease. 

And Sir Launfal said, “ I behold in thee 

An image of him who died on the tree; 

Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 

Thou also hast had the world’s buffets and 
scorns, 

And to thy life were not denied 

The wounds in the hands and feet and side: 
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Mild Mary’s Son, acknowledge me; 

Behold, through him I give to thee! ” 

Then the soul of the leper stood up in his eyes 
And looked at Sir Launfal, and straightway he 
Remembered in what a haughtier guise 

He had flung an alms to leprosie ; 
When he girt his young life up in gilded mai 
And set forth in search of the Holy Grail. | 
The heart within him was ashes and dust; 
He parted in twain his single crust, 

He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 


_ And gave the leper to eat and drink. 


Twas water out of a wooden bowl— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 

And ’twas red wine he drank with his thirsty 
soul. 


As Sir Launfal mused with downcast face, 

A light shone round about the place; 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful 
Gate— 

Himself the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in Man, 

His words were shed softer than leaves from 
the pine, 

And they fell on Sir Launfal as snows on the 
brine, 

That mingle their softness and quiet in one 

With the shaggy unrest they float down 
upon; | 

And the voice that was softer than silence 
said, 

“Lo, it iselei be not.airaid! 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy 
Grails 

Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 

This crust is my body, broken for thee, 

This water his blood that died on the tree; 

The Holy Supper is kept indeed 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 

Himself, his hungering neighbour, and me.” 
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CCCLXIX—Oue of the first in England to 
show Insight into the Spiritual Nature of 
the Negro Slave was Mrs Browning, who, 
in the following Poem, enters into the Spirit 
of a young Slave- mother. 


STAND on the mark beside the bale 

Of the first white pilgrim’s bended knee, 
Where exile turned to ancestor, -* 
And God was thanked for liberty; 

I have run through the night; my skin is as 

dark; 
I bend my knee down on this mark... 
_ Tlook on the sky and the sea. 


I am black, I am black!: 
And yet God made me, they say; 

But if He did so, smiling back, 
He must have cast his work away 

Under the feet of His white creatures, 

With a look of scorn,—that the dusky feareres 
Might be trodden again to clay. 


And yet He-has made dark things 
To be glad and merry as light: 
There’s a little dark bird sits and sings; 
There’s a dark stream ripples out of sight; 
And the dark frogs chant in the safe morass, 
And the sweetest stars are made to pass 
O’er the face of the darkest night. 


But we who are dark, we are dark! 

Ah God, we have nostars! 
About our souls i in care and cark 

Our blackness shuts like prison-bars ; 
The poor souls crouch so far behind 
That never a comfort can they find 

By reaching through the prison-bars. 


Indeed, we live beneath the sky— 
That great smooth Hand of God 
stretched out 
On all His children fatherly, 

To save them from the dread and doubt 
Which would be, if, from this low place, 
All opened straight up to His face 

Into the grand eternity. 


And still God’s sunshine and His frost, 
They make us hot, they make us cold, 
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As if we were not black and lost; 
- And the beasts and birds, in wood and fold, 
Do fear and take us for very men! 
Could the whip-poor-will and the'cat 0’ 
| the glen 
Look into my eyes and be bold? 


I am black, I am black!— 


But once, I laughed in girlish aks 
For oné of my colour stood in the track 
Where the drivers drove, and looked at — 
me, 
And tende? and full was the look he gave— 
Could a slave look so at another slave?— 


I look at the sky and the sea. 


And from that hour our spirits grew 
As free as if unsold, unbought: 

Oh, strong enough, since we were two, 
To conquer the world, we thought! 

The drivers drove us day by day; 

We did not mind, we went one way, 
And no better a freedom sought. 


In the sunny ground between the canes, 


‘He said, “ I love you,” as he passed; 
When the shingle-root rang sharp with the 
rains, 


I heard how he vowed it fast; 
While others shook he smiled in the hut, 
As he carved me a bow] of the coco-nut, 
Through the roar of the hurricanes. 


I sang his name instead of a song, 

Over and over I sang his name—. 
Upward and downward I drewitalong, _ 

My various notes—the same, the same! 
I sang it low, that the slave- -girls near 
Might never guess from aught they could — 

hear, 
It was only a name—a name. 


I look on the sky and the sea. 
We were two to love, and two to pray,— 
Yes, two, O God, who cried to Thee, 
Though nothing didst Thou say. 
Coldly Thou sat’st behind the sun! 
And now I cry who am but one, 
Thou wilt not speak to-day.— 
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‘We were black, we were black,— 

‘We had no claim to love and bliss! 
What marvel, if each went to wrack? 

- They wrung aly cold hands out of his,— 


‘They dragged him... where?... I crawled 
to touch. 
His blood’s mark in the dust!... not much, 
Ye pilgrim-souls, . .. though plain as this/ 


Wrong, followed by a deeper wrong! 
Mere grief’s too good for such as I; 

So the white men brought the shame ere long 
To strangle the sob of my agony. 

They would not leave me for my dull 

Wet eyes !—it was too merciful 
‘To let me weép pure tears and die. 


Iam black, I am black! 
I wore a child upon my breast... 
An amulet that hung too slack, 
- And, in my unrest, could not rest. 
Thus we went moaning, child and mother, 
One to another, one to another, 


Until all ended for the best. 


For hark! I will tell you low, low... 
I am black, you see,— 
And the babe who lay on my bosom so, 
Was far too white... too white for me; 
As white as the ladies who scorned to pray 
Beside me at church but yesterday, 
Though my tears had washed a place for 
my knee. 


My own, own child! I could not bear 
To look in his face, it was so white; 

I covered him up with.a kerchief there; 
I covered his face in close and tight: 

And he moaned and struggled, as well might 

’ be, 

For the white child wanted his liberty— 

Ha, ha! he wanted the master-right! 


I pulled the kerchief very close: 
He could-not see the sun, I swear, 
More, then, alive, than now he does 
From between the roots of the mango . 
- where? 
. [know where. Dlodel a enild and mother 
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Do wrong to look at one another, 
When one is black and one is fair 


Why, in that single glance I had 

Of my child’s face, ...I tell you all, 
Isawalookthat madememad! 

The master’s look, that used to fall 
On my soul like his lash .. . or worse !— 
And so, to save it from my curse, 

I twisted it round in my shawl. 


From the white man’s house, and the black 
man’s hut, 

I carried the little body on; 

The forest’s arms did round us shut, 

And silence through the trees did run. 
They asked no questions as I went,— 
They stood too high for astonishment,— 

They could see God sit on His throne. 


I look on the sea and the sky! 
Where the pilgrims’ ships first anchored 
lay 
The ees rideth gloriously, 

But the pilgrim ghosts have slid away 
Through the earliest streaks of the morn: 
My face is black, but it glares with a scorn / 

Which they dare not meet by day. 


Ah!—in their stead, their hunter sons! 
Ah, ah! they are on a huntina 
ring— | 
Keep off! I brave you all at once— 
I throw off your eyes like mae that 
sting ! 
You have Lilled the black ee at nest, I 
think: 
Did you never stand still in your triumph, 
and shrink 


From the stroke of her wounded wing? 


(Man, drop that stone you dared to lift!—) 
I wish you who stand there five abreast, 
Each, for his own wife’s joy and gift, 
A little corpse as safely at rest 
As mine in the mangos!—Yes, but she 
May keep live babies on her knee, 
And sing the song she likes the best. 
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I am not mad: I am black. 
I see you staring in my face— 
I know you staring, shrinking back, 
Ye are born of the Washington-race, 
And this land is the free America, 
And this mark on my wrist ... (1 prove what 
I say) 
Ropes tied me up here to the flogging- 


place. 


Whips, curses : these must answer those! 
For in this Union you have set 
Two kinds of men in adverse rows, 
Each loathing each: and all forget 
The seven wounds in Christ’s body fair, 
While He sees gaping everywhere 
Our countless wounds that pay no debt. 


Our wounds are different. Your white men 
Are, after all, not gods indeed, 
Nor able to make Christs again 
Do good with bleeding. We who bleed 
(Stand off!)—we help not in our loss! 
We are too heavy for our cross, 
And fall and crush you and your seed. 


I fall, I swoon! I look at the sky: 
The clouds are breaking on my brain: 
I am floated along, as if I should die 
Of liberty’s exquisite pain. 
In the name of the white child waiting for me 
In the death-dark where we may kiss and 
agree, 
White men, I leave you all curse-free 
In my broken heart’s disdain! 


CCCLXX—The heroic Devotion of Garrison, 
the Emancipator of the black Slaves in 
America,1s depicted, and we are summoned 
to a like Heroism against the Greed of 
Land-owners. 


T is late in the evening. 
In a dingy attic room, by the feeble 
light of a lamp, a young workman of 
resolute and engaging countenance is setting 
up type for the first number of his journal. 
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An old-fashioned hand-press stands be- 
hind him; the floor is bespattered with 
printer’s ink. 

- The type is worn and second-hand; the 
paper was bought on credit; the rent is un- 
paid; the youthful editor has neither money 
nor influence nor friends, nor as yet a single 
subscriber. 

At his elbow his supper awaits him—a 
loaf of bread and a glass of milk, the only 
food he can afford to buy. 

When he has finished his day’s work, he 
will sleep there on the floor in the corner. 

The world outside is thinking of. Presi- 
dents and Senates and elections. 

Lost on false trails, it -recks not that 
in that humble chamber is being enatted 
much of the contemporary history of 
mankind. 

It has still to learn that it must look in 
lowly mangers for the promise of the new 
day. 


The young printer: smiles confidently 
as he goes on with his work. 

Here are the words which he is forming 
at the cases 

“The standard of emancipation is now 
unfurled; let all the enemies of the per- 
secuted blacks tremble. I will be as harsh as 
truth and as uncompromising as justice. 

“T am in earnest. I will not equivocate; 
I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I will be heard. Posterity will bear 
testimony that I was right.” 


For thirty years he bears this standard 
aloft. 

Mobbed by the people, imprisoned by 
the State, cast out by the Churches; 

Dogged by kidnappers and assassins, a 
price set upon his head, despised, hated, 
and reviled; 

The wealth, learning and religion of the 
land especially bitter against him; 

He presses forward unmoved. 

Scorning all compromise, deaf to every 
suggestion in extenuation, he lifts his voice 
like thunder above all other sounds, 
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Blasting for ever the man-stealer and his 
abettors. 3 

And at last, as he foresaw from the first 
in loneliness and want—victory, complete 


victory, is his. 


In Garrison the truth conquered—the 
simple truth that “Man cannot own his 
fellow.” 

There is another truth as simple waiting 
for its sponsor—the truth that “The land 
belongs to all.” 

Where is the man who will replace the 
fallen champion of the landless? 

Where is the hero with hands clean of 
complicity, with unbridled tongue, with 
withering contempt for all excuses, ready for 
a generation, if need be, to lead on, through 
good and evil report, through persecution 
and even unto death, against the landlords 
as Garrison did against the man-lords? 

The times call out for such an one. 

We, temporizers of all shades, shall 
recognize in him our superior when he comes; 

To his standard we must unfalteringly 
rally. 

Till then, no one need be fearful for his 
unearned gains, though the world starve. 


CCCLXXI—A Scene from “The Voysey 
Inheritance,” 1n which 1t 15 1mplied that 
the Laws of Property should be for Man, 
not Man for the Laws of Property. 

Epwarp: I’m thankful your money’s not 


been in danger. 
Auice: It might have been, but I was 


made to look after it myself—much against _ 


my will. My guardian was a person of 
great character and no principles, the best 
and most lovable man I’ve ever met. [’m 
sorry you never knew him, Edward. And he 
said once to me, “ You’ve no right to your 
money. You’ve not earned it or deserved it 
in any way. Therefore don’t be surprised or 
annoyed if any enterprising person tries to 
get it from you. He has at least as much 
right to it as you have. If he can use it better, 
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he has more right.” Shocking sentiments, 
aren’t they? No respectable man of business 
could own to them. But I’m not sorry for 
some of these clients as you are, Edward. 
[Epwarp shakes his head, treat- 
ing these paradoxes as they de- 
serve. | 

Epwarp: Alice, one or two of them will 
be beggared. 

Auice (sincerely): Yes, that is serious. 
What’s to be done? 

Epwarp: There’s old nurse—with her 
poor little savings gone! 

Autce: Surely those can be spared her? 

Epwarp: The Law’s no respecter of per- 
sons—that’s its boast. Old Booth, with more 
than he wants, will keep enough. My old 
nurse, with just enough, may starve. But 
itll be a relief to clear out this nest of lies, 
even though one suffers oneself. I’ve been 
ashamed to walk into that office, Alice. Ill 
hold my head high in prison, though. 

[He shakes himself stiffly erect, 
his chin high. AuicE quizzes 
him. | ; 

Atuice: Edward, I’m afraid you’re feeling 
heroic. 

Epwarp: I! 

Auice: Don’t be so proud of your mis- 
fortune. You looked quite like Booth for the 
moment. [This effectually removes the starch.| 
It will be very stupid to send you to prison, 
and you must do your best to keep out of it. 
[She goes on very practically.) We were dis- 
cussing if anything could be done for these 
one or two people who'll be beggared. 

Epwarp: Yes, Alice. I’m sorry nothing 
can be done for them. 

Autce: It’s a pity. 

Epwarp: I suppose I was feeling heroic. 
I didn’t mean to. 

[He has become a little like a 
child with her.| 

Autice: That’s the worst of acting on 
principle—one begins thinking of one’s atti- 
tude instead of the use of what one is doing. 

Epwarp: I’m exposing this fraud on 
principle. 

Autce: Perhaps that’s what’s wrong. 
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Epwarp: Wrong! 


Aurce: My dear “Rdwasd: if people ave to. 


be ruined! 
Epwarp: What aes is thet to bie done? 
Attce: Well, have you thought? 
. Epwarp: There’s nothing else to be done. 
Auice: On principle. 
[He looks at her. She-is smiling, 
it. 1s true, but smiiling quite 
gravely, Epwarp ‘1s puzzled. 
Then the yeast of her suggestion 
begins ta work in his mind, slow- 
ly, perversely at first.) - 
Epwarp: It had occurred to Booth 





Atice: Oh, anything may occur to 
Booth! 
‘Epwarp: ... In his grave concern for the 


family hens that I might quietly cheat 
the firm back into credit again. 

Auice: How stupid of Booth! 

Epwarp: Well, like my father, Booth 
believes in himself. 


Auice: Yes, he’s rather a credulous man. 


Epwarp (ignoring her little joke): He 
might have been lucky and have done some 
good. I’m a weak sort of creature—just a 
collection of principles, as you say. Look, all 
I’ve been able to do in this business, at the 
cost of my whole life perhaps, has been to sit 
senselessly by my father’s side and prevent 
things going from bad to worse. 

Atice: That was worth doing. The cost is 
your own affair. 

[She is watching him, stilly and 
closely. Suddenly his face lights a 
little, and he turns to ber.| 

Epwarp: Alice, there’s something else I 
could do. 

Attce: What? 

Epwarp: It’s illegal. 


Auice: So much the better, perhaps. Oh, 


I’m lawless by birthright, being a woman. 

Epwarp: | could take the money that’s 
in my father’s name and use it only to put 
right the smaller accounts. It’d take a few 
months to do it well, and cover the tracks. 
That’d be necessary. 


Autce: Then you'd give yourself up as- 


you’d meant to do now? 
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“Epwarp: Yes, practically. ae 

Atrce: It’ d be worse for you then at-the 
trial? - 

- Epwarp (with a touch of. another sort of 
pride): You said that was my affair. 

ALIce (pain in ber voice and eyes) Oh, 
Edward! 

Epwarp: Shall I do this? 

Auice (turning away); Why must you ask 
me? 

Epwarp: You raocked at my principles, 
didn’t you? You’ve taken them from me. The 
least you can do is to give me advice in ex- 
change. 

ALIcE (after a epmenty; No! Decide for 
yourself. 

[He jumps up and begins to pace 
about, doubtful, distressed.]. 

Epwarp: Good Lord! It means lying and 
shuffling! 

Atice (a little trembling): 
cause. 

Epwarp: Ah, but lying and shuffling 
takes the fine edge off one’s soul! 

Autce (laughing at the quaintness of her 
own little epigram): Edward, are you one of 
God’s dandies? 

Epwarp: And, Alice, it wouldn’t be easy 
work. It wants qualities I haven’t got. I 
should fail. 

Auice: Would you? 

[He catches a look from her.] 

Epwarp: Well, I might not. 

Autce: And you don’t need success for a 
lure. That’s like a common man. 

Epwarp: You want me to try to do 
this? 


In a_ good 


[For answer she dares only to 
put out her hand,and he takes tt.| 

Auice: Oh, my dear cousin! 

Epwarpb (exci tedly): My people will have 
to hold. their tongues. I needn’t have told 
them all this to-day. 

Autce: Don’t tell them the rest; they 
won’t understand. I shall be euale if you 
tell them. 

Epwarp (looking at her as she at bim): 
Well, you’ve the right to be. This deed—it’s 
not done yet—is your property. 
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Auice: Thank you. I’ve always wanted to 
have something useful to my credit—and I’d 
almost given up hoping! 

[Then suddenly his face changes, 
his voice changes, and he grips 
the hand he 1s holding so tightly 
as to hurt her.| on 

Epwarop: Alice, if my father’s story were 
true, he must have begun like this. Trying to 
do the right thing in the wrong way—then 
doing the wrong thing—then bringing him- 
self to what he was—and so me to this. [He 
flings away from her.\| No, Alice, I won’t 
do it. I daren’t take that first step down. It’s 
a worse risk than any failure. Think—I might 
succeed ! 

[Auice stands very still, looking 
at him.| 

Autce: It’s a big risk. Well, I'll take it! 

[He turns to her, in wonder.\~ 
Epwarp: You? 
_ Atzice: lll risk your becoming a bad man. 
That’s a big risk for me. 
[He understands, and 1s calmed 
and made happy.| 

Epwarp: Then there is no more to be 
said, is there? 

Auice: Not now. [As she drops this gentle 
hint she hears something—the hall door opening. | 
Here’s Booth back again. 


CCCLXXII—Reasons for thinking that exclu- 


sive Ownership of Land by an Individual 
has no Social fustification, and ought to be 
Abolished. 


é | ‘HE wide-spreading evils which every- 


where oppress men amid an advancing 

civilization, spring from a great pri- 
mary wrong—the appropriation, as the 
exclusive property of some men, of the land 
on which and from which all must live. From 
this fundamental injustice flow all the 
injustices which distort and endanger modern 
development, which condemn the producer 
of wealth to poverty, and pamper the non- 
producer in luxury, which rear the tenement 
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house with the palace, plant the brothel 
behind the church, ‘and compel us to build 
prisons as we open new schools. | S 

There is nothing strange or inexplicable 
in the phenomena that are now perplexing’ 
the world. It is not that material progress 
is not in itself good; it is not that nature has 
called into being children for whom she has 
failed to provide, that material progress’ 
brings such bitter fruits. That’ amid our 
highest civilization men faint and die with 
want is not due to the niggardliness of nature,’ 
but to the injustice of man. Vice and misery, 
poverty and pauperism, are not the legiti- 
mate results of increase of population and 
industrial development; they only follow 
increase of population and industrial develop- 
ment because land is treated as private pro- 
perty—they are the direét and necessary 
results of the violation of the supreme law of 
justice, involved in giving to some men the 
exclusive possession of that which nature 
provides for all men. 

The recognition of individual proprietor- 
ship of land is the denial of the natural 
rights of others—it is a wrong which must 
show itself in the inequitable distribution of 
wealth. For as labour cannot produce with- 
out the use of land, the denial of the equal 
right to the use of land is necessarily the 
denial of the right of labour to its own pro- 
duce. If one man can command the land 
upon which others must labour, he can appro- 
priate the produce of their labour as the 
price of his permission to labour. The fun- 
damental law of nature, that her enjoyment 
by man shall be consequent upon his 
exertion, is thus violated. The one receives 
without producing; the others produce with- 
out receiving. The one is unjustly enriched; 
the others are robbed. To this fundamental. 
wrong is traced the unjust distribution of. 
wealth which is separating modern society 
into the very rich and the very poor. It is 
the continuous increase of rent—the price 
that labour is compelled to pay for the use 
of land—which strips the many of the wealth 
they justly earn, to pile it up in the hands 
of the few who do nothing to earn it. - - 
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Why should they who suffer from this 
injustice hesitate for one moment to sweep 
it away? For this robbery is not like the 
robbery of a horse or a sum of money, that 
ceases with the a¢t. It is a fresh and continu- 
ous robbery, that goes on every day and every 
hour. It is not from the produce of the past 
that rent is drawn; it is from the produce of 
the present. It is a toll levied upon labour 
constantly and continuously. Every blow of 
the hammer, every stroke of the pick, 
every thrust of the shuttle, every throb 
of the steam-engine pay it tribute. It levies 
upon the earnings of the men who, deep 
underground, risk their lives, and of those 
who over white surges hang to reeling masts; 
it claims the just reward of the capitalist 
and the fruits of the inventor’s patient 
effort: it takes little children from play 
and from school, and compels them to work 
before their bones are hard or their muscles 
are firm; it robs the shivering of warmth; 
the hungry, of food; the sick, of medicine; 
the anxious, of peace. It debases, and em- 
brutes, and embitters. It crowds families 
of eight and ten into a single squalid room; 
it herds like swine agricultural gangs of 
boys and girls; it fills the gin-palace and 
groggery with those who have no com- 
fort in their homes: it makes lads who 
might be useful men candidates for- prisons 
and penitentiaries; it fills brothels with 
girls who might have known the pure joy 
of motherhood; it sends greed and all 
evil passions prowling through society, as a 
hard winter drives the wolves to the abodes 
of men. 


It is not merely a robbery in the past; 
it is a robbery in the present—a robbery 
that deprives of their birthright the infants 
that are now coming into the world! Why 
should we hesitate about making short work 
of such a system? Because I was robbed 
yesterday, and the day before, and the day 
before that, is it any reason why I should 
suffer myself to be robbed to-day and to- 
morrow?f—any reason that I should con- 
clude that the robber has acquired a vested 
tight to rob me? 
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CCCLXXIII—Through the agelong Stress of 
Social Experience we have learned the 
Necessity of acting not for Ourselves but for 

- the Larger Life of Man. 


; ‘HE labours of students of the early 
history of institutions—notably Sir 
Henry Maine and M. de Laveleye— 

have disclosed to us an element of society 
which appears to have existed in all times and 
places, and which is the basis of our own 
social structure. The village community, or 
commune, or township, found in tribes of 
the most varied race and time, has so modi- 
fied itself as to get adapted in one place or 
another to all the different conditions of 
human existence. 

This union of men to work for a common 
object has transformed them from wild 
animals into tame ones. Century by century 
the educating process of the social life has 
been working at human nature; it has built 
itself into our inmost soul. Such as we are— 
moral and rational beings—thinking and talk- 
ing in general conceptions about the facts 
that make up our life, feeling a necessity to 
act, not for ourselves, but for Ourself, for 
the larger life of Man in which we are ele- 
ments; such moral and rational beings, I 
say, Man has made us. 

By Man I mean men organized into a 
society, which fights for its life, not only as a 
mere colleétion of men who must separately 
be kept alive, but as a society. It must fight, 
not only against external enemies, but against 
treason and disruption within it. Hence 
comes the unity of interest of all its mem- 
bers; each of them has to feel that he is not 
himself only, but a part of all the rest. Con- 
science—the sense of right and wrong— 
springs out of the habit of judging things 
from the point of view of all and not of one. 
It is Ourself, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness. 

The codes of morality, then, which are 
adopted into various religions, and after- 
wards taught as parts of religious systems, 
are derived from secular sources. The most 
ancient version of the Ten Commandments, 
whatever the investigations of scholars may 
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make it out to be, originates, not in the thun- 
ders of Sinai, but in the peaceful life of men 
on the plains of Chaldaa. Conscience is the 
voice of Man ingrained into our hearts, 
commanding us to work for Man. 


CCCLXXIV—Jn Utopia, all Men pursue the 
Good of the Public; there are no Class 
Distinctions, and the real Fustice of 
Equality exists. 


HUS have I described to you, as 

particularly as I could, the Consti- 

tution of that commonwealth, which 
I not only think the best in the world, but 
indeed the only commonwealth that truly 
deserves that name. In all other places it is 
visible that, while people talk of a common- 
wealth, every man only seeks his own wealth; 
but there, where no man has any property, 
all men zealously pursue the good of the 
public. And, indeed, it is no wonder to see 
men act so differently, for in other common- 
wealths every man knows that, unless he pro- 
vides for himself, how flourishing soever the 
commonwealth may be, he must die of 
hunger, so that he sees the necessity of pre- 
ferring his own concerns to the public; but 
in Utopia, where every man has a right to 
everything, they all know that if care is 
taken to keep the public stores full no private 
man can want anything; for among them 
there is no unequal distribution, so that 
no man is poor, none in necessity, and 
though no man has anything, yet they are 
all rich. 

For what can make a man so rich as to 
lead a serene and cheerful life, free from 
anxieties, neither apprehending want him- 
self, nor vexed with the endless complaints 
of his wife? He is not afraid of the misery of 
his children, nor is he contriving how to 
raise a portion for his daughters; but is 
secure in this, that both he and his wife, his 
children and grand-children, to as many 
generations as he can fancy, will all live 
both plentifully and happily; since, among 
them, there is no less care taken of those 
who were once engaged in labour, but 
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grow afterwards unable to follow it, than 
there is, elsewhere, of those that continue 
still employed. 

I would gladly hear any man compare 
the justice that is among them with that of 
all other nations; among whom, may I 
perish if I see anything that looks either 
like justice or equity. For what justice is 
there in this: that a nobleman, a goldsmith, 
a banker, or any other man, that either 
does nothing at all, or, at best, is employed 
in things that are of no use to the public, 
should live in great luxury and splendour 
upon what is so ill acquired, and a mean man, 
a carter, a smith, or a ploughman, that works 
harder even than the beasts themselves, and 
is employed in labours so necessary that no 
commonwealth could hold out a year with- 
out them, can only earn so poor a livelihood, 
and must lead so miserable a life, that the 
condition of the beasts is much better than 
theirs? For as the beasts do not work so 
constantly, so they feed almost as well, and 
with more pleasure, and have no anxiety 
about what is to come, whilst these men are 
depressed by a barren and fruitless employ- 
ment, and tormented with the apprehensions 
of want in their old age; since that which 
they get by their daily labour does but 
maintain them at present, and is consumed 
as fast as it comes in, and there is no overplus 
left to lay up for old age. 

Is not that government both unjust and 
ungrateful, that is so prodigal of its favours 
to those that are called gentlemen, or gold- 
smiths, or such others who are idle, or live 
either by flattery or by contriving the arts 
of vain pleasure, and, on the other hand, 
takes no care of those of a meaner sort, such 
as ploughmen, colliers, and smiths, without 
whom it could not subsist? But after the 
public has reaped all the advantage of their 
service, and they come to be oppressed with 
age, sickness, and want, all their labours and 
the good they have done are forgotten, and 
all the recompense given them is that they 
are left to die in great misery. The richer 
sort are often endeavouring to bring the 
hire of labourers lower, not only by -their 
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fraudulent practices, but by the laws which 
they procure to be made to that effect; 
so that, though it is a thing most unjust in 
itself to give such small rewards to those 
who deserve so well of the public, yet they 
have given those hardships the name and 
colour of justice, by procuring laws to be 
made for regulating them. 

Therefore I must say that, as I hope for 
mercy, I can have no other notion of all the 
other governments that I see or know, than 
that they are a conspiracy of the rich, who, 
on pretence of managing the public, only 
pursue their private ends, and devise all the 
ways and arts they can find out, first, that 
they may, without danger, preserve all that 
they have so ill acquired, and then, that 
they may engage the poor to toil and labour 
for them at as low rates as possible, and 
oppress them as much as they please; and if 
they can but prevail to get these contrivances 
established by the show of public authority, 
which is considered as the representative of 
the whole people, then they areaccounted laws. 

Yet these wicked men, after they have, 
by a most insatiable covetousness, divided 
that among themselves with which all the 
rest might have been well supplied, are 
far from that happiness that is enjoyed among 
the Utopians; for, the use as well as the 
desire of money being extinguished, much 
anxiety and great occasions of mischief are 
cut off with it. And who does not see that 
the frauds, thefts, robberies, quarrels, 
tumults, contentions, seditions, murders, 
treacheries, and witchcrafts, which are, in- 
deed, rather punished than restrained by the 
severities of law, would all fall off, if money 
were not any more valued by the world? 
Men’s fears, solicitudes, cares, labours, and 
watchings would all perish in the same 
moment with the value of money; even 
poverty itself, for the relief of which money 
seems most necessary, would fall: so easy a 
thing would it be to supply all the neces- 
sities of life, if that blessed thing called 
money, which is pretended to be invented 
for procuring them, were not really the only 
thing that obstructed their being procured. 
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CCCLXXV—WVe are all Members one of 


another. 


OW ye are the body of Christ, and 
N members thereof each in his part. 

And as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members have not the 
same office: so also is Christ. 

For the body is not one member, but 
many. If the foot shall say, Because I am not 
the hand, I am not of the body; it 1s not 
therefore not of the body. And if the ear 
shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not 
of the body; it is not therefore not of the 
body. If the whole body were an eye, where 
were the hearing? If the whole were hearing, 
where were the smelling? But now hath God 
set the members each one of them in the 
body, even as it pleased him. And if they 
were all one member, where were the body? 
But now they are many members, but one 
body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, 
I have no need of thee: or again the head 
to the feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much 
rather, those members of the body whichseem 
to be more feeble are necessary: and those 
parts of the body, which we think to be less 
honourable, upon those we now bestow more 
abundant honour; and so our uncomely parts 
come to have more abundant comeliness, 
while yet our comely parts suffer no lack. 
For God hath tempered the body together, 
that there should be no schism in the body; 
but that the members should have the same 
care one for another. And whether one 
member suffereth, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member is honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it. 


CCCLXXVI—Froissart tells of the Resent- 
ment of the People of England in the Four- 
teenth Century against the Landlords and 
Prelates, and quotes ‘fohn Balls Words 
which stirred the Peasants to demand 


Equality of Goods. 
[ec was an usage in England, and 


yet is in divers countries, that the 
noblemen hath great franchise over 
the commons and keepeth them in servage; 
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that is to say, their tenants ought by custom 
to labour the lords’ lands, to gather and bring 
home their corns, and some to thresh and to 
fan, and by servage to make their hay and to 
hew their wood and bring it home. All these 
things they ought to do by servage, and there 
be more of these people in England than in 
any other realm. Thus the noblemen and 
prelates are served by them, and specially in 
the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Bedford. 

‘These unhappy people of these said coun- 
ties began to stir, because they said they were 
kept in great servage, and in the beginning of 
the world,they said, there were no bondmen, 
wherefore they maintained that none ought 
to be bond, without he did treason to his lord, 
as Lucifer did to God: but they said they 
could have no such battle, for they were 
neither angels nor spirits, but men formed 
to the similitude of their lords, saying why 
should they then be kept so under like beasts; 
the which they said they would no longer 
suffer, for they would all be one, and if they 
laboured and did anything for their lords, 
they would have wages therefor as well as 
other. 

And of this imagination was a foolish 
priest in the county of Kent, called John 
Ball, for the which foolish words he had been 
three times in the Bishop of Canterbury’s 
prison; for this priest used oftentimes on the 
Sundays after Mass, when the people were 
going out of the minster, to go into the 
cloisters and preach, and made the people 
to assemble about him, and would say thus: 
“« Ah, ye good people, the matters goeth not 
well to pass in England, nor shall not do till 
everything be in common, and that there be 
no villeins nor gentlemen, but that we may 
be all united together, and that the lords be 
no greater masters than we be. What have 
we deserved, or why should we be kept thus 
in servage? We be all come from one father 
and from one mother, Adam and’ Eve; 
whereby can they say or show, that they be 
greater lords than we be, saving by that they 
cause us to win and labour for that they dis- 
pend? They are clothed in velvet and camlet 
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furred with grise, and we be vestured with 
poor cloth: they have their wines, spices and 
good bread, and we have the drawing out of 
the chaff and drink water; they dwell in fair 
houses, and we have the pain and the travail, 
rain and wind in the fields; and by that that 
cometh of our labours they keep and main- 
tain their estates; we be called their bond- 
men, and without we do readily them service, 
we be beaten; and we have no sovereign to 
whom we may complain, nor that will hear 
us nor do us right. Let us go to the king—he 
is young—and show him what servage we be 
in, and show him how we will have it other- 
wise.” 

Thus John Ball said on Sundays, when the 
people issued out of the churches in the vil- 
lages; wherefore many of the mean people 
loved him, and such as intended no goodness 
said how he said truth; and so they would 
murmur one with another in the fields and 
in the ways as they went together, affirming 
how John Ball said truth. 


CCCLXXVII—A Bible Legend teaching, 
besides much else, that we are Responsible 
even for our Equals, and for those who are 
seemingly independent of us and able to 
take care of themselves. 


DAM knew Eve his wife; and she con- 
Acie and bare Cain, and said, I have 
gotten a man from the Lord. And she 
again bare his brother Abel. And Abel was a 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the 
ground. And in process of time it came to 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord. And Abel, 
he also brought of the firstlings of his flock 
and of the fat thereof. And the Lord had 
respect unto Abel and to his offering: But 
unto Cain and to his offering he had not 
respect. 
And Cain was very wroth, and his coun- 
tenance fell. And the Lord said unto Cain, 
“¢ Why art thou wroth? and why is thy coun- 
tenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, 
sin lieth at the door. And unto thee shall be 
his desire, and thou shalt rule over him.” 
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And Cain talked with Abel his brother: 
and it came to pass, when they were in the 
field, that Cain rose up against Abel his 
brother and slew him. And the Lord said 
unto Cain, “* Where is Abel thy brother? ” 
and he said, “I know not. Am I my brother’s 
Keeper! * 

And he said, ‘‘ What hast thou done? 
The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground. And now art thou 
cursed from the earth, which hath opened 
her mouth to receive thy brother’s blood 
from thy hand. When thou tillest the ground, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto thee her 
strength: a fugitive and a vagabond shalt 
thou be in the earth.” 

And Cain said unto the Lord, “‘ My pun- 
ishment is more than I can bear. Behold, 
thou hast driven me out this day from the 
face of the earth; and from thy face shall I 
be hid; and I shall be a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth; it shall come to pass that 
every one that findeth me shall slay me.” 

And the Lord said unto him, “‘ Therefore 
whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold.”’ And the Lord set a 
mark upon Cain, lest any finding him should 
kill him. 


CCCLXXVIII—A typical passage from Mrs 
Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh,” maintaining 
that a Woman may have a Social Work 
to perform and Ideals to express, prior 
to any Duty which she may accept as 
Wife or Mother. 

Romney says to Aurora ;— 

“7 F your sex is weak for art 
(And I, who said so, did but honour you 
By using truth in courtship), it is strong 

For life and duty. Place your fecund heart 

In mine, and let us blossom for the world, 

That wants love’s colour in the grey of time. 

My talk, meanwhile, is arid to you—aye, 

Since all my talk can only set you where 

You look down coldly on the arena-heaps 

Of headless bodies, shapeless, indistin€t! 

The Judgment-Angel scarce would find his 

wa 

Bae such a heap of generalized distress 
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To the individual man with lips and eyes; 
Much less Aurora. Ah, my sweet, come down, 
And hand in hand we’ll go where yours shall 
- touch 

These victims, one by one! till, one by one, 
The formless, nameless trunk of every man 
Shall seem to wear a head with hair you know, 
And every woman catch your mother’s face 
To melt you into passion.” 

** Lama girl, 
I answered slowly; “* you do well to name 
My mother’s face. Though far too early, alas! 
God’s hand did interpose ’twixt it and me, 
I know so much of love as used to shine 
In that face and another. Just so much; 
No more, indeed, at all. I have not seen 
So much love since—I pray you pardon me— 
As answers even to make a marriage with 
In this cold land of England. What you love 
Is not a woman, Romney, but a cause: 
You want a helpmate, not a mistress, sir; 
A wife to help your ends,—in her no end! 
Your cause is noble, your ends excellent; 
But I, being most unworthy of these and that, 
Do otherwise conceive of love. Farewell.” 


“ Farewell, Aurora? you reject me thus? ” 
He said. 
** Sir, you were married long ago. 
You have a wife already whom you love— 
Your social theory. Bless you both, I say! 
For my part, I am scarcely meek enough 
To be the handmaid of a lawful spouse. 
Do I look a Hagar, think you? ” 
Do vou jestra4 
“ Nay; so I speak in earnest,” I replied. 
* You treat of marriage too much like, at 
least, 
A chief apostle: you would bear with you 
A wife... asister ... shall we speak it out ?— 
A sister of charity! ” 
“*’Then, must it be 
Indeed farewell? And was I so far wrong 
In hope and in illusion, when I took 
The woman to be nobler than the man, 
Yourself the noblest woman, in the use 
And comprehension of what love is,—love, 
That generates the likeness of itself 
Through all heroic duties? so far wrong 
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In saying bluntly, venturing truth on love, 

“Come, human creature, love and work with 
me,’— 

Instead of, ‘ Lady, thou art wondrous fair, 

And, where the Graces walk before, the Muse 

Will follow at the lightning of their eyes, 

And where the Muse walks, lovers need to 
creep: 

Turn round and love me, or I die of love’? ” 


With quiet indignation I broke in: 
“You misconceive the question like a man, 
Who sees a woman as the complement 
Of his sex merely. You forget too much 
That every creature, female as the male, 
Stands single in responsible at and thought, 
As also in birth and death. Whoever says 
To a loyal woman, ‘ Love and work with me,’ 
Will get fair answers if the work and love, 
Being good themselves, are good for her— 
the best 
She was born for. Women of a softer mood, 
Surprised by men when scarce awake to life, 
Will sometimes only hear the first word, love, 
And catch up with it any kind of work, 
Indifferent, so that dear love go with it. 
I do not blame such women—though for love 
They pick much oakum; earth’s fanatics make 
Too frequently heaven’s saints. But me 
your work 
Is not the best for,—nor your love the best, 
Nor able to commend the kind of work 
For love’s sake merely. Ah, you force me, sir, 
To be over-bold in speaking of myself: 
I too have my vocation,—work to do, 
The heavens and earth have set me since I 
changed 
My father’s face for theirs, and, though 
your world 
Were twice as wretched as you represent, 
Most serious work, most necessary work 
As any of the economists’. Reform, 
Make trade a Christian possibility, 
And individual right no general wrong; 
Wipe out earth’s furrows of the Thine and 
maviline; 
And leave one green for men to play at bowls, 
With innings for them all!... what then, 
. indeed, . 
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If mortals are not greater by the head 
Than any of their prosperities? what then, 
Unless the artist keep up open roads 
Betwixt the seen and unseen,—bursting 
through 
The best of your conventions with his best, 
The speakable, imaginable best 
God bids him speak, to prove what lies beyond 
Both speech and imagination? A starved man 
Exceeds a fat beast: we’ll not barter, sir, 
The beautiful for barley.—And, even so, 
I hold you will not compass your poor ends 
Of barley-feeding and material ease, 
Without a poet’s individualism 
To work your universal. It takes a soul 
To move a body: it takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses, even toacleaner sty: _ 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s-breadth off 
The dust of the a€tual.—Ah, your Fouriers 
failed, 
Because not poets enough to understand 
That life develops from within.—For me, 
Perhaps I am not worthy, as you say, 
Of work like this: perhaps a woman’s soul 
Aspires, and not creates: yet we aspire, 
And yet [ll try out your perhapses, sir; 
And if I fail,...why, burn me up my straw 
Like other false works—I’ll not ask for grace; 
Your scorn is better, cousin Romney. I, 
Who love my art, would never wish it lower 
To suit my stature. I may love my art. 
You'll grant that even a woman may love 
art, 
Seeing that to waste true love on anything 
Is womanly, past question.” 
I retain 
The very last word which I said that day, 
As you the creaking of the door years‘past, 
Which let upon you such disabling news 
You ever after have been graver. He, 
His eyes, the motions in his silent mouth, 
Were fiery points on which my words were 
caught, 
Transfixed for ever in my memory 
For his sake, not their own. And yet I know 
I did not love him... norhe me... that’s 
SUPE. a 
And what I said is unrepented of, 
As truth is always. 
oy 
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CCCLXXIX—The so-called Nature of Women 
15 the Result of forced Repression and Un- 
natural Stimulation. 


T does not avail anything to say that 

the nature of the two sexes adapts them 

to their present functions and position, 
and renders these appropriate to them. 
Standing on the ground of common sense 
and the constitution of the human mind, I 
deny that anyone knows, or can know, the 
nature of the two sexes, as long as they have 
only been seen in their present relation to 
one another: If men had ever been found in 
society without women, or women without 
men, or if there had been a society of men 
and women in which the women were not 
under the control of the men, something 
might have been positively known about the 
mental and moral differences which may be 
inherent in the nature of each. 

What is now called the nature of women 
is an eminently artificial thing—the result 
of forced repression in some dire¢tions, un- 
natural stimulation in others. It may be 
asserted without scruple, that no other class 
of dependents have had their character 
so entirely distorted from its natural pro- 
portions by their relation with their masters; 
for, if conquered and slave races have been, 
in some respects, more forcibly repressed, 
whatever in them has not been crushed down 
by an iron heel has generally been let alone, 
and if left with any liberty of development, 
it has developed itself according to its own 
laws; but in the case of women, a hothouse 
and stove cultivation has always been carried 
on of some of: the capabilities of their 
nature, for the benefit and pleasure of their 
masters. 

Then: heck certain products of the 
general vital force sprout luxuriantly and 
reach a great development in this heated 
atmosphere and under this active nurture 
and watering, while other shoots from the 
same root, which are left outside in the 
wintry air, with ice purposely heaped all 
round them, have a stunted growth, and 
some are busi off with fire and disappear ; 
men, with that inability to recognize their 
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own work which distinguishes’ the unanaly- 
tic mind, indolently believe that the tree 
grows of itself in the way they have made it 
grow, and that it would die if one half of it 
were not kept in a vapour- -bath and the 
other half in the snow. 


CCCLXXX—Except in the Case of Women, 
Human Beings are not forbidden by 
Modern Institutions to Achieve the Lot 
which may appear to them desirable. 


HAT is the peculiar character of 

the modern world—the difference 

which chiefly distinguishes modern 
institutions, modern social ideas, modern 
life itself, from those of times long past? 
It is, that human beings are no longer born 
to their place in life, and chained down by 
an inexorable bond to the place they are born 
to, but are free to. employ their faculties, 
and such favourable chances as offer, to 
achieve the lot which may appear to them 
most desirable. 

Human society of old was constituted 
on a very different principle. All were born 
to a fixed social position, and were mostly 
kept in it by law, or interdi€ted from any 
means by which they could emerge from it. 
As some men are born white and’ others 
black, so some weré born slaves and others 
freemen and citizens; some were born patri- 
clans, others plebeians; some were ’ born 
feudal nobles, others commoners and rotu- 
riers. In modern Europe, and most in those 
parts of it which have participated most 
largely in all other modern’ improvements, 
diametrically opposite do¢trines now pre- 
vail. The old theory was, that the least pos- 
sible should be left to the choice of the 
individual agent; that all he had to do should, 
as far as practicable, be laid down:for him 
by superior , ‘wisdom. Left to — oe ‘was 
sure to go wrong. as 

The modern eee He fruit of a 
thousand years of experience, is, that things 
in which the individual ‘is the - person 
directly interested, never go right “but as 
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they are left to his own discretion; and that 
any regulation of them by authority, except 
to protect the rights of others, is sure to be 
mischievous. This conclusion, slowly arrived 
at, and not adopted until almost every pos- 
sible application of the contrary theory had 
been made with disastrous result, now (in 
the industrial department) prevails univer- 
sally in the most advanced countries, almost 
universally in all that have pretensions to 
any sort of advancement. 

If this general principle of social and 
economical science is not true; if individuals, 
with such help as they can derive from the 
opinion of those who know them, are not 
better judges than the law and the govern- 
ment, of their own capacities and vocation; 


the world cannot too soon abandon this. 


principle, and return to the old system of 
regulations and disabilities. But if the prin- 
ciple is true, we ought to act as if we believed 
it, and not to ordain that to be born a girl 
instead of a boy, any more than to be born 
black instead of white, or a commoner 
instead of a nobleman, shall decide the per- 
son’s position through all life—shall inter- 


dit people from all the more elevated social 


positions, and from all, except a few, re- 
speCtable occupations. 

Even were we to admit the utmost that 
is ever pretended as to the superior fitness 
of men for all the functions now reserved to 
them, the same argument applies which 
forbids a legal qualification for members of 
Parliament. If only once in a dozen years 
the conditions of eligibility exclude a fit 
person, there is a real loss, while the exclu- 
sion of thousands of unfit persons is no 
gain; for if the constitution of the electoral 
body disposes them to choose unfit persons, 
there are always plenty of such persons to 
choose from. In all things of any difficulty 
and importance, those who can do them well 
are fewer than the need, even with the most 
unrestricted latitude of choice; and any 
limitation of the field of selection deprives 
society of some chances of being served by 
the competent, without ever saving it from 
the incompetent. 
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CCCLXXXI—The Closing Scene of Ibsen’s 
“ Doll’s House,” in which theWtfe, having 
suddenly discovered her Husband's extreme 
Egoism, and realizing that they have had 
no Inner Life in common, tells him so. 
She asserts that she no longer loves him 
and that she is unfit to educate her own 
Children ; whereupon she leaves ber 
Home. 


Nora (her arms round his neck) : 
Torvald! Good-night! good-night! 


Heimer (kissing her forehead) : 
Good-night, my little song-bird. Sleep 
well, Nora. Now I shall go and read my 
letters. [He goes with the letters 1m his 
hand into his room, and shuts the door. | 


Nora (with wild eyes, gropes about her, seizes 
HeEtmer’s domino, throws it round her, 
and whispers quickly, bhoarsely, and 
brokenly) : 

Never to see him again! Never, never, 
never! [Throws her shawl over her head.| 
Never to see the children again. Never, 
never.—Oh, that black, icy water! Oh, 
that bottomless ! If it were only 
over! Now he has it; he’s reading it. Oh, 
no, no, no, not yet. Torvald, good-bye 
——1! Good-bye, my little ones——! . 
[She is rushing out by the hall ; at the same 
moment Heimer flings his door open, and 
stands there with an open letter in his 


hand. | 





HeELMER: 


Nora! 


Nora (shrieks) : 


ase 


HELMER ? 
What is this? Do you know what is in 
this letter? 


Nora: | 
Yes, I know. Let me go! Let me pass! 
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Hetmer (holds her back) : 
Where do you want to go? 


Nora (Zries to break away from him) : 
You shall not save me, Torvald.: 


Heuer (falling back) : 
True! Is what he writes true? No, no, 
it is impossible that this can be true. 


Nora: 
It is true. I have loved you beyond all 
else in the world. 


HELMER: 
Pshaw!—no silly evasions! 


Nora (4 step nearer him) : 


Torvald ! 





HeELMER: 
Wretched woman—what have you done? 


Nora: 
Let me go—you shall not save me! You 
shall not take my guilt upon yourself! 


HELMER: 
I don’t want any melodramatic airs. 
[Locks the outer door.| Here you shall stay 
and give an account of yourself. Do you 
understand what you have done? Answer! 
Do you understand it? 


Nora (looks at him fixedly, and says, with a 
stiffening expression): 
Yes; now I begin fully to understand it. 


Heimer (walking up and down): 
Oh! what an awful awakening! During 
all these eight years—she who was my 
pride and my joy—a hypocrite, a liar— 
worse, worse—a criminal. Oh, the un- 
fathomable hideousness of it all! Ugh! 
Ueht,s. 


Nora: 
When I am out of the world, you will be 
itec 
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HELMER: 

Oh, no fine phrases! Your father, too, was 
always ready with them. What good 
would it do to me, if you were “ out of 
the world,’ as you say? No good what- 
ever! He can publish the story all the same. 
Do you understand now what you have 
done to me? 


Nora (with cold calmness): 
Yes. 


HELMER: 

The thing is so incredible, I'can’t grasp it. 
But we must come to an understanding. 
Take that shawl off. Take it off, I say! 
I must try to pacify him in one way or 
another—the matter must be hushed 
up, cost what it may... . Of course, you 
will continue to live here. But the children 
cannot be left im > your care..[24 7s 
Heimer starts.| What’s that? So late! 
Can it be the worst? Can he ? Hide 
yourself, Nora; say you are ill. [Nora 
stands motionless. HELMER goes to the 
door and opens 1t.| 





Evwen (half-dressed, in the hall): 


Here is a letter for you, ma’am. 


HELMER: 
Give it to me. [Sezzes the letter and shuts 
the door.| Yes, from him. You shall not 
have: ite J’shall readiar: 


Nora: 
Read it! 


Heimer (by the lamp): 
I have hardly the courage to. We may both 
be lost, both you and I. Ah! I must know. 
[Hastily tears the letter open; reads a few 
lines, looks at an enclosure ; with a cry of 
joy: | Nora! [Nora looks inquiringly at him.] - 


HELMER: 
Nora!———Oh! I must read.-it again. 
Yes, yes, it is so. I am saved! Nora, I am 
saved! 
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Nora: 
And I? 


HeEtmer: 

You too, of course; we are both saved, 
both of us. Look here—he sends you back 
your promissory note. [Tears the I.0.U. 
and both letters in pieces. Throws them 
into the fire and watches them burn.] 
There! it’s gone!—He said that ever since 
Christmas Eve Oh, Nora, they must 
have been three terrible days for you! 





Nora: 
I have fought a hard fight for the last 
three days. 


HELMeErR: 
And in your agony you saw no other out- 
let but No; we won’t think of that 
horror. . . . I have forgiven everything. I 
know that what you did was all for love of 
me. 





Nora: 
That is true. 


HELMER: ’ | 
I have forgiven you, Nora—I swear I 
have forgiven you. ; 


Nora: 
I thank you for your forgiveness. [ Goes out, 
to the right.| 


Heimer: 
No, stay! [Looking through the door- 
wa’y.| What are you going to do? 





Nora (inside) : 
To take off my masquerade dress. 


HELMER (in the doorway) : 
Yes, do, dear. Try to calm down, and 
recover your balance, my scared little song- 
bird. You may rest secure. . . . Don’t be 
troubled about anything, Nora; only open 
your heart to me, and I will be both will 
and conscience to..you. [Nora enters in 
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everyday dress.| Why, what’s this? Not 
gone to bed? You have changed your 
dress? 


Nora: 
Yes, Torvald; now I have changed my 
dress. 


Heimer: 
But why now, so late ? 





Nora: 
I shall not sleep to-night. 


Heumer: 
But; Nora dear———— 


Nora (looking at her watch) : 
It’s not so late yet. Sit down, Torvald; 
you and I have much to say to each other. 
[She sits down at one side of the table.| 


HELMER: 
Nora—what does this mean? Your cold, 
set face—— ' 


Nora: 
Sit down. It will take some time. I have 
much to talk over with you. [HeLmer sits 
at the other side of the table. | 


HELMER: 
You alarm me, Nora. I don’t understand 
you. 


Nora: 
No, that is just it. You don’t understand 
me; and I have never understood you— 
till to-night. No, don’t interrupt. Only 
listen to what I say. We must come to a 
final settlement, Torvald. 


HeELMER: 
How do you mean? 


Nora (after a short silence) : 
Does not one thing strike you as we sit 
here? 
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HeELMER: 


What should strike me? 


Nora: 
We have been married eight years. Does 
it not strike you that this is the first 
time we two, you and I, man and wife, 
have talked together seriously? 


HeELMER: 


Seriously! What do you call seriously? 


Nora: 
During eight whole years, and more— 
ever since the day we first met—we have 
never exchanged one serious word about 
serious things. 


HELMER: 


Was I always to trouble you with the 
cares you could not help me to bear? 


Nora: 
I am not talking of cares. I say that we 
have never yet set ourselves to get to the 
bottom of anything. 


HeELMER: 


Why, my dearest Nora, what have you to 
do with serious things? 


Nora: 
There we have it! You have never under- 
stood me.—I have had great injustice done 
me, Torvald... . [Shaking her head.| 
You have never loved me. You only 
thought it amusing to be in love with 
me.. 


HeEtMER: 


Why, Nora, what a thing to say! 


Nora: 
Yes, it is so, Torvald. While I was at 
home with father, he used to call me his 
doll-child, and played with me as I played 
- with my dolls. Then I came to live in 
your house—— 
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HeELMER: 
What an expression to use about our 
marriage! 


Nora (undisturbed) : 
I mean I Se from father’s hands into 
yours. . It is your fault that my life 
has come to nothing. 


HELMER: 
Why, Nora, how unreasonable and un- 
grateful you are! Have you not been 


happy here? 


Nora: 


No, never. I thought I was; but I never 
was. 


HeELMER: 


Not—not happy! 


Nora: 
No, only merry. . . 
marriage, Torvald. 


. That has been our 


HELMER: 
There is some truth in what you say, 
exaggerated and overstrained though it be. 
But henceforth it shall be different. Play- 
time is over; now comes the time for 
education. 


Nora: 
Whose education? Mine, or the children’s? 


HeELMER: 


Both, my dear Nora. 


Nora: 
Oh, Torvald, you are not the man to teach 
me to be a fit wife for you. 


HeELMER: 
- And you can say that? 


Nora: 


And I—how have I paving ple to 
educate the children? 
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Heimer: 
-. Nora! . 


Nora: 
Did you not say yourself, a few minutes 
ago, you dared not trust them to me? 


HeEtmer: 
In the excitement of the moment! Why 
should you dwell upon that? 


Nora: 
No—you were perfectly right. That pro- 
blem is beyond me. There is another to be 
solved first—I must try to educate myself 
fist. ] must try to gain experience, 


Torealds 


HeELMER: 
This is monstrous! Can you forsake your 
holiest duties in this way? 


Nora: 
What do you consider my holiest duties? 


HeELMER: 
Do I need to tell you fiat? Your duties 
to your husband and your children. 


Nora: 
I have other duties equally sacred. 


HeEtMeErR: 
Impossible! What duties do you mean? 


Nora: 
My duties towards myself. 


HELMER: 
Before all else you are a wife and a mother. 


Nora: : 

: That I no longer believe. I believe ‘that 
' before all else [ am a human being, just 
_as much as you are—or at least that I 
- should try to become one.... 


Heuer: 
> You talk like a child. Vou don’t under- 
_ stand,the society in which you live. 
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Nora: 
No, I do not. But now I shall try to learn. 
I must make up my mind which is right— 
society or I. 


HELMER: 
Nora, you are ill; you are feverish; I 
almost think you are out of your senses. 


Nora: 
I have never felt so much clearness and 
certainty as to-night. 


HELMrER: 
You are clear and certain enough to for- 
sake husband and children? 


Nora: 
Yes, 1 ami, 


HELMER: 
Then there is only one explanation pos- 
sible. 


Nora: 


What is that? 


HELMER: 
You no longer love me. 


Nora: 
No; that is just it. 


HELMER: 
Nora!—Can you say so? 


Nora: 

Oh, I’m so sorry, Torvald; for you’ve 
always been so kind to me. But I can’t help 
it. I do not love you any longer. 


Heimer (mastering himself with difficulty) : 
Are you clear and certain on this point 
too? 


Nora: 
Ves quite. That is why I will not stay 
here any longer. 
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HeELMER: 
And can you also make clear to me how I 


have forfeited your love?... 


Nora: 
I firmly believed that you would come for- 
ward, take everything upon yourself, and 
say, ‘1 am the guilty one.” 


HeELMER: 


Nora | = 





Nora: 

You mean I would never have accepted 
such a sacrifice? No, certainly not. But 
what would my assertions have been worth 
in opposition to yours?—That was the 
miracle that I hoped for and dreaded. 
And it was to hinder that that I wanted 
to die. 


HELMER: 
I would gladly work for you day and night, 
Nora—bear sorrow and want for your 
sake. But no mansacrifices his honour, even 
for one he loves. 


Nora: 
Millions of women have done so. 


HeELMER: 


Oh, you think and talk like a silly child. 


Nora: 
Very likely. But you neither think nor 
talk like the man I can share my life with. 
When your terror was over—not for what 
threatened me, but for yourself—when 
there was nothing more to fear—then it 
seemed to you as though nothing had 
happened. I was your lark again, your doll, 
just as before—whom you would take 
twice as much care of in future, because 
she was so weak and fragile. [Stands up.| 
Torvald—in that moment it burst upon 
me that I had been living here these eight 
years with a strange man, and had borne 
him three children.—Oh, I can’t, bear to 
think of it! I could tear myself to pieces! 
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HELMER: 
Nora—can I never be more than a stran- 


ger to you? 


Nora (taking her travelling-bag) : 
Oh, Torvald, then the miracle of miracles 
would have to happen 





HeELMER: 
What is the miracle of miracles? 


Nora: 

Both of us would have to change so that 
Oh, Torvald, I no longer believe in 
miracles. 





HeELMerR: 
But J will believe. Tell me! We must 
so change that i 





Nora: 
That communion between us shall be a 
marriage. Good-bye. [She goes out by the 
hall door. | 


Heimer (sinks into a chair by the door with 
his face in his hands) : 
Nora! Nora! [He looks round and rises.]. 
Empty. She is gone. [A hope springs up in 
hbim.| Ah! The miracle of miracles ? 
[From below is heard the reverberation of a 
heavy door closing.| 





CCCLXXXII—The social Subordination of 
Women is the only Survival of the once 
prevalent Legal Custom of Excluding a 
Class of Persons from bigher Opportunities 
on account of some Fatality of Birth. 


\ T present, in the more improved 
countries, the disabilities of women 

are the only case, save one, in which 
laws and institutions take persons at their 
birth, and ordain that they shall never in all 
their lives be allowed to compete for cer- 
tain things. The one exception is that of 
royalty. All other dignities and social ad- 
vantages are open to the whole male sex: 
many indeed are only attainable by wealth, 
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but wealth may be striven for by anyone, 
and is a¢tually obtained by many men of 
the very humblest origin. The difficulties, 
to the majority, are indeed insuperable 
without the aid of fortunate accidents; but 
no male human being is under any legal 
ban: neither law nor opinion superadds 
artificial obstacles to the natural ones. 

The disabilities, therefore, to which 
women are subject from the mere fact of 
their birth, are the solitary examples of the 
kind in modern legislation. In no instance 
except this, which comprehends half the 
human race, are the higher social funCtions 
closed against anyone by a fatality of birth 
which no exertions, and no change of cir- 
cumstances, can overcome; for even reli- 
gious disabilities (besides that in England 
and in Europe they have practically almost 
ceased to exist) do not close any career to the 
disqualified person in case of conversion. 

The social subordination of women thus 
stands out an isolated fa&t in modern social 
institutions; a solitary breach of what has 
become their fundamental law; a single 
relic of an old world of thought and practice 
exploded in everything else, but retained in 
the one thing of most universal interest; 
as if a gigantic dolmen, or a vast temple of 
Jupiter Olympius, occupied the site of St 
Paul’s and received daily worship, while the 
surrounding Christian churches were only 
resorted to on fasts and festivals. This 
entire discrepancy between one social fa& 
and all those which accompany it, and the 
radical opposition between its nature and 
the progressive movement which is the 
boast of the modern world, and which has 
successively swept away everything else of 
an analogous chara¢ter, surely affords, to a 
conscientious observer of human tendencies, 
serious matter for reflection. 

The least that can be demanded is, that 
the question should not be considered as 
prejudged by existing fact and existing 
opinion, but open to discussion on its merits, 
as a question of justice and expediency. And 
the discussion must be a real discussion, 
descending to foundations, and not resting 
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satisfied with vague and general assertions. 
It will not do, for instance, to assert in general 
terms, that the experience of mankind has 
pronounced in favour of the existing system. 
Experience cannot possibly have decided 
between two courses, so long as there has 
only been experience of one. 

If it be said that the do€trine of the 
equality of the sexes rests only on theory, 
it must be remembered that the contrary 
dodtrine also has only theory to rest upon. 
All that is proved in its favour by direét 
experience, is that mankind have been able 
to exist under it, and to attain the degree of 
improvement and prosperity which we now 
see; but whether that prosperity has been 
attained sooner, or is now greater, than it 
would have been under the other system, 
experience does not say. 


CCCLXXXIII—Men have selfishly 1mposed 
upon Women an Ideal of Character agree- 
able to the Vanity and favourable to the 
Supremacy of Men. 


LL women are brought up from the 
Aes earliest years in the belief that 

their ideal of character is the very 
opposite to that of men; not self-will, and 
government by self-control, but submission, 
and yielding to the control of others. All 
the moralities tell them that it is the duty 
of women, and all the current sentimentali- 
ties that it is their nature, to live for others; 
to make complete abnegation of themselves, 
and to have no life but in their affeCtions. 
And by their affeCtions are meant the only 
ones they are allowed to have—those to the 
men with whom they are connected, or to 
the children who constitute an additional 
and indefeasible tie between them and 
a man. 

When we put together three things— 
first, the natural attra€tion between the 
sexes; secondly, the wife’s entire depen- 
dence on the husband, every privilege or 
pleasure she has being either his gift, or 
depending entirely on his will; and lastly, 
that the principal object of human pursuit, 
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consideration, and all objects of social 
ambition, can in general be sought or ob- 
tained by her only through him, it would 
be a miracle if the object of being attractive 
to men had not become the polar star of 
feminine education and formation of char- 
ACter. 

And, this great means of influence over 
the minds of women having been acquired, 
an instinct of selfishness made men avail 
themselves of it to the utmost as a means of 
holding women in subjection, by representing 
to them meekness, submissiveness, and re- 
signation of all individual will into the hands 
of a man, as an essential part of sexual 
attractiveness. 

Can it be doubted that any of the other 
yokes which mankind have succeeded in 
breaking, would have subsisted till now if 
the same means had existed, and had 
been as sedulously used, to bow down their 
minds to it? If it had been made the object 
of the life of every young plebeian to find 
personal favour in the eyes of some patri- 
clan, of every young serf with some seigneur; 
if domestication with him, and a share of 
his personal affections, had been held out 
as the prize which they all should look out 
for, the most gifted and aspiring being able 
to reckon on the most desirable prizes; and 
if, when this prize had been obtained, they 
had been shut out by a wall of brass from all 
interests not centring in him, all feelings 
and desires but those which he shared or 
inculcated; would not serfs and seigneurs, 
plebeians and patricians, have been as 
broadly distinguished at this day as men and 
women are? and would not all but a thinker 
here and there have believed the distin¢tion 
to be a fundamental and unalterable fact in 
human nature? 


CCCLXXXIV—A Mother's Prophecy to her 
Son concerning Perfect W omanliness. 
HE words of King Lemuel, the pro- 
phecy that his mother taught him: 
Who can find a virtuous woman? 


for her price is far above rubies. The heart of 
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her husband doth safely trust in her, so that 
he shall have no need of spoil. She will do 
him good and not evil all the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool, and flax, and worketh 
willingly with her hands. She is like the mer- 
chants’ ships; she bringeth her food from 
afar. She riseth also while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her household, and a portion 
to her maidens. She considereth a field, and 
buyeth it: with the fruit of her hands she 
planteth a vineyard. She girdeth her loins 
with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. 
She perceiveth that her merchandise is good: 
her candle goeth not out by night. She layeth 
her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold 
the distaff. She stretcheth out her hand to the 
poor; yea, she reacheth forth her hands to the 
needy. 

She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household; for all her household are clothed 
with scarlet. She maketh herself coverings of 
tapestry; her clothing is silk and purple. Her 
husband is known in the gates, when he sit- 
teth among the eiders of the land. She 
maketh fine linen, and selleth it; and deli- 
vereth girdles unto the merchant. 

Strength and honour are her clothing; 
and she shall rejoice in time to come. She 
openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness. Her children arise 
up, and call her blessed; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her: ‘‘ Many daughters have 
done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain: 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised. Give her of the fruit of her hands; 
and let her own works praise her in the gates. 


CCCLXXXV—Fean Richepin’s Song tells 
that, however cruelly treated, a Mother 
thinks only of her Child’s Welfare. 

POOR lad once and a lad so trim, 

Ap ol de rol de raly O! 

Fol de rol! 


A poor lad once and a lad so trim” 
Gave his love to her who loved not him. 
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And, says she, “ Fetch me to-night, you 
rogue,” 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
Fol de rol! 
And, says she, “Fetch me to-night, you rogue, 
Your mother’s heart to feed my dog! ” 


To his mother’s house went that young man, 
Fol de rol de raly O/ 
Fol de rol! 
To his mother’s house went that young man, 


Killed her, and took the heart, and ran. 


And as he was running, look you, he fell, 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
Fol de rol / 
And as he was running, look you, he fell, 
And the heart rolled on the ground as well. 


And the lad, as the heart was a-rolling, heard 
Fol de rol de raly O! 
Fol de rol! 
And the lad, as the heart was a-rolling, heard 
That the heart was speaking, and this was the 
word: 


The heart was a-weeping and crying so small, 
Fol de rol de raly O! © 
Fol de rol! 
The heart was a-weeping and crying so small: 
** Are you hurt, my child, are you burt at all?” 


CCCLXXXVI—A_ Story wherein ‘Fesus 
prophesies that those will be shut out from 
the Social Heritage of the Future who do 
not make the best Use of their Abilities, 
however small. 


HE kingdom of heaven is as a man 
| travelling into a far country, who 
called his own servants, and delivered 

unto them his goods. 

And unto one he gave five talents, to 
another two, and to another one; to every 
man according to his several ability; and 
straightway took his journey. 

Then he that had received the five talents 
went and traded with the same, and made 
them other five talents. 
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And likewise he that had received two, 


he also gained other two. 


But he that had received one went and 
digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money. 

After a long time the lord of those ser- 
vants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 

And so he that had received five talents 
came and brought other five talents, saying, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
behold, I have gained beside them five 
talents more. 

His lord said unto him, Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. 

He also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
me two talents: behold, I have gained two 
other talents beside them. 

His lord said unto him, Well done, good 
and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. 

Then he which had received the one 
talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee 
that thou art an hard man, reaping where 
thou hast not sown, and gathering where 
thou hast not strawed: and I was afraid, and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there 
thou hast that is thine. 

His lord answered and said unto him, 
Thou wicked and slothful servant! Thou 
knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and 
gather where I have not strawed: thou 
oughtest therefore to have put my money 
to the exchangers, and then at my coming 
I should have received ‘mine own with 
usury. ‘lake therefore the talent from him, 
and give it unto him which hath ten 
talents. For unto every one that hath shall 
be given, and he shall have abundance: 
but from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath. And cast 
ye the unprofitable servant into outer dark- 
ness: there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. 
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CCCLXXXVII—Among the Champions of 
Righteousness there 15 need for a Variety of 
Talents, but each Talent must be used as 
a means to the one End. . 

OW concerning spiritual gifts, breth- 

N ren, I would not have you ignorant. 

For there are diversities of gifts, but 
the same Spirit. And there are diversities of 
ministrations, and the same Lord. And there 
are diversities of workings, but the same God, 
who worketh all things in all. But to each one 
is given the manifestation of the Spirit to 
profit withal. For to one is given through 
the Spirit the word of wisdom; and to 
another the word of knowledge, according 
to the same Spirit; to another faith, in the 
same Spirit; and to another gifts of healings, 
in the one Spirit; and to another workings 
of signs; and to another prophecy; and to 
another discernings of spirits; to another 
divers kinds of tongues: but all these worketh 
the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each 
one severally even as he will. 

According therefore as God hath dis- 
tributed to each man, as each hath received 
the gift, minister it among yourselves, as good 
. stewards of the manifold grace of God. And 
having gifts differing according to the grace 
that was given to us, whether prophecy, let 
us prophesy according to the proportion of 
our faith; he that teacheth, let him give him- 
self to his teaching; he that giveth, let him 
doit with simplicity; he that ruleth, with dili- 
gence; he that sheweth mercy, with cheer- 
fulness; if any man speaketh, speaking as it 
were oracles of God; if any man ministereth, 
ministering as of the strength which God 
supplieth: that in all things God may be 
glorified, whose is the power and the 
dominion for ever and ever. 


CCCLXXXVIII—The Right and Duty of 
Human Society are thrust aside, whenever 
any Person seeks or 1s offered Spiritual 
Help from any non-human Source. 
UPERNATURAL religion claims for 

S= that it meets better than any 
merely natural and human scheme of 

moral salvation the craving of the heart for 
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fellowship in the inner life. It boasts that it 
alone can assure the unfortunate and illi- 
terate, the lonely and the outcast, of an un- 
seen friend, infinite in strength and mercy, 
all-satisfying in beauty and charm of per- 
sonality. And it turns to those who do not 
make use of the idea of an infinite loving 
Creator and yet hope to move men, and asks 
in pitying condescension, “ Pray, what have 
you to offer the negle¢ted and the bereaved? 
Your ethical religion without spiritual super- 
naturalism is all very well, but it can never 
propagate itself among the people. It can 
never. inspire, redeem, console and heal. © 
You have cast yourselves off from the source 
of moral enthusiasm, from communion with 
the Creator, the all-holy one. But try your 
experiment,” says transcendent theism; 
“you will do no permanent harm, and your 
ultimate failure will teach men not to look 
your way a second time. And when you 
fail, you yourselves will know whither to 
point men for strength and peace. That 
fellowship which the world does not offer, 
and yet which as a moral being every man 
needs and craves, men will find again in com- 
munion with an invisible, superhuman per- 
sonal spirit, who knows each of us in our 
inmost thought and desire, who accepts us 
as we are, who forgives and heals and streng- 
thens us in his tender mercy.” 

The answer of conscience is that this 
blank in our lives was never meant to be 
filled with the light of a supernatural and 
superhuman deity, but with the warmth and 
love, the laughter and song, the rain and 
the dew, the moon and the stars of human 
love. And to doubt that human love might 
and ought to, and can and will, fill up the 
loneliness we feel when we turn away from 
the superhuman and find ourselves barred 
out from human fellowship is moral infide- 
lity. 

Yes, the sense of being alone and un- 
friended in this world is none other than the 
void of Atheism; to escape it men have taken 
flight to another world and found spiritual 
communion there. But, instead of flying 
from the void, one can and ought to fill it; 
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and one ought to fill it with nothing else 
than human love and fellowship. To fly to a 
transcendent deity is to give up the good 
fight, to become reconciled to evil, to desert 
one’s post, to shirk the human task. 


CCCLXXXIX—Evolution ts not a Force, but 
a Process; the Dynamic Forces in Social 
Evolution are Human Effort and Volition. 


HE history of civilization is the 

history of the displacement of old 

conceptions by new ones more con- 
formable to the fats. It is the record of the 
removal of old institutions and ways of 
living, in favour of others of greater con- 
venience and ampler capacity, at once 
multiplying and satisfying human require- 
ments. . 

It would be odd if the theory which makes 
progress depend on modification forbade us 
to attempt to modify. When it is said that 
the various successive changes in thought and 
institution present and consummate them- 
selves spontaneously, no one means by 
spontaneity that they come to pass indepen- 
dently of human effort and volition. On the 
contrary, this energy of the members of the 
society is one of the spontaneous elements. 
It is quite as indispensable as any other of 
them, if indeed it be not more so. 

Progress is not automatic, in the sense 
that if we were all to be cast into a deep 
slumber for the space of a generation, we 
should awake to find ourselves in a greatly 
improved social state. The world only 
grows better, even in the moderate degree 
in which it does grow better, because people 
wish that it should, and take the right steps 
to make it better. Evolution is not a force, 
but a process; not a cause, but a law. It 
explains the source, and marks the immovable 
limitations, of social energy. But social 
energy can never be superseded either by 
evolution or by anything else. 

The reproach of being impracticable and 
artificial attaches by rights not to those who 
insist on resolute, persistent and uncom- 
promising efforts to remove abuses, but to a 
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very different class—to those, namely, who 
are credulous enough to suppose that abuses 
and bad customs and wasteful ways of doing 
things will remove themselves. 

A society can only pursue its normal 
course by means of a certain progression of 
changes, and these changes can only be 
initiated by individuals or very small groups 
of individuals. 

Ideas do not spring up uncaused and un- 
conditioned, in vacant space. They have had 
a definite origin and ordered antecedents. 
They are in direét relation with the past. 
They present themselves to one person or 
little group of persons rather than to an- 
other, because circumstances, or the accident 
of a superior faculty of penetration, have 
placed the person or group in the way of 
such ideas. 

A man does not become celebrated in 
proportion to his general capacity, but be- 
cause he does or says something which 
happened to need doing or saying at the 
moment. 

The fact of a new idea having come to one 
man is a sign that it is in the air. The inno- 
vator is as much the son of his generation 
as the conservative. Heretics have as direct 
a relation to antecedent conditions as the 
orthodox. ‘Truth, said Bacon, has been rightly 
named the daughter of Time. The new idea 
does not spring up uncaused and by miracle. 
If it has come to me, there must be others 
to whom it has only just missed coming. If 
I have found my way to the light, there 
must be others groping after it very close 
in my neighbourhood. My discovery is their 
goal. 


CCCXC—The Adjustment of Man to his 
Environment must now be replaced by the 
Adjustment of his Environment to his 


Ideal. 
HE tendency fo the cosmic process 
is to bring about the adjustment of 
the forms of plant life to the current 


conditions; the tendency of the horticultural 
process is the adjustment of the conditions 
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to the needs of the forms of plant life which 
the gardener desires to raise. 

The gardener restricts multiplication; 
provides that each plant shall have sufficient 
space and nourishment; protects from frost 
and drought; and, in every other way, 
attempts to modify the conditions, in such 
a manner as to bring about the survival of 
those forms which most nearly approach the 
standard of the useful, or the beautiful, 
which he has in his mind. 

Although the struggle for existence may 
be at end, the possibility of progress remains. 
In discussions on these topics, it is often 
strangely forgotten that the essential con- 
ditions of the modification, or evolution, 
of living things are variation and hereditary 
transmission. Selection is the means by which 
certain variations are favoured and their 
progeny preserved. But the struggle for 
existence 1s only one of the means by which 
selection may be effetted. The endless varie- 
ties of cultivated flowers, fruits, roots, tubers, 
and bulbs are not products of selection by 
means of the struggle for existence, but of 
direct sclection, in view of an ideal of utility 
or beauty. 

Let us now imagine that some adminis- 
trative authority, as far superior in power 
and intelligence to men as men are to their 
cattle, is charged to deal with its human 
elements in such a manner as to assure the 
victory of the settlement over the antagonis- 
tic influences of the state of nature in which 
it is set down. He would proceed in the 
same fashion as that in which the gardener 
dealt with his garden. In the first place, 
he would, as far as possible, put a stop 
to the influence of external competition 
by thoroughly extirpating and excluding 
the native rivals, whether men, beasts or 
plants. 

In the second place, in order that no 
struggle for the means of existence between 
these human agents should weaken the 
efficiency of the corporate whole in the 
battle with the state of nature, he would 
make arrangements by which each would be 
provided with those means; and would be 
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relieved from the fear of being deprived of 
them by his stronger or more cunning 
fellows. 

- At the same time, the obstacles to the 
full development of the capacities of the 
colonists by other conditions of the state 
of nature than those already mentioned, 
would be removed by the creation of arti- 
ficial conditions of existence of a more 
favourable character. Protection against ex- 
tremes of heat and cold would be 
afforded by houses and clothing; drainage 
and irrigation works would antagonize the 
effects of excessive rain and excessive 
drought. 

In order to attain his’ends, the adminis- 
trator would have to avail himself of the 
courage, industry, and co-operative intelli- 
gence of the settlers; and it is plain that the 
interest of the community would be best 
served by increasing the proportion of 
persons who possessed such qualities, and 
diminishing that of persons devoid of them; 
in other words, by selection directed towards 
an ideal. 

Thus the administrator might look to the 
establishment of an earthly paradise, a true 
garden of Eden, in which all things should 
work together towards the well-being of the 
gardeners; within which the cosmic process, 
the coarse struggle for existence of the state 
of nature, should be abolished; in which 
that state should be replaced by a state of 
art; where every plant and every lower animal 
should be adapted to human wants, and 
would perish if human supervision and pro- 
tection were withdrawn; where men them- 
selves should have been selected, with a view 
to their efficiency as organs for the perfor- 
mance of the functions of a perfected society. 
And this ideal polity would have been 
brought about, not by gradually adjusting 
the men to the conditions around them, 
but by creating artificial conditions for them; 
not by allowing the free play of the struggle 
for existence, but by excluding that struggle; 
and by substituting selection direfted to- 
wards the administrator’s ideal for the 
selection it exercises. 
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CCCXCI—The modern Mastery of Man over 
the Resources of Nature has awakened in 
the Masses of Mankind a Hope of millen- 
mal Gladness and Splendour for all the 
toiling Sons of Man. 


HE modern world has been marked 

by a prodigious increase in wealth- 

producing power. The utilization of 
steam and ele¢tricity, the introduction of 
improved processes and labour-saving machi- 
nery, the greater subdivision and grander 
scale of production, the wonderful facilita- 
tion of exchange, have multiplied enor- 
mously the effectiveness of labour. 

At the beginning of this marvellous era 
it was natural to expect, and it was expe¢ted, 
that labour-saving inventions would lighten 
the toil and improve the condition of the 
labourer; that the enormous increase in the 
power of producing wealth would make real 
poverty a thing of the past. Could a man of 
the last century have seen, in a vision of the 
future, the steamship taking the place of the 
sailing vessel, the railroad train of the wag- 
gon, the reaping machine of the scythe, the 
threshing machine of the flail; could he have 
heard the throb of the engines that, in 
obedience to human will, and for the satis- 
faction of human desire, exert a power 
greater than that of all the men and all the 
beasts of burden of the earth combined; 
could he have seen the forest tree trans- 
formed into doors, sashes, blinds, boxes or 
barrels, with hardly the touch of a human 
hand; the great workshops where boots and 
shoes are turned out by the case with less 
labour than the old-fashioned cobbler could 
have put on a sole; the factories where, under 
the eye of a girl, cotton becomes cloth 
faster than hundreds of stalwart weavers 
could have turned it out with their hand- 
looms; could he have seen steam hammers 
shaping mammoth shafts and mighty anchors, 
and delicate machinery making tiny watches; 
the diamond drill cutting through the heart 
of the rocks, and coal oil sparing the whale; 
could he have realized the enormous saving 
of labour resulting from improved facilities 
of exchange and communication—sheep 
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killed in Australia eaten fresh in England, 
and the order given by the London banker 
in the afternoon executed in San Francisco 
in the morning of the same day; could he 
have conceived of the hundred thousand 
improvements which these only suggest, 
what would he have inferred as to the social 
condition of mankind? 

It would not have seemed like an infer- 
ence; further than the vision went, it would 
have seemed as though he saw; and his heart 
would have leaped and his nerves would 


. have thrilled, as one who from a height 


beholds just ahead of the thirst-stricken 
caravan the living gleam of rustling woods 
and the glint of laughing waters. Plainly, 
in the sight of the imagination, he would 
have beheld these new forces elevating 
society from its very foundations, lifting 
the very poorest above the possibility of 
want, exempting the very lowest from 
anxiety for the material needs of life; he 
would have seen these slaves of the lamp of 
knowledge taking on themselves the tradi- 
tional curse, these muscles of iron and sinews 
of steel making the poorest labourer’s life a 
holiday, in which every high quality and 
noble impulse could have scope to grow. 
And out of these bounteous material 
conditions he would have seen arising, as 
necessary sequences, moral conditions realiz- 
ing the golden age of which mankind have 
always dreamed. Youth no longer stunted 
and starved; age no longer harried by avarice: 
the child at play with the tiger; the man with 
the muck-rake drinking in the glory of the 
stars! Foul things fled, fierce things tame; 
discord turned to harmony! For how could 
there be greed where all had enough? How 
could the vice, the crime, the ignorance, the 
brutality, that spring from poverty and the 
fear of poverty, exist where poverty had 
vanished? Who should crouch where all were 
freemen, who oppress where all were peers? 
More or less vague or clear, these have 
been the hopes, these the dreams born of 
the improvements which give this wonderful 
century its pre-eminence. They have sunk 
so deeply into the popular mind as to change 
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radically the currents of thought, to recast 
creeds and displace the most fundamental 
conceptions. The haunting visions of higher 
possibilities have not merely gathered splen- 
dour and vividness, but their direction has 
changed—instead of seeing behind the faint 
tinges of an expiring sunset, all the glory of 
the daybreak has decked the skies before. 


CCCXCII—Human Salvation 15 to be found 
notin Natural Law or Order, but in Man’s 
Control of Nature for the Relief of bts 
Fellow-men. 

| i min to the sweet-briar wind 


this morning; but for weeks and weeks 


the stark black oaks stood straight out of ° 


the snow as masts of ships with furled sails 
frozen and ice-bound in the haven of the 
deep valley. Never was such a long winter. 
One morning a labouring man came to 
the door with a spade, and asked if he could 
dig thes sardens (or try to, at ‘the jrisk of 
breaking the tool in the ground. He was 
starving; he had had no work for two months; 
it was just six months, he said, since the first 
frost started the winter. Nature and the 
earth and the gods did not trouble about him, 
you see. Another aged man came once a week 
regularly; white as the snow through which 
he walked. In summer he worked; since the 
winter began he had had no employment, 
but supported himself by going round to 
the farms in rotation. He had no home of 
any kind. Why did he not go into the work- 
house? “ I be afeared if I goes in there they’ll 
put me with the rough ’uns, and very likely 
I should get some of my clothes stole.” 
Rather than go into the workhouse, he would 
totter round in the face of the blasts that 
might cover his weak old limbs with drift. 
There was a sense of dignity and manhood 
left still; his clothes were worn, but clean 
and decent; he was no companion of rogues; 
the snow and frost, the straw of the out- 
houses, was better than that. He was strug- 
gling against age, against nature, against 
circumstances; the entire weight of society, 
law and order pressed upon him to force him 
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to lose his self-respe€t and liberty. He would 
rather risk his life in the snow-drift. Nature, 
earth and the gods did not help him; sun and 
stars, where were they? He knocked at the 
doors of the farms and found good in man 
only—not in Law or Order, but in indi- 
vidual man alone. 

The bitter north wind drives even the 
wild fieldfare to the berries in the garden- 
hedge; so it drives stray human creatures to 
the door. A third came—an old gipsy woman, 
still stout and hearty, with fresh green 
brooms to sell. We bought some brooms. 
One of them was left on the kitchen floor, 
and the tame rabbit nibbled it; it proved to 
be heather. The true broom is as green and 
succulent in appearance in January as June. 
She would see the ‘‘ missis.” “* Bless you, my 
good lady, it be weather, bean’t it? I hopes 
youll never know what it be to want, my 
good lady. Ah well, you looks good-tempered 
if you don’t want to buy nothing! Do you 
see if you can’t find me an old body, now, for 
my girl—now do ’ee try; she’s confined in a 
tent on the common—nothing but one of our 
tents, my good lady, that’s true—and she’s 
doing jest about well ”—with briskness and 
an air of triumph—“ that she is! She’s got 
twins, you see, my lady, but she’s all right, 
and as well as can be. She wants to get up; 
and she says to me, ‘ Mother, do ’ee try and 
get me a body; ’tis hard to lie here abed and 
be well enough to get up, and be obliged to 
stay here because [ve got nothing but a 
bedgown.’ For you see, my good lady, we 
managed pretty well with the first baby; 
but the second bothered us, and we cut up 
all the bits of things we could find, and there 
she ain’t got nothing to put on. Do ’ee see if 
’ee can’t find her an old body.” 

The common is an open piece of furze 
and heath at the verge of the forest; and 
here, in a tent just large enough to creep in, 
the gipsy woman had borne twins in the 
midst of the snow and frost. They could not 
make a fire of the heath and gorse even if 
they cut it; the snow and whirling winds 
would not permit. The old gipsy said if they 
had little food they could not do without 
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fire, and they were compelled to get coke and 
coal somehow—apologizing for such a luxury. 
There was no whining—not a bit of it; they 
“were evidently quite contented and happy, 
and the old woman proud of her daughter’s 
hardihood. By and by the husband came 
round with straw beehives to sell, and cane 
to mend chairs—a strong, respeCtable-looking 
man. 

Of all the north wind drove to the door, 
the outcasts were the best off—much better 
off than the cottager who was willing to 
break his spade to earn a shilling; much 
better off than the white-haired labourer, 
whose strength was spent, and who had not 
even a friend to watch with him in the dark 
hours of the winter evening—not even a fire 
to rest by. The gipsy nearest to the earth was 
the best off in every way; yet not even for 
primitive man or woman did the winds 
cease. Broad flakes of snow drifted up against 
the low tent, beneath which the babes were 
nestling to the breast. Not even for the babes 
did the snow cease or the keen wind rest; 
the very fire could scarcely struggle against it. 
Snow-rain and ice-rain; frost-formed snow- 
granules, driven along like shot, stinging and 
rattling against the tent-cloth, hissing in the 
fire; roar and groan of the great wind among 
the oaks of the forest. No kindness to man, 
from birth-hour to ending; neither earth, 
sky nor gods care for him, innocent at the 
mother’s breast. Nothing good to man but 
man. Let man, then, leave his gods, and lift 
up his ideal beyond them. 


CCCXCIII—The Upward Evolution of the 
Past, now known to us, justifies a Millen- 
nial Hope of Human Perfection. 


HE conception of evolution—the 
: fruit of geological and biological and 
historical study—is a modern product. 

It was unknown to Confucius, unknown to 
Buddha, unknown to Socrates and Marcus 
Aurelius and Jesus, as truly as to the author 
of Ecclesiastes. It signifies more than order— 
mere cause and effect; it signifies progress, 
the unfolding of effects whose causes were 
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latent and hidden before. The world is not 
ever the same; if it is, how happens it that 
there are suns and planets now where ages 
ago there were none? 

The old idea was that the earth, like the 
“ everlasting hills ” upon it, had always been. 
Life is not ever the same; it is ascending. 
Man is not ever the same; at happy junctures 
new races have been born. History need not 
always repeat itself. Dowered with reason 
and social feeling, man has within him the 
possibility of indefinite advance. It is in the 
make of things that the possibilities of pro- 
gress lie. Why is not, then, a world-state 
in which all are brothers, a “ Kingdom of 
God,” conceivable? In the face of the mag- 
nificent story of evolution in the past, who 
will set limits to its future course? If the 
diviner order of which Marcus Aurelius and 
Jesus dreamed would be the cap and crown 
of things, what hinders us from actually 
anticipating it? Why not say, with that most 
scientific of modern imaginative writers, 


George Eliot :— 


I too rest in faith 
That man’s perfeCtion is the crowning flower, 
Towards which the urgent sap in life’s great tree 
Is pressing, seen in puny blossoms now, 
But in the world’s great morrows to expand 
With broadest petal and with deepest glow. 


And so I see a new faith rising in the 
hearts of men, and organizing itself in 
human society. It will have the human 
interests, the practical sense, the sanity of 
Confucius, but in the service of the grand 
ideals of a Marcus Aurelius or a Jesus; it 
will, with Buddha, loosen the cords that 
bind men so tightly to the earth, and mas- 
ter all other loves than the love of right and 
the love of love; and yet it will seek to or- 
ganize right and love in the daily work of the 
world, and no service to man shall be so 
material or so low that it may not also be 
holy; it will, with Socrates, inspire to all 
science, but the darling effort of science shall 
be to find out the way to those far and shin- 
ing heights that shall be anew the object 
of the aspirations and worship of men, to 
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ascertain the laws and true methods of 
advance. Under the stress of the new faith, 
wrought organically out of the present and 
the past, men will again look beyond them- 
selves, will again be san¢tified, will again feel 
a glow in the heart, and feel themselves happy 
in contributing ever so little to so divine a 
result. 


CCCXCIV—A prophetic Vision of the Splen- 
dour of the perfect City of Light and Life, 
which ts only a Symbol of inward Illumina- 


tion and Beneficence. 


ND he that sitteth on the throne said 
ABest I make all things new. Come 

hither, and I will shew thee the things 
which shall shortly come to pass. And he 
carried me away in the Spirit to a mountain 
great and high, and shewed me the holy city 
Jerusalem, coming down out of heaven from 
God, having the glory of God: her light was 
like unto a stone most precious, as it were a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal: having a wall 
great and high; having twelve gates, and at 
the gates twelve angels. 

And he that spake with me had a golden 
reed to measure the city, and the gates 
thereof, and the wall thereof. And the city 
lieth foursquare, and the length thereof is as 
great as the breadth: and he measured the 
city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs: 
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the length and the breadth and the height 
thereof are equal. And the building of the 
wall thereof was jasper: and the city was pure 
old, like unto clear glass. The foundations ot 
the wall of the city were garnished with all 
manner of precious stones. And the twelve 
gates were twelve pearls; every several gate 
was of one pearl: and the street of the city 
was pure gold, as it were transparent glass. 

And I saw no temple therein: for the 
Lord God Almighty is the temple thereof. 
And the city hath no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine upon it: for the 
glory of God did lighten it. And the 
nations shall walk by the light thereof: and 
the kings of the earth do bring their glory 
and their honour into it. And the gates of the 
city shall in no wise be shut: for there shall 
be no night there. 

And he shewed me, in the midst of the 
street of the city, a river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne 
of God. And on this side of the river and on 
that was the tree of life, bearing twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielding its fruit every 
month: and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations. 

And he that shewed me these things 
said, These words are faithful and true. He 
that overcometh shall inherit these things, 


and shall have right to come to the tree of 
life. 


BOOK XI—Guilt & Conversion 


CCCXCV—A Mystic Presentation of the Fact 
that be who evades Duty and Holy Love 
attains nothing else be desires, while he 
who seeks only Duty and Holy Love gains 
all the World besides. 


Jace Him, down the nights and down 
the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 
I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated . 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasméd fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, fol- 
lowed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet: 
“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


I pleaded, outlaw-wise, 

By many a hearted casement, curtained red, 
Trellised with intertwining charities; 

(For, though I knew His love Who followéd, 

Yet was I sore adread 

Lest, having Him, I must have naught be- 

side). 

But, if one little casement parted wide, 
The gust of His approach would clash it to. 
Fear wist not to evade, as Love wist to 

pursue. 

Across the margent of the world I fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clangéd bars; 

Fretted to dulcet jars 

And silvern chatter the pale ports o’ the 

moon. 

I said to dawn, ‘‘ Be sudden”; to eve, “‘ Be 

SOON; ; 
With thy young skiey blossoms heap me over 
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From this tremendous Lover! | 
Float thy vague veil about me, lest He see!” 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal 
deceit. 
To all swift things for swiftness did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every wind. 
But whether they swept. smoothly fleet, 
The long savannahs of the blue; 
Or whether, thunder-driven, 
They clanged his chariot ’thwart a heaven 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn 
Ov theimiect: 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to 
pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat: 
“ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter 
Mex 


I sought no more that after which I strayed 
In face of man or maid; 
But still within the little children’s eyes 
Seems something, something that replies; 
They at least are for me, surely for me! 
I turned me to them very wistfully; 
But, just as their young eyes grew sudden fair 
With dawning answers there, 
Their angel plucked them from me by the 
hair. 
““ Come then, ye other children, Nature’s— 
share. 
With me” (said 1) “ your delicate fellowship; 
Let me greet you lip to lip, 
Let me twine with you caresses, 
W antoning 
With our Lady-Mother’s vagrant tresses, 
Banqueting 
With her in her wind-walled palace, 
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Underneath her azured dais, 
OQuaffing, as your taintless way 15, 
From a chalice 
Lucent-weeping out of the dayspring.” 
So it was done: 
I in their delicate fellowship was one— 
Drew the bolt of Nature’s secrecies. 
I knew all the swift importings 
On the wilful face of skies; 
I knew how the clouds arise 
Spumeéd of the wild sea-snortings; 
All that’s born or dies 
Rose and drooped with—made them 
shapers 
Of mine own moods, or wailful or divine— 
With them joyed and was bereaven. 
I was heavy with the even, 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead san¢tities. 
I laughed in the morning’s eyes. 
I triumphed and I saddened with all weather; 
Heaven and I wept together, 
And its sweet tears were salt with mortal mine; 
Against the red throb of its sunset-heart 
I laid my own to beat, 
And share commingling heat; 
But not by that, by that, was eased my 
human smart. 
In vain my tears were wet on Heaven’s grey 
cheek. 
For ah! we know not what each other says, 
These things and I; in sound J speak— 
Their sound is but their stir, they speak by 
silences. 
Nature, poor stepdame, cannot slake my 
drouth; 
Let her, if she would owe me, 
Drop yon blue bosom-veil of sky, andshew me 
The breasts o’ her tenderness: 
Never did any milk of hers once bless 
My thirsting mouth. 


Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy; 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet: 
““ Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not 
Me! 29 
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Naked I wait Thy love’s uplifted stroke! 
My harness piece by piece Thou hast hewn 
from me, 
And smitten me to my knee; 
I am defenceless utterly. 
I slept, methinks, and woke, 
And, slowly gazing; find me stripped in sleep. 
In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 
I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with 
smears, 
I stand amid the dust 0’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a 
stream. 
Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy 
twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding; cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy griefs so overplussed. 
Ah! is Thy love indeed 
A weed, albeit an amaranthine weed, 
Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 
Ah! must— 
Designer infinite !— . 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou 
canst limn with it? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower 1’ the 
dust ; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-drippings stagnate, spilt down 
ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind. 
Such is; what is to be? 
The pulp so bitter, how shall taste the rind? 
I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds; 
Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 
From the hid battlements of Eternity; 
‘Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash 
again; 
But not ere Him who summoneth 
I first have seen, enwound 
With glooming robes purpureal, cypress- 
crowned ; 
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His name know, and what His trumpet saith. 
Whether man’s heart or life it be which yields 
Thee harvest, must Thy harvest fields 
Be dunged with rotten death? 
Now of that long pursuit 
Comes on at hand the bruit; 
‘That Voice is round me like a bursting sea: 
““ And 1s thy earth so marred, 
Shattered in shard on shard 2 
Lo, all things fly thee, for thou fliest Me! 


“ Strange, piteous, futile thing! 
Wherefore should any set thee love apart 2 
Seeing se but I makes much of naught” (He 

said), 
“And human love needs human meriting: 

How hast thou merited— 

Of all man’s clotted clay the dingiest clot ? 

Alack, thou knowest not 
How little worthy of any love thou art ! 

Whom wilt thou find to love ignoble thee 

Save Me, save only Me ? 

All which I took from thee I did but take, 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 
Fanctes as lost, I have stored for thee at home: 


Rise, clasp My hand, and come!” 


Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
“* Ab, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
Lam He Whom thou seekest ! 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest Me.” 


CCCXCVI—Two Scenes from Goethe's 
“ Faust”: the first, where Faust, a young 
man, pledges himself to Mephistopheles on 
condition that the latter can give him one 
Moment of Pleasure that will satisfy him; 
the second, where Faust, a hundred years old 
and blind, finds for himself and not through 
Mephistopheles,in the Satisfaction of serving 
Others, the Pleasure that he sought. Freed 

from his Pledge, he dies in ecstatic Foy. 


MeputstorHetes: Wilt thou to me entrust 


Thy steps through life, Pl guide thee,— 
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Will willingly walk beside thee,— 
Will serve thee at once and for ever 
With best endeavour; 

And, if thou art satisfied, 

Will as servant, slave, with thee abide. 


Faust: 
And what shall be my counter-service 
therefor? 


MeEpPuISTOPHELES: 
The time is long: thou need’st not now 
insist. 


Faust: 
No—no! The Devil is an egoist,— 
And is not apt, without a why or where- 
fore, 
“* For God’s sake,” others to assist. 
Speak thy conditions plain and clear! 
With such a servant danger comes, I fear. 


_ MEPHISTOPHELES: 


Here, an unwearied slave, I’ll wear thy 
tether, 
’ And to thine every nod obedient be: 
When There again we come together, 
Then shalt thou do the same for me. 


Faust: 

The There my scruples naught increases. 

When thou hast dashed this world to pieces 

The other, then, its place may fill. 

Here, on this earth, my pleasures have 
their sources; 

Yon sun beholds my sorrows in his courses; 

And when from these my life itself 
divorces, 

Let happen all that can or will! 

I'll hear no more: ’tis vain to ponder 

If there we cherish love or hate, 

Or, in the spheres we dream of yonder, 

A High and Low our souls await. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: 
In this sense, even, canst thou venture. 
Come, bind thyself by prompt indenture, 
And thou mine arts with joy shalt see: 
What no man ever saw, I’ll give to thee. 
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Faust: 
Canst thou, poor Devil,” give me what- 
soever? 
When was a human soul, in its supreme en- 
deavour, 


E’er understood by such as thou? 

Yet, hast thou food which never satiates, 
now,— 

The restless, ruddy gold hast thou, 

That runs, quicksilver-like, one’s fingers 
through— 

A game whose winnings no man ever 
knew,— 

A maid, that, even from my breast, 

Beckons my neighbour with her wanton 
glances, 

And Honour’s godlike zest, 

The meteor that a moment dances? 

Show me the fruits that, ere they’re 
gathered, rot, 

And trees that daily with new leafage 
clothe them! 


MEPHISTOPHELES: 
Such a demand alarms me not: 
Such treasures have I, and can show them. 
But still the time may reach us, good my 
friend, 
When peace we crave and more luxurious 
diet. 


Faust: 
When on an idler’s bed I stretch myself in 
quiet, 
There let, at once, my record end! 
Canst thou with lying flattery rule me, 
Until, self-pleased, myself I see,— 
Canst thou with rich enjoyment fool me, 
Let that day be the last for me! 
The bet I offer. 


MEPHISTOPHELES: 
Done! 
Faust: 
And heartily! 

When thus | hail the Moment flying: 
“¢ Ah, still delay—thou art so fair! ” 
Then bind me in thy bonds undying, 
My final ruin then declare! 
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Then let the death-bell chime the token; 
Then art thou from thy service free! 

The clock may stop, the hand be broken, 
‘Then Time be finished unto me! 


Faust (Comes forth from the Palace, groping 

his way along the door-posts) : 

How I rejoice, to hear the clattering 
spade! 

It is the crowd, for me in service moiling, 

Till Earth be reconciled to toiling, 

Till the proud waves be stayed, 

And the sea girded with a rigid zone. 


MEPHISTOPHELES (Aside): 
And yet, thou’rt labouring for us alone, 
With all thy dikes and bulwarks daring; 
Since thou for Neptune art preparing— 
The Ocean Devil—carousal great. 
In every way shall ye be stranded; 
The elements with us are banded, 
And ruin is the certain fate. 


Faust: 
Overseer! 
MEPHISTOPHELES: 
Here! 
Faust: 


However possible, 
Collect a crowd of men with vigour, 
Spur by indulgence, praise, or rigour— 
Reward, allure, conscript, compel! 
Each day report me, and corre¢tly note 
How grows in length the undertaken moat. 


MepuisToPHeELes (Half aloud): 
When they to me the information gave, 
They spoke not of a moat, but of—a 
grave. 
Faust: 
Below the hills a marshy plain 
Infects what I so long have been retriey- 
ing; 
This stagnant pool likewise to drain 
Were now my latest and my best achieving. 
To many millions let me furnish soil, 
Though not secure, yet free to a¢tive toil: 
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Green, fertile fields, where men and herds 
go forth 

At once, with comfort, on the newest 
Earth, 

And swiftly settled on the hill’s firm base, 

Created by the bold, industrious race, 

A land like Paradise here, round about. 

Up to the brink the tide may roar without, 

And though it gnaw, to burst with force 
the limit, 

By common impulse all unite to hem it. 

Yes! to this thought I hold with firm per- 
sistence: 

The last result of wisdom stamps it true: 

He only earns his freedom and existence, 

Who daily conquers them anew. 

Thus here, by dangers girt, shall glide away 

Of childhood, manhood, age, the vigorous 
day: 

And such a throng I fain would see 

Stand on free soil among a people free! 

Then dared I hail the Moment fleeing: 

** Ah, still delay—thou art so fair! ” 

The traces cannot, of mine earthly being, 

In zons perish—they are there! 

In proud fore-feeling of such lofty bliss, 

I now enjoy the highest Moment: this! 

[Faust sinks back: the Lemurss take him and 

lay him upon the ground.| 


MeEPruHISTOPHELES : 

No joy could sate him, and suffice no bliss! 

To catch but shifting shapes was his 
endeavour: 

The latest, poorest, emptiest Moment— 
this,— 

He wished to hold it fast for ever. 

Me he resisted in such vigorous wise, 

But Time is lord, on earth the old man lies; 


The clock stands still— 


Cuorvs: 
Stands still! silent as midnight, now! 


The index falls. 


MeEpHISTOPHELES: 
It falls; and it is finished, here! 
CuHoRUws: 
’Tis past! 


CCCXCVII—Macheth, having murdered 


Duncan, betrays to Lady Macbeth the 
Florror of Remorse, while she still believes 
it possible to conceal their Crime. 


Macsetu: 


Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, 

for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now suits with it. Whiles I threat, 

he lives: 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath 

gives. 

[A bell rings. ] 
I go, and it is done: the bell invites me. 
Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
‘That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. 
[Lact] 
[Enter Lavy Macsetu.| 


Lapy Macsetu: 


That which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold; 

What hath quench’d them hath given me 
fire. 

Hark! Peace! 

It was the owl that shriek’d, the fatal 
bellman, 

Which gives the stern’st good-night. He is 
about it: 

The doors are open, and the surfeited 
grooms 

Do mock their charge with snores: I have 
drugged their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about 
them 

Whether they live or die. 


Macsetu (within): 


Who’s there? What ho! 


Lavy MacsetTH: 


Alack, I am afraid they have awaked 

And ’tis not done: the attempt and not the 
deed : 

Confounds us. Hark! I laid their daggers 
ready; 
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He could not miss ’em. Had he. not 
resembled 


My father as he slept, I had done’t. 
[Enter Macseru. | 


My husband! 
Macsetu: 
I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear 
a noise? 


Lapy MacsetH: 
I heard the owl scream and the crickets 
cry. 


Did you not speak? 


Macsetu: 


When? 


Lapy MacsetTH: 


Now. 


Macsetu: 


As I descended? 


Lapy MacsetTu: 


Ay. 


Macsetu: 
Hark! 
Who lies i? the second chamber? 


Lapy Macsetu: 
Donalbain. 
Macsetu: 


This is a sorry sight. [Looking at his hands.| 


Lapy Macsetu: 
A foolish thought, to say a sorry sight! 


MacsetTu: 

There’s one did laugh in’s sleep, and one 
cried ‘* Murder! ” 

That they did wake each other: I stood and 
heard them: 

But. they -did’ say ‘their “prayers. cand 
address’d them 

Again to sleep. 


Lapy Macsetu: 


There are two lodged together. 
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Macsetu: 
One cried, “‘ God bless us! ” and “‘ Amen ” 
the other, 
As they had seen me with these hangman’s 
hands: 
Listening their fear, I could not say 
66 Amen 99 t 


When they did say ‘‘ God bless us! ” 


Lapy Macsetu: 
Consider it not so deeply. 


Macsetu: 
But wherefore could not I pronounce 
Amiens f 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘‘ Amen ” 
Stuck in my throat. 


Lavy Macsetu: 
These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways; so, it will make us mad. 


Macsetu: 

Methought I heard a voice cry “ Sleep no 
more! 

Macbeth doth murder sleep ”—the inno- 
cent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of 
care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s 
bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 
course, 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast,— 


Lapy Macseru: 
What do you mean? 


Macsetu: 
Still it cried “‘ Sleep no more! ” to all the 
house: 
“Glamis hath murder’d sleep, and there- 
fore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more: Macbeth shall sleep 


no more.” 


Lavy Macseru: 
Who was it that thus cried? Why, worthy 


thane, 


- ecexcviij| 


You do unbend your noble strength, to 
think 

So brainsickly of things. Go, get some 
water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your 
hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the 
place? 

They must lie there: go carry them, and 
smear 


The sleepy grooms with blood. 


Macsetu: 
T’Jl go no more: 
I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on’t again I dare not. 


Lavy Macsetu: 
Infirm of purpose! 
Give me the daggers: the sleeping and the 
dead 
Are but as pictures: 
hood 
That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt. 
[Exit. Knocking within.] 


tis the eye of child- 


MacsetH: 
Whence is that knocking? 

How is’t with me, when every noise appals 
met 

What hands are here? ha! they pluck out 
mine eyes! 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this 
blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand 
will rather 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 

[Re-enter Lavy Macseru.| 


Lapy Macsetu: 
My hands are of your colour, but I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 
[Knocking within. | 
I hear a knocking 
At the south entry: retire we to our 


chamber: 
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A little water clears us of this deed: 
How easy is it then! 
[Knocking within. | 
Hark! more knocking: 
Gee on your nightgown, lest occasion call 
us 
And show us to be watchers: be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 


Macsetu: 
To know my deed, ’twere best not know 
myself. 
[Knocking within. | 
Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would 
thou couldst! 
[Lxeunt. | 


CCCXCVIII—The Sleep-walking Scene, in 
which Lady Macbeth, although betraying 
no Repentance, discloses her Guilt and her 
Dread lest she and Macbeth be found 


out. 


Doctor: 
I have two nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. 
When was it she last walked? 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
Since his majesty went into the field, I 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her 
nightgown upon her, unlock her closet, 
take forth paper, fold it, write upon’t, 
read it, afterwards seal it, and again 
return to bed; yet all this while in a 
most fast sleep. 


Doctor: 
A great perturbation in nature, to re- 
ceive at once the benefit of sleep and do the 
effects of watching! In this slumbery 
agitation, besides her walking and other 
aCtual performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard her say? 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
That, Sir, which I will not report after 
her. 
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Docror: 
You may to me, and ’tis most meet you 


should. 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
Neither to you nor anyone, having no 
witness to confirm my speech. 
[Enter Lavy Macseru, with a taper.] 
Lo you, here she comes! This is her very 
guise, and, upon my life, fast asleep. 
Observe her; stand close. 


Doctor: 


How came she by that light? 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
Why, it stood by her: she has light by her 


continually; ’tis her command. 


Docror: 
You see, her eyes are open. 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
Ay, but their sense is shut. 


Doctor: 
What is it she does now? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
It is an accustomed ation with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands: I have 
known her continue in this a quarter of an 
hour. 


Lapy Macsetu: 
Yet here’s a spot. 


Doctor: 
Hark! She speaks: I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remem- 
brance the more strongly. 


Lavy Macsetu: 
OQut,.camned spot! out, I say! One: two: 
why, then ’tis time to do’t. Hell is murky. 
Fie, my Lord, fie! a soldier, and afeard? 
What need we fear who knows it, when 
none can call our power to account? Yet 
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who would have thought the old man to | 
have had so much blood in him? 


Docror: 
Do you mark that? 


Lapy MacsetH: 
The thane of Fife had a wife; where is 
she now? What, will these hands ne’er be 
clean? No more o’ that, my Lord, no more 
o’ that: you mar all with this starting. 


Docror: 
Go to, go to, you have known what you 
should not. 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
She has spoke what she should not, I am 
sure of that: heaven knows what she has 
known. 


Lapy Macsetu: 
Here’s the smell of the blood still: all the 
erfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this 


little hand. Oh, oh, oh! 


Doctor: 
What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely 
charged. ; 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
I would not have such a heart in m 
bosom for the dignity of the whole body. 


Docror: 


Well, well, well— 


GENTLEWOMAN: 


Pray God it be, sir. 


Doctor: 
This disease is beyond my practice: yet 
IT have known those which have walked 
in their sleep who have died holily in their 
beds. 


Lapy Macsetu: 
Wash your hands: put on your nightgown; 
look not so pale: I tell you yet again, 
Banquo’s buried: he cannot come out on’s 
grave. 


cccxcix | 


Doctor: 
Even so? 


Lapy Macsetu: 
To bed, to bed; there’s knocking at the 
gate: Come, come, come, come, give me 
your hand: what’s done cannot be undone: 


to bed, to bed, to bed. [Exit.] 


Docror: 
Will she go now to bed? 


GENTLEWOMAN: 


Direétly. 


Docror: 

Foul whisperings are abroad: unnatural 
deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles: 
minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their 
secrets: 

More needs she the divine than the phy- 
sician. 

God, God forgive us all! Look after her; 


Remove from her the means of all annoy- 


infected 


ance, 

And still keep eyes upon her. So good- 
night: 

My mind she has mated and amazed my 
sight : 


I think, but dare not speak. 


GENTLEWOMAN: 
Good-night, good doé¢tor. 
[Evceunt. | 


CCCXCIX—Hamlet attempts to force bis 
Mother to Repentance by storming ber 


Conscience. 
[The Queen’s Closet. Enter Qurrn and 
Potonitvs. | 
PoLontivs: 
He will come straight. Look you lay hold 
to him: 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to 
bear with, 
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And that your grace hath screen’d and 
stood between 

Much heat and him. I’ll sconce me even 
here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 


Hamtet (within); 
Mother, mother, mother! 


QUEEN: 
Pl warrant you; fear me not. Withdraw, 
I hear him coming. 
[Potontus hides behind the arras. 
HaM eT. | 


Enter 


HaMtetT: 
Now, mother, what’s the matter? 


QUEEN: 
Hamlet, thou hast thy father much of- 
fended. 


HAMLET: 
Mother, you have my father much of- 
fended. 


QUEEN: 
Come, come, you answer with an idle 
tongue. 


HAMLET: 
Go, go, you question with a wicked 
tongue. 


QUEEN: 
Why, how now, Hamlet! 


HaMLeT: 
What’s the matter now? 


QUEEN: 
Have you forgot me? 


HAMLET: 
No, by the rood, not so! 
You are the queen, your husband’s 
brother’s wife; 
And—would it were not so—you are my 
mother. 
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QUEEN: 
Nay, then, [ll set those to you that can 
speak, 


HaMtet: 
Come, come, and sit you down; you shall 
not budge; 
You go not till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of 
you. 


QUEEN: 
What wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder 
me? 


Help, help, ho! 


Potontvus (behind): 


What, ho! help! help, help! 
Hamuet (drawing): 
How now! a rat? Dead, for a ducat, dead! 


[Makes a pass through the arras.] 


Potontivs (behind); 


O, I am slain! [Falls and dies.] 
QUEEN: 
O me, what hast thou done? 
HaMiet: 


Nay, I know not: is it the king? 


QUEEN: 


Oh, what a rash and bloody deed is this! 


HAMLET: 
A bloody deed! almost as bad, good 
mother, 
As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 


QUEEN: 


As killa king! 


HAMuet: 
Ay, lady, ’twas my word. 
[Lifts up the arras and discovers Potontvs. | 
Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, 
farewell! 
I took thee for thy better: take thy for- 


tune; 
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Thou find’st to be too busy is some danger. 

Leave wringing of your hands: peace! sit 
you down, 

And let me wring your heart: for so L 
shall, 

If it be made of penetrable stuff; 

If damnéd custom have not brassed it so, 

That it be proof and bulwark against sense. 


QUEEN: 
What have I done, that thou darest wag 
thy tongue 
In noise so rude against me? 


HAMLET: 
Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent 
love, 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage 
vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths: Oh, such a deed 
As from the body of contraétion plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words: Heaven’s face doth 
glow; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act. 


QUEEN: 
Ay me, what act, 
That roars so loud and thunders in the 
index? 
HaMLeT: 


Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 

The counterfeit presentment of two 
brothers. 

See what a grace was seated on this brow! 

Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove him- 
self, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and com- 
mand; 

A station like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
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To give the world assurance of a man: 

This was your husband. Look you now, 
what follows: 

Here is your husband; like a mildew’d ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you 
eyes? 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to 
feed, 

And batten on this moor? Ha! have you 
eyes? ; 

You cannot call it love, for at your age 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s 
humble, 

And waits upon the judgment: and what 
judgment 

Would step from this to this? Sense sure 
you have, 

Else could you not have motion: but sure 
that sense 

Is apoplex’d: for madness would not err, 

Nor sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d 

But it reserved some quantity of choice 

To serve in such a difference. What devil 
was’t 

That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman- 
blind? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without 
sight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans 
all: 

All but a sickly part of one true sense, 

Could not so mope. 

O shame! where is thy blush? rebellious 
hell, 

If thou canst mutine in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax 

And melt in her own fire: proclaim no 
shame 

When the compulsive ardour gives the 
charge, 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will. 


QUEEN: 


O Hamlet, speak no more! 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there I see such black and grainéd 
spots 
As will not leave their tinét. 
NN 
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HaMuer: 


Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseaméd bed, 
Stew’d in corruption, honeying and 
making love 
Over the nasty sty, — 


QUEEN: 


Oh, speak to me no more! 
These words like daggers enter in my ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet! 


HaMtetT: 


A murderer and a villain; 
A slave that is not twentieth part the 
tithe 
Of your precedent lord; a vice of kings; 
A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem 
stole 
And put it in his pocket! 


QUEEN: 
No more! 
HAMLET: 
A king of shreds and patches—— 
[Enter Guost. | 
Save me, and hover o’er me with your 


wings, 
You heavenly guards! What would your 


gracious figure? 


QUEEN: 


Alas, he’s mad! 


HaMLeT: 


Do you not come your tardy son to chide, 

That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by 

The important acting of your dread com- 
mand? 

Oh, say! 


Guost: 


Do not forget: this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted pur- 
pose. 

But look, amazement on thy mother sits: 

Oh, step between her and her fighting 
soul: 
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Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works: 


Speak to her, Hamlet. 


HaMtet: 
How is it with you, lady? 


QUEEN: 

Alas, how is’t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold dis- 
course? 

Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly 
peep; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excre- 
ments, 

Start up and stand on end. O gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy dis- 
temper 

Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you 
look? 


HaMLetT: 

On him, on him! Look you, how pale he 
glares! 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching 
to stones, 

Would make them capable. Do not look 
upon me, 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 

My stern effects: then what I have to do 

Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for 


blood. 


QUEEN: 
To whom do you speak this? 


HaMLeT: 


Do you see nothing there? 
QUEEN: 
Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 


Hamer: 
Nor did you nothing hear? 


QUEEN: 
No, nothing but ourselves. 
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QUEEN: 


HaMLeET: 


Why, look you there! look, how it steals 
away ! 


My father, in his habit as he lived! 


‘ Look, where he goes, even now, out at the 


portal! | 
[Exit Guost.] 


QUEEN: 


This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodiless creation ecstasy 
Is very cunning in. 


HaMtetT: 
Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep 
time, 


And makes as healthful music: it is not 
madness 

That I have utter’d: bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will re-word, which 
madness 

Would gambol from. Mother, for love of 
grace, 

Lay not that flattering un¢tion to your 
soul, 

That not your trespass but my madness 
speaks : 

It will but skin and fill the ulcerous place, 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 

Repent what’s past, avoid what is to come, 

And do not spread the compost on the 
weeds, 

To make them ranker. Forgive me this my 
virtue, 

For in the fatness of these pursy times 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, ° 

Yea, curb and woo for leave to do him 
good. 


O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in 
twain! 


HaMter: 


Oh, throw away the worser part of it, 

And live the purer with the other half. 

Ce but go not to my uncle’s 
ca; 
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Assume a virtue if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth 
eat, 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this, 

That to the use of a¢tions fair and good 

He likewise gives the frock of livery, 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 

To the next abstinence; the next more 
easy 

For use almost can change the stamp of 
Nature, 

And either... the devil or throw him out 

With wondrous potency. Once more, good- 
night: 

And when you are desirous to be blest, 

I'll blessing beg of you. For this same lord, 

[Pointing to Potontvus| 

I do repent: but heaven hath pleased it- 
self, 

To punish me with this, and this with 
me, © 

That I must be their scourge and minister. 

I will bestow him, and will answer well 

The death I gave him. So, again, good- 
night. 

I must be cruel, only to be kind: 

Thus bad begins and worse remains be- 
hind. 

One word more, good lady. 


~ 


QUEEN: 


What shall I do? 


’ Hamuer: 

Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his 
mouse; 

And let him, for a pair of reechy kisses, 

Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. ”['were good you let him 
know; 

For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, 
wise, 


Would from a paddock, from a bat, a 


gib, 
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Such dear concernings hide? who would 
do so? 

No, in despite of sense and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly, and like the famous ape, 

To try conclusions, in the basket creep 

And break your own neck down. 


QUEEN: 
Be thou assured, if words be made of 
breath 
And breath of life, I have no life to 
breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 


HaMLetT: 
I must to England: you know that? 


QUEEN: 
Alack, 
I had forgot: ’tis so concluded on. 
HaMuet: 
There’s letters sealed: and my two school- 
fellows, 


Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d— 

They bear the mandate; they must sweep 
my way, 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 

For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petard: and ’t shall go 

. hard 

But I will delve one yard below their 
mines, 

And blow them at the moon: Oh, ’tis 
most sweet 

When in one line two crafts directly meet. 

This man shall set me packing: 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room. 

Mother, good-night. Indeed this coun- 
sellor 

Is now most still, most secret and most 
grave, 

Who was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end with 
you. 

Good-night, mother. 

[Exeunt severally: Hamurr dragging i 

Potontvs. | 
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CD—Although a Natural Process, and 
although sometimes apparently  d1ts- 
appointing to others im its Absolute 
Results, Conversion 1s nevertheless a real 
Experience of the highest Value in the 
Moral Advancement of the Individual 
converted. 


HE ultimate test of religious values 

| is nothing psychological, nothing de- 

finable in terms of how 1t happens, 

but something ethical, definable only in 
terms of what 1s attained. 

The worth of a thing cannot be decided 
by its origin. Our opinion of the significance 
and value of a human event or condition 
must be decided on empirical grounds ex- 
clusively. If the fruzts for life of the state of 
conversion are good, we ought to idealize 
and venerate it, even though it be a piece of 
natural psychology; if not, we ought to make 
short work with it, no matter what super- 
natural being may have infused it. 

Well, how is it with these fruits? If we 
except the class of pre-eminent saints of 
whom the names illumine history, and con- 
sider only the usual run of “saints,” the 
shop-keeping church-members and ordinary 
youthful or middle-aged recipients of in- 
stantaneous conversion, whether at revivals 
or in the spontaneous course of methodistic 
growth, you will probably agree that no 
splendour worthy of a wholly supernatural 
creature fulgurates from them, or sets them 
apart from the mortals who have never ex- 
perienced that favour. Were it true that a 
suddenly converted man, as such, is, as 
Jonathan Edwards says, of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind from a natural man, partaking 
as he does direftly of Christ’s substance, 
there surely ought to be some exquisite class- 
mark, some distinctive radiance attaching 
even to the lowliest specimen of this genus, 
to which no one of us could remain insen- 
sible, and which, so far as it went, would 
prove him more excellent than even the most 
highly gifted among mere natural men. But 
notoriously there is no such radiance. Con- 
verted men as a class are indistinguishable 
from natural men; some natural men even 
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excel some converted men in their fruits; 
and no one ignorant of doétrinal theology 
could guess, by mere everyday inspection of 
the “ accidents ” of the two groups of persons 
before him, that their substance ditfered as 
much as divine differs from human substance. 

The believers in the non-natural char- 
acter of sudden conversion have had prac- 
tically to admit that there is no unmistakable 
class-mark distin¢tive of all true converts. 
The super-normal incidents, such as voices 
and visions and overpowering impressions of 
the meaning of suddenly-presented scrip- 
ture texts, the melting emotions and tumul- 
tuous affections connected with the crisis of 
change, may all come by way of nature, or, 
worse still, be counterfeited by Satan. The 
real witness of the spirit to the second birth 
is to be found only in the disposition of the 
genuine child of God, the permanently patient 
heart, the love of self eradicated. And this, 
it has to be admitted, is also found in those 
who pass no crisis, and may even be found 
outside of Christianity altogether. _ 

Throughout Jonathan Edwards’s admir- 
ably rich and delicate description of the 
supernaturally infused condition, in his 
Treatise on the Religious Affections, there is 
not one decisive trait, not one mark, that un- 
mistakably parts it off from what may pos- 
sibly be only an exceptionally high degree of 
natural goodness. In fact, one could hardly 
read a clearer argument than this book un- 
wittingly offers in favour of the thesis that 
no chasm exists between the orders of human 
excellence, but that, here as elsewhere, nature 
shows continuous differences, and generation 
and regeneration are matters of degree. 

All which denial of two objective classes 
of human beings separated by a chasm must 
not leave us blind to the extraordinary 
momentousness of the fact of his conversion 
to the individual himself who gets converted. 
There are higher and lower limits of pos- 
sibility set to each personal life. If a flood 
but goes above one’s head, its absolute ele- 
vation becomes a matter of small importance; 
and when we touch our own upper limit and 
live in our own highest centre of energy, we 
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may call ourselves saved, no matter how 
much higher some one else’s centre may be. 
A small man’s salvation will always be a 
great salvation, and the greatest of all facts, 
jor bim, and we should remember this when 
the fruits of our ordinary evangelicism look 
discouraging. Who knows how much less 
ideal still the lives of these spiritual grubs and 
earthworms, these Crumps and Stigginses, 
might have been, if such poor grace as they 
have received had never touched them at all? 


CDI—George Fox narrates the Conversion 


of bis ‘fatler. 


OW, the priests and professors, the 
| \ justices and the jailer were all in a 
great rage against me. The jailer 
watched my words and actions, and would 
often ask me such silly questions as whether 
the door was latched or not, thinking to draw 
some sudden unadvised answer from me from 
whence he might take advantage to charge 
sin upon me; but I was kept watchful and 
chaste, so that they could get no advantage 
of me. 

But it pleased the Lord one day to strike 
him so that he was in great trouble, and 
under great terrors of mind. And as I was 
walking in my chamber I heard a doleful 
noise, and, standing still, I heard him say to 
his wife, “‘ Wife, I have seen the Day of 
Judgment; and I saw George there, and I 
was afraid of him because I had done him so 
much wrong and spoken so much against him 
to the ministers and professors, and to the 
justices, and in taverns and alehouses.” 

After this, towards the evening, he came 
up into my chamber and said to me, “ I have 
been as a lion against you; but now I come 
like a lamb, and like the jailer that came to 
Paul and Silas trembling.” And he desired 
that he might lie with me. I told him that I 
was in his power and that he might do what 
he would; but he said he would have my 
leave, and he could desire to be always with 
me, but not to have me as a prisoner. And he 
said he had been plagued and his house had 
been plagued for my sake. So I suffered him 
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to lie with me, and then he told me all his 
heart, and said he believed what I had said of 
the true faith and hope to be true, and he 
wondered that that other man, that was put 
into prison with me, did not stand to it, and 
said that man was not right, but I was an 
honest man. 

He confessed also to me that at those 
times when I had asked him to let me go 
forth to speak the Word of the Lord to the 
people and he had refused to let me go, and 
I had laid the weight thereof upon him, that 
then he used to be under great trouble, 
amazed and almost distracted for some time 
after, and in such a condition that he had 
little strength left him. When the morning 
came he arose, and soon after went to the 
justices and told them that he and his house 
had been plagued for my sake; and one of 
the justices replied, as he reported to me, 
that the plague were on them too for keeping 
me. 
After this, the justices gave leave that I 
should have liberty to walk a mile. I perceived 
their end, and J toldvthesjiler: It chey, 
would set down to me how far a mile was, I 
might take the liberty of walking it some- 
times,” for I had a sense they thought I 
would go away. And the jailer confessed 
afterwards that they did it with that intent 
to have me go away to ease them of their 
plague. But I told him I was not of that 
spirit. 


CDII—The Passage from Fobn Stuart Mills 
“ Autobiography” in which he testites to’ 
a Season of Moral Depression and hts final 


Deliverance therefrom. 


ROM the winter of 1821, when I first 
free Bentham, and especially from the 

commencement of the Westminster Re- 
view, I had what might truly be called an 
object in life: to be a reformer of the world. 
My conception of my own happiness was 
entirely identified with this object. The 
personal sympathies I wished for were those 
of fellow labourers in this enterprise. This 
did very well for several years, during which 
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the general improvement going on in the 
world, and the idea of myself-as engaged with 
others in struggling to promote it, seemed 
enough to fill up an interesting and animated 
existence. 

But the time came when I awakened from 


this as from a dream. It was in the autumn of © 


1826. I was in a dull state of nerves, such as 
everybody is occasionally liable to; unsus- 
ceptible to enjoyment or pleasurable excite- 
ment; one of those moods when what is 
pleasure at other times becomes insipid or 
indifferent; the state, I should think, in 
which converts to Methodism usually are 
when smitten by their first “ conviction of 
sin.” In this frame of mind it occurred to me 
to put the question directly to myself: 
“‘ Suppose that all your objects in life were 
realized; that all the changes in institutions 
and opinions which you are looking forward 
to could be completely effected at this very 
instant: would this be a great joy and 
happiness to you? ” And an irrepressible self- 
consciousness distinctly answered, ‘‘ No!” 
At this, my heart sank within me; the whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed 
fell down. All my happiness was to have been 
found in the continual pursuit of this end. 
The end had ceased to charm, and how could 
there ever again be any interest in the means? 
I seemed to have nothing left to live for. 

At first I hoped that the cloud would pass 
away of itself; but it did not. A night’s sleep, 
the sovereign remedy for the smaller vexa- 
tions of life, had no effeéct on it. I awoke to a 
renewed consciousness of the woeful fact. I 
carried it with me into all companies, into 
all occupations. Hardly anything had power 
to cause me even a few minutes’ oblivion of 
it. For some months the cloud seemed to 
grow thicker and thicker. The lines in 
Coleridge’s “ DejeCtion ”—I was not then 
acquainted with them—exa¢tly describe my 
Case: 


A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 

In word, or sigh, or tear. 
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All those to whom 1 looked up were of 
opinion that the pleasure of sympathy with 
human beings, and the feelings which made 
the good of others, and especially of mankind 
on a large scale, the object of existence, were 
the greatest and surest sources of happiness. 
Of the truth of this I was convinced, but to 
know that a feeling would make me happy if 
I had it did not give me the feeling. My 
education, I thought, had failed to. create 
these feelings in sufficient strength to resist 
the dissolving influence of analysis, while the 
whole course of my intellectual cultivation 
had made precocious and premature analysis 
the inveterate habit of my mind. I was thus, 
as I said_to myself, left stranded’ at. tie 
commencement of my voyage, with a well- 
equipped ship and a rudder, but no sail; 
without any real desire for the ends which I 
had been so carefully fitted out to work for; 
no delight in virtue, or the general good, but 
also just as little in anything else. 

I frequently asked myself if I could, or 
if I was bound to go on living, when life 
must be passed in this manner. I generally 
answered to myself that I did not think I 
could possibly bear it beyond a year. When, 
however, not more than half that duration 
of time had elapsed, a small ray of light 
broke in upon my gloom. I was reading, 
accidentally, Marmontel’s Mémoires, and 
came to the passage which relates his father’s 
death, the distressed position of the family, 
and the sudden inspiration by which he, then 
a mere boy, felt and made them feel that he 
would be everything to them—would supply 
the place of all that they had lost. A vivid 
conception of the scene and its feelings came 
over me, and I was moved to tears. From 
this moment my burden grew lighter.. The 
oppression of the thought that all feeling 
was dead within me was gone. I was no 
longer hopeless: I was not a stock or a stone. 
I had still, it seemed, some of the material 
out of which all worth of charaéter and all 
capacity for happiness are made. Relieved 
from my ever-present sense of irremediable 
wretchedness, I gradually found that the 
ordinary incidents of life could again give 
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me some pleasure, that I could again find 
enjoyment, not intense, but sufficient for 
cheerfulness, in sunshine and sky, in books, 
in conversation, in public affairs; and that 
there was, once more, excitement, though of 
a moderate kind, in exerting myself for my 
opinions, and for the public good. 


CDIII—Shelley ascribes to the Ideal of 


Beauty not only Perfection but supreme 
Reality, creative Power, and redemptive 
Grace. 


HE awful shadow of some unseen 
Power 


Floats, tho’ unseen, amongst us,— 

visiting 

This various world with as inconstant wing 

As summer winds that creep from flower to 
flower. 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny 
mountain shower, 

It visits with inconstant glance 

Each human heart and countenance; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening,— 

Like clouds in starlight widely spread,— 

Like memory of music fled,— 

Like aught that for its grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery. 


Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 

Of human thought or form,—where art thou 

one? 

Why dost thou pass away and leave our state, 

This dim vast vale of tears,vacant and desolate? 

Ask why the sunlight not for ever 

Weaves rainbows o’er yon mountain river, 

Why aught should fail and fade that once is 
shown, 

Why fear and dream and death and birth 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 

Such gloom,—why man has such a scope 

For love and hate, despondency and hope. 


No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 

To sage or poet these responses given,— 

Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and 
Heaven, 
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Remain the records of their vain endeavour; 

Frail spells, whose uttered charm might not 
avail to sever, 

From all we hear and all we see, 

Doubt, chance, and mutability. 

Thy light alone,—like mist o’er mountains 
driven, 

Or music by the night wind sent 

Through strings of some still instrument, 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream,— 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds, 
depart 

And come, for some uncertain moments lent. 

Man were immortal and omnipotent, 

Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 

Keep with thy glorious train firm state 
within his heart. 

Thou messenger of sympathies 

That wax and wane in lovers’ eyes,— 

Thou, that to human thought art nourish- 
ment, 

Like darkness to a dying flame, 

Depart not as thy shadow came! 

Depart not—lest the grave should be, 

Like life and fear, a dark reality. 


While yet a boy I sought for ghosts, and sped 

Thro’ many a listening chamber, cave, and 
ruin, 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps pur- 
suin 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 

I called on poisonous names with which our 
youth is fed; 

I was not heard,—I saw them not,— 

When, musing deeply on the lot 

Of life, at that sweet time when winds are 
wooin 

All vital things that wake to bring 

News of birds and blossoming,— 

Sudden, thy shadow fell on me; 

I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy! 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine,—have I not kept the vow? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even 
now 
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I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave; they have in 
visioned bowers 

Of studious zeal or love’s delight 

Outwatched with me the envious night,— 

They know that never joy illumed my brow, 

Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 

This world from its dark slavery; 

That thou, O awful Loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot 
express. 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 

When noon is past; there is a harmony 

In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 

Which through the summer is not heard or 
seen, 

As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 

Of nature on my passive youth 

Descended, to my onward life supply 

Its calm,—to one who worships thee, 

And every form containing thee; 

Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 


To fear himself, and love all human kind. 


CDIV—St Augustine recounts the first stage in 
bis Conversion to a life of Unselfish Love. 


UCH was the story of Pontitianus; but 
See0 Lord,while he was speaking, didst 

turn me round towards myself, taking 
me from behind my back where I had placed 
me, unwilling to observe myself; and setting 
me before my face, that I might see how 
foul I was, how crooked and defiled, be- 
spotted and ulcerous. And I beheld, and 
stood aghast; and whither to flee from myself 
I found not. And if I sought to turn mine 
eye from off myself, Pontitianus went on 
with his narrative, and thou again didst set 
me over against myself, and thrustedst me 
before mine eyes, that I might find out 
mine iniquity, and hate it. I had known it, 
but made as though I saw it not, winked at 
it, and forgot it. 

But now, the more ardently I loved those 
whose healthful affections I heard of, that 
they had resigned themselves wholly to 
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thee to be cured, the more did I abhor my- 
self, when compared with them. For many 
of my years (some twelve) had now run out 
with me since my nineteenth, when, upon 
the reading of Cicero’s Hortensius, I was 
stirred to an earnest love of wisdom; and 
still I was deferring to reject mere earthly 
felicity, and give myself to search out that, 
whereof not the finding only, but the very 
search, was to be preferred to the treasures 
and kingdoms of the world, though already 
found, and to the pleasures of the body, 
though spread around me at my will. But I, 
wretched, most wretched, in the very com- 
mencement of my early youth, had begged 
chastity of thee, and said, ‘‘ Give me chastity 
and continency, only not yet.” For I feared 
lest thou shouldst hear me soon, and soon 
cure me of the disease of concupiscence, 
which I wished to have satisfied rather than 
extinguished. And I had wandered through 
crooked ways in a sacrilegious superstition, 
not indeed assured thereof, but as pre- 
ferring it to the truth, which I did not seek 
religiously, but opposed maliciously. 

And I had heretofore thought, that I 
therefore deferred from day to day to reject 
the hopes of this world, and follow thee only, 
because there did not appear aught certain, 
whither to direct my course. And now was the 
day come wherein I was to be laid bare to 
myself, and my conscience was to upbraid 
me. ‘‘ Where art thou now, my tongue? 
Thou saidst, that for a certain untruth thou 
likedst not to cast off the baggage of vanity; 
now truth is certain, and yet that burden 
still oppresseth thee; while they who neither 
have so worn themselves out with seek- 
ing it, nor for ten years and more have 
been thinking thereon, have had their 
shoulders lightened, and received wings to 
fly away.” Thus was I gnawed within, and 
exceedingly confounded with an horrible 
shame, while Pontitianus was speaking. And 
he having brought to a close his tale and the 
business he came for, went his way; and I 
into myself. What said I not against myself? 
with what scourges of condemnation lashed 
I not my soul, that it might follow me, 
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striving to go after thee! Yet it drew back; 
refused, but excused not itself. All argu- 
ments were spent and confuted; there re- 
mained a mute shrinking; and she feared as 
she would death, to be restrained from the 
flux of that custom, whereby she was wasting 
to death. 

Then in this great contention of my in- 
ward dwelling, which I had strongly raised 
against myself in the chamber of my heart, 
troubled in mind and countenance, I turned 
upon Alypius. ‘* What ails us? ” I exclaimed: 
“What is it? what heardest thou? The 
unlearned start up and take heaven by force; 
and we with our learning, and without heart, 
wallow in flesh and blood! Are we ashamed 
to follow, because others are gone before, 
and are not ashamed not even to follow? ” 
Some such words I uttered, and my fever 
of mind tore me away from him, while he, 
gazing on me in astonishment, kept silence. 
For it was not my wonted tone; and my 
forehead, cheeks, eyes, colour, tone of voice, 
spake my mind more than the words I 
uttered. A little garden there was to our 
lodging, which we had the use of, as of the 
whole house; for the master of the house, 
our host, was not living there. Thither had 
the tumult of my breast hurried me, where 
no man might hinder the hot contention 
wherein I had engaged with myself, until 
it should end as thou knewest, but I knew not. 


CDV—St Augustine analyzes the Workings of 
his Soul when tn the Throes of Moral Con- 
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RETIRED then into the garden, and 

Alypius on my steps. For his presence did 

not lessen my privacy; and how could he 
forsake me so disturbed? We sat down as far 
removed as might be from the house. I was 
troubled in spirit, most vehemently indignant 
that I entered not into thy will and covenant, 
O my God, which all my bones cried out 
unto me to enter, and praised it to the skies. 
And therein we enter not by ships, or 
chariots, or feet, no, move not so far as I 
had come from the house to that place 
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where we were sitting. For, not only to go, 
but to arrive, was nothing else but to will 
to go: but to will resolutely and thoroughly; 
not to turn and toss this way and that a 
maimed, half-divided will, struggling, with 
one part sinking as another rose. 

Lastly, in the very fever of my irresolute- 
ness, I made with my body many such 
motions as men sometimes would, but 
cannot, because they have not the limbs, or 
are bound with bands, weakened with in- 
firmity, or in some way hindered. Thus, if 
I tore my hair, beat my forehead, if locking 
my fingers I clasped my knee, it was done 
because I willed it. But I might have willed, 
and not done it, if the power of motion in 
my limbs had not obeyed. Many things 
then I did, when “to will” was not in 
itself ** to be able ”; but I did not what both 
I longed incomparably more to do, and what 
soon after, when I should will, I should be 
able to do; because soon after, when I should 
will, I should will thoroughly. For in these 
spiritual things ability is one with will, and 
to will is to do; and yet at that time was it 
not done: and more easily did my body obey 
the weakest willing of my soul, in moving 
its limbs at its nod, than the soul obeyed itself 
to accomplish in the will alone this its 
momentous will. 

Whence is this monstrousness? and to 
what end? Let thy mercy gleam that I may 
ask, if the secret penalties of men, and those 
darkest pangs of the sons of Adam, may 
perhaps answer me. Whence is this mon- 
strousness? and to what end? The mind 
commands the body, and it obeys instantly 
the mind commands itself, and is resisted. 
The mind commands the hand to be moved; 
and such readiness is there, that command 
is scarce distinét from obedience. Yet the 
mind is mind, the hand is body. The mind 
commands the mind, its own self, to will, 
and yet it doth not. Whence this monstrous- 
ness? and to what end? It commands itself, 
I say, to will, and would not command, unless 
it willed; and what it commands is not done. 
But it willeth not entirely: therefore doth 
it not command entirely. For so far forth it 
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commandeth, as it willeth: and so far forth 
is the thing commanded not done, as it 
willeth not. For the will commandeth that 
there be a will; not another, but itself. 
But it doth not command entirely, therefore 
what it commandeth, is not. For were the 
will entire, it would not even command it 
to be, because it would already be. It is 
therefore no monstrousness partly to will, 
partly to nill, but a disease of the mind, that 
it doth not wholly rise, by truth upborne, 
but is borne down by custom. And therefore 
are there two wills, for that one of them is 
not entire: and what the one lacketh, the 
other hath. 


CDVI—In the midst of the Struggle with his 
baser Self, St Augustine gains in Moral 
Strength. 


| ET them perish from thy presence, O 


God, as vain talkers and seducers of the 

soul, who, because they observe that in 
deliberating there are two determinations, 
affirm that there are two mental natures in us 
of two kinds, one good, the other evil. Them- 
selves are truly evil, when they hold these evil 
things; and themselves shall become good 
when they hold the truth and assent unto 
the truth, that thy Apostle may say to them, 
“Ye were sometime darkness, but now light 
in the Lord.” 

But they, wishing to be light, notin the 
Lord, but in themselves, imagining the 
nature of the soul to be that which God 
is, are made more gross darkness through a 
dreadful arrogancy; going back farther from 
thee, the true light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. Take heed 
what you say, and blush for shame: draw near 
unto him and be enlightened, and your 
faces shall not be ashamed. Delibérating 
upon serving the Lord my God now, as I 
had long purposed, it was I who willed, I 
who nilled; I, I myself. I neither willed 
entirely, nor nilled_entirely. Therefore was 
I at strife with myself, and rent asunder by 
myself. And this rent befell me against my 
will, and yet indicated not the presence of 
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another mind, but the punishment of my 
own. Thus soul-sick was I, and tormented, 
accusing myself much more severely than 
my wont, rolling and turning me in my 
chain, till that were wholly broken, whereby 
I now was but just, but still was, held. And 
thou, O Lord, didst press upon me inwardly 
by a severe mercy, redoubling the lashes of 
fear and shame, lest I should again give way, 
and, not bursting that slight remaining tie, 
it should recover strength, and bind me the 
faster. 

For I said within myself, ‘‘ Be it done 
now, be it done now’; and as I spake, I all 
but performed it; I all but did it, and did 
it not; yet sunk not back to my former state, 
but kept my stand hard by, and took breath. 
And I essayed again, and wanted somewhat 
less of it, and somewhat less, and all but 
touched, and laid hold of it; and yet 
came not to it, nor touched nor laid 
hold of it; hesitating to die to death 
and to live to life; and the worse, whereto 
I was inured, prevailed more with me than 
the better whereto I was unused; and as the 
moment approached wherein I was to 
become other than I was, the greater 
horror did it strike into me; yet did it not 
strike me back, nor turned me away, but held 
me in suspense. 

The very toys of toys, and vanities of 
vanities, still held me; they plucked my 
fleshly garment, and whispered softly, ‘‘ Dost 
thou cast us off? and from that moment shall 
we no more be with thee for ever? and from 
that moment shall not this or that be lawful 
for thee for ever? ” And what was it which 
they suggested in that I said, “ this or that,” 
O my God? Let thy mercy turn it away 
from the soul of thy servant. What defile- 
ments did they suggest! what shame! But 
now I much less than half heard them, not 
openly showing themselves and contraditing 
me, but muttering as it were behind my 
back, and privily plucking me, as I was de- 
parting, but to look back on them. Yet 
they did retard me, so that I hesitated to 
burst and shake myself free from them, and to 
spring over whither I was called; a violent 
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habit saying to me, “ Thinkest thou, thou 
canst live without them? ” 

__ But now it spake very faintly. For on that 
side whither I had set my face, and whither 
I trembled to go, there appeared unto me the 
chaste dignity of Continency, serene, not 
dissolutely gay, honestly alluring me to come 
and doubt not; and stretching forth to 
receive and embrace me, her holy hands full 
of multitudes of good examples: there were 
so many young men and maidens here, a 
multitude of youth of every age, grave 
widows and aged virgins; and Continence 
herself in all, not barren, but a fruitful 
mother of children of joys, by thee her 
husband, O Lord. And she smiled on me 
with a persuasive mockery, as if she would 
say, “ Canst not thou do what these youths, 
what these maidens can? or do they do it of 
themselves, and not rather by the Lord their 
God? The Lord their God gave me unto 
them. Why standest thou in thyself, and so 
standest not? Cast thyself upon him, fear not, 
he will not withdraw himself that thou 
shouldest fall; cast thyself fearlessly upon 
him, he will receive, and will heal thee.” 
And I blushed exceedingly, for that I yet 
heard the murmuring of those toys, and hung 
in suspense. And she again seemed to say, 
““Stop thine ears against thine unclean 
members on the earth, that they may be 
mortified. They tell thee of delights, but 
not as doth the law of the Lord thy God.” 
This controversy in my heart was self 
against self only. But Alypius sitting close 
by my side, in silence waited the issue of my 
unwonted emotion. 


CDVII—St Augustine tells the Circumstances 
_ of his Spiritual Triumph over his lower 
Nature. 


ND when adeep consideration hadfrom 
At secret bottom of my soul drawn 
together and heaped up all my misery 
in the sight of my heart, there arose a mighty 
storm, bringing a mighty shower of tears. 
Which that I might pour forth wholly, in 


its natural expressions, I rose from Alypius. 
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Solitude seemed to me fitter for the business 
of weeping; so I retired so far that even 
his presence could not be a burden to me. 
Thus was it with me, and he perceived 
something of it; for I suppose I had spoken 
something, wherein the tones of my voice 
appeared choked with weeping, as I had 
risen up. He remained where we were sitting, 
most extremely astonished. I cast myself 
down I know not how, under a certain fig- 
tree, giving full vent to my tears; and the 
floods of mine eyes gushed out an acceptable 
sacrifice to thee. And, not indeed in these 
words, yet to this purpose, spake I much unto 
thee: And thou, O Lord, how long? how 
long, Lord, wilt thou be angry for ever? 
Remember not our former iniquities, for I 
felt that I was held by them. I sent up these 
sorrowful words: How long? how long? 
“To-morrow, and to-morrow? ” Why not 
now? why this hour is there not an end to 
my uncleanness? 

So was I speaking, and weeping in the 
most bitter contrition of my heart, when, lo! 
I heard from a neighbouring house a voice, 
as of a boy or girl, I know not, chanting, 
and oft repeating, ‘Take up and read; 
Take up and read.” Instantly, my counten- 
ance altered, I began to think most intently, 
whether children were wont in any kind of 
play to sing such words: nor could I re- 
member ever to have heard the like. So 
checking the torrent of my tears, I arose; 
interpreting it to be no other than a com- 
mand from God to open the book and read 
the first chapter I should find. For I had 
heard of Antony, that coming in during the 
reading of the Gospel, he received the 
admonition, as if what was being read was 
spoken to him: “ Go, sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have ~ 
treasure in heaven; and come and follow 
me”: and by such oracle he was forthwith 
converted unto thee. 

Eagerly then I returned to the place 
where Alypius was sitting; for there had I 
laid the volume of the Apostle, when | arose 
thence. I seized, opened, and in silence read 
that passage, on which my eyes first fell: 
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“Not in rioting and drunkenness, not in 
chambering and wantonness, not in strife 
and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, 
in concupiscence.”’ No further would I read; 
nor needed I: for instantly at the end of this 
sentence, by a light as it were of serenity 
infused into my heart, all the darkness- of 
doubt vanished away. 

Then putting my finger between, or 
some other mark, I shut the volume, and 
with a calmed countenance made it known 
to Alypius. And what was wrought in him, 
which I knew not, he thus showed me. He 
asked to see what I had read: I showed him; 
and he looked even further than I had read, 
and I knew not what followed. This followed: 
‘Him that is weak in the faith, receive’; 
which he applied to himself, and disclosed 
to me. And by this admonition was he 
strengthened; and by a good resolution and 
purpose, and according to his natural: char- 
a¢€ter, in which he was far different from me 
and far better, without any turbulent delay 
he joined me. Thence we go in to my mother; 
we tell her; she rejoices; we relate in order 
how it took place; she leaps for joy, and 
triumphs, and blesses thee who art able 
to do above that which we ask or 
think. 


CDVIII—A Poem of Browning’s which shows 
that the Claim of Loving-kindness, when 
impressively presented, has Power to curb 
the Savage Passions of the most degraded 
Human Beings. 


ERE is a thing that happened. Like 
ical wild beasts whelped, for den, 
Ina wild part of North England, there 
lived once two wild men 
Inhabiting one homestead, neither a hovel 
nor hut, 
Time out of mind their birthright: father 
and son, these—but— 
Such a son, such a father! Most wildness by 
degrees 
Softens away: yet, last of their line, the 
wildest and worst were these. 
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Criminals, then? Why, no: they did not 


murder and rob; 

But, give them a word, they returned a blow 
-—young Halbert as old Hob: 

Harsh and fierce of word, rough and-savage of 
deed, 

Hated or feared the more—who knows?—the 
genuine wild-beast breed. 


Thus were they found by the few sparse folk 
of the countryside; 

But how fared each with other? E’en beasts 
couch, side by side, 

In a growling, grudged agreement: so, father 
and son lay curled 

The closelier up in their den because the last 
of their kind in the world. 


Still, beast irks beast on occasion. One 
Christmas night of snow 

Came father and son to words—such words! 
More cruel because the blow 

To crown each word was wanting, while 
taunt matched gibe, and curse 

Competed with oath in wager, like pastime in 
hell—nay, worse: 

For pastime turned to earnest, as up there 
sprang at last 

The son at the throat of the father, seized 
him and held him fast. 

“ Out of this house you go! ”—(there 
followed a hideous oath)— 

** This oven where now we bake, too hot to 
hold us both! 

If there’s snow outside, there’s coolness: out 
with you, bide a spell 

In the drift, and save the sexton the charge of 
a parish shell! ” 


Now, the old trunk was tough, was solid as 
stump of oak 

Untouched at the core by a thousand years: 
much less had its seventy broke 

One whipcord nerve in the muscly mass from 
neck to shoulder-blade 

Of the mountainous man, whereon his child’s 
rash hand like a feather weighed. 
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Nevertheless at once did the mammoth shut 
his eyes, 

Drop chin to breast, drop hands to sides, 
stand stiffened—arms and thighs 

All of a piece—struck mute, much as a sentry 
stands, 

Patient to take the enemy’s fire: his captain so 
commands. 


Whereat the son’s wrath flew to fury at such 
sheer scorn 

Of his puny strength by the giant eld thus 
acting the babe new-born: 

And “ Neither will this turn serve! ” yelled 
he. “ Out with you! Trundle, log! 

If you cannot tramp and trudge like a man, 
try all-fours like a dog!” 


Still the old man stood mute. So, logwise,— 
down to floor 

Pulled from his fireside place, dragged on 
from hearth to door,— 

Was he pushed, a very log, staircase along, 
until 

A certain turn in the steps was reached, a 
yard from the house-door-sill. 


Then the father opened his eyes—each spark 
of their rage extinét— 

Temples, late black, dead-blanched,—right- 
hand with left-hand linked,— 

He faced his son submissive; when slow the 
accents came, 

They were strangely mild, though his son’s 
rash hand on his neck lay all the same. 


“¢ Halbert, on such a night of a Christmas 
long ago, 

For such a cause, with such a gesture, did I 
drag—so— 

My father down thus far: but, softening here, 
I heard 

A voice in my heart, and stopped: you wait 
for an outer word. 


“ For your own sake, not mine, soften you 
too! Untrod 

Leave this last step we reach, nor brave the 
finger of God! 
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I dared not pass its lifting: I did well. I nor 
blame 
Nor praise you. I stopped here: Halbert, do 


you the same! ” 


Straightway the son relaxed his hold of the 
father’s throat. 

They mounted, side by side, to the room 
again: no note 

Took each of other, no sign made each to 
either; last . 

As first, in absolute silence, their Christmas- 
night they passed. 


At dawn, the father sate on, dead, in the 
selfsame place, 

With an outburst blackening still the old bad 
fighting face: 

But the son crouched all a-tremble, like any 
lamb new yeaned. 

When he went to the burial, some one’s staff 
he borrowed,—tottered and leaned. 


But his lips were loosed, not locked,—kept 
muttering, mumbling. “ There! 

At his cursing and swearing! ” the youngsters 
cried; but the elders thought, “ In 
prayer.” 

A boy threw stones: he picked them up and 
stored them in his vest. 

So tottered, muttered, mumbled he, till he 
died, perhaps found rest. 


** Ts there a reason in nature for these hard 
hearts? ’? O Lear, 

That a reason out of nature must turn them 
soft, seems clear! 


CDIX—George Eliot tells how fanet Dempster 
is brought back to her Better Self by the 
Confession of her Fault, and by the 
Sympathy and wise Advice of the Man 


to whom she Confesses. 


“ 7 SHOULD like to be good and to do 
| tight,” Janet burst forth; “‘ but indeed, 
indeed, my lot has been a very hard 
one. I loved my husband dearly when we 
were married, and I meant to make him 
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happy—lI wanted nothing else. But he began 
to be angry with me for little things, and... 
I don’t want to accuse him ~~ 2sbut te 
drank, and got more and more unkind to me, 
and then very cruel, and he beat me. And 
that cut me to the heart. I couldn’t bear up 
against it. | had never been used to drink 
anything but water. I hated wine and 
spirits, because Robert drank them so; but 
one day, when I was very wretched, and the 
wine was standing on the table, I suddenly 
... T can hardly remember how I came to 
do it...I poured some wine into a large 
glass and drank it. It blunted my feelings, 
and made me more indifferent. After that 
the temptation was always coming, and it 
got stronger. I was ashamed, and I hated 
what I did; but almost while the thought was 
passing through my mind that I would 
never do it again, I didit. And I have gone on 
in that way for years and years. At one time 
it used to be better now and then, but every- 
thing has got worse lately: I feel sure it must 
soon end somehow. And last night he turned 
me out of doors. . . . I don’t know what to 
do. I will never go back to that life again if 
I can help it; and yet everything else seems 
so miserable. I feel sure that demon will 
always be urging me to satisfy the craving 
that comes upon me, and the days will go 
on as they have done through all those 
miserable years. I shall always be doing wrong 
and hating myself after—sinking lower, and 
knowing that I am sinking. Oh, can you tell 
me any way of getting strength? Have you 
ever known anyone like me that got peace 
of mind and power to do right?” 

For some moments Mr ‘Tryan was too 
deeply moved to speak. 

“Yes,” he said at last, ‘‘ there is comfort, 
there is hope for you. Believe me, for I 
speak from my own deep and hard experi- 
ence. T’en years ago I felt as wretched as you 
do. I had a heavier sin on my conscience. I 
had suffered no wrong from others, as you 
have, and I had injured another irreparably 
in body and soul. But a dear friend to whom 
I opened my mind showed me it was just 
such as I—the helpless who feel themselves 
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helpless—that God specially invites to come 
to him, and offers all the riches of his 
salvation: not forgiveness only; but strength 
—that strength which enables to conquer 
sin.” 

“ But,” said Janet, “I-can feel no trust 
in God. He seems always to have left me to 
myself. If you felt like me, how did you 
come to hope and trust? ” 

“Do not believe that God has left you 
to yourself.” Mr Tryan hesitated again. He 
saw that the first thing Janet needed was to 
be assured of sympathy. She must be made 
to feel that he entered into the secrets of her 
spiritual weakness, before any other message 
of consolation could find its way to her heart. 
It is because sympathy is but a living again 
through our own past in a new form that 
confession often prompts to a response of 
confession. Mr Tryan felt this prompting. 

“At college I had an attachment to a 
lovely girl of seventeen. She was much 
below my own station in life, and I never 
contemplated marrying her. But I induced 
her to leave her father’s house. I did not 
mean to forsake her when I left college, and 
I quieted all scruples of conscience by pro- 
mising myself that I would always take 


care of poor Lucy. .. . But on my return 
from a vacation, I found that she was 
gone. 


“It was three years since I had lost 
sight of Lucy; and one summer evening, as I 
was walking along Gower Street, I saw a 
knot of people on the causeway before me. 
As I came up to them, I heard one woman 
say, “I tell you she is dead.’ I pushed my 
way within the circle. The body of a woman, 
dressed in fine clothes, was lying against a 
doorstep. It was Lucy. It was then that my 
past life burst upon me in all its hideousness.”” 

Mr Tryan’s face was towards the fire, 
and he was absorbed in the images his 
memory was recalling. But now he turned 
his eyes on Janet, and they met hers. 

“You see how deep my need was. I 
went on in this way for months. At last, as 
I told you, I found a friend to whom I 
opened all my feelings—to whom I confessed 
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everything. He made it clear to me that the 
only preparation for coming to Christ 
and partaking of his salvation was that 
very sense of guilt and helplessness which 
was weighing me down. As long as we are in 
rebellion against God, desiring to have our 
own will, it is as if we shut ourselves up in a 
stifling room; but we have only to walk out 
under the infinite heavens, and we breathe 
the pure free air that gives us health, and 
strength, and gladness.” 

“That is what I want,” said Janet; “ but 
tell me, did yousoon find peaceand strength?” 

“Not perfect peace for a long while, 
but hope and trust, which is strength. I 
asked for nothing but that I might be 
devoted to God’s work without swerving 
in search of pleasure, either to the right 
hand or to the left.” 

Mr Tryan paused. For a moment he had 
forgotten Janet, and for a moment she had 
forgotten her own sorrows. But when she re- 
curred to herself, it was with a new feeling. 

Before leaving Janet, Mr Tryan urged 
her to send for her mother. “ Open your 
heart as much as you can to your mother. 
Cast away from you the pride that makes us 
shrink from acknowledging our weakness to 
our friends. Ask them to help you in guarding 
yourself from the least approach of the sin 
you most dread. Promise me you will do this.” 

“Yes, I promise you. I know I have 
always been too proud. I could never bear 
to speak to anyone about myself. I will try 
to do everything you tell me.” 

Blessed influence of one true loving soul 
on another! Not calculable by algebra, not 
deducible by logic, but mysterious, effectual, 
mighty as the hidden process by which the 
tiny seed is quickened, and bursts forth into 
tall stem and broad leaf, and glowing tas- 
selled flower. Ideas are often poor ghosts; 
our sun-filled eyes cannot discern them; 
they pass athwart us in thin vapour, and can- 
not make themselves felt. But sometimes 
they are made flesh; they breathe upon us 
with warm breath, they touch us with soft 
responsive hands, they look at us with sad 
sincere eyes, and speak to us in healing 
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tones; they are clothed in a living human 
soul, with all its conflicts, its faith and its 
love. Then their presence is a power. They 
shake us like a passion, and we are drawn 
after them with gentle compulsion, as flame 
is drawn to flame. 


CDX—George Eliot tells how Maggie Tulliver 
was led to Self-renunciation by the chance 
_ Reading of Thomas a Kemps. 


AGGIE’S sense of loneliness, and 

utter privation of joy, had deepened 

with the brightness of advancing 
spring. All the favourite outdoor nooks 
about home, which seemed to have done their 
part with her parents in nurturing and cher- 
ishing her, were now mixed up with the 
home-sadness, and gathered no smile from 
the sunshine. Every affection, every delight 
the poor child had had, was like an aching 
nerve to her. There was no music for her any 
more—no piano, no harmonized voices, no 
delicious stringed instruments, with their 
passionate cries of imprisoned spirits sending 
a strange vibration through her frame. And 
of all her school-life there was nothing left 
her now but her little collection of school- 
books, which she turned over with a sicken- 
ing sense that she knew them all, and they 
were all barren of comfort. 

Sometimes Maggie thought she could 
have been contented with absorbing fancies; 
if she could have had all Scott’s novels and 
all Byron’s poems !—then, perhaps, she might 
have found happiness enough to dull her 
sensibility to her a€tual daily life. And 
yet ... they were hardly what she wished. 
She could make dream-worlds of her own— 
but no dream-world would satisfy her now. 
She wanted some explanation of this hard, 
real life: the unhappy-looking father, seated 
at the old dull breakfast-table; the childish, 
bewildered mother; the little sordid tasks 
that filled the hours, or the more oppressive 
emptiness of weary, joyless leisure; the need 
of some tender, demonstrative love; the 
cruel sense that Tom didn’t mind what she 
thought or felt, and that they were no 
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longer playfellows together; the privation of 
all pleasant things that had come to her 
more than to others: she wanted some key 
that would enable her to understand, and, 
in understanding, endure, the heavy weight 
that had fallen on her young heart. 

If she had been taught “real learning 
and wisdom, such as great men knew,” she 
thought she should have held the secrets of 
life; if she had only books, that she might 
learn for herself what wise’ men knew! 
Saints and martyrs had never interested 
Maggie so much as sages and poets. She 
knew little of saints and martyrs, and had 
gathered, as a general result of her teaching, 
that they were a temporary provision against 
the spread of Catholicism, and had all died 
at Smithfield. 

At last Maggie’s eyes glanced down on the 
books that lay on the window-shelf, and she 
half forsook her reverie to turn over list- 
lessly the leaves of the Portrait Gallery, 
but she soon pushed this aside to examine the 
little row of books tied together with string. 
Beauties of the Spectator, Rasselas, Economy 
of Human Life, Gregory’s Letters—she knew 
the sort of matter that was inside all these: 
the Christian Year—that seemed to be a 
hymn-book, and she laid it down again; but 
Thomas 4 Kempis?—the name had come 
across her in her reading, and she felt the 
satisfaction, which every one knows, of 
getting some ideas to attach to a name that 
strays solitary in the memory. 

She took up the little, old, clumsy book 
with some curiosity: it had the corners turned 
down in many places, and some hand, now 
for ever quiet, had made at certain passages 
strong pen-and-ink marks, long since browned 
by time. Maggie turned from leaf to leaf, 
and read where the quiet hand pointed . . . 
** Know that the love of thyself doth hurt 
thee more than anything in the world... . 
If-thou seekest this or that, and wouldst be 
here or there to enjoy thine own will and 
pleasure, thou shalt never be quiet nor free 
from care: for in everything somewhat will 
be wanting, and in every place there will be 
some that will cross thee. ... Both above and 
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below, which way soever thou dost turn thee, 
everywhere thou shalt find the Cross: and 
everywhere of necessity thou must have 
patience, if thou wilt have inward peace, 
and enjoy an everlasting crown. a et 
thou desire to mount unto this height, 
thou must set out courageously, and lay the 
axe to the root, that thou mayest pluck up 
and destroy that hidden inordinate in- 
clination to thyself, and unto all private and 
earthly good. On this sin, that a man in- 
ordinately loveth himself, almost all de- 
pendeth, whatsoever is thoroughly to be 
overcome: which evil being once overcome 
and subdued, there will presently ensue 
great peace and tranquillity. .. . It is but 
little thou sufferest in comparison of them 
that have suffered so much, were so strongly 
tempted, so grievously afflicted, so many 
ways tried and exercised. Thou oughtest, 
therefore, to call to mind the more heavy 
sufferings of others, that thou mayest the 
easier bear thy little adversities. And if 
they seem not little unto thee, beware lest 
thy impatience be the cause thereof... . 
Blessed are those ears that receive the whis- 
pers of the divine voice, and listen not to 
the whisperings of the world. Blessed are 
those ears which hearken not unto the voice 
which soundeth outwardly, but unto the 
Truth, which teacheth inwardly... .” 

A strange thrill of awe passed through 
Maggie while she read, as if she had been 
wakened in the night by a strain of solemn 
music, telling of beings whose souls had 
been astir while hers was in stupor. She 
went on from one brown mark to another, 
where the quiet hand seemed to point, 
hardly conscious that she was reading—seem- 
ing rather to listen while a low voice said:— 

“Why dost thou here gaze about, since 
this is not the place of thy rest? In heaven 
ought to be thy dwelling, and all earthly 
things are to be looked on as they forward 
thy journey thither. All things pass away, 
and thou together with them. Beware thou 
cleave not unto them, lest thou be entangled 
and perish... . If a man should give all his 
substance, yet it is as nothing. And if he 
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should do great penances, yet are they but 
little. And if he should attain to all know- 
ledge, he is yet far off. And if he should be of 
great virtue, and very fervent devotion, 
yet is there much wanting; to wit, one 
thing, which is most necessary for him. 
What is that? That, having left all, he leave 


himself, and go wholly out of himself, and , 


retain nothing of self-love. . . . I have often 
said unto thee, and now again I say the same, 
Forsake thyself, resign thyself, and thou 
shalt enjoy much inward peace... . Then 
shall all vain imaginations, evil perturba- 
tions, and superfluous cares fly away; then 
shall immoderate fear leave thee, and inor- 
dinate love shall die.” 

Maggie drew a long breath and pushed 
her heavy hair back, as if to see a sudden 
vision more clearly. Here, then, was a secret 
of life that would enable her to renounce all 
other secrets—here was a sublime height to 
be reached without the help of outward 
things—here was insight, and strength, and 
conquest, to be won by means entirely 
within her own soul, where a supreme 
Teacher was waiting to be heard. It flashed 
through her like the suddenly apprehended 
solution of a problem, that all the miseries 
of her young life had come from fixing her 
heart on her own pleasure, as if that were 
the central necessity of the universe; and 
for the first time she saw the possibility of 
shifting the position from which she looked 
at the gratification of her own desires—of 
taking her stand out of herself, and looking 
at her own life as an insignificant part of a 
divinely-guided whole. 

She read on and on in the old book, 
devouring eagerly the dialogues with the 
invisible Teacher, the pattern of sorrow, the 
source of all strength; returning to it after 
she had been called away, and reading till 
the sun went down behind the willows. With 
all the hurry of an imagination that could 
never rest in the present, she sat in the 
deepening twilight forming plans of self- 
humiliation and entire devotedness: and, 
in the ardour of first discovery, renunciation 
seemed to her the entrance into that satis- 
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faétion which she had so long been craving 
in vain. She had not perceived—how could 
she until she had lived longer?—the inmost 
truth of the old monk’s outpourings, that 
renunciation remains sorrow, though a sor- 
row borne willingly. Maggie was still pant- 
ing for happiness, and was in ecstasy because 
she had found the key to it. She knew no- 
thing of dotrines and systems—of mysticism 
or quietism; but this voice out of the far-off 
middle ages was the direct communication of 
a human soul’s belief and experience, and 
came to Maggie as an unquestioned message. 

I suppose that is the reason why the small 
old-fashioned book, for which you need 
only pay sixpence at a bookstall, works 
miracles to this day, turning bitter waters 
into sweetness: while expensive sermons and 
treatises, newly issued, leave all things as 
they were before. It was written down by a 
hand that waited for the heart’s prompting; 
it is the chronicle of a solitary, hidden anguish, 
struggle, trust and triumph—not written on 
velvet cushions to teach endurance to those 
who are treading with bleeding feet on the 
stones. And so it remains to all time a 
lasting record of human needs and human 
consolations: the voice of a brother who, 
ages ago, felt and suffered and renounced— 
in the cloister, perhaps, with serge gown and 
tonsured head, with much chanting and long 
fasts, and with a fashion of speech different 
from ours—but under the same silent far-off 
heavens, and with the same passionate de- 
sires, the same strivings, the same failures, 
the same weariness. 


CDXI—After Tess of the D'Urbervilles had 
killed the man who had betrayed her, she 
and her Husband had been wandering and 
hiding for days. The Scene here depicted 
1s where the Police discover the two, and 
Tess gladly surrenders herself to the Law, 

‘which avenges itself upon her. 


S HAT monstrous place is this? ”’ 
said Angel. 
“Tt hums,” said she. ‘‘ Hearken! ” 


He listened. The wind, playing on the 
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edifice, produced a booming tune, like the 
note of some gigantic one-stringed harp. 
No other sound came from it, and, lifting 
his hand and advancing a step or two, Clare 
felt the vertical surface of the wall. It 
seemed to be of solid stone, without joint or 
moulding. The place was roofless. Tess drew 
her breath fearfully, and Angel was per- 
plexed; he said, 

““ What can it be? ” 

_“ A very Temple of the winds,” he said. 

The next pillar was isolated; others com- 
posed a trilithon; others were prostrate, 
their flanks forming a causeway wide enough 
for a carriage; and it was soon obvious that 
they made up a forest of monoliths grouped 
upon the grassy expanse of the plain. The 
couple advanced further into this pavilion 
of the night, till they stood in its midst. 

It 4s, otonehenge!,”” said Clare: 

“The heathen temple, you mean?” 

“Yes. Older than the centuries; older 
than the D’Urbervilles! Well, what shall we 
do, darling? We may find shelter further 
Cite 
But Tess, really tired by this time, 
flung herself upon an oblong slab that lay 
close at hand, and was sheltered from the 
wind by a pillar. 

“‘T don’t want to go any further, Angel,” 
she said, stretching out her hand for his. 
*“* Can’t we bide here? ” 

“ T fear not. This spot is visible for miles 
by day, although it does not seem so now. 
One of my mother’s people was a shepherd 
hereabouts, now I think of it. And you 
used to say at Talbothays that I was a 
heathen. So now I am at home.” 

He knelt down beside her outstretched 
form, and put his lips upon hers. 

“Sleepy are you, dear? I think you are 
lying on an altar.” 

“T like very much to be here,” she mur- 
mured. “It is so solemn and lonely—after 
my great happiness—with nothing but the 
sky above my face. It seems as if there were no 
folk in the world but we two; and I wish 
there were not—except ‘ Liza-Lu.’ ” 

Clare thought she might as well rest here 
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till it should get a little lighter, and he flung 
his overcoat upon her, and sat down by her 
side. 
~ “Angel, if anything happens to me, 

will you watch over ‘ Liza-Lu’ for my 
sake? ’? she asked, when they had listened a 
long time to the wind among the pillars. 

eT wwillege 

“¢ She is so good and simple and pure. Oh, 
Angel—I wish you would marry her if you 
lose me, as you will do shortly. Oh, if you 
would! If you would train her and teach 
her, Angel, and bring her up for your own 


self! ... She has all the best of me without 


the bad of me; and if she were to become 
yours it would almost seem as if death had 
not divided us... . . Well, I have said it. I 
won’t mention it again.” 

She ceased, and he fell into thought. In 
the far north-east sky he could see between 
the pillars a level streak of light. 

“‘ Did they sacrifice to God here? ” she 
asked. 

** No,” said he. 

“Who to?” 

“I believe to the sun. That lofty stone 
set away by itself is in the direction of the 
sun, which will presently rise behind 
thee 

‘This reminds me, dear,” she said. “ You 
remember you never would interfere with 
any belief of mine before we were married? 
But I knew your mind all the same, and I 
thought as you thought—not from any 
reason of my own, but because you thought 
so. Tell me now, Angel, do you think we 
shall meet again after we are dead? I want 
to know.” 

He kissed her to avoid a reply at such a 
time. 

“Oh, Angel—I fear that means no!” 
said she, with a suppressed sob. “ And I 
wanted so to see you again—so much, so 
much! What—not even you and I, Angel, 
who love each other so well? ” 

Like a greater than himself, to the 
critical question at the critical time he did 
not answer; and they were silent. In a 
minute or two her breathing became more 
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regular, her clasp of his hand relaxed, and 
she fell asleep. 

Presently the night wind died out, and 
the quivering little pools in the cup-like 
hollows of the stones lay still. At the same 
time something seemed to move on the verge 
of the dip eastward—a mere dot. It was 
the head of a man approaching them from 
the hollow beyond the Sun-Stone. Clare 
wished they had gone onward, but in the 
circumstances decided to remain quiet. 
The figure came straight towards the circle of 
pillars in which they were. 

He heard something behind him, the 
brush of feet. Turning, he saw over the pro- 
strate columns another figure; then, before 
he was aware, another was at hand on the 
right, under a trilithon, and another on the 
left. The dawn shone full on the front of 
the man westward, and Clare could discern 
from this that he was tall, and walked as if 
trained. They all closed in with evident 
purpose. Her story then was true! Springing 
to his feet, he looked around for a weapon, 
loose stone, means of escape, anything. By 
this time the nearest man was upon him. 

eS bbismo use, sir, he said. ““There are 
sixteen of us on the plain, and the whole 
country is reared.” 

“‘ Let her finish her sleep! ”? he implored 
in a whisper of the men as they gathered 
round. 

When they saw where she lay, which 
they had not done till then, they showed no 

. objection, and stood watching her, as still 
as the pillars around. 

He went to the stone and bent over her, 
holding one poor little hand; her breathing 
now was quick and small, like that of a lesser 
creature than a woman. Soon the light was 
strong, and a ray shone upon her unconscious 
form, peering under her eyelids and waking 
her. 

“‘ What is it, Angel?” she said, starting 
up. “‘ Have they come for me? ” 

“Yes, dearest,” he said. “They have 
come.” 

“Tt is as it should be,” she murmured. 
“ Angel, I am almost glad—yes, glad! This 
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happiness could not have lasted. It was 
too much. I have had enough; and now I 
shall not live for you to despise me! ” 

She stood up, shook herself, and went 
forward, neither of the men having 
moved. 

“T am ready,” she said, quietly. 


The city of Wintoncester lay amidst its 
convex and concave downlands in all the 
brightness and warmth of a July morning. 
Up the road from the precinéts of the city 
two persons were walking rapidly, as if un- 
conscious of the trying ascent—unconscious 
through preoccupation and not through 
buoyancy. They had emerged upon this road 
through a narrow barred wicket in a high 
wall a little lower down. - 

One of the pair was Angel Clare, the other 
a tall budding creature—half girl, half 
woman—a spiritualized image of Tess, slight- 
er than she, but with the same beautiful 
eyes—Clare’s sister-in-law, “ Liza-Lu.” 
Their pale faces seemed to have shrunk to 
half their natural size. They moved on 
hand in hand, and never spoke a word, the 
drooping of their heads being that of 
Giotto’s “ Two Apostles.” 

Against the far stretches of country rose, 


in front of the other gray edifices, a large 


red-brick building. The wicket from which 
the pair had lately emerged was in the wall 
of this structure. From the middle of the 
building an ugly flat-topped o¢tagonal tower 
ascended against the east horizon, and viewed 
from this spot, on its shady side and against 
the light, it seemed the one blot on the city’s 
beauty. Yet it was with this blot, and not 
with the beauty, that the two gazers were 
concerned. 

Upon the cornice of the tower a tall 
staff was fixed. Their eyes were riveted on it. 
A few minutes after the hour had struck 
something moved slowly up the staff and 
extended itself upon the breeze. It was a 
black flag. 

“ Justice”? was done, and the President 
of the Immortals (in Aschylean phrase) 
had ended his sport with Tess. F 
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CDXII—An Allegory showing that the Value 
of an Event is to be judged by its Effects 
upon the Character of all involved. 


P | ‘WO angels sat together, bending over 


a book that was written full of names. 
“*[-see!” csaid’ One. tae Oumar 

your orders, and of course it is right; but it 
does seem such a pity. I hoped that this poor 
woman might be released; she suffers so 
much, and there is no cure for her poor 
body; and she is tired, and longs to go. And 
the girl is so young and pretty and gay, 
and looking forward so joyfully; it makes me 
sad, even though I know sadness is wrong.” 
‘“Mysideats”’ saidr tite other, ol telt 
just as you do at first, till I came to look 
into it. But I found that the old woman 
could not possibly be spared at present. 
Why, all the soul-lght of the neighbourhood, 
or nearly all, comes from her. Not only her 
own family, but the doctor, and the woman 
who nurses her, and all the neighbours, are 
finding their way by the light she gives, 
and, better still, are getting light of their 
own. Her old husband used to be a poor 
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creature, with his soul-clothes all black and 
dirty and ragged, just because she did every- 
thing for him; and now he must do for her, 
and really, you have no idea how much 
better he is getting to look. I think he may 
have a very decent little soul if she can only 
stay a few years longer.” 

“ But the girl? ” asked the first angel. 

‘Oh, -the girl!” said the second?* Site 
simply must not stay. She started wrong, poor 
child. Her father is a millionaire, you know, 
not one of those who prosper, but really 
quite destitute; none of her people can do 
anything for her, for they are starving 
themselves. I examined her soul-robe yes- 
terday; it is already badly spotted, and some 
of the spots will be very hard to get out. And 
meanwhile the pain of losing her will be not 
only medicine, but food and drink, to her 
suffering family. I expect to do wonders for 
them, I truly do.” 

“JT see! -said “the. first angel" ew 
little we know! ” 

“Yes,” said the second; “but at least 
we do know something.” 


BOOK XII—Besetting Sins 


CDXIII—How to Assuage your Anger and 
to Appease Another’s. 


O seek to extinguish anger utterly 
is but a bravery of the Stoics. 

We have better oracles: “ Be angry, 
but sin not. Let not the sun go down upon 
your anger.” Anger must be limited and 
confined, both in onrush and in time. We 
will speak how the natural inclination and 
habit to be angry may be attempered and 
calmed. 

There is no other way but to meditate 
and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, 
how it troubles man’s life. And the best time 
to do this is to look back upon anger when the 
fit is thoroughly over. Seneca says well that 
“anger is like ruin, which breaks itself upon 
what it falls.” The Scripture exhorts us “ to 
possess our souls in patience.” Whosoever is 
out of patience is out of possession of his 
soul. Men must not turn bees, “ and leave 
their lives in the wound.” 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness, as 
well appears in the weakness of those subjects 
in whom it reigns—children, women, old 
folks, sick folks. Only, men must beware that 
they carry their anger rather with scorn than 
with fear, so that they may seem rather to be 
above the injury than below it, which is a 
thing easily done if a man will give law to 
himself in it. 

The causes and motives of anger are 
chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of 
hurt, for no man is angry that feels not him- 
self hurt; and therefore tender and delicate 
persons must needs be oft angry, they have 
so many things to trouble them, which more 
robust natures have little sense of. 

The next is, the apprehension and con- 
struction of the injury offered to be in the 
circumstances full of contempt. For contempt 
is that which puts an edge upon anger 
as much as or more than the hurt itself. And 
therefore when men are ingenious in picking 
out circumstances of contempt, they kindle 
their anger much. Lastly, opinion of the 
cdxilj-cdxiv] 


touch of a man’s reputation multiplies and 
sharpens anger, wherein the remedy is that a 
man should have “honour of a tougher web.” 

But in all refrainings of anger it is the 
best remedy to gain time, and to make a 
man’s self believe that the opportunity of his 
revenge is not yet come, but that he foresees 
a time for it, and so to still himself in the 
meantime and reserve it. 

To restrain anger from mischief, though 
it take hold of a man, there be two things 
whereof you must have special caution; the 
one, of extreme bitterness of words, especi- 
ally if they are stinging and personal, for ill 
words applicable to anybody are nothing so 
much; and again, that in anger a man reveal 
no secrets, for that makes him not fit for 
society. The other is that you do not per- 
emptorily break off in any business in a fit of 
anger, but howsoever you show bitterness, do 
not act anything that is not revocable. 

For raising anger in another, that is done 
chiefly by choosing of times: when men are 
frowardest and worst disposed, to incense 
them; again, by gathering all that you can 
find out, to aggravate the contempt. And the 
two remedies are by the contraries. The 
former, to take good times when to relate to 
a man an angry business, for the first im- 
pression is much. The other is to sever as 
much as may be the construction of the 
injury from the point of contempt, imput- 
ing it to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or 
what you will. 


CDXIV—Wherein Anger is so Analyzed 
' and Depicted as to Warn us against tts 
Indulgence in Ourselves or Others. 


NGER is a better sign of the heart 
As= of the head; it is a breaking out 

of the disease of honesty. Just anger 
may be as dangerous as it could be if there 
was no provocation to it; for a knave is not 
so nice a casuist but that he will ruin, if he 
can, any man that blameth him. 
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Where ill-nature is not predominant, 
anger will be short-breathed; it cannot hold 
out a long course. Hatred can be tired and 
cloyed as well as love; for our spirits, like 
our limbs, are tired with being long in one 
posture. 

There is a dignity in good sense that is 
offended and defaced by anger. Anger is 
never without an argument, but seldom with 
a good one. 

Anger raiseth invention, but it over- 
heateth the oven. 

Anger, like drink, raiseth a great deal of 
unmannerly wit. 

True wit must come by drops; anger 
throweth it out in a stream, and then it is 
not likely to be of the best kind. 

Ill language punisheth anger by drawing 
a contempt. upon it. 


CDXV—It is the Glory of a Man to pass 
by an Offence. 


EVENGE is a kind of wild justice, 
Reis the more man’s nature runs to, 

the more ought law to weed it out. For, 
as for the first wrong, it doth but offend the 
law; but the revenge of that wrong putteth 
the law out of office. 

Certainly in taking revenge, a man is but 
even with his enemy; but in passing it over, 
he is superior: for it is a prince’s part to 
pardon. And Solomon, I am sure, saith, “ It 
is the glory of a man to pass by an offence.” 

That which is past is gone and irrevocable, 
and wise men have enough to do with things 
present and to come; therefore they do but 
trifle with themselves that labour in past 
matters. 

There is no man doth a wrong for the 
wrong’s sake; but thereby to purchase him- 
self profit, or pleasure, or honour, or the like. 
Therefore why should I be angry with a man 
for loving himself better than me? And if 
any man should do wrong, merely out of ill 
nature, why, it is yet but like the thorn or 
briar, which pricks or scratches because it 
can do no other. 

The most tolerable sort of revenge is for 
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those wrongs which there is no law to remedy: 
but then let a man take heed that the 
revenge be such as there is no law to punish; 
else a man’s enemy is still beforehand, and he 
is two for one. 

Some, when they take revenge, are desir- 
ous that the party should know whence it 
cometh: this is the more generous. For the 
delight seemeth to be not so much in doing 
the hurt, as in making the party repent; but 
base and crafty cowards are like the arrow that 
flieth in the dark. 

Cosimo, Duke of Florence, had a desper- 
ate saying against perfidious or neglectful 
friends, as if those wrongs were unpardonable. 
** You ‘may read,” -saith he; “!that we-are 
commanded to forgive our enemies; but you 
never read that we are commanded to 
forgive our friends.” But yet the spirit of 
Job was in a better tune: “ Shall we,” saith 
he, “‘ take good at God’s hands, and not be 
content to take evil also? ”’ And so of friends, 
in proportion. 

This is certain, that a man that studieth 
revenge keeps his own wounds green, which 
otherwise would heal and do well. Public 
revenges are for the most part fortunate: as 
that for the death of Cesar; for the death of 
Pertinax; for the death of Henry the Third 
of France; and many more. But in private 
revenges it is not so; nay, rather, vindictive 
persons live the life of witches; who, as they 
are mischievous, so they end unfortunately. 


CDXVI—How a Rash Man. thinks and 


acts. F 


RASH man is a man too quick for 
A kt ; one whose actions put a leg 

still before his judgment and outrun 
it. Every hot fancy or passion is the signal that 
sets him forward; and his reason still comes 
in the rear. He is one that has brain enough, 
but not patience to digest a business and 
stay the leisure of a second thought. 

All deliberation is to him a kind of sloth, 
and freezing of action; and it shall burn 
him rather than take cold. He is always 
resolved at first thinking, and the ground he 
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goes upon is “ Hap what may.” Thus he 
enters not, but throws himself violently 
upon all things, and for the most part is 
as violently thrown off again; and as an 
obstinate “I will’ was the preface to his 
undertaking, so his conclusion is com- 
monly ‘I would I had not ”’; for such men 
seldom do anything that they are not 
forced to take in pieces again, and are so 
much further off from doing it, as they 
have done already. 

His friends are with him as his physi- 
clans: sought only in his sickness and ex- 
tremity, and to help him out of that mire 
he has plunged himself into; for, in the 
suddenness of his passions, he would hear 
nothing; and, now his ill success has allayed 
him, he hears too late. He is a man still 
swayed with the first reports, and no man is 
more in the power of a pickthank than he. 

He is one who will fight first and then 
expostulate; condemn first and then examine. 
He loses his friend in a fit of quarrelling, and 
in a fit of kindness undoes himself; and then 
curses the occasion which drew this mischief 
upon him, and cries God’s mercy for it, and 
curses again. 

His repentance is merely a rage against 
himself, and he does something in it still to be 
repented again. He is a man whom fortune 
must go against much to make him happy; 
for, had he been allowed his own way, he had 


been undone. 


CDXVII—How Life is encountered by the 
Man whose dominant Trait is Modesty. 


MODEST manis a far finer man than 
he himself knows of. He is one that 
shows better to all men than to him- 
self, and so much the better to all men as 
less to himself, for no quality sets a man off 
like this and commends him more against his 
will. And he can put up with any injury 
sooner than with this, as he calls it, your 
irony. 
You shall hear him confuting his com- 
menders and giving reasons how much they 
are mistaken; and he is almost angry, if they 
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do not believe him. Nothing threatens him 
so much as great expectation, which he 
thinks more prejudicial than your under- 
opinion, because it is easier to make that false 
than this true. He sneaks from a good ation 
as one that had pilfered, and dare not justify 
it; and is more blushingly caught in this 
than others in sin. 

The modest man counts all public de- 
clarings of himself as so many penances 
before the people; and the more you 
applaud him, the more you abash him, and he 
recovers not his. face a month after. He 
easily likes anything of another man’s, and 
thinks what he knows not of him is better 
than what he knows. He excuses that in 
you which another would impute, and, if 
you pardon him, is satisfied. 

He is one that stands to no opinion be- 
cause it is his own, but that suspects it 
rather, because it is his own; and he is con- 
futed, and thanks you. He sees nothing more 
willingly than his errors, and it is his error 
sometimes to be too soon persuaded. He is 
content to be auditor, where only he can 
speak; and he is content to go away and 
think himself instructed. 

No man is so weak that he is ashamed to 
learn of him, and none is less ashamed to 
confess it; and he finds many times in the 
dust what others overlook and lose. 

Every man’s presence is a kind of bridle 
to him, to stop the roving of his tongue and 
passions, and even impudent men look for 
their reverence from him, and distaste that 
in him, which they suffer in themselves, as 
one in whom vice is ill-favoured, and shows 
more scurvily than in another. 

He is coward to nothing more than an ill 
tongue, and whosoever dares lie about him 
hath power over him; and if you take him by 
his look, he is guilty. 

The main ambition of his life is not to 
be discredited; and for other things, his 
desires are more limited than his fortunes, 
which he thinks preferment, though never 
so mean, and that he is to do something to 
deserve this. He is too tender to venture on 
great places, and would not hurt a dignity to 
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help himself. If he does, it was the violence of 
his friends constrained him, and how hardly 
soever he obtained it, he was harder per- 
suaded to seek it. 


CDXVIII—A Fealous Man Suspects that 


others Suspect him. 


SUSPICIOUS or jealous man. is one 
As" watches a mischief and keeps a 

leer eye still for fear it should escape 
him. He is a man that sees a great deal more 
in everything than is to be seen, and yet he 
thinks he sees nothing; his own eye stands in 
his light. 

He is a fellow commonly guilty of some 
weaknesses, which he might conceal if he 
were careless. Now his over-diligence to hide 
them makes men pry the more. However, he 
imagines you have found him out, and 
it shall go hard but you must abuse him 
whether you will or not. 

Not a word can be spoken but nips him 
somewhere, not a jest thrown out but he 
will make it hit him. You shall have him go 
fretting out of company with some twenty 
quarrels to every man, stung and galled, and 
no man knows less the occasion than they 
that have given it. To laugh before him is a 
dangerous matter, for it cannot be at any- 
thing but at him; and to whisper in his 
company is plain conspiracy. 

He bids you speak out and he will answer 
you, when you thought not of him. He 
expostulates with you in passion, why you 
should abuse him, and explains to your 
ignorance wherein you do so, and he gives 

ou very good reason at last to laugh at him 
hereafter. He is one still accusing others 
when they are not guilty, and defending 
himself when he is not accused; and no man 
is undone more with apologies, wherein he is 
so elaborately excessive that none will believe 
him; and he is never thought worse of than 
when he has given satisfaCtion. 

Such men can never have friends, be- 
cause they cannot trust so far; and this 
humour has this infeCtion with it, it makes all 
men to them suspicious. In conclusion, they 
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are men always in offence and vexation with 
themselves and their neighbours, wronging 
others in thinking they would wrong them, 
and themselves most of all in thinking they 
deserve it. 


CDXIX—Suspicions should not be nursed, 
but should be verified without Delay. 


USPICIONS amongst thoughts are like 
Ss amongst birds; they ever fly by 

twilight. Certainly they are to be re- 
pressed; or at least well guarded; for they 
cloud the mind, they lose friends, and they 
interfere with business, whereby business 
cannot go on currently and constantly. They 
dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to jeal- 
ousy, wise men to irresolution and melan- 
choly. They are defects not in the heart but 
in the brain; for they take place in the 
bravest natures, as in the example of Henry 
the Seventh of England. There was not a 
more suspicious man, nor a more brave; and 
in such a composition they do small hurt. 

Commonly they are not admitted, except 
upon examination whether they be likely or 
no; but in fearful natures they gain ground 
too fast. 

There is nothing makes a man suspect 
much, more than to know little; and there- 
fore men should remedy suspicion by pro- 
curing to know more, and not keep their 
suspicions smothered. 

What would men have? Do they think 
those they employ and deal with are saints? 
Do they not think they will have their own 
ends, and be truer to themselves than to 
them? Therefore there is no better way to 
moderate suspicions than to count upon such 
suspicions as true, and yet to bridle them as 
false. For so far a man ought to make use of 
suspicions as to provide that if what he 
suspects should be true, yet it may do him 
no hurt. 

Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers 
are but buzzes; but suspicions that are 
artificially nourished and put into men’s 
heads by the tales and whisperings of others 
have stings. 
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Certainly the best means to clear the 
way in this wood of suspicions is frankly to 
communicate them to the party who is 
suspected ; for thereby a man shall be sure to 
know more of the truth of them than he did 
before, and withal, shall make that party 
more circumspect not to give further cause 
of suspicion. 

But this should not be done to men of 
base natures; for they, if they find themselves 
once suspected, will never be true. 

The Italian says, “Suspicion releases 
faith from all obligation’: as if suspicion 
gave a passport to faith. But it ought rather 
to kindle it to clear itself of the charge. 


CDXX—Envy as a Factor in a Nation’s 
Life; and the Persistence and Meanness of 
Envy. 


"| ee is some good in public envy, 
whereas in private there is none. For 
public envy is an ostracism that eclipses 
men when they grow too great; and therefore 
it is a bridle also to great ones, to keep them 
within bounds. 

This envy, being in the Latin invzdia, 
goes in modern language by the name of 
discontent. It is a disease in a State like to 
infection. For as infection spreads upon 
that which is sound and taints it, so, when 
envy has got into a State, it traduces even 
the best a¢tions thereof, and turns them into 
an ill odour; and therefore there is little 
won by intermingling of plausible aCctions. 
For that argues but a weakness and fear of 
envy, which hurts so much the more; as is 
likewise usual in infections, which, if you 
fear them, you call them upon you. 

This public envy seems to beat chiefly 
upon principal officers or ministers, rather 
than upon kings and States themselves. 
But this is a sure rule, that if the envy upon 
the minister be great when the cause of it 
in him is small; or if the envy be general, in 
a manner, upon all the ministers of State; 
then the envy, though hidden, is truly upon 
the State itself. 
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We will add this in general touching 
the affection of envy, that of all affections 
it is the most importunate and continual; 
for of other affections there is occasion given 
but now and then; and therefore it was well 
said that “Envy keeps no holidays,” for it 
is ever working upon some, or other. And 
it is also noted that love and envy make a 
man pine, whereas other affections do not, 
because they are not continual. 

It is also the vilest affection and the most 
depraved, for which cause it is the proper 
attribute of the devil, who is called “ the 
envious man that soweth tares among the 
wheat by night ”’; as it always comes to pass 
that envy works subtly and in the dark, 
and to the prejudice of good things, such as 
the wheat. 


CDXXI—The Passion of Love becomes 
wholly Wise and Beneficent only when 
Universalized. 


is the life of man. For as to the stage, 

Love is ever a matter of comedies, and, 
now and then, of tragedies. But in life it does 
much mischief, sometimes like a siren, some- 
times like a fury. You may observe that 
amongst all the great and worthy persons 
whereof the memory remains, either ancient 
or recent, there is not one who has been 
transported to the mad degree of Love: 
which shows that great spirits and great 
business keep out this weak passion. You 
must except nevertheless Mark Antony, the 
half-partner of the Empire of Rome, and 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir and lawgiver; 
whereof the former was indeed a voluptuous 
and inordinate man, but the latter was an 
austere and wise man. 

Therefore it seems, though rarely, that 
Love can find entrance not only into an open 
heart, but also into a heart well fortified, if 
watch be not well kept. 

It is a strange thing to note the excess of 
this passion, and how it braves-the nature 
and value of things by this, that the speaking 
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in a perpetual hyperbole is comely in 
nothing but in Love. Neither is it merely in 
the phrase; for whereas it has been well said 
that the arch flatterer, with whom all the 
petty flatterers have intelligence, is a man’s 
self, certainly the lover is more. For there was 
never proud man thought so absurdly well 
of himself as the lover does of the person 
loved; and therefore it was well said that it 
is impossible to love and be wise. 

Neither does this weakness appear to 
others only, and not to the party loved; but 
to the loved most of all, except the love be 
reciprocal. Forit is a true rule that love is ever 
rewarded either with reciprocal affection, or 
with an inward and secret contempt. How 
much more ought men to beware of this 
passion, which loses not only other things but 
itself! 

As for the other losses, the poet’s relation 
well figures them: that he who preferred 
Helen, quitted the gifts of Juno and Pallas; 
for whosoever esteems too much of amorous 
affection, quits both riches and wisdom. 

This passion has its floods in the very 
times of weakness, which are great prosperity 
and great adversity—though this latter has 
been less observed—which both kindle love 
and make it more fervent, and therefore show 
it to be the child of folly. 

They do best who, if they cannot but 
admit Love, yet make it keep quarter; and 
sever it wholly from their serious affairs and 
actions of life; for if it check once with 
business it troubles men’s fortunes, and 
makes men so that they can in no way be 
true to their own ends. 


I know not how, but martial men are 
given to Love: I think it is but as they are 


given to wine; for perils commonly ask to be’ 


paid for in pleasures. 

There is in man’s nature a secret inclina- 
tion and motion towards love of others, 
which if it be not spent upon some one or a 
few, naturally spreads itself towards many, 
and makes men become humane and charit- 
able, as is seen sometimes in friars. Nuptial 


love makes mankind; friendly love perfeCts 


it; but wanton love corrupts and debases it. 
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CDXXIl—What Persons excite the Envy 
of Others. ; 


ONCERNING those who are more or 

less subject to be envied: first, persons 

of eminent virtue, when they are ad- 
vanced, are less envied, for their fortune 
seemeth but due unto them, and no man 
envies the payment of a debt. Again, envy 
is ever joined with the comparing of a man’s 
self; and where there is no comparison, no 
envy. Therefore kings are not envied except 
by kings. 

Nevertheless it is to be noted that un- 
worthy persons are most envied at their 
first coming in, and afterwards overcome 
it better; whereas persons of worth and merit 
are, on the contrary, most envied when 
their fortune continues long. For by that 
time, though their virtue be the same, yet 
it hath not the same lustre, for fresh men 
grow up who darken it. : 

Persons of noble birth are less envied 
in their rising, for it seems but right done 
to their birth; besides, not much seems added 
to their fortunes; and envy is as the sun- 
beams that beat hotter upon a bank or steep 
rising ground than upon a flat. And, for the 
same reason, those that are advanced by 
degrees are less envied than those that are 
advanced suddenly, and at one bound. 

Those who have joined with their honour 
great travails, cares, or perils, are less subject 
to be envied; for men think that they earn’ 
their honours hardly, and pity them some- 
times; and pity ever heals envy. Wherefore 
you shall observe that the more deep and 
sober sort of politic persons are ever bemoan- 
ing themselves what a life they lead, and 
chanting, ‘‘ How great are our sufferings ”; 
not that they feel it so, but only to abate 
the edge of envy. But this is to be under- 
stood of business that is laid upon men, and 
not such as they call unto themselves. For 
nothing increases envy more than an un- 
necessary and ambitious ingrossing of busi- 
ness: and nothing extinguishes envy more 
than for a great person to preserve all other 
inferior officers in their full rights and pre- 
eminences of their. places; for by that means 
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there be so many screens between him and 


envy. 

Above all, those are most subjeét to be 
envied who carry the greatness of their 
fortunes in an insolent and proud manner; 
being never well but while they are showing 
how great they are, either by outward pomp, 
or by triumphing over all opposition or 
competition; whereas wise men will rather 
do sacrifice to envy in suffering themselves 
sometimes of purpose to be crossed and over- 
borne in things that do not much concern 
them. 

Notwithstanding, so much is true: that 
the carriage of greatness in a plain and open 
manner, so it be without arrogance and 
vainglory, draws less envy than if it be in 
a more crafty and cunning fashion. For in 
that course a man doth but disavow for- 
tune, and seems to be conscious of his own 
want in worth,-and but teaches others to 
envy him. 

Lastly, the act of envy has something of 
witchcraft in it, and there is no other cure 
of envy than the cure of witchcraft; and that 
is to remove the spell, and to lay it upon 
another. For which purpose the wiser sort 
of great persons bring in ever upon the stage 
somebody upon whom to divert the envy 
that would come upon themselves; some- 
times upon ministers and servants, some- 
times upon colleagues and associates, and the 
like; and for that turn there are never 
wanting some persons of violent and under- 
taking natures, who, so they may have power 
and business, will take it at any cost. 


CDXXITII—The Madness of Envy; what 


Persons are prone to 1t, and when. 


HERE are none of the affections which 
have been noted to fascinate or be- 
witch, but Love and Envy. They both 
have vehement wishes: they frame them- 
selves readily into imaginations and sugges- 
tions; they come easily into the eye, especi- 
ally upon the presence of the objects which 
are the points that conduce to fascination, 


if there be any such thing. 
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We see likewise that the scripture calls 
Envy an evil eye; and the astrologers call 
the evil influences of the stars, evil aspects; 
so that there still seems to be acknowledged 
in the act of Envy an irradiation of the eye. 
Some have been so curious as to note that 
the times when the stroke or percussion of 
an envious eye does most harm are when the 
party envied is beheld in glory or triumph; 
for that sets an edge upon Envy, and, be- 
sides, at such times the spirits of the person 
envied come forth most into the outward 
parts, and so meet the blow. 

But leaving these curiosities (though not 
unworthy to be thought on in fit place), 
we will handle what persons are apt to envy 
others. 

A man that has no virtue in himself ever 
envies virtue in others. For men’s minds 
will either feed upon their own good or 
upon others’ evil; and who lacks the one, 
will prey upon the other; and whoso is out 
of hope to attain to another’s virtue, will 
seek to be even by depressing -another’s 
fortune. 

A man that is busy and inquisitive is 
commonly envious; his desire to know much 
of other men’s matters cannot be in order 
to advance his own estate. Therefore it 
must needs be that he takes a kind of play- 
pleasure in looking upon the fortunes of 
others. Neither can he that minds his own 
business find much matter for envy. For 
Envy is a gadding passion, and walketh the 
streets and does not keep home. ‘“‘An inquisi- 
tive man is sure to be malevolent also.” 

Men of noble birth are noted to be 
envious towards new men when they rise; 
for the distance is altered, and it is like a 
deceit of the eye, that when others come on 
they think themselves go back. 

Deformed persons and old men are 
envious; for he that cannot possibly mend his 
own case will do what he can to impair 
another’s; unless these defeCts light upon a 
very brave and heroical nature, who thinks 
to make his natural wants part of his honour, 
in that it should be said that a lame man did 
such great matters. or 
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The case is the same of men that rise after 
calamities and misfortunes; for they are as 
men fallen out with the times, and think 
other men’s harms a redemption of their own 
sufferings. 

They that desire to excel in too many 
matters, out of levity and vainglory, are 
ever envious; for they cannot want work, 
it being impossible but that many in some 
one of those things should surpass them. 
Such was the character of Hadrian the 
Emperor, who mortally envied poets and 
painters and artificers in works wherein he 
had a wish to excel. 

Lastly, near kinsfolk and fellows in office 
and those that have been bred together 
are more apt to envy their equals when they 
are raised. For it doth upbraid upon them 
their own fortunes, and points at them and 
comes often into their remembrance, and 
comes under observation of others; and envy 
ever redoubles at speech and fame. 

Cain’s envy was the more vile and malig- 
nant towards his brother Abel, because 
when his sacrifice was better accepted there 
was no one to look on. 

Thus much for those that are apt to envy. 


CDXXIV—With calm Bitterness Lord 
Halifax depicts the hideous Character of 
Malice and Envy. 


ALICE is a greater magnifying-glass 

than kindness. 

Malice is of a low stature, but it 
hath very long arms. It often reacheth into 
the next world; death itself is not a bar to it. 

Malice, like lust, when it is at the height, 
doth not know shame. If it did not some- 
times cut itself with its own edge, it would 
destroy the world. 

Malice can mistake by being keen as 
well as by being dull. 

When malice groweth critical, it loseth 
its credit. It must go under the disguise of 
plainness, or else it is exposed. 

Anger may have some excuse for being 
blind, but malice none; for malice hath time 
to look before it. 
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When malice is overgrown, it cometh to 
be the highest degree of impertinence. For 
that reason, it must not be fed and pampered, 
which is apt to make it play the fool. But 
where it is wise and steady, there is no pre- 
caution that can be quite proof against it. 

-Tll-will is seldom cured on a sudden; it 
must go off by degrees, by insensible trans- 
piration. 

Malice may be sometimes out of breath, 
envy never. A man may make peace with 
hatred, but never with envy. 

No passion is better heard by our will, 
than that of envy: no passion is admitted . 
to have audience with less exception. 

Envy taketh the shape of flattery, and 
that maketh men hug it so close, that they 
cannot part with it. 

The sure way to be commended is to 
get into a condition ot being pitied. For 
envy will not give its leave to commend a 
man, till he is miserable. 

_ A man is undone, when envy will not 
vouchsafe to look upon him. 

Yet after all, envy doth virtue as much 
good as hurt, by provoking it to appear. Nay, 
it forcibly draweth out, and inviteth virtue, 
by giving it a mind to be revenged or it. 


CDXXV—How Drunkenness Exposes a 
Man to Enemies both from within and 
without. | 


DRUNKARD is one that will be a 
A= to-morrow morning, but is now 
what you will make him; for he is 
in the power. of the next. man,and af @ 
friend, the better. He is one that has let go 
himself from the hold and stay of reason 
and lies open to the mercy of all temptations. 
No lust but finds him disarmed and 
senseless, and with the least assault enters; 
if any mischief escape him, it was not his 
fault, for he was laid as fair for it as he could. 
All his passions come out now, all his vanities 
and those shamefuller humours which dis- 
cretion clothes. 
His body becomes at last like a miry way, 
where the spirits are too be-clogged and 
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cannot pass. All his members are out of 
office, and his heels do but trip up one 
another. He is a blind man with eyes, and a 
cripple with legs on. 

He is the greatest enemy to himself and 
the next to his friend, and then most in the 
act of his kindness, for his kindness is but 
trying a mastery, who shall sink down first; 
and men come from him as from a battle, 
wounded and bound up. 

Nothing takes a man off more from his 
credit and business, and makes him more 
wretchedly careless what becomes of all. 
Indeed he dare not enter on a serious 
thought, or if he does, it is such melancholy, 
that it finds him to be drunk again. 


CDXXVI—Take Warning against Men of 


Insolent Disposition. 


N insolent man is a fellow newly 
Age and newly proud; one that has 

put himself into another face upon 
his preferment, for his own was not bred to 
it. He is one whom fortune has shot up to 
some office or authority; and he shoots up 
his neck to his fortune, and will not bate you 
an inch of either. 

His very countenance and gesture be- 
speak how much he is; and if you understand 
him not, he tells you; and he concludes every 
period with his place, which you must and 
shall know. He is one that looks on all men 
as if he were very angry, but especially on 
those of his acquaintance, whom he beats 
off with a surlier distance as men apt to mis- 
take him, because they have known him. 

And for this cause he does not know you, 
till you have told him your name; which he 
thinks he has heard but forgotten, and with 
much ado seems to recover. If you have 
anything to use him in, you are his vessel 
for that time, and must give him the patience 
of an injury which he does only to show 
what he may do. He snaps you up bitterly, 
because he will not be offended, and tells 
you you are saucy and troublesome, and 
sometimes takes your money in this language. 

His very courtesies are intolerable, they 
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are done with such arrogance and imputa- 
tion; and he is the only man you may hate 
after a good turn, and not be ungrateful; 
and men reckon it among their calamities 
to be beholding unto him. 

No vice draws with it a more general 
hostility, and makes men readier to search 
into his faults, and of them, his beginning; 
and no tale is so unlikely that it is not wil- 
lingly heard of him and believed. And com- 
monly such men are of no merit at all, but 
make up in pride what they want in worth, 
and fence themselves with a stately kind of 
behaviour from that contempt which would 
pursue them. They are men whose prefer- 
ment does us a great deal of wrong; and 
when they are down, we may laugh at them, 
without breach of good nature. 


CDXXVII—W herein are set forth the leading 


Features of that Type of Character whose 
dominant Trait 1s High-Spiritedness. 


HIGH-SPIRITED man is one that 
Aw like a proud man, but is not; 
you may forgive him his looks for his 
worth’s sake, for they are only too proud to 
be base. He is one whom no rate can buy off 
from the least piece of his freedom, or make 
him digest an unworthy thought an hour. 
He cannot crouch to a great man to pos- 
sess him, nor fall low to the earth, to rebound 
never so high again. He stands taller on his 
own ground than others on the advantage 
ground of fortune, as having solidly that 
honour of which title is but the pomp. He 
does homage to no man for his great style’s 
sake, but is strictly just in the exaCtion of 
respect again, and will not bate you a com- 
pliment. He is more sensible of a neglect 
than an undoing, and scorns no man so 
much as his surly threatener. He is quickly 
fired and quickly laid down with satisfaction, 
but remits any injury sooner than words. 
Only to himself he is irreconcilable, 
whom he never forgives a disgrace, but is 
still stabbing himself with the thought of it; 
and there is no disease that he dies of sooner. 
He is one had rather perish than be beholding 
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for his life, and strives more to be quit with 
his friend than his enemy. Fortune may kill 
him, but not dejeét him, nor make him fall 
into a humbler key than before; but is he 
now loftier than ever in his own defence, you 
shall hear him talk still after thousands, and he 
becomes it better than those that have it. 

He is one that is above the world and its 
drudgery, and cannot pull down his thoughts 
to the peddling businesses of life. He would 
sooner accept the gallows than a mean trade, 
or anything that might disparage the height 
of man in him; and yet he thinks no death 
comparably base to hanging neither. 

He will do nothing upon com- 
mand, though he would do it otherwise; 
and if ever he do evil, it is when he is dared 
to it. He is one that, if fortune equal his 
worth, puts a lustre in all preferment, but 
if otherwise he be too much crossed, turns 
desperately melancholy and scorns mankind. 


CDXXVIII—Without too much Cruelty, 
Lord Halifax satirizes Vanity, but com- 
mends a small Degree of it as of use in the 
Economy of Life. 


ANITY cannot be a friend to truth, 

\ because vanity is restrained by truth; 

and vanity is so impatiently desirous 

of showing itself, that it cannot bear the 
being crossed. 

There are as many that are blown up 
by the wind of vanity, as are carried away 
by the stream of interest. 

Everybody hathynot wit enough to act 
out of interest, but everybody hath little 
enough to do it out of vanity. 

Some men’s heads are as easily blown 
away as their hats. 

If the commending others did not re- 
commend ourselves, there would be few 
panegyrics. 

Men’s vanity will often dispose them to be 
commended into very troublesome employ- 
ments. 

Our pride maketh us over-value our 
stock of thought, so as to trade much be- 
yond what it is able to make good. 
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Many aspire to learn what they can 
never comprehend, as others pretend to 
teach what they themselves do not know. 

The vanity of teaching often tempteth a 
man to forget he is a blockhead. _ 

Self-conceit driveth away the suspecting 
how scurvily others think of us. ; 

Men often mistake themselves, but they 
never forget themselves. 

There is a degree of vanity that recom- 
mendeth; if it goeth further, it exposeth. 
So much is needed as to stir the blood to do 
commendable things, but not so much as to 
possess the brain, and turn it round. 

A man must not so entirely fall out with 
vanity, as not to take its assistance in the 
doing great things. 

Vanity is like some men, who are very 
useful, if they are kept under, and else not 
to be endured. 

A little vanity may be allowed in a man’s 
train, but it must not sit down at table 
with him. 

Without some share of it, men’s talents 
would be buried like ore in a mine un- 
wrought. 

Men would be less eager to gain know- 
ledge if they did not hope to set themselves 
out by it. 

The desiring to be remembered when we 
are dead is to so little purpose, that it is fit 
men should be (as they generally are) dis- 
appointed in it. Nevertheless, the desire of 
leaving a good name behind us is so honour- 
able to ourselves, and so useful to the world, 
that good sense must not be heard against it. 

There is a good use to be made of the 
most contemptible things, and an ill one 
of those that are the most valuable. 


CDXXIX—EFpictetus gives profound Advice to 
a Young Man who tried to look Beautiful. 


A CERTAIN young man, a rhetorician, 


came to see Epictetus, with his hair 
dressed more carefully than was usual 
and his attire in an ornamental style; where- 
upon Epictetus said, “Tell me if you do 
not think that some dogs are beautiful, and 
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some horses, and so of all other animals.” 
“TI do think so,” the youth replied. “ Are 
not then some men also beautiful and others 
ugly?” “ Certainly.” “ And what makes a 
horse beautiful? ” “The possession of the 
excellence of a horse.” “‘ What then makes 
a man beautiful? Is it not the possession of 
the excellence of a man? And do you, then, 
if you wish to be beautiful, young man, 
labour at this, the acquisition of human 
excellence. But what is this? Observe whom 
you yourself praise, when you praise many 
persons without partiality: do you praise 
the justeeor the unjust?’ “ Whe just.” 
““Whether do you praise the moderate or 
the immoderate? ” “ The moderate.” “ And 
the temperate or the intemperate?” “‘ The 
temperate.” “If then you make yourself 
such a person, you will know that you will 
make yourself beautiful; but so long as you 
neglect these things, you must be ugly, even 
though you contrive all you can to appear 
beautiful. 

*¢ Are you such a man as can listen to the 
truth? I wish you were. But, however, since 
in a manner I have been condemned to wear 
a white beard and a cloak, and you come to 
me as to a philosopher, I will not treat you 
in a cruel way, nor yet as if I despaired of 
you, but I will say, young man, whom do 
you wish to make beautiful? In the first 
place, know who you are, and then adorn 
yourself appropriately. You are a human 
being; and this is a mortal animal which 
has the power of using appearances rationally. 

“* Allow a man to be a man, and a woman 
to be a woman, a beautiful man to be as a 
beautiful man, and an ugly man as an ugly 
man. For you are not flesh and hair, but 
you are Will; and if your Will is beautiful, 
then you will be beautiful. But up to the 
present time I dare not tell you that you are 
ugly, for I think that you are readier to hear 
anything than this. But see what Socrates 
says to the most beautiful and blooming of 
men, Alcibiades: Try then to be beautiful. 
What does he say to him? Dress your hair? 
Nothing of that kind. But, Adorn your 
Will.” . 
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CDXXX—W herein the contemptible Qualities 
of the Man of Vulgar Spirit are set forth. 


VULGAR-SPIRITED man is one 
Ave follows merely the common cry, 

and makes it louder by one. He loves 
none but such as are publicly affected, and 
he will not be wiser than the rest of the town. 
He never owns a friend after an ill name, or 
some general imputation, though he knows it 
most unworthy. He opposes to reason: 
“Thus men say,” and ‘“‘ Thus most do,” and 
“Thus the world goes ”; and he thinks this 
enough to offset reason. 

He worships men in place, and those 
only; and he thinks all a great man speaks 
oracles. He is much taken with “ My lord’s 
jest,” and to a syllable repeats it all to you. 
He justifies nothing out of fashion, nor any 
opinion out of the applauded way. He thinks 
certainly all Spaniards and Jesuits very vil- 
lains, and is still cursing the Pope and Spinola. 

A vulgar-spirited man thinks the gravest 
cassock the best scholar, and the best clothes 
the finest man. He is taken with only broad 
and obscene wit, and hisses anything too 
deep for him. He cries Chaucer for his 
money above all our English poets, because 
the voice has gone so, and he has read none. 

He is much ravished with such a noble- 
man’s courtesy, and would venture his life 
for him, because he put off his hat. He 
is foremost still to kiss the king’s hand, and 
cries ‘‘ God bless his Majesty! ”’ loudest. 

He rails on all men condemned and out 
of favour, and is the first that says “‘ Away 
with the traitors”; yet he is struck with 
much ruth at executions; and for pity to 
see a man die, he could kill the hangman. He 
comes to London to see it, and the pretty 
things in it, and the chief cause of his journey 
are the bears. He measures the happiness of 
the kingdom by the cheapness of corn, and 
conceives no harm of State but ill trading. 

Within this compass, too, come those 
that are too much wedged into the world, 
and have no lifting thoughts above success 
and preferment. Such aim all studies at this 
mark, and show you poor scholars as an 
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They think the prison and want, a judg- 
ment for some sin; and they never like well 
hereafter of a jail-bird. They know no 
other content but wealth, display, and the 
town-pleasures; they think all else but idle 
speculation, and the philosophers, madmen. 
In short, the vulgar-spirited are those that 
are carried away with all outwardness, shows, 
appearances, the stream, the people. There 
is no man of worth but has some singularity, 
and scorns something. 


CDXXXI—W herein are depicted the Defects 


native to Unregenerate Youth. 


YOUNG man is now out of nature’s 
A pectin though not yet able to 

guide himself; he is left loose to the 
world and fortune, from which the weakness 
of his childhood preserved him; and now his 
strength exposes him. He is indeed just of 
the age to be miserable; yet in his own con- 
ceit, he first begins to be happy; and he is 
happier in this imagination, and his misery, 
as it is not felt, is less. He sees yet but the 
outside of the world and men, and conceives 
them according to their appearing glitter, 
and out of this ignorance believes them. 

He pursues all vanities for happiness, 
and enjoys them best in this fancy. His 
reason serves not to curb but only to under- 
stand his appetite and to prosecute the 
motions thereof with a more eager earnest- 
ness. He is himself his own temptation, and 
needs not Satan; and the world will come 
hereafter. He leaves repentance for gray 
hairs, and performs it in being covetous. He 
is mingled with the vices of the age, as the 
fashion andcustom with which he longs to be 
acquainted; and he sins to better his under- 
standing. 

He conceives his youth as the season of 
his lust, and the hour wherein he ought to be 
bad; and because he would not lose his time, 
he spends it. He distastes religion as a sad 
thing, and is six years older for a thought of 
heaven. He scorns and fears and yet hopes 
for old age, but he dare not imagine it with 
wrinkles. He loves and hates with the same 
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inflammation, and, when the heat is over, is 
cool alike to friends and enemies. His friend- 
ship is seldom so steadfast but that pleasure, 
drink or anger may overturn it. 

He offers you his blood to-day in kindness, 
and is ready to take yours to-morrow. He 
seldom does anything which he wishes not 
to do again, and is only wise after a mis- 
fortune. He suffers much for his knowledge, 
and a great deal of folly it is that makes him a 
wise man. He is free from many vices, by 
being not grown to the performance, and is 
only more virtuous out of weakness. Every 
a€tion is his danger, and every man his am- 
bush. He is a ship without pilot or tackling, 
and only good fortune may steer him. If he 
escape this age, he has escaped a tempest, and 
may live to be a man. 


CDXXXII—Other men’s Failures serve us as a 
Warning. Those of us who are not without 
Sin are Hypocrites if we shrink in Horror 
even from notorious Evildoers. 


NTO the callous, other men’s trage- 

dies are an occasion of unhallowed 

laughter. But unto the understanding 
they burn as perpetual lights, warning from 
ruin. 

We owe ourselves, and our faculties, our 
qualities, and our activities, to those who 
deliver us by their piteous experience, 
who are indeed our redeemers from the dan- 
gers of our tendencies. 

They are our scapegoats; whenever we 
see them, we see them bearing the burdens 
of our probable sins, and of our possible 
expiations. 

Other men’s tragedies are an occasion 
for holy compassion and reverent devotion. 


Whenever I hear his name mentioned, 
either with obloquy by the pious, or with 
secret gloating by the vicious, my heart 
rises up in indignation against the world’s 
hypocrisy; for I know that they who im- 
prison, slay, and torture, do so to divert 
attention from their own sins; and that they 
who are innocent, are too thankful for their 
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native goodness and for the weakness of 
their temptations, to think of condemning 
their brother or sister. 

He bore your sins in prison as well as his 
own—your furtive, unsuspected sins—the 
sins of whoever is in love with himself, or 
whoever buys sensation with a covetous kiss, 
or with well-timed flattery. 

Your sisters and your wives shrink at the 
sound of his name, while your name is ever 
on their lips. Your husbands and your bro- 
thers bury him in oblivion, but parade you 
by daylight and by candlelight. Yet from his 
prison he sent a gospel to you. 

Let no man speak his name henceforth, 
save in honour, until, like him, he has suffered 
for his sins. And, when all is said, what is 
there juster than the saying of the Galilean: 
“Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone? 


CDXXXII1—Fesus becomes the Guest of a 


notorious Sinner who believed in him. 


OW Jesus entered and was passing 
N ee Jericho. And behold, a man 

called by name Zaccheus; and he was a 
chief publican, and he was rich. And he 
sought to see Jesus who he was; and could 
not for the crowd, because he was little of 
stature. And he ran on before, and climbed 
up into a sycamore tree to see him; for Jesus 
was to pass that way. 

And when Jesus came to the place, he 
looked up, and said unto him, Zaccheus, 
make haste, and come down; for to-day I 
will abide at thy house. And he made haste, 
and came down, and received him joyfully. 

And when the people saw it, they all 
murmured, saying, He is gone in to lodge 
with a man that is a sinner! And Zaccheus 
stood, and said unto Jesus, Behold, Lord, 
henceforth the half of my goods will I give 
to the poor; and if I have wrongfully exacted 
aught of any man I will restore fourfold. And 
Jesus said unto him, Now is salvation come 
to this house, forasmuch as he also is a son of 
Abraham. For the Son of man came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. 
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CDXXXIV—Fesus declares that we are sure 
to be treated kindly by others if we have 
treated them kindly. 


UDGE not, and ye shall not be judged: 
J and condemn not, and ye shall not be 

condemned: release, and ye shall be 
released: give, and it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, running over, shall they give into 
your bosom. For with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again. 

And why beholdest thou the mote that is 
in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? Or how canst 
thou say to thy brother, Brother, let me cast 
out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou 
thyself beholdest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye. And as ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them: for this is the Law and the prophets. 


CDXXXV—A Speech of Buddha’s to his 
Order, announcing the Law that Hatred 
is never overcome by Hatred, and advising 
his Disciples to prefer Solitude to vain 
Friendship. 


ND in the forenoon the Blessed One, 
Apne put on his under-robes, took 

up his alms-bowl and his kivara, and 
entered the town of Kosambi for alms. 
Having collected alms in Kosambi, after his 
meal, when he had returned from his alms- 
pilgrimage, he put his resting-place in order, 
took up his alms-bowl and his kivara, and 
standing in the midst of the assembly he 
pronounced the following stanzas: 

“Loud is the noise that ordinary men 
make. Nobody thinks himself a fool, when 
divisions arise in the Samgha, nor do they 
ever value another person higher than them- 
selves. 

“* Bewildered are even the clever words of 
him who is versed in the resources of elo- 
quence. As wide as they like they open their 
mouth. By whom they are led they do not see. 
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*““ He has reviled me, he has beaten me, 
he has oppressed me, he has robbed me ’—in 
those who nurse such thoughts hatred will 
never be appeased. 

‘*“ He has reviled me, he has beaten me, 
he has oppressed me, he has robbed me ’—in 
those who do not nurse such thoughts, hatred 
is appeased. 

“For not by “hatred iss hatred ever 
appeased; by not-hatred it is appeased; this 
is an eternal law. 

“The others do not know that we must 
keep ourselves under restraint here; but 
those who know it, their quarrels are 
appeased. 

“They whose bones are broken by their 
toes, who destroy lives, who steal cows, horses, 
and treasures, who plunder realms,—even 
these may find conciliation. How should you 
not find it? 

“¢ If a man find a wise friend, a companion 
who lives righteously, a constant one, he may 
walk with him, overcoming all dangers, happy 
and mindful. 

“ If he find no wise friend, no companion 
who lives righteously, no constant one, let 
him walk alone, like a king who leaves his 
conquered realm behind, like an elephant in 
the elephant forest. 

“It is better to walk alone; with a fool 
there is no companionship. Let a man walk 
alone; let him do no evil, and be free from 
cares, like an elephant in the elephant forest.” 


CDXXXVI—He that hateth his Brother 


walketh in Darkness. 


F we say that we have fellowship with 
[i= and walk in the darkness, we lie, and 

do not the truth: but if we walk in the 
light, as he is in the light, we have fellowship 
one with another. If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

And hereby we know that we know him, 
if we keep his commandments. He that saith, 
I know him, and keepeth not his command- 
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ments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him; 
but whoso keepeth his word, in him verily 
hath the love of God been perfected. 

Beloved, no new commandment write I 
unto you, but an old commandment which 
ye had from the beginning: the old com- 
mandment is the word which ye heard. 
Again, a new commandment write I unto 
you, which thing is true in him and in you; 
because the darkness is passing away, and the 
true light already shineth. He that saith he 
is in the light and hateth his brother, is in the 
darkness even until now. He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light, and there is no 
occasion of stumbling in him. But he that 
hateth his brother is in the darkness, and 
walketh in the darkness, and knoweth not 
whither he goeth, because the darkness hath 
blinded his eyes. 


CDXXXVII—To Endure, and even Welcome, 
Reproof for a Vice 1s a Sign of Progress in 
Virtue. 


F people that need the help of the 

physician, some, if their toothache 

or even finger smart, run at once to 
the doctor; others, if they are feverish, send 
for one and implore his assistance at their 
own home; others, who are melancholy or 
crazy or delirious, will not sometimes even 
see the do¢tor if he comes to their house, but 
drive him away, or avoid him, ignorant 
through their grievous disease that they are 
diseased at all. 

Similarly of those who have done what is 
wrong: some are incorrigible, being hostile 
and indignant and furious at those who re- 
prove and admonish them, while others are 
meeker, and bear and allow reproof. Now 
when one has done what is wrong, to offer 
oneself for reproof, to expose the case and 
reveal one’s wrong-doing, and not to re- 
joice if it lies hid, or be satisfied if it is 
not known, but to make confession of it and 
ask for interference and admonishment, is 
no small indication of progress in virtue. 

And so Diogenes said that one who wished 
to do what was right ought to seek either a 
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good friend or red-hot enemy, that either 
by rebuke or mild entreaty he might flee 
from vice. But as long as anyone, making a 
display of dirt or stains on his clothes, or a 
torn shoe, prides himself to outsiders on his 
freedom from arrogance, and thinks himself 
doing something very smart if he jeers at 
himself as a dwarf or hunchback, but wraps 
up and conceals as if they were ulcers the 
inner vileness of his soul and the deformi- 
ties of his life, as his envy, his malignity, his 
littleness, his love of pleasure, and will not 
let anyone touch or look at them from fear 
of disgrace, such a one has made little pro- 
gress in virtue; yea, rather none. 

But he that joins issue with his vices, and 
shows that he himself is even more pained 
and grieved about them than anyone else, 
or, what is next best, is able and willing to 
listen patiently to the reproof of another 
and to corre¢t his life accordingly, he seems 
truly to be disgusted at his depravity and 
resolute to divest himself of it. We ought 
certainly to be ashamed of and shun every 
appearance of vice; but he who is more put 
about by his vice itself than by the bad re- 
putation that ensues upon it, will not mind 
either hearing it spoken against or even 
speaking against it himself, if it make him a 
better man. 

That was a witty remark of Diogenes to a 
young man who, when seen in a tavern, 
retired into the kitchen: “Tlie more,” 
said he, “ you retire, the more are you in the 
tavern.” Even so, the more a vicious man 
denies his vice, the more does it insinuate 
itself and master him: as those people, really 
poor, who pretend to be rich get still more 


poor from their false display. 


But he who is really making progress in 
virtue imitates Hippocrates, who confessed 
publicly and put into black and white that he 
had made a mistake about the sutures of the 
skull; for he will think it monstrous, if that 
great man declared his mistake, that others 
might not fall into the same error, and yet he 
himself, for his own deliverance from vice, 
cannot bear to be shown he is in the wrong, 
and to confess his stupidity and ignorance. 
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CDXXXVIUI—The Test of real Wealth 15 not 
Possessions, but the Power to Use them 


Beneficently. 


IGHTY of heart, mighty of mind— 
M: magnanimous ”—to be this is, in- 
deed, to be great in life; to become 
this increasingly is indeed to advance in 
life—in life ttself, not in the trappings of it. 
My friends, do you remember that old 
Scythian custom when the head of a house 
died?—how he was dressed in his finest 
dress, and set in his chariot and carried about 
to his friends’ houses, and each of them 
placed him at his table’s head, and all feasted 
in his presence? Suppose it were offered to 
you in plain words, as it is offered to you in 
dire facts, that you should gain this Scythian 
honour, gradually, while you yet thought 
yourself alive! 7 

Suppose the offer were this: you shall die 
slowly; your blood shall daily grow ‘cold, 
your flesh petrify, your heart beat at last 
only as a rusted group of iron valves; your 
life shall fade from you, and sink through 
the earth into the ice of Caina; but day by 
day your body shall be dressed more gaily, 
and set in higher chariots, and have more 
orders on its breast—crowns on its head, .if 
you will. Men shall bow before it, stare and 
shout round it, crowd after it up and down 
the streets; build palaces for it, feast with 
it at their tables’ heads all the night long; 
your soul shall stay enough within it to 
know what they do, and feel the weight of 
the golden dress on its shoulders, and the 
furrow of the crown-edge on the skull; no 
more. Would you take the offer verbally 
made by the death-angel? Would the meanest 
among us take it, think you? 

Yet practically and verily we grasp at it, 
every one of us in a measure; many of us 
grasp at it in its fullness of horror. Every 
man accepts it who desires to advance in 
life without knowing what life is; who means 
only that he is to get more horses and more 
footmen, and more fortune and more public 
honour, and—not more personal soul. He 
only is advancing in life whose heart is getting 
softer, whose blood warmer, whose brain 
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quicker, whose spirit is entering into living 
peace. And the men who have this life in 
them are the true lords or kings of the earth 
—they, and they only. 


CDXXXIX—In a wholesome way Lord Hali- 
fax exercises his Wit against the Idolatry 
of Money. 

[: men considered how many things 
there are that riches cannot buy, they 
would not be so fond of them. 

The things to be bought with money, 
are such as least deserve the giving a price 
for them. 

Wit and money are so apt to be abused, 
that men generally make a shift to be the 
worse for them. 

Money in a fool’s hand exposeth him 
worse than a gaudy-coloured coat. 

Money hath too great a preference given 
to it by States, as well as by particular 
men. 

Men are more the sinews of war than 
money. 

They who are of opinion that money 
will do everything, may very well be sus- 
pected to do everything for money. 


CDXL—The Ethics of getting Riches and 


bequeathing Fortunes. 


CANNOT call riches better than the 
| vsssas of virtue. The Roman word is 

better, impedimenta; for as the baggage 
is to an army, so are riches to virtue; it 
cannot be spared nor left behind, but 
it hindereth the march; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loses or disturbs the 
victory. 

Of great riches there is no real use, except 
it be in the distribution; the rest is but 
conceit. So saith Solomon, ‘‘ Where much 
is, there are many to consume it; and what 
hath the owner, but the sight of it with his 
eyes?” The personal fruition in any man 
cannot reach to feel great riches; there is a 
custody of them, or a power of dole and 
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giving of them, or a fame of them, but no 
solid use to the owner. 

Do you not see what fantastic prices are 
set upon little stones and rareties? And what 
works of ostentation are undertaken, in 
order that there might seem to be some use 
of great riches? 

But then you will say, they may be of 
use to buy men out of dangers or troubles. 
As Solomon saith, “ Riches are as a strong- 
hold in the imagination of the rich man.” 
But this is excellently expressed, that it is 
in imagination, and not always in fact. For 
certainly great riches have sold more men 
than they have bought out. 

Seek not proud riches, but such as thou 
mayest get justly, use soberly, distribute 
cheerfully, and leave contentedly. Yet have 
no abstra¢t nor friar-like contempt of them; 
but distinguish, as Cicero saith well of 
Rabirius Posthumus: “In his pursuit of 
wealth it was plain that he sought not food 
for avarice, but an instrument for generosity.” 
Hearken also to Solomon, and beware of 
hasty gathering of riches: “ He that maketh 
haste to be rich shall not be innocent.” The 
poets feign, that when Plutus (which is 
riches) is sent from Jupiter, he limps and 
goes slowly; but when he is sent from Pluto, 
he runs and is swift of foot: meaning, that 
riches got by good means and just labour, 
pace slowly; but when they come by the 
death of others, as by the course of inheri- 
tance, testaments, and the like, they come 
tumbling upon a man. But it might be 
applied likewise to Pluto, taking him for the 
devil. For when riches come from the devil, 
as by fraud and oppression and unjust 
means, they come with speed. 

The ways to enrich are many, and most 
of them foul. Parsimony is one of the best, 
and yet is not innocent; for it withholds men 
from works of liberality and charity. The 
improvement of the ground is the most 
natural way of obtaining of riches; for it is 
our great mother’s blessing, the earth’s; but 
it is slow. And yet, where men of great wealth 
do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth riches 
exceedingly. I knew a nobleman in England 
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that had the greatest audits of any man in 
my time; a great grazier, a great sheep- 
master, a great timber-man, a great collier, 
a great corn-master, a great lead-man; and 
so of iron, and a number of the like points of 
husbandry: so that the earth seemed a sea to 
him, in respect of perpetual importation. 

It was truly observed by one, that he him- 
self came very hardly to a little riches, and 
very easily to great riches; for when a man’s 
stock is come to that, that he can expect the 
prime of markets and become master of 
those bargains which for their greatness are 
few men’s money, and be partner in the 
industries of young men, he cannot but 
increase greatly. 

The gains of ordinary trades and vocations 
are honest, and are furthered by two things 
chiefly: by diligence, and by a good name for 
good and fair dealing. But the gains of bar- 
gains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men wait upon others’ necessity, do busi- 
ness by servants and instruments to draw 
them on, put off others cunningly that would 
be better purchasers, and the like practices, 
which are crafty and bad. As for exchanging in 
bargains, as when a man buys not to hold but 
to sell over again, that commonly grindeth 
double, both upon the seller and upon the 
buyer. Sharings do greatly enrich, if the 
hands be well chosen that are trusted. 

Usury is the certainest means of gain; 
though one of the worst, as that whereby 
a man doth eat his bread “in the sweat of 
another’s face,’ and besides doth plough 
upon Sundays. But yet, certain though it be, 
it hath flaws; for that the scriveners and 
brokers do value unsound men, to serve their 
own turn. 

The fortune of being the first in an in- 
vention or in a privilege, doth cause some- 
times a wonderful overgrowth in riches; as 
it was with the first sugarman in the Canaries. 
Therefore, if a man can play the true logician 
and have judgmentas wellasinvention, he may 
do great matters, especially if the times be fit. 

He that resteth upon gains that are 
certain, shall hardly grow to great riches. And 
he that puts all upon adventures, doth often- 
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times break and come to poverty. It is good 
therefore to guard adventures with certain- 
ties that may make up for losses. Monopolies 
and co-emption of wares for re-sale, where 
they are not restrained, are great means to 
enrich; especially if the party have intelli- 
gence what things are like to come into 
request, and so store himself beforehand. 

Riches gotten by service, though it be of 
the best rise, yet when they are gotten by - 
flattery, feeding humours and other servile 
conditions, they may be placed among the 
worst. As for fishing for testaments and 
executorships, as Tacitus saith of Seneca, 
*“‘ Childless men and their bequests were 
captured as in a net,” it is yet worse, by how 
much men submit themselves to meaner 
persons than in service. 

Believe not much them that seem to 
despise riches; for they despise them, that 
despair of them: and none less when they 
come to them. 

Be not penny-wise; riches have wings, and 
sometimes they fly away of themselves, some- 
times they must be set flying to bring in more. 

Men leave their riches either to their 
kindred or to the public: and moderate 
portions prosper best in both. A great estate 
left to an heir is as a lure to all the birds of 
prey round about, to seize on him, if he be not 
the better established in years and judgment. 

Likewise glorious gifts and foundations 
are like sacrifices without salt; and but the 
painted sepulchres of alms, which soon will 
putrefy and corrupt inwardly. Therefore 
measure not thine advancements by quantity, 
but frame them by measure; and defer not 
charities till death; for certainly, if a man 
weigh it rightly, he that doth so is rather 
liberal of another man’s than of his own. 


CDXLI—I¢ is better to go Unnoticed or be 
Despised than to gain Distinction by 
Falsity or Cruelty. 


ID you once desire to shine among 
[= peers—or did you shrink from 
the knowledge of your own defect in 


the midst of them? 
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Did you, friend, covet so to be more 
beautiful, witty, virtuous, to be able to tell 
a story well, or to be able to discourse on 
any subject, or to be a skilful rider or a good 
shot; or did you shrink from the ridicule 
which the reverse of these excited, which 
was certain and is still certain to come upon 
you? Was it really your own anxious face 
you used to keep catching in the glass? 
Was it really you who had so many things, 
one way or another, you wanted to conceal 
from others—so many opinions, too, to 
disguise? 

All that is changed now. 

But what if your prayers had been 
granted? What if you had become excep- 
tional and had secured for yourself a place 
with the strong and the gifted and the 
beautiful? 

What if, when you arrived, the eyes of 
all had been turned upon you; and when you 
had passed by—one by one, sad, thoughtful, 
depressed, the weak more conscious of his 
or her weakness, the stupid more conscious 
of stupidity, the deformed more painfully 
conscious of his or her deformity, to their 
solitary chambers they had gone apart and 
wished they had never been born? 

What if you had taken advantage of the 
weak and defenceless and oppressed of the 
whole earth—and had bartered away belief 
in the soul standing omnipotent in the most 
despised things? 

What if you had gladly disguised and 
covered your own defect, allowing thus the 
ignorant ridicule of the world to fall more 
heavily on those who could not or would not 
act vanliet 

What if you had been a rank deserter, a 
cowardly slave, taking refuge always with the 
stronger side? 

Ah! what if to’ one weary traveller in 
the world, in the steep path painfully mount- 
ing, you, making it steeper still, had added 
the final stone of stumbling and despair ? 

Better to be effaced, crazy, criminal, 
deformed, degraded. 

Better instead of the steep to be in the 
most dull, flat and commonplace road. 
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Better to go clean underfoot of all weak 
and despised persons—so that they shall 
not even notice that you are there. 

None so rude and uneducated but you 
shall go underfoot of them; none so crimi- 
nal but you shall, when the occasion serves, 
go underfoot of them; none so outcast 
but they shall pass along you and not even 
notice that you are there. 


CDXLII—Sir Thomas More lauds the Sim- 
plicity and Inwardness of Life among the 
Utopians, and gently satirizes the Out- 
ward Magnificence of the Englishmen of 


his own Times. 


NEVER: saw. a clearer instance of the 
| cvvesi impressions that different cus- 

toms make on people than I observed in 
the ambassadors of the Anemolians, who 
came to Amaurot when I was there. As they 
came to treat of affairs of great consequence, 
the députies from several towns met toge- 
ther to wait for their coming. The ambas- 
sadors of the nations that lie near Utopia, 
knowing their customs, and that fine clothes 
are in no esteem among them, that silk is 
despised, and gold is a badge of infamy, 
used to come very modestly clothed; but 
the Anemolians, lying more remote, and 
having had little commerce with them, 
understanding that they were coarsely 
clothed, and all in the same manner, took it 
for granted that they had none of those fine 
things among them of which they made no 
use; and they, being a vainglorious rather 
than a wise people, resolved to set themselves 
out with so much pomp that they should look 
like gods, and strike the eyes of the poor 
Utopians with their splendour. 

Thus three ambassadors made their 
entry with a hundred attendants, all clad 
in garments of different colours, and the 


greater part in silk; the ambassadors them- 


selves, who were of the nobility of their 
country, were in cloth of gold, and adorned 
with massive chains, earrings, and rings of 
gold; their caps were covered with brace- 
lets set full of pearls and other gems—in a 
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word, they were set out with all those things 
that among the Utopians were either the 
badges of slavery, the marks of infamy, or the 
playthings of children. It was not un- 
pleasant to see, on the one side, how they 
looked big, when they compared their rich 
habits with the plain clothes of the Utopians, 
who were come out in great numbers to see 
them make their entry; and, on the other, to 
observe how much they were mistaken in the 
impression which they hoped this pomp 
would have made on them. 

It appeared so ridiculous a show to all 
that had never stirred out of their country, 
and had not seen the customs of other 
nations, that though they paid some rever- 
ence to those that were the most meanly clad, 
as if they had been the ambassadors, yet when 
they saw the ambassadors themselves so full 
of gold and chains, they looked upon them as 
slaves, and forbore to treat them with 
reverence. You might have seen the children 
who were grown big enough to despise their 
playthings, and who had thrown away their 
jewels, call to their mothers, push them 
gently, and cry out, “‘ See that great fool, that 
wears pearls and gems as if he were yet a 
child! ” while their mothers very inno- 
cently replied, “ Hold your peace! this, I 
believe, is one of the ambassadors’ fools.” 
Others censured the fashion of their chains, 
and observed, “‘ That they were of no use, 
for they were too slight to bind their slaves, 
who could easily break them; and, besides, 
hung so loose about them that they thought 
it easy to throw them away, and so get from 
enera. 

After the ambassadors had stayed a day 
among them, and saw so vast a quantity of 
gold in their houses (which was as much 
despised by them as it was esteemed in 
other nations), and beheld more gold and 
silver in the chains and fetters of one slave 
than all their ornaments amounted to, their 

lumes fell, and they were ashamed of 
all that glory for which they had formerly 
valued themselves, and accordingly laid it 
aside—a resolution that they immediately 
took when, on their engaging in some free 
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discourse with the Utopians, they discovered 
their sense of such things and their other 
customs. The Utopians wonder how any 
man should be so much taken with the glaring 
doubtful lustre of a jewel or a stone, when 
he can look up to a star or to the sun himself ; 
or how any should value himself because 
his cloth is made of a finer thread; for, how 
fine soever that thread may be, it was once 
no better than the fleece of a sheep, and that 
sheep was a sheep still, for all its wearing it. 

They wonder much to hear that gold, 
which in itself is so useless a thing, should 
be everywhere so much esteemed that even 
man, for whom it was made, and by whom it 
has its value, should yet be thought of less 
value than this metal; that a man of lead, 
who has no more sense than a log of wood, 
and is as bad as he is foolish, should have 
many wise and good men to serve him, only 
because he has a great heap of that metal; 
and that if it should happen that by some 
accident or trick of law, all this wealth should 
pass from the master to the meanest varlet 
of his whole family, he himself would 
very soon become. one of his servants, as if 
he were a thing that.belonged to his wealth, 
and so were bound to follow its fortune! 
But they much more wonder at and detest 
the folly of those who, when they see a rich 
man, though they neither owe him anything 
nor are in any sort dependent on his bounty, 
yet, merely because he is rich, give him little 
less than divine honours, even though they 
know him to be so covetous and base-minded 
that, notwithstanding all his wealth, he will 
not part with one farthing of it to them as 
long as he lives. 


CDXLIII—The Marks whereby one may 
Recognize the Flatterer. 


_ELATTERER is the “picture, of2 
Aitens and as pictures flatter many 
times, so he oft shows fairer than the 

true substance. His look, conversation and 
company, with all the outwardness of 
friendship, are more pleasing by odds; for a 
true friend dares take the liberty to be 
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sometimes offensive, whereas he is a great 
deal more cowardly and will not let the 
least hold go, for fear of losing you. 

Your mere sour look frightens him and 
makes him expect his cashiering. And this 
is one sure mark of him, that he is never 
first angry, but is ready, though upon his 
own wrong, to make satisfaction. Therefore 
he is never yoked with a poor man or any 
that stands on lower ground, but with him 
whose fortunes may tempt his pains to de- 
ceive him. Him he learns first and learns well; 
and he grows to know his humours better 
than he himself; and by this door enters 
upon his soul, of which he is able at last to 
take the very print and mark; and he fashions 
his own soul by it, like a false key to open all 
your secrets. 

All his affections jump even with yours; 
he is beforehand with your thoughts and 
able to suggest them unto you. He will 
commend to you first what he knows you 
like. He has always some absurd story or 
other of your enemy, and then he wonders how 
your two opinions should jump in that man. 

He will ask your counsel sometimes as a 
man of deep judgment, and has a secret 
purpose to disclose you; and whatsoever you 
say he is persuaded. He listens to your words 
with great attention, and sometimes will 
object so that you may confute him, and 
then he protests he never heard so much 
before. A piece of wit bursts him with an 
overflowing laughter, and he remembers it 
for you to all companies, and laughs again 
in the telling. 

He is one who never chides you but for 
your virtues; as “You are too good, too 
honest, too religious ””—when his chiding 
may seem but the earnest commendation; 
and yet he would fain chide you out of them 
too, for your vice is the thing he has use of 
and wherein you may best use him; and he 
is never more active than in the worst 
diligences. Thus at last he possesses you from 
yourself; and then he expects but his hire, 
to betray you. And it is a happiness not to 
discover him; for as long as you are happy, 
you shall not. 
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CDXLIV—Setting forth the hateful Cynicism 
of the Lascivious Man. 


LASCIVIOUS man is the servant 

Ae his lust; to it only he is faithful, 

and to nothing besides; and he spends 

his best blood and spirits in its service. His 

soul is the bawd to his body; and those 

that assist him in this nature are the nearest 
to: it. 

No man abuses more the name of love, 
or those whom he applies this name to; for 
his love is like his stomach: itfeeds on what he 
loves and in the end it surfeits and loathes, 
till a fresh appetite rekindle him; and it 
kindles on any sooner than on those who 
deserve best of him. 

There is a great deal of malignity in this 
vice, for it loves still to spoil the best things, 
because the undoing here is greater, and 
consequently his glory. 

No man laughs more at his sin than he, 
or is so extremely pleased with the remem- 
brance of it; and he does violence to a 
modest ear. A bawdy jest enters deep into 
him; and whatsoever you speak, he will draw 
to bawdry; and his wit is never so good as 
here. 

His unchastest part is his tongue, for 
that commits always, what he must act 
seldomer; and that commits with all what 
he acts with few; for he is his own worst 
reporter, and men believe as bad of him, 
and yet do not believe him. 

In his persuasion nothing is harder to 
believe in than a chaste man; and he makes a 
scofing miracle of it, if you tell him of a 
maid. And from this mistrust it is that such 
men fear marriage, or at least marry such as 
are of bodies to be trusted, to whom only 
they sell that lust which they buy of 
others. They are men not easily reformed, 
because they are so little ill-persuaded 
of their illness, and have such pleas from 
man and nature. Besides, it is a jeering 
and flouting vice, and one that is apt to 
put jests on the reprover. Disease only 
converts them, and that only when it kills 
them. 
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CDXLV—Wisdom for a Man’s Self is often 
baneful to Others, and is a Depraved 
Thing. 


N ant is a wise thing for itself, but 
A is a hurtful thing in an orchard or 

garden. And certainly men that are 
great lovers of themselves waste the public. 

Divide with reason between self-love and 
society, and be so true to thyself as thou be 
not false to others, especially to thy king and 
country. 

It is a poor centre of a man’s ations, 
himself. It is right in the earth, for that only 
stands fast upon its own centre; whereas all 
things that have affinity with the heavens 
move upon the centre of another which they 
benefit. 

The referring of all to a man’s self is 
more tolerable in a sovereign prince (because 
themselves are not only themselves, but 
their good and evil are at the peril of the 
public fortune); but it is a desperate evil 
In a servant to a prince, or a citizen in a 
republic. For whatsoever affairs pass through 
such a man’s hands, he crooks them to his own 
ends, which must needs be often eccentric 
to the ends of his master or State. Therefore 
let princes or States choose such servants as 
have not this mark, except they mean their 
service should be made but the accessory. 

What makes the effeCt more pernicious 
is that all proportion is lost. It were dispro- 
portion enough for the servant’s good to be 
preferred before the master’s; but yet it is 
a greater extreme when a little good of the 
servant shall carry things against a great good 
of the master’s. And yet that is the case of 
bad officers, ambassadors, generals, and other 
false and corrupt servants, who set a bias on 
their bowl of their own petty ends and 
envies, to the overthrow of their master’s 
great and important affairs. 

For the most part, the good such servants 
receive is after the model of their own 
fortune; but the hurt they sell for that good 
is after the model of their master’s fortune. 
And certainly it is the nature of extreme self- 
lovers that they will set a house on fire were 
it but to roast their eggs; and yet these men 
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many times hold credit with their masters 
because their study is but to please them and 
profit themselves; and for either respect they 
will abandon the good of their affairs. 

Wisdom for a man’s self is in many 
branches thereof a depraved thing. It is the 
wisdom of rats, that will be sure to leave a 
house somewhat before its fall. It is the 
wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the 
badger who digged and made room for him. 
It is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed 
tears when they would devour. But that 
which is specially to be noted is that those 
who are, as Cicero says of Pompey, “ Lovers 
of themselves without a rival,” are many 
times unfortunate. And whereas they have 
all their time sacrificed to themselves, they 
become in the end themselves sacrifices to the 
inconstancy of fortune, whose wings they 
thought by their self-wisdom to have 
pinioned. 


CDXLVI—Self-culture is rebuked as a heart- 
less Motive, engendering Self-pity; and 
we are called upon, instead of making Self- 
perfection our Aim, to fight against Social 
Oppresstons. 


[isk whose first and chief thought 


is always of themselves, and of how 

things will affect themselves—of how 
they may appear beautiful and desirable, 
of how they may make the most of their en- 
dowments, of how they may increase their 
natural charm—may become very beautiful 
and desirable, very capable and enchanting; 
they may compel and hold admiration, they 
may inspire yearning and love. 

Yet all, who love them, find to their 
incalculable cost, sooner or later, that when 
any of the misfortunes of illness, or insanity, 
or poverty, of weakness or dishonour, fall 
upon them, the self-cultivators withdraw 
themselves suddenly or gradually from their 
society, becoming responsible alike for their 
lovers’ bitter resentment, or for their lovers’ 
piteous forgiveness, and equally careless of 
both. 


All self-cultivation is at some cost to 
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others, and all self-cultivators overspread 
and overshadow the opportunities of others’ 
lives. 


I heard a man crying: “I am sick; but 
I do not know what is the matter, and no 
physician can tell me. No wonder-worker can 
cure me; and I have had the disease all my 
ue: 

And I said: ‘‘ I can give you a prescrip- 
tion that will cure you.” 

 Whatsis it?” 

“* All men are brothers.” 

And he turned scornfully away without 
a word; and I still hear him moaning in the 
night and crying in the daytime. 


Man can only ignore his woes in easing 
the woes of mankind. Try as he may, plung- 
ing in travel, in toil, in distraction of any or 
every nature, he cannot forget his woes, or 
find a relief from them, except in giving his 
life in the wars of revolt against sorrow— 
the sorrow that arises from oppression, 
and greed and indifference, and pride, in the 
form of hunger, or want, or slavery. 

Therefore let all who sorrow enlist in the 
divine war between unnecessary riches and 
unnecessary poverty. 


CDXLVII—Fesus tells a Story to show that 
the Selfish live by the Generosity of those 
who love them unselfishly; that they are 
grasping, envious, and not humble till they 
want further Favours. 


CERTAIN man had two sons: and 
Az: younger of them said to his father, 

“‘ Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me.” And he divided 
unto them his living. 

And not many days after, the younger 
son gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there wasted 
his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose 
a mightyfamine in that land; andhe began to 
be in want. And he went and joined himself 
to a citizen of that country, who sent him 
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into his fields to feed swine. And he would 
fain have filled his belly with the husks that 
the swine did eat:and no man gave unto him. 

‘And when he came to himself, he said, 
“How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger! I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son: 
make me as one of thy hired servants.” 

And he arose, and came to his father. But 
when he was yet a great way off, his father 
saw him, and had compassion, and ran and 
fell on his neck, and kissed him. And the son 
said unto him, “‘ Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” 

But the father said to his servants, 
“‘ Bring forth the best robe, and put it on 
him; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes 
on his feet; and bring hither the fatted calf, 
and kill it; and let us eat, and be merry; for 
this my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found.” And they began to be 
merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field: and 
as he came and drew nigh to the house, he 
heard music and dancing. And he called one 
of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. And the servant said unto him, 
“Thy brother is come; and thy father hath 
killed the fatted calf, because he hath re- 
ceived him safe and sound.’ And he was 
angry, and would not go in: therefore came 
his father out, and entreated him. And he 
answering said to his father, “ Lo, these 
many years do I serve thee, neither trans- 
gressed I at any time thy commandment: 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry with my friends. But as 
soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast 
killed for him the fatted calf!’ 

And he said unto him, “Son, thou art 
ever with me, and all that I have is thine. It 
was meet that we should make merry, and be 
glad: for this thy brother was dead, and is 
alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 
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CDXLVIII—Certain Secret Virtues tend to- 
wards Outward Success in Life. 


T cannot be denied but outward acci- 

dents conduce much to fortune: favour, 

opportunity, death of others, occasion 
fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of a 
man’s fortune is in his own hands. “ Every 
man is the architect of his own fortune,” 
saith the poet. 

The most frequent of external causes is, 
that the folly of one man is the fortune of 
another. For no man prospers so suddenly as 
by others’ errors. “A serpent unless it has 
eaten a serpent does not become a dragon.” 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth 
praise; but there be secret and hidden 
virtues that bring forth fortune; certain 
deliveries of a man’s self, which have no 
name. The Spanish name for dexterity partly 
expresses them—desemboltura: when there 
be not impediments, nor restiveness in a man’s 
nature; but that the wheels of his mind keep 
pace with the wheels of his fortune. For so 
Livy, after he had described Cato Major in 
these words: ‘‘There was in him such 
strength of body and mind, that in whatever 
rank he had been born, he would have been 
sure to win fortune for himself,” falleth upon 
this, that he had versatility. Therefore, if a 
man look sharply and attentively, he shall 
see fortune: for though she be blind, yet she 
is not invisible. 

The way of fortune is like the Milky Way 
in the sky; which is a meeting or knot of a 
number of small stars, not seen asunder, but 
giving light together. So are there a number 
of little and scarce-discerned virtues, or 
rather faculties and customs, that make men 
fortunate. 

The Italians note some of them, such as a 
man would little think. When they speak of 
one that cannot do amiss, they will throw 
into his other conditions, that he hath ‘“‘a 
little of the fool.”’ And certainly there be not 
two more fortunate properties, than to have 
a little of the fool, and not too much of the 
honest. Therefore extreme lovers of their 
country, or masters, were never fortunate, 
neither can they be. For when a man placeth 
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his thoughts without himself, he goeth not 
his own way. 

An hasty fortune maketh a man enter- 
prising and stirring; but the exercised fortune 
maketh the able man. 

Fortune is to be honoured and respected, 
if it be but for her daughters: Confidence and 
Reputation. These two felicity breeds: the 
first within a man’s self, the latter in others 
towards him. 

All wise men, to avert the envy of their 
own virtues, ascribe them to Providence and 
fortune; for so they may the better assume 
them: and besides, it is greatness in a man 
to be the care of the higher powers. So Cesar 
said to the pilot in the tempest, “‘ You carry 
Cesar and his fortune.”’ So Sylla chose the 
name of Felix, and not of Magnus: and it has 
been noted, that those that ascribe openly 
too much to their own wisdom and policy, 
end unfortunate. It is written that Timo- 
theus, the Athenian, never prospered in 
anything he undertook after he had often 
interlaced, in the account he gave of his 
government to the State, this speech: “ And 
in this, fortune had no part.” Certainly there 
are those, whose fortunes are like Homer’s 
verses, that have a slide and easiness more 
than the verses of other poets: as Plutarch 
saith of Timoleon’s fortune, in respect of that 
of Agesilaus or Epaminondas. And that this 
should be, no doubt it is much in a man’s 
self. 


CDXLIX—The Ethics of Light Talk. 


OME in their discourse desire rather 

commendation of wit in being able to 

hold all arguments, than of judgment in 
discerning what is true; as if it were praise- 
worthy to know what might be said, and not 
what should be thought. 

Some have certain commonplaces and 
themes, wherein they are good, and want 
variety: which kind of poverty is for the 
most part tedious, and, when it is once per- 
ceived, ridiculous. 

The honourable part of talk is to set 
others discoursing, and again to moderate 
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and pass to something else; for then a man 
leads the dance. It is good in discourse and 
conversation to vary and intermingle speech 
of the present occasion with arguments: 
tales with reasons; asking of questions with 
telling of opinions; and jest with earnest; 
for it is a dull thing to tire and to override 
anything too far. 

As for jest, there be certain things which 
ought to be privileged from it; namely, reli- 
gion, matters of state, great persons, any 
man’s present business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity. Yet there be 
some that think their wits have been asleep, 
except they dart out something that is 
piquant, and to the quick. That is a vein 
which should be bridled. And generally men 
ought to find the difference between saltness 
and bitterness. 

Certainly he that hath a satirical vein, as 
he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he had 
need be afraid of others’ memory. He that 
questioneth much will learn much and give 
much pleasure, especially if he apply his 
questions to the skill of the persons whom 
he asketh; for he shall give them occasion to 
please themselves in speaking, and himself 
shall continually gather knowledge. But let 
his questions not be troublesome, for that 
is fit for a school examiner. 

And let him be sure to leave other men 
their turns to speak. Nay, if there be any 
that would take up all the time, let him find 
means to take them off, and bring others on, 
as musicians use to do with those that dance 
too long. 

If you sometimes dissemble your know- 
ledge of that which you know, you shall be 
thought another time to know what you do 
not know. 

Speech concerning a man’s self ought to 
be seldom and well chosen. I knew one who 
was wont to say in scorn, ‘‘ He must needs 
be a wise man, he speaks so much of him- 
self.” ‘There is but one case wherein a man 
may commend himself with good grace, and 
that is in commending virtue in another, 
especially if it be such a virtue whereunto 
himself pretendeth. 
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Speech concerning others should be spar- 
ingly used; for discourse ought to be as a 
field, without coming home to any man. I 
knew two noblemen of the west part of Eng- 
land, whereof the one was given to scoff, but 
kept ever royal cheer in his house: the other 
would ask of those that had been at the 
other’s table, “Tell truly, was there never 
a flout or hard blow given? ” To which the 
guest would answer, “Such and such a 
thing passed.” ‘The lord would say, “I 
thought he would mar a good dinner.” 

Discretion of speech is more than elo- 
quence, and to speak agreeably to him with 
whom we deal is more than to speak in good 
words or in good order. 


CDL—We are wittily warned against False 
and Much Company. 


EN that cannot entertain themselves 
Mee somebody, though they care 
for nobody. 

An impertinent fellow is never in the 
right, but in his being weary of himself. 

By the time men are fit for company, 
they see the objeCtions to it. 

The company of a fool is dangerous as 
well as tedious. 

It is flattering some men to endure them. 
Present punishment attendeth the fault. 

A following wit will be welcome in most 
companies; a leading one lieth too heavy 
for envy to bear. 

Out-doing is so near reproaching, that 
it will generally be thought very ill company. 

Anything that shineth doth in some 
measure tarnish everything that standeth 
next to it. 

Keeping much company generally endeth 
in playing the fool or the knave with them. 


CDLI—Some Truths and Precepts calculated 
to lessen our Craving for Power and 


Authority. 


EN in great place are thrice servants: 
servants of the sovereign or State, 
servants of fame, and servants of 
business. So, they have no freedom either 
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in their persons, or in their ations, or in 
their time. 

It is a strange desire to seek power, and 
lose liberty; or to seek power over others, 
and to lose power over a man’s self. 

The rising unto place is laborious; and 
by pains men come to greater pains. And it 
Is sometimes base; and by indignities men 
come to dignities. 

The standing is slippery; and the regress 
is either a downfall or at least an eclipse, 
which is a melancholy thing. “ When you 
are no longer what you were, there is no 
reason why you should wish to live.” Nay, 
men cannot retire when they would; neither 
will they, when it were reason; but are 
impatient of privateness, even in age and 
sickness, which require the shadow; like 
old townsmen who will still be sitting at 
their street door, though thereby they offer 
age to scorn. 

Certainly great persons have need to 
borrow other men’s opinions to think them- 
selves happy; for if they judge by their own 
feeling, they cannot find it. But if they 
think with themselves what other men think 
of them, and that other men would fain 
be as they are, then they are happy, as 
it were, by report; when perhaps they 
find the contrary within. For they are 
the first that find their own griefs; 
though they be the last that find their own 
faults. 

Certainly men in great fortunes .are 
strangers to themselves, and while they are 
in the puzzle of business they have no time 
to tend their health, either of body or mind. 
“Death falls heavy on him who, too well 
known to all others, dies to himself un- 
known.” 

In Place there is license to do good and 
evil, whereof the latter is a curse; for in 
evil the. best condition is not to will; the 
second, not to be able. 

But power to do good is the true 
and lawful end of aspiring. For good 
thoughts, though God accept them, yet to- 
wards men are little better than good 
dreams, except they be put in att; and 
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power and 
commanding 


cannot be without 
as the vantage and 


that 
place, 
ground. 

Merit and good works is the end of man’s 
motion; and consciousness of the same is 
the accomplishment of man’s rest. For if 
a man can be partaker of God’s theatre, he 
shall likewise be a partaker of God’s rest. 
“And God turned to behold the works 
which his hands had made, and saw that 
all-“were very~ good”; and then the 
sabbath. 

In the discharge of thy place, set before 
thee the best examples; for imitation is a 
globe of precepts. And, after a time, set 
before thee thine own example, and examine 
thyself strictly whether thou didst not best 
at first. Neglect not also the examples of 
those who have carried themselves ill in the 
same place; not to set off thyself by censur- 
ing their memory, but to direct thyself 
what to avoid. Reform, therefore, without 
bravado and without disparaging former 
times and persons; but yet set it down to 
thyself to create good precedents, as well 
as to follow them. Reduce things to the 
first institution, and observe wherein and 
how they have degenerated; but yet ask 
counsel of both times: of the ancient time, 
what is best; and of the latter time, what is 
fittest. 

Seek to make thy course regular, that 
men may know beforehand what they may 
expect; but be not too positive and per- 
emptory, and express thyself well when thou 
digressest from thy rule. 

Preserve the right of thy place, but stir 
not questions of jurisdiction; and rather 
assume thy right in silence, and as an 
accepted fat, than voice it with claims and 
challenges. 

Preserve likewise the rights of inferior 
places, and think it more honour to dire¢t 
in chief than to be busy in all. Embrace 
and invite helps and advices touching the 
execution of thy place; and do not drive 
away as meddlers such as bring thee in- 
formation, but accept of them in good 
part. 7 
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CDLII—Vices incident to Places of Au- 
thority: Hints to Persons holding Office. 


P | ‘HE vices of authority are chiefly four: 
delays, corruption, roughness, and 
readiness to be swayed by others. 

As to delays: give easy access; keep times 
appointed; go through with that which 
is in hand; and interlace not business but of 
necessity. 

As to corruption: do not only bind thine 
own hands, or thy servants’ hands, from 
taking; but bind the hands of suitors from 
offering also. For integrity used doth the 
first; but integrity professed, and with a 
manifest detestation of bribery, doth the 
other. And avoid not only the fault but the 
suspicion. Whoever is found variable and 
changes manifestly without manifest cause, 
gives suspicion of corruption. Therefore 
always, when thou changest thine opinion 
or course, profess it plainly and declare it, 
together with the reasons that move thee 
to change; and do not think to steal it—A 
servant or a favourite, if he be intimate 
and there is noother apparent cause of esteem, 
is commonly thought but a byway to secret 
corruption. 

As to roughness: it is a needless cause of 
discontent. Severity breeds fear; but rough- 
ness breeds hate. Even reproofs from au- 
thority ought to be grave, and not taunting. 

As to readiness to be swayed by others: 
it is worse than bribery. For bribes come but 
now and then; but if importunity and idle 
regards lead a man, he shall never be with- 
out importuners. As Solomon says, “ ’To 
respect persons is not good; for such a man 
will transgress for a piece of bread.” 

It is most true which was anciently 
spoken, ‘‘ A place showeth the man”; and 
it shows some to the better, and some to the 
worse. “‘ By common consent he was fit for 
empire—had he never become Emperor,” 
says Tacitus of Galba. But of Vespasian he 
says, ‘Alone among the Emperors, Vespasian 
was changed for the better by empire”’; 
though the one was meant of sufficiency, the 
other of manners and affeCction. 

It is a sure sign of a worthy and generous 
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spirit, whom honour amends. For honour 
is, or should be, the place of virtue; and as 
in Nature things move violently to their 
place, and calmly in their place, so virtue 
in ambition is violent, in authority settled 
and calm. All rising to great place is by a 
winding stair; and if there be factions, it 
is good for a man to take a side whilst he 1s 
rising, and to balance himself when he is 
placed. 

Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly 
and tenderly; for, if thou dost not, it is a 
debt which will surely be paid when thou 
art gone. If thou hast colleagues, respect 
them, and rather call them when they look 
not for it than exclude them when they have 
reason to look to be called. Be not, too 
sensitive, or too remembering of thy place, 
in conversation and private answers to 
suitors; but let it rather be said: ‘“‘ When he 
sits in place, he is another man.” 


CDLII]—Socrates maintains that the Good 
Man takes Office not for Money or 
Honour, but to avoid being ruled by a 
Man worse than Himself. 


“WN the execution of his work, and in 
[= giving his orders to another, the 
true artist does not regard his own 
interest, but always that of his subjects; 
and therefore, in order that rulers may be 
willing to rule, they must be paid in one of 
three modes of payment: money, or honour, 
or a penalty for refusing.” 

““What do you mean, Socrates?” said 
Glaucon. “ The first two modes of payment 
are intelligible enough, but what the penal- 
ty is Ido not understand, or how a penalty 
can be a payment.” 

“You mean that you do not understand 
the nature of this payment, which to the 
best men is the great inducement to rule? 
Of course, you know that ambition and 
avarice are held to be, as indeed they are, a 
disgrace? ” 

Viet thier 

“‘ And for this reason,” I said, “ money 
and honour have no attra¢tion for them; 
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good men do not wish to be openly demand- 
ing payment for governing, and so to get the 
name of hirelings, nor by secretly helping 
themselves out of the public revenues to 
get the name of thieves. And, not being ambi- 
tious, they do not care about honour. Where- 
fore necessity must be laid upon them, and 
they must be induced to serve from the 
fear of punishment. And this, as I imagine, 
is the reason why the forwardness to take 
office; instead of waiting to be compelled, 
has been deemed dishonourable. 

“Now, the worst part of the punish- 
ment is that he who refuses to rule is liable 
to be ruled by one who is worse than himself. 
And the fear of this, as I conceive, induces 
the good to take office, not because they 
would, but because they cannot help—not 
under the idea that they are going to have 
any benefit or enjoyment themselves, but as 
a necessity, and because they are not able to 
commit the task of ruling to anyone who is 
better than themselves, or indeed as good. 
For there is reason to think that if a city 
were composed entirely of good men, then to 
avoid office would be as much an object of 
contention as to obtain office is at present; 
then we should have plain proof that the 
true ruler is not meant by nature to regard 
his own interest, but that of his subjects; 
and every one who knew this would choose 
rather to receive a benefit from another than 
to have the trouble of conferring one.” 


CDLIV—Boldness in Civil Business does not 


stand high in the scale of Virtues, nor carry 


one far. 


UESTION was asked of Demosthenes, 
what was the chief part of an orator? 
He answered, Action. What next? 
A@tion. What next again? Action. He 
said it that knew it best; and had by nature 
himself no advantage in what he commended. 
A strange thing, that that part of an orator 
which is but superficial, and rather the virtue 
of a player, should be placed so high above 
those other noble parts of invention, elo- 
cution, and the rest: nay, almost alone, as if 
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it were all in all. But the reason is plain. 
There is in human nature, generally, more 
of the fool than of the wise; and therefore 
those faculties by which the foolish part of 
men’s minds is taken are more potent. 

Wonderfully like is the case of boldness 
in civil business; what  first?—Boldness. 
What second and third?—Boldness. And yet 
boldness is a child of ignorance and baseness, 
far inferior to other parts. But nevertheless 
it fascinates, and binds hand and foot those 
that are either shallow in judgment or 
weak in courage, which are the greatest part; 
yea, and prevails with wise men at weak 
times. Therefore we see, it has done wonders 
in popular States, but with senates and 
princes less; and more even upon the first 
entrance of bold persons into action, than 
soon after; for boldness is an ill keeper of 
promise. 

Surely, as there are mountebanks for the 
natural body, so there are mountebanks for 
the body politic: men that undertake great 
cures, and perhaps have been lucky in two or 
three experiments, but who want the grounds 
of science, and therefore cannot hold out. 
Nay, you shall see a bold fellow many times do. 
Mohammed’s miracle. Mohammed made the 
people believe that he would call a hill to 
him, and from the top of it offer up prayers 
for the observers of his law. The people 
assembled; Mohammed called the hill to come 
to him again and again; and when the hill 
stood still, he was never a whit abashed, but 
said, “‘ If the hill will not come to Mohammed, 
Mohammed will go tothe hill.” So these men, 
when they have promised great matters, and 
failed most shamefully, yet if they have the 
perfection of boldness, they will but slight it 
over and make a turn, and no more ado. 

Certainly to men of great judgment, bold 
persons are a sport to behold. Nay, and to the 
vulgar also boldness has somewhat of the 
ridiculous. For if absurdity be the subject 
of laughter, doubt you not but great bold- 
ness is seldom without some absurdity. 
Especially it is a sport, to see when a bold 
fellow is out of countenance; for that puts 
his face into a most shrunken and wooden 
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posture; as needs it must. For in bashfulness 
the spirits do go and come a little, but with 
bold men upon like occasion they stand still; 
like a stale at chess, where it is no mate, but 
yet the game cannot stir: but this last were 
fitter for a satire, than for a serious observa- 
tion. 

This is well to be weighed, that boldness 
is ever blind; for it sees not dangers and 
inconveniences. Therefore it is ill in counsel, 
good in execution: so that the right use of 
bold persons is, that they never command in 
chiéf, but be seconds and under the direction 
of others. For in counsel it is good to see 
dangers; and in execution not to see them, 
except they be very great. 


CDLV—Lord Halifax expends his Aphoris- 
tic Art to prevent us from trying to 
Defend ourselves against Fault-finders. 


O a man who hath a mind to find 
| a fault, an excuse generally giveth 
farther hold. 

It is a dangerous task to answer objec- 
tions, because they are helped by the malice 
of mankind. 

A bold accusation doth at first draw 
such a general attention, that it gets the 
world on its side. 

Explaining is generally half confessing. 

Innocence hath a very short style. 

When a jealousy of any kind is once 
raised, it is as often provoked as cured by any 
arguments, let them be never so reasonable. 

When laziness letteth things alone, it is 
a disease; but when skill doth it, it is a virtue. 

Malice may help a fool to aggravate, but 
there must be skill to know how to extenuate. 

To lessen an object that at the first sight 
giveth offence, requireth a dexterous hand: 
there must be strength as well as skill to take 
off the weight of the first impression. 

When a man is very unfortunate, it looketh 
like a saucy thing in him to justify himself. 

A man must stoop sometimes to his ill 
star, but he must never lie down to it. 

The vindications men make of themselves 


to posterity would hardly be supported by 
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good sense, if they were not of some advan- 
tage to their own families. te 

The defending an ill thing is more crimi- 
nal than the doing it, because it wanteth the 
excuse of its not being premeditated. 

An advocate for injustice is like a bawd, 
that is worse than her client who committeth 
the sin. 

There is hardly any man so strict as not 
to vary a little from truth when he is to make 
an excuse. 

Not telling all the truth is hiding it, 
and that is comforting or abetting a lie. 

A long vindication is seldom a skilful 
one. Long doth at least imply doubtful in 
such a case. 

A fool should avoid the making an excuse, 
as much as the committing a fault; for a 
fool’s excuse is always a second fault: and 
whenever he will undertake either to hide 
or mend a thing, he proclaimeth and 
spoileth it. 


CDLVI—Fesus refuses to answer an Enemy’s 
Question, but exposes hts ulterior Motive 
and replies to that. 


ND it came to pass on one of the 
Ages as Jesus was teaching the people 

in the temple, and preaching the gos- 
pel, that there came upon him the chief 
priests and the scribes with the elders; and 
they spake, saying unto him, Tell us: By 
what authority doest thou these things? or 
who is he that gave thee this authority? And 
he answered and said unto them, I also will 
ask you a question; and tell me: The baptism 
of John, was it from heaven, or from men? 
And they reasoned with themselves, saying, 
If we shall say, From heaven; he will say, 
Why then did ye not believe him? But if we 
shall say, From men; all the people will stone 
us: for they are persuaded that John was a 
prophet. So they answered that they knew 
not whence it was. 

Then said Jesus unto them, Whereunto 
shall I liken the men of this generation? They 
are like unto children that sit in the market- 
place, and call one to another; who say, We 
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piped unto you, and ye did not dance; we 
wailed, and ye did not weep. For John the 
Baptist came eating no bread nor drinking 
wine; and ye say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of man is come eating and drink- 
ing; and ye say, Behold, a gluttonous man, 
and a winebibber, the friend of publicans 
and sinners! And wisdom is justified by her 
works. 


CDLVII—Warnings against the Illusions of 
Hope. 


OPE is a kind cheat; in the minute of 

our disappointment we are angry, 

but upon the whole matter there is 
no pleasure without it. 

Hope is so much a pleasanter thing than 
truth to the greatest part of the world, 
that it hath all their kindness; truth hath 
only their respect. 

Hope is generally a wrong guide, though 
it is very good company by the way. It 
brusheth through hedge and ditch till it 
cometh to a great leap, and there it is apt 
to fall and break its bones. 

It would be well if hope carried men 
only to the top of the hill, without throwing 
them afterwards down the precipice. 

The hopes of a fool are blind guides; 
those of a man of sense doubt often of their 
way. 
Men should do with their hopes as they 
do with tame fowl—cut their wings, that 
they may not fly over the wall. 

A hoping fool hath such terrible falls, 
that his brains are turned, though not cured 
by them. 

The hopes of a fool are bullets he throws 
into the air, that fall down again and break 
his skull. 

There can be no entire disappointment 
to a wise man, because he maketh his dis- 
appointment a cause of succeeding another 
time. A fool is so unreasonably raised by his 
hopes, that he is half dead by a disappoint- 
ment: his mistaken fancy draweth him so 
high; that when he falleth, he is sure to 
break his bones. 
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CDLVIII—I/na Cycle of Aphorisms, Lord Halt- 
fax mercilessly chastises Fools and Follies, 
and goads us to look Within and About. 


r | NHE follies of grave men have the pre- 
cedence of all others, a ridiculous 
dignity, that gives them a right to be 

laughed at. 

The consequence of a half-wit is a half- 
will; there is not strength enough in the 
thought to carry it to the end. 

A fool is naturally recommended to our 
kindness by setting us off in comparison. 
Men are grateful to fools for giving them the 
pleasure of contemning them. 

Every single folly hath a root, out of 
which more are ready to sprout; and a fool 
hath so unlimited a power of mistaking, that 
a man of sense can never comprehend to 
what degree it may extend. 

There are some fools so low, that to them 
it is an advancement when they are laughed at. 
Their being named putteth them in the list of 
men, which is more than belongeth to them. 

A fool will be rude from the moment he 
is allowed to be familiar; he can make no 
other use of freedom than to be unmannerly. 

Weak men are apt to be cruel, because 
they stick at nothing that may repair the 
ill effet of their mistakes. 

Folly is often more cruel in the conse- 
quence, than malice can be in the intent. 

Many a man is murdered by the well- 
meant mistakes of his unthinking friends. 

A weak friend, if he will be kind, ought 
to go no farther than wishes; if he proffereth 
either to say or to do, it is dangerous. 

A man had as good go to bed with a razor, 
as to be intimate with a foolish friend. 

Mistaken kindness is little less dangerous 
than premeditated malice. 

A man hath not the relief of being 
angry at the blows of a mistaken friend. 

A busy fool is fitter to be shut up than a 
downright madman. 

A man that hath only wit enough not 
to do hurt, committeth a sin if he aimeth 
at doing good. His passive understanding 
must not pretend to be active. It is a sin 
against nature for such a man to be meddling. 
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It is hard to find a blockhead so wise 
as to be upon the defensive; he will be sally- 
ing forth, and then he is sure to be ill used. 

If a dull fool can make a vow and keep it, 
never to speak to his own sense or do his own 
business, he may pass a great while for a 
rational creature. 

A blockhead is as ridiculous when he 
talketh, as a goose is when it flieth. 

The grating of a gridiron is not a worse 
noise, than the jingling of words is to a man 
of sense. 

It is ill manners to silence a fool, and 
cruelty to let him go on. 

Most men make little other use of their 
speech than to give evidence against their 
own understanding. 

A great talker may be a man of sense, 
but a man of sense will not venture to rely 
upon him. 

There is so much danger in talking, 
that a man strictly wise can hardly be called 
a sociable creature. 

The great expense of words is laid out in 
- setting ourselves forth, or deceiving others; 
to convince them requireth but a few. 

Many words are always either suspicious 
or ridiculous. 

A fool hath no dialogue within himself; 
the first thought carrieth him without the 
reply ot a second. 

A fool will admire or like nothing that he 
understands, a man of sense nothing but 
what he understands. 

Wise men gain, and poor men live, by 
the superfluities of fools. 


CDLIX—Old Age adds a new Charm of 


its own to Goodness. 


~GOOD old man is the best antiquity, 
Avr we may with least vanity 

admire; one whom time has been 
thus long working, and like winter fruit 
ripened when others are shaken down. 

He has taken out as many lessons of the 
world, as days, and learned the best thing in 
it, the vanity of it. He looks over his former 
life as a danger well past; and would not 
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hazard himself to begin again. His lust was 
long broken before his body, yet he is glad 
this temptation is broken too, and that he is 
fortified from it by this weakness. 

The next door of death sads him not, but 
he expects it calmly as his turn in nature; 
and fears more his recoiling back to childish- 
ness than dust. 

All men look on him as a common father, 
and on old age, for his sake, as a reverend 
thing. His very presence and face puts vice 
out of countenance and makes it an inde- 
corum ina vicious man. He practises his ex- 
perience on youth without the harshness of 
reproof, and in his counsel is good company. 

He has some old stories still of his own 
seeing to confirm what he says, and makes 
them better in the telling; yet is not trouble- 
some with the same tale again, but remem- 
bers with them how oft he has told them. His 
old sayings and morals seem proper to his 
beard; and the poetry of Cato does well out 
of his mouth, and he speaks it as if he were 
the author. 

You must pardon him if he likes his own 
times better than these, because those things 
are follies to him now that were wisdom then; 
yet he makes us of that opinion too, when we 
see him, and conjecture those times by so 
good a relic. He is a man capable of a 
dearness with the youngest men; yet he is 
not youthful for them, but they older for 
him, and no man credits more his acquain- 
tance. He goes away at last whensoever, 
with all men’s sorrow but his own, and his 
memory is fresh, when it is twice as old. 


CDLX—A Man may never be fully relied 
upon to do even what his Inclination leads 
him to and his Word has pledged him to, 
unless his Inclination and Promise are 
backed by his own Habit and by the 
Custom of the Social Group to which he 
belongs. 


EN’S thoughts are much according 
Me their inclination; their discourse 
and speeches according to their learn- 
ing and infused opinions; but their deeds are 
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according as they have been accustomed. And 
therefore, as Macchiavelli well notes (though 
in an evil-favoured instance), there is no 
trusting to the force of nature, nor to the 
parade of words, except they be reinforced 
by custom. His instance is, that for the 
achieving of a desperate conspiracy a man 
should not rest upon the fierceness of any 
man’s nature or his resolute undertakings, 
but take such a one as hath had his hands 
formerly in blood. But Macchiavelli knew not 
of a friar Clement, nor a Ravaillac; yet his 
rule holdeth still, that nature and an engage- 
ment in words are not so forcible as custom. 
Only, superstition is now so well advanced, 
that men-of-the-first-blood are as firm as 
butchers-by-occupation: and a resolution 
backed by a vow can beas securely relied upon 
as a habit, even in matters of bloodshed. 

In other things, the predominance of 
custom is everywhere visible; insomuch, 
that a man would wonder to hear men 
profess great words, and then do just as they 
have done before: as if they were dead images, 
and engines moved only by the wheels of 
custom. 


We see also what the reign or tyranny: 


of custom is. The Indians—I mean the se¢t of 
their wise men—lay themselves quietly upon 
a stack of wood, and so sacrifice themselves 
by fire. Nay, the wives strive to be burned 
with the corpses of their husbands. The lads 
of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to be 
scourged upon the altar of Diana, without 
so much as flinching. I remember in the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time of 
England, an Irish rebel who had been con- 
demned, put up a petition to the deputy that 
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he might be hanged with a willow twig, and 
not with a halter, because it had been 
the custom with former rebels. There are 
monks in Russia that (for penance) will sit 
a whole night in a vessel of water, till they be 
entangled with hard ice. 

Many examples may be put of the force 
of custom, both upon mind and body. There- 
fore, since custom is the principal master of 
man’s life, let men by all means endeavour 
to obtain good customs. 

Certainly custom is most perfect, when it 
beginneth in young years: this we call 
education, which is, in effect, but an early 
custom. So we see in languages, the tongue 
is more pliant to all expressions and sounds, 
the joints are more supple to all feats of 
activity and motions, in youth than after- 
wards. For it is true, that late learners are not 
so pliable, except it be in some minds that 
have not suffered themselves to fix, but have 
kept themselves open and prepared to receive 
continual amendment, which is exceedingly 
rare. But if the force of custom in an indivi- 
dual be great, the force of custom prevailing 
in a corporate body is far greater. For there, 
example teaches, company comforts, emula- 
tion quickens and glory raises: so that in 
such places the force of custom reaches its 
highest power. Certainly the great multipli- 
cation of virtues at the expense of human 
nature rests upon societies well ordained and 
disciplined. For commonwealths and good 
governments nourish virtue when it is once 
grown, but do not much mend the seeds. But 
the misery of it is, that the most effectual 
means are now applied to ends least to be 
desired. 
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CDLXI—The Scientific Study of the Causes CDLXII—Man can gain his Ends from 


of Character has been sadly neglected. 


F all difficulties which impede the 

progress of thought, and the forma- 
tion of well-grounded opinions on 
life and social arrangements, the greatest is 
now the unspeakable ignorance and inatten- 
tion of mankind in respect to the influences 
which form human character. Whatever 
any portion of the human species now are, 
or seem to be, such, it is supposed, they have 
a natural tendency to be: even when the 
most elementary knowledge of the circum- 
stances in which they have been placed 
clearly points out the causes that made them 
what they are. 

Because a cottier deeply in arrears to his 
landlord is not industrious, there are people 
who think that the Irish are naturally idle. 
Because constitutions can be overthrown 
when the authorities appointed to execute 
them turn their arms against them, there are 
people who think the French incapable of 
free government. Because the Greeks cheated 
the Turks, and the Turks only plundered the 
Greeks, there are persons who think that 
the Turks are naturally more sincere: and 
because women, as is often said, care nothing 
about politics except their personalities, it 
is supposed that the general good is naturally 
less interesting to women than to men. 

History, which is now so much better 
understood than formerly, teaches another 
lesson: if only by showing the extraordinary 
susceptibility of human nature to external 
influences, and the extreme variableness of 
those of its manifestations which are supposed 
to be most universal and uniform. But in 
history, as in travelling, men usually see 
only what they already had in their own 
minds; and few learn much from history, 
who do not bring much with them to its 
study. 
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Nature only by Self-Conquest and by Sub- 
mission to the Inevitable Conditions which 
the Universe imposes. 


NCE read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears; 
Man gets no other light, 
Search hea thousand years. 


Sink in thyself! there ask what ails thee, at 
that shrine! 


What makes thee struggle and rave? 
Why are men ill at ease?— 
’Tis that the lot they have 
Fails their own will to please; 
For man would make no murmuring, were his 


will obey’d. 


And why is it, that still 
Man with his lot thus fights? 
Tis that he makes this will 
The measure of his rights, 
And believes Nature outraged if his will’s 
gainsaid. 


For, from the first faint morn 
Of life, the thirst for bliss 
Deep in man’s heart is born; 
And, sceptic as he is, 
He fails not to judge clear if this be quench’d 
or no. 


Nor is the thirst to blame. 
Man errs not that he deems 
His welfare his true aim; 
He errs because he dreams 
The world does but exist that welfare to 
bestow. 


In vain our pent wills fret, 
And would the world subdue. 
Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do; 
Born into life we are, and life must be our 
mould. 
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Streams will not curb their pride 
The just man not to entomb, 
Nor lightnings go aside 
To give his virtues room ; 
Nor is that wind less rough which blows a 
good man’s barge. 


Riches we wish to get, 
Yet remain spendthrifts still; 
We would have health, and yet 
Still use our bodies il; 
BafHlers of our own prayers, from youth to 
life’s last scenes. 


We would have inward peace, 
Yet will not look within; 
We would have misery cease, 
Yet will not cease from sin; 
We want all pleasant ends, but will use no 
harsh means; 


We do not what we ought, 
What we ought not, we do, 
And lean upon the thought 
That chance will bring us through; 
But our own a¢ts, for good or ill, are mightier 
powers. 


CDLXIII—Man 1s composed of Appetites, of 
Anger, and of Moral Wisdom; and the Art 
of Life is to secure the Supremacy of 
Wisdom. 


AS not some one saying that in- 
\ ‘ justice was a gain to the perfectly 
unjust who was reputed to be just? 
Now then, having determined the power and 
quality of justice and injustice, let us have a 
little conversation with him. Let us make an 
image of the soul, that he may have his own 
words presented before his eyes—an ideal 
image of the soul, like the composite creations 
of ancient mythology, such as the Chimera, 
or Scylla, or Cerberus; and there are many 
others in which two or more different natures 
are said to grow into one. 
Then do you now model the form of a 
multitudinous, many-headed monster, having 
a ring of heads of all manner of beasts, tame 
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and wild, which he is able to generate and 
metamorphose at will. Suppose now that you 
make a second form as of a lion, and a third 
of a man, the second smaller than the first, 
and the third smaller than the second. And 
now join them, and let the three grow into 
one. 
Next fashion the outside of them into a 
single image, as of a man; so that he who is 
not able to look within, and sees only the 
outer hull, may believe the beast to be a 
single human creature. 

And now, to him who maintains that it 
is profitable for the human creature to be 
unjust, and unprofitable to be just, let us 
reply that, if he be right, it is profitable for 
this creature to feast the multitudinous 
monster and strengthen the lion and the lion- 
like qualities, but to starve and weaken the 
man, who is consequently liable to be 
dragged about at the mercy of either of the 
other two; and he is not to attempt to 
familiarize or harmonize them with one 
another—he ought rather to suffer them to 
fight and bite and devour one another. 

The supporter of justice makes answer 
that he should ever so speak and a€t as to give 
the man within him in some way or other 
the most complete mastery over the entire 
human creature. He should watch over the 
many-headed monster like a good husband- 
man, fostering and cultivating the gentle 
qualities, and preventing the wild ones from 
growing; he should be making the lion-heart 
his ally, and in common care of them all 
should be uniting the several parts with one 
another and with himself. 

And so from every point of view, whether 
of pleasure, honour, or advantage, the ap- 
prover of justice is right and speaks the truth, 
and the disapprover is wrong and false and 
ignorant. 

Come, now, and let us gently reason with 
the unjust, who is not intentionally in error. 
““ Sweet Sir,” we will say to him, “ what 
think you of things esteemed noble and 
ignoble? Is not the noble that which sub- 
jects the beast to the man, or rather to the 
god in man; and the ignoble that which 
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subjects the man to the beast?’ He can 
hardly avoid saying “‘ Yes ”’—can he, now? 

But, if he agree so far, we may ask him 
to answer another question: ‘‘’Then how 
would a man profit if he received gold and 
silver on the condition that he was to enslave 
the noblest part of him to the worst? Who 
can imagine that a man who sold his son or 
daughter into slavery for money, especially 
if he sold them into the hands of fierce and 
evil men, would be the gainer, however large 
might be the sum which he received? And 
will anyone say that he is not a miserable 
caitiff who remorselessly sells his own divine 
being to that which is most godless and 
detestable? Eriphyle took the necklace as 
the price of her husband’s life, but he is 
taking a bribe in order to compass a worse 
ruin: 

Has not the intemperate been censured 
of old, because in him the huge multiform 
monster is allowed to be too much at large? 

And men are blamed for pride and bad 
temper when the lion and serpent element 
in them disproportionately grows and gains 
strength? 

And luxury and softness are blamed, 
because they relax and weaken this same 
creature, and make a coward of him? 

And is not a man reproached for flattery 
and meanness who subordinates the spirited 
animal to the unruly monster, and, for the 
sake of money, of which he can never have 
enough, habituates him in the days of his 
youth to be trampled in the mire, and from 
being a lion to become a monkey? 

And why are mean employments and 
manual arts a reproach? Only because they 
imply a natural weakness of the higher prin- 
ciple; the individual is unable to control the 
creatures within him, but has to court them, 
and his great study is how to flatter them. 

And therefore, being desirous of placing 
him under a rule like that of the best, we 
say that he ought to be the servant of the 
best, in whom the Divine rules; not, as 
Thrasymachus supposed, to the injury of 
the servant, but because every one had better 
be ruled by divine wisdom dwelling within 
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him; or, if this be not possible, then by an 
external authority, in order that we may be 
all, as far as possible, under the same govern- 
ment, friends and equals. 

And this is clearly seen to be the inten- 
tion of the law, which is the ally of the whole 
city; and is seen also in the authority which 
we exercise over children, and the refusal to 
let them be free until we have established 
in them a principle analogous to the con- 
stitution of a State, and by cultivation of this 
higher element have set up in their hearts 
a guardian and ruler like our own; and when 
this is done they may go their ways. 


CDLXIV—Mietzsche compares the three 
Stages in the Progress of Man’s Ethical 
Disposition to the respective Characters of 


the Camel, the Lion, and the Child. 
y | ‘HREE metamorphoses of the spirit I 


declare unto you: how the spirit 
becometh a camel, the camel a lion, 
and the lion at last a child. 

There are many things heavy for the 
spirit, the strong spirit which is able to bear 
the load, and in which reverence dwelleth: 
its strength longeth for the heavy and 
heaviest, 

What is heavy? asketh the spirit which is 
able to bear the load, and, kneeling down 
like a camel, wisheth to be well-laden. 

What is the heaviest, ye heroes? asketh 
the spirit which is able to bear the load, that 
I may take it on me and rejoice in my 
strength. 

Is it not: to humiliate oneself in order 
to give pain to one’s haughtiness? to show 
forth one’s folly in order to mock at one’s 
wisdom? 

Or is it: to part from our cause when it is 
celebrating its victory? to ascend high 
mountains in order to tempt the tempter? 

Or is it: to live on the acorns and grass 
of knowledge and to starve one’s soul for the 
sake of the truth? 

Or is it: to be ill and send away the 
consolers and make friends of deaf people 
who never hear thy wishes? 
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Or is it: to step into dirty water, if it be 
the water of truth, and not drive away the 
cold frogs and hot toads? 

Or is it: to love those who despise us, and 
to shake hands with the ghost when it is 
going to terrify us? 

All these heaviest things are taken upon 
itself by the spirit that is able to bear the 
load. Like the camel, which, when it is 
laden, hasteth to the desert, the spirit 
hasteth to its own desert. 

In the loneliest desert, however, cometh 
the second metamorphosis: there the spirit 
becometh a lion. Freedom it will take as 
its prey, and be lord in its own desert. 

There it seeketh its last lord: to him and 
its last God it seeketh to be a foe; with the 
great dragon it seeketh to contend for 
victory. 

What is the great dragon which the 
spirit is no longer willing to call lord and 
God? “‘Thou shalt” is the name of the 
great dragon. But the lion’s spirit saith, “I 
will.” 

“Thou shalt ” besets his way, glittering 
with gold, a pangolin; on each side there 
shineth golden, ‘ Thou shalt.” 

Values a thousand years old are shining 
on these scales, and thus saith the most 
powerful of all dragons: The value of all 
things—is shining on me. 

All value hath been created; and all 
value created—that is I. Verily, there 
shall be no more “I will.” Thus saith the 
dragon. 

My brethren, wherefore is the lion in the 
spirit necessary? Wherefore doth the beast 
of burden that renounceth and is reverent 
not suffice? 

To create new values—that even the lion 
is not able to do: but to create for itself 
fr¢edom for new creating—for that the 
lion’s power is enough. 

To create for oneself freedom and a holy 
Nay even towards duty: therefore, my 
brethren, the lion is required. 

To take for oneself the right to new 
values—that is the most terrible taking for a 
oo able to bear the load and reverent. 
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Indeed, for it a booty it is, and the work of a 
beast of prey. 

As its holiest it once loved ‘“‘ Thou 
shalt’: now it must find illusion and arbi- 
trariness even in the holiest, in order to wrest 
for itself freedom from its love: the lion is 
required for that striving. 

But tell me, my brethren, what can the 
child do which not even the lion could? 
Why must the preying lion become a child 
also? 

The child is innocence and oblivion, a 
new starting, a play, a wheel rolling by itself, 
a prime motor, a holy asserting. 

Ay, for the play of creating, my breth- 
ren, a holy asserting is wanted: it is its 
own will that the spirit now willeth, it is 
his own world that the recluse winneth for 
himself. 

Three metamorphoses of the spirit I 
declare unto you: how the spirit becometh a 
camel, the. camel a lion, and the lion “at 
last a child. : 

Thus spake Zarathustra, when he stayed 
in the town which is called: The Cow of 
Many Colours. 


CDLXV—How can we keep alive the Goodness 


that 1s 1n us 2 


HOT, dusty crowd has gathered in 
Ae railway station, and is elbowing 

its way through the door while the 
porter punches the tickets. 

But a little child joins the throng and is 
drawn into the vortex. 

A way is opened for him. 

Men and women whose faces showed a 
moment ago no trace of aught but the 
sharpening, narrowing struggle for existence, 
begin at last to smile. 

One strokes the little fellow’s head, 
another playfully pulls his ear, a third shows 
him where to present his ticket; 

Even the busy doorkeeper finds time 
for a friendly wink. 

The travellers interchange glances, and 
are almost ashamed that their naked moral 
selves have been exposed to view. 
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But it is too late; the magic deed has 
been done. 

For an instant the boy has crystallized 
those repellent atoms of sand into a beautiful 
unity, 

And the little wizard has passed on, un- 
conscious of his work. 


Ah me, what goodness lies buried in 
every human soul, waiting for the enchan- 
ter’s wand! 

We were each of us wizards once. 

We were born such, and for a few brief 
years we went about turning hearts of stone 
into hearts of flesh. 

How did we lose the happy art? 

How did we sink so low as to need its 
ministrations for ourselves? 

Can we not regain the subtle power? 


CDLXVI—He only is a Keeper of the Moral 
Law whose Observance is in the Spirit, 
not in the Letter only. 


OW I would not have you ignorant, 
N that as many as live without the writ- 

ten law shall be judged without the 
written law: and as many as live under the 
law shall be judged by the law; for not they 
who have heard the law are righteous in the 
sight of God, but they who do the things of 
the law. When therefore Gentiles without 
the written law do by nature the things of 
the law, they are the law unto themselves; in 
that they shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience bearing witness 
therewith, and their thoughts accusing or 
else excusing them. For that which may be 
known of God is manifest in them; God him- 
self making it known unto them. For the 
invisible things of him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being perceived 
through the things that are made, even his 
everlasting power and divinity. 

But if thou that hast the written law 
restest upon the law, and boastest that thou 
knowest the will of God, and approvest the 
things that are excellent, being instructed 
out of the law, and art confident that thou 
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thyself art a guide of the blind, a light for 
them that are in darkness, an instructor of 
the foolish, a teacher of babes, having in thy 
law the full form and knowledge of the truth; 
thou art without excuse, O man, whosoever 
thou art that judgest another. For if they 
that have not the written law yet keep the 
requirements of the law, shall not their obe- 
dience be reckoned for observance of the law? 
Shall not therefore they that do by nature 
the things of the law condemn thee, who with 
the letter of the law art nevertheless a trans- 
gressor thereof? For he is not a keeper of the 
law, who is one outwardly; neither is the 
observance of the law that which is outward 
in the flesh: but he is a keeper of the law who 
is one inwardly; and whose observance is 
that of the heart, in the spirit, not in the 
letter; whose praise is not of men, but of God. 


CDLXVII—If, when we are quite off our 
Guard, we still do Right, we may be 
assured of considerable Depth of Genuine 
Goodness. 


WA ENO thought that everybody might 


assure himself of progress in virtue, 

if, in his dreams, he saw himself 
pleased with nothing disgraceful, and neither 
doing nor wishing to do anything dreadtul or 
unjust, but, as in the clear depths of a calm 
and tranquil sea, his fancy and passions were 
plainly shown to be under the control of 
reason. 

As, then, beasts of burden that have been 
well-trained do not, even if their driver let 
go the reins, attempt to turn aside and leave 
the proper road, but go forward orderly as 
usual, pursuing their way without stumbling, 
so those whose unreason has become obe- 
dient and mild and tempered by reason, will 
not easily wish, either in dreams or in ill- 
nesses, to deal insolently or lawlessly through 
their desires, but will keep to their usual 
habits, which acquire their power and force 
by attention. 

For if the body can by training make 
itself and its members so subject to control, 
that the eyes in sorrow can refrain from 
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tears, and the heart from palpitating in 
fear, and the passions can be calm, is it 
not far more likely that the training of the 
passions and emotions of the soul will allay, 
tame down, and mould their propensities, 
even in dreams? 

A story is told about the philosopher 
Stilpo, that he thought he saw in a dream 
Poseidon angry with him because he had not 
sacrificed an ox to him, as was usual among 
the Megarians: and that he, not a bit frigh- 
tened, said, “‘ What are you talking about, 
Poseidon? Do you come here as a peevish 
boy, because I have not with borrowed 
money filled the town with the smell of 
sacrifice, and have only sacrificed to you out 
of what I had at home on a modest scale? ” 
Then he thought that Poseidon smiled at 
him, and held out his right hand, and said 
that for his sake he would give the Megarians 
a large shoal of anchovies. 


Those, then, that have such pleasant, 


clear, and painless dreams, and no fright- 
ful, or harsh, or malignant, or untoward 
apparition, may be said to have reflections of 
their progress in virtue; whereas agitation 
and panics and ignoble flights, and boyish 
delights, and lamentations in the case of 
sad and strange dreams, are like the waves 
that break on the coast, the soul not having 
yet got its proper composure, but being still 
in course of being moulded by opinions and 
laws, from which it escapes in dreams as far 
as possible, so that it is once again set free 
and open to the passions. 


CDLXVIII—Out of a Man’s Heart proceed 
the things that defile him. 


[ele were there gathered together un- 


to Jesus the Pharisees, and certain of the 

scribes, who had come from Jerusalem, 
and had seen that some of his disciples ate 
their bread with defiled, that is, unbaptized, 
hands. ‘They said therefore unto Jesus, Why 
walk not thy disciples according to the tradi- 
tion of the elders, but eat their bread with 
defiled hands? And Jesus called to him the 
multitude, and said unto them: 
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Hear, and understand. Not that which 
entereth into the mouth defileth the man; 
but that which proceedeth out of the man, 
this defileth the man. For from within, out of 
the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts: 
these are the things that defile the man. And 
I say unto you, that every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof. 
For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be condemned. The 
good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good; and 
the evil man out of the evil treasure bringeth 
forth that which is evil: for out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 


CDLXIX—If we do Right because we love to 
and not from Fear or Compulsion of Public 
Opinion, we shall take Delight therein. 


OW we know that the law is spiritual: 
| \ | but I am carnal, yea, sold under sin. 
For that which I do, I know not: for 
not what I would, that do I practise; but 
what I hate, that I do. But if what I would 
not, that I do, I thereby consent unto the 
law that it is good. So now it 1s no more I that 
do it, but sin which dwelleth in me. For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth 
no good thing: for to will is present with 
me, but to do that which is good is not. For 
the good which I would, I do not: but the 
evil which I would not, that I pra€tise. But 
if what I would not, that I do, it is no more 
I that do it, but sin which dwelleth in me. 

I find then the law, that, to me who 
would do good, evil is present. For I delight 
in the law of God after the inward man: but 
I see a different law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law of sin which is 
in my members. So then I myself, with the 
mind, serve the law of God; but with the 
flesh, the law of sin. O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me out of the body 
of this death? 

But thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord! For there is no condem- 
nation to them that are in Christ Jesus. For 
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the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
hath made me free from the law of sin and of 
death. For what the law could not do, in that 
it was weak through the flesh, God, sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, con- 
demned sin in the flesh: that the law might 
be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. For they that are after 
the flesh, do mind the things of the flesh; but 
they that are after the Spirit, the things of the 
Spirit. For the mind of the flesh is death; but 
the mind of the Spirit is life and peace. And 
ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you. 


CDLXX—When a Man thinks he has done 
Wrong, his Spirit sides with his Moral 
Judgment, and he willingly endures Suf- 
fering for the Wrong he has committed. 


ee HERE is a story which I remember 
| to have heard, and in which I put 
faith. The story is, that Leontius, 
the son of Aglaion, coming up one day from 
the Pirzeus, under the north wall on the 
outside, observed some dead bodies lying on 
the ground at the place of execution. He felt 
a desire to see them, and also a dread and 
abhorrence of them; for a time he struggled 
and covered his eyes, but at length the desire 
got the better of him, and, forcing them 
open, he ran up to the dead bodies, saying, 
‘Look, ye wretches, take your fill of the fair 
sight. 7 

“‘T have heard the story myself,” said 
Glaucon. 

“The moral of the tale is that anger at 
times goes to war with desire, as though they 
were two distin¢t things.” 

“‘ Ves; that is the meaning,” he said. 

“‘ And are there not many other cases in 
which we observe that when a man’s desires 
violently prevail over his reason, he reviles 
himself, and is angry at the violence within 
“him, and that in this struggle, which is like 
the struggle of fa€tions in a State, his spirit 
is on the side of his reason; but for the 
passionate or spirited element to take part 
with the desires when reason decides that she 
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should not be opposed, is a sort of thing 
which I believe that you never observed 
occurring in yourself, nor, as I should 
imagine, in anyone else? ” 

“ Certainly not.” 

*“* Suppose that a man thinks he has done 
a wrong to another, the nobler he is, the less 
able is he to feel indignant at any suffering, 
such as hunger, or cold, or any other pain 
which the injured person may inflict upon 
him. These he deems to be just, and, as I 
say, his anger refuses to be excited by them.” 

“True,” he said. 

“But when he thinks that he is the 
sufferer of the wrong, then he boils and 
chafes, and is on the side of what he believes 
to be justice; and because he suffers hunger 
or cold or other pain, he is only the more 
determined to persevere and conquer. His 
noble spirit will not be quelled until he 
either slays or is slain; or until he hears the 
voice of the shepherd, that is, reason, 
bidding his dog bark no more.” 


CDLXXI—The final Criterion of Character 


1s the Amount of Effort one can make. 


E measure ourselves by many stan- 
dards: our strength and our in- 
telligence, our wealth and even our 


good luck, are things which warm our heart 
and make us feel ourselves a match for life. 
But deeper than all such things, and able 
to suffice unto itself without them, is the 
sense of the amount of effort which we can 
put forth. Those things are, after all, but 
effects, products, and reflections within of 
the outer world. But the effort seems to 
belong to an altogether different realm, as 
if it were the substantive thing which we are, 
and those were but externals which we carry. 
If the “‘ searching of our heart and reins ” 
be the purpose of this human drama, then 
what is sought seems to be what effort we 
can make. He who can make none is but a 
shadow; he who can make much is a hero. 
The huge world that girdles us about 
puts all sorts of questions to us, and tests us 
in all sorts of ways. Some of the tests we 
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meet by a¢ctions that are easy, and some of the 
questions we answer in articulately for- 
mulated words. But the deepest question 
that is ever asked admits of no reply but the 
dumb turning of the will and tightening of 
our heart-strings when we say, “ Yes, I will 
even have it so!” 

When a dreadful object is presented, or 
when life as a whole turns up its dark abysses 
to our view, then the worthless ones among 
us lose their hold on the situation altogether, 
and either escape from its difficulties by 
averting their attention, or, if they cannot 
do that, collapse into yielding masses of 
plaintiveness and fear. The effort required 
for facing and consenting to such objects 
is beyond their power to make. 

But the heroic mind does differently. To 
it, too, the objedts are sinister and dreadful, 
unwelcome, incompatible with wished-for 
things. But it can face them if necessary, 
without for all that losing its hold upon the 
rest of life. The world thus finds in the heroic 
man its worthy match and mate; and the 
effort which he is able to put forth to hold 
himself erect and keep his heart unshaken is 
the direét measure of his worth and fun¢tion 
in the game of human life. He can stand 
this Universe. He can meet it and keep up 
his faith in it in presence of those same 
features which lay his weaker brethren low. 
He can still find a zest in it, not by “ ostrich- 
like forgetfulness,’ but by pure inward 
willingness to face the world with those 
deterrent objects there. 

Hereby he becomes one of the masters 
and lords of life. He must be counted with 
henceforth; he forms a part of human 
destiny. Neither in the theoretic nor in the 
practical sphere do we care for, or go for 
help to, those who have no head for risks, 
or sense for living on the perilous edge. 

Our religious life lies more, our practical 
life lies less, than it used to, on the perilous 
edge. But just as our courage is so often a 
reflex of another’s courage, so our faith is 
apt to be, as Max Miller somewhere says, 
a faith in someone else’s faith. We draw new 
life from the heroic example. The prophet 
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has drunk more deeply than anyone of the 
cup of bitterness, but his countenance is sO 
unshaken and he speaks such mighty words of 
cheer that his will becomes our will, and our 
life is kindled at his own. 

Thus not only our morality but our 
religion, so far as the latter is deliberate, 
depends on the effort which we can make. 


CDLXXII—Strength of Will consists in the 
Power to force Unpleasant Facts into the 
Centre of one’s Attention, and Face them 
steadily. 


HE essential achievement of the will 

is to attend to a difficult object and 

A hold it fast before the mind. The so- 
doing is the frat. 

Effort of attention is thus the essential 
phenomenon of will. Every one must know 
by his own experience that this is so, for 
every one must have felt some fiery passion’s 
grasp. What constitutes the difficulty, for a 
man labouring under an unwise passion, of 
acting as if the passion were unwise? Cer- 
tainly there is no physical difficulty. It is as 
easy physically to avoid a fight as to begin one, 
to pocket one’s money as to squander it on 
one’s cupidities. The difficulty is mental; 
it is that of getting the idea of the wise action 
to stay before our mind at all. 

When any strong emotional state what- 
ever is upon us, the tendency is for no 
images but such as are congruous with it to 
come up. If others by chance offer them- 
selves, they are instantly smothered and 
crowded out. If we be joyous, we cannot keep 
thinking of those uncertainties and risks of 
failure which abound upon our path; if 
lugubrious, we cannot think of new triumphs, 
travels, loves, and joys; nor, if vengeful, 
of our oppressor’s community of nature with 
ourselves. The cooling advice which we get 
from others when the fever-fit is on us is, 
the most jarring and exasperating thing in 
life. Reply we cannot, so we get angry; for, 
by a sort of self-preserving instinét which 
our passion has, it feels that these chill ob- 
jects, if they once but gain a lodgment, will 
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work and work until they have frozen the 
very vital spark from out of all our mood and 
brought our airy castles in ruin to the ground. 
__ Such is the inevitable effeét of reasonable 
ideas over others—if they can once get a 
quiet hearing; and passion’s cue accord- 
ingly is, always and everywhere, to prevent 
their still small voice from being heard at all. 
“Let me not think-of that! Don’t speak to 
me of that! ”’—this is the sudden cry of all 
those who in a passion perceive some sobering 
considerations about to check them in mid- 
career. There is something so icy in this cold- 
water bath, something which seems so hostile 
to the movement of our life, so purely 
negative, in Reason, when she lays her corpse- 
like finger on our heart and says, “ Halt! 
give up! leave off! go back! sit down! ” that it 
is no wonder that to most men the steadying 
influence seems, for the time being, a very 
minister of death. 

The strong-willed man, however, is the 
man who hears the still small voice un- 
flinchingly, and who, when the death-bring- 
ing consideration comes, looks at its face, 
consents to its presence, clings to it, affirms 
it, and holds it fast, in spite of the host of 
exciting mental images which rise in revolt 
against it and would expel it from the mind. 


CDLXXII—The Free Development of our 
Senses all round 1s inadequate as an Ideal 


of Manhood. 
Ps her ideal of the average sensual 


man France has deduced her famous 

gospel of the Rights of Man, which she 
preaches with such an infinite crowing and 
self-admiration. France takes “the wishes 
of the flesh and of the current thoughts ” 
for a man’s rights; and human happiness, 
and the perfection of society, she places in 
everybody’s being enabled to gratify these 
wishes, to get these rights as equally as pos- 
sible and as much as possible. In Italy, as in 
ancient Greece, the satisfying development 
of this ideal of the average sensual man is 
broken by the imperious ideal of art and 
science disparaging it; in the Germanic 
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nations, by the ideal of morality disparaging 
it. Still, whenever, as often happens, the 
pursuers of these higher ideals are a little 
weary of them, or unsuccessful with them, 
they turn with a sort of envy and admira- 
tion to the ideal set up by France—so posi- 
tive, intelligible, and, up to a certain point, 
satisfying. They are inclined to try it 
instead of their own, although they can never 
bring themselves to try it thoroughly, and 
therefore well. But this explains the attrac- 
tion France exercises upon the world. All 
of us feel, at some time or other in our lives, 
a hankering after the French ideal, a dis- 
position to try it. More particularly is this 
true of the Latin nations; and, therefore, 
everywhere, among these nations, you see 
the old indigenous type of city disappearing, 
and the type of modern Paris, the city of 
homme sensuel moyen, replacing it. La 
Bobéme, the ideal, free, pleasurable life of 
Paris, is a kind of Paradise of Ishmaels. And 
all this assent from every quarter, and the 
clearness and apparent reasonableness of 
their ideal besides, fill the French with a 
kind of ecstatic faith in it, a zeal almost 
fanatical for propagating what they call 
French civilization everywhere, for estab- 
lishing its predominance and their own pre- 
dominance along with it, as of the people 
entrusted with an oracle so showy and 
taking. 

Oh that Ishmael might live before thee! 
Since everybody has something which con- 
spires with this Ishmael, his success, again and . 
again, seems to be certain. And again and 
again he seems drawing near to a world-wide 
success, nay, to have succeeded; but always, 
at this point, disaster overtakes him, he 
signally breaks down. At this crowning 
moment, when all seems triumphant with 
him, comes what the Bible calls a crisis or 
judgment. Now 1s the judgment of thts world! 
now shall the prince of this world be cast out! 
Cast out he is, and always must be, because 
his ideal, which is also that of France in 
general, however she may have noble spirits 
who contend against it and seek a better, is 
after all a false one. Plausible and attra¢tive 
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as it may be, the constitution of things 
turns out somehow or other to be against it. 
And why? Because the free development of 
our senses all round, of our apparent self, 
has to undergo a profound modification from 
the law of our higher, real self, the law of 
righteousness; because he whose ideal is the 
free development of the senses all round, 
serves the senses, is a servant. But the servant 
abideth not in the house for ever; the son 
abideth for ever. 


CDLXXIV—Our Bodies are not our own to 
do wtth as we please, but are to be used as 
Instruments of Righteousness. 


BESEECH you, as sojourners and 
| bie to abstain from fleshly lusts, 

which war against the soul. For the body 
is not for sin, but for the Lord; and the Lord 
for the body. Or know ye not that your body 
is a temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? And the temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are. Let not sin 
therefore reign in your mortal body, that 
ye should obey the lusts thereof: neither 
present your bodies unto sin as instruments 
of unrighteousness; but present yourselves 
unto God, and your members as instruments 
of righteousness unto him. 

For know ye not, that to whom ye pre- 
sent yourselves as servants unto obedience, 
his servants ye are whom ye obey; whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness? For if ye be servants of 
sin, ye are without righteousness; but if 
ye become servants of God, ye have 
your fruit unto holiness, and the end life 
eternal. 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service. For ye are 
not your own; but ye were bought with a 
price: therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are God’s. Arm 
yourselves with this mind, and ye shall no 
longer live to the lusts of men, but to the will 
and glory of God. 
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CDLXXV—Some Practical Rules for Attain- 


ing Victory over one’s Nature. 


ATURE is often hidden, sometimes 

overcome, seldom extinguished. 

Force makes nature more violent 
in the return; doétrine and discourse make 
nature less importunate: but only custom 
alters and subdues nature. 

He that seeketh victory over his nature, 
let him not set himself too great nor too 
small tasks; for the first will make him 
dejected by often failing; and the second will 
make him a small proceeder, though by often 
prevailing. And at the first, let him practise 
with helps, as swimmers do with bladders or 
rushes: but after a time, let him pra¢tise with 
disadvantages, as dancers do with thick 
shoes; for it breeds great perfection if the 
practice be harder than the use. 

Where nature is mighty, and therefore 
the victory hard, the degrees had need be: 
first, to stay and arrest nature in time, like 
to him that would say over the four and 
twenty letters when he was angry; then, to 
go less in quantity; as if, in forbearing wine, 
one should come from drinking healths to a 
draught at a meal; and lastly, to discontinue 
altogether. But if a man have the fortitude 
and resolution to enfranchise himself at once, 
that is the best. 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend 
nature as a wand to a contrary extreme, 
whereby to set it right; but only if the 
contrary extreme is no vice. 

Let not a man force a habit upon himself 
with perpetual continuance, but with some 
intermission; for both the pause reinforceth 
the new onset and, if a man that is not 
perfect be ever in praétice, he will as well 
practise his errors as his abilities, and induce 
one habit of both; and there is no means to 
help this but by seasonable intermissions. 

But let not a man trust his victory over his 
nature too far; for nature will lie buried a 
great time, and yet revive upon occasion or 
temptation. Like as it was with /Esop’s 
damsel, who had turned from a cat to a 
woman; she sat very demurely at the board’s 
end, till a mouse ran before her. Therefore 
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let a man either avoid the occasion altogether, 
or put himself often to it, that he may be 
little moved by it. 

A man’s nature is best perceived in 
privateness, for then there is no affectation; in 
passion, for that putteth a man out of his 
precepts; and in a new case or experiment, 
for there custom leaveth him. 

They are happy men, whose natures sort 
with their vocations; otherwise they ma 
say, “* My soul hath been long a sojourner,”’ 
when they are occupied with those things 
they do not like. 

In studies, whatsoever a man imposeth 
upon himself, let him set hours for it; but 
whatsoever is agreeable to his nature, let him 
take no care for any set times; for his 
thoughts will fly to it of themselves, so that 
the spaces of other business or studies will 
suffice. 

A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds: therefore let him seasonably water the 
one, and destroy the other. 


CDLXXVI—A Man cannot be certain that 
he 1s Virtuous except, knowing the Allure- 
ments of Vice, he has abstained. 


OOD and evil we know in the field 
( 5 this world grow up together al- 

most inseparably; and the knowledge 
of good is so involved and interwoven with 
the knowledge of evil, and in so many 
cunning resemblances hardly to be discerned, 
that those confused seeds which were im- 
posed upon Psyche as an incessant labour to 
cull out and sort asunder, were not more 
intermixed. It was from out the rind of one 
apple tasted that the knowledge of good and 
evil, as two twins cleaving together, leaped 
forth into the world; and perhaps this 1s 
the doom which Adam fell into, of knowing 
good and evil; that is to say, of knowing good 
by evil. 

As therefore the state of man now is: 
what wisdom can there be to choose, what 
continence to forbear, without the knowledge 
of evil? He that can apprehend and consider 
vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures, 
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and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, he is the 
true warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed, that never sallies out and 
seeks her adversary, but slinks out of the 
race where that immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly 
we bring not innocence into the world, we 
bring impurity much rather: that which 
purifies us is trial, and trial is by what 
is contrary. That virtue therefore which is 
but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, 
and knows not the utmost that vice promises 
to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank 
virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but an 
excremental whiteness. 


CDLXXVII—St Fohn and St Paul call those 
who do Right of their own free Will, Sons 
of God, and depict their Zest, their inward 
Ability and their Strength of Patience. 


EHOLD, what manner of love the 
Bree hath bestowed upon us, that 

we should be called sons of God! and 
such we are. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God. For ye 
received not the spirit of bondage again unto 
fear; but ye received the spirit of adoption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit 
himself beareth witness with our spirit, that 
we are children of God: and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, that 
we may be also glorified with him. 

For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed to us- 
ward. For the earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons 
of God. For the creation was held in sub- 
jection in hope that the creation itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether until now. And not only so, but our- 
selves also, which have the firstfruits of the 
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Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body. For by hope 
were we saved: but hope that is seen is not 
hope: for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hopefor? But if we hope for that which we see 
not, then do we with patience wait for it. 

And in like manner the Spirit also helpeth 
our infirmity: for we know not how to pray 
as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered; and he that searcheth 
the hearts knoweth what is the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh intercession for us 
according to the will of God. 

And we know that to them that love God 
all things work together for good, even to 
them that are called according to his purpose. 
For whom he foreknew, he also foreordained 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that 
he might be the firstborn among many 
brethren: and whom he foreordained, them 
he also called: and whom he called, them he 
also justified: and whom he justified, them 
he also glorified. 

What then shall we say to these things? 
If God is for us, who can be against us? Who 
shall separate us from the love of God? Shall 
tribulation or anguish, or persecution or 
famine, or nakedness or peril or sword? Nay! 
in all these things we are more than conquer- 
ors through him that loveth us. For I am 
persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor 
angels nor principalities nor powers, nor 
things present nor things to come, nor 
height nor depth, nor any other creation, 
shall. “bevable.to- separate, us) from, ithe 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 


CDLXXVIII—Steadiness of Character in- 
duces many noble and beneficent Virtues 
to follow in 1ts Train. 


STAID man is a man. He is one that 
A™ taken order with himself, and set 
a rule to those !awlessnesses within 
him. His life is distinét and in method; and 


his a€tions, as it were, are cast up before. He 
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is not loosed into the world’s vanities, but 
gathered up and contra¢ted in his station. 

He is not scattered into many pieces of | 
business, but that one course he takes, he goes 
through with. He is a man firm and standing 
in his purposes, nor heaved off with each 
wind and passion. He squares his expense to 
his coffers, and makes the total first and then 
the items. He thinks what he does, and does 
what he says, and foresees what he may do 
before he purposes. 

His. “if I can” is more than anothers 
assurance; and his doubtful tale is before 
some men’s protestations. He is confident 
of nothing in futurity, yet his conjectures are 
oft true prophecies. 

He makes a pause still betwixt his ear and 


' belief, and is not too hasty to say after others; 


his tongue is strung up like a clock till the 
time, and then strikes, and says much when 
he talks little. 

He can see the truth betwixt two wrang- 
lers, and sees them agree even—in (that 
which they fall out upon. 

He speaks no rebellion in a bravery, nor 
talks big from the spirit of sack. 

The staid man is cool and temperate in 
his passions, not easily betrayed by his anger. 
He vies not oath with oath, nor heat with 
heat, but replies calmly to an angry man, and 
is too hard for him too. He can come fairly 
off from captains’ companies, and neither 
drink nor quarrel. 

Him no ill hunting finds discontented 
at home, and makes him swear at his dogs 
and family. He is not hasty to pursue the new 
fashion, nor yet affectedly true to his old 
round breeches. But he is gravely handsome 
and to his place, which suits him better than 
his tailor. 

The staid man is a¢tive in the world with- 
out disquiet and careful without misery; yet 
neither engulfed in his pleasures, nor a seeker 
of business, but has his hours for both. He is 
a man that seldom laughs violently, but his 
mirth is a cheerful look. He is of a composed 
and settled countenance, not set, nor much 
alterable with sadness or joy. 


He affects nothing so wholly, that he 
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must be a miserable man when he loses it, 
but forethinks what will come hereafter and 
spares fortune his thanks and curses. 

He is one that loves his credit, not his 
Yeputation, yet can save both without a 
duel; his entertainments to greater men are 
respectful, not complimentary, and to his 
friends plain, not rude. 

He is a good husband, father, master, 
without doting, pampering or familiarity. 
He is a man well poised in all humours; in 
him nature has shown most geometry, and he 
has not spoiled the work. He is a man of more 
wisdom than wittiness, more brain than fancy. 


CDLXXIX—Trust thy Higher Self. 


F we cannot at once rise to the san¢tities 
| of obedience and faith, let us at least 

resist our temptations. This is to be done 
in our smooth times by speaking the truth. 
Check this lying hospitality and lying affec- 
tion. Live no longer to the expeCtation of 
these deceived and deceiving people with 
whom we converse. Say to them, “ O father, 
O mother, O wife, O brother, O friend, I 
have lived with you after appearances hither- 
to. Henceforward I am the truth’s. Be it 
known unto you that henceforward I obey 
no law less than the eternal law. I shall 
endeavour to nourish my parents, to support 
my family, to be the chaste husband of one 
wife—but these relations I must fill after a 
new and unprecedented way. I appeal from 
your customs. I must be myself. I cannot 
break myself any longer for you. If you can 
love me for what I am, we shall be the hap- 
pier. If you cannot, I will still seek to deserve 
that you should. I will not hide my tastes or 
aversions. I will so trust that what is deep is 
holy, that I will do strongly before the sun 
and moon whatever inly rejoices me, and the 
heart appoints. If you are noble, I will love 
you; if you are not, I will not hurt you and 
myself by hypocritical attentions. If you are 
true, but not in the same truth with me, 
cleave to your companions; I will seek my 
own. I do this not selfishly, but humbly and 
truly. It is alike your interest, and mine, and 
all men’s, however long we have dwelt in 
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lies, to live in truth. Does this sound harsh 
to-day? You will soon love what is dictated by 
your nature as well as mine, and, if we follow 
the truth, it will bring us out safe at last.” 

But so you may give these friends pain? 
Yes, but I cannot sell my liberty and my 
power, to save their sensibility. Besides, 
all persons have their moments of reason, 
when they look out into the region of 
absolute truth; then will they justify me, 
and do the same thing. 

The populace think that your rejeCtion 
of popular standards is a rejection of all 
standard, and mere antinomianism; and the 
bold sensualist will use the name of philo- 
sophy to gild his crimes. But the law of 
consciousness abides. There are two con- 
fessionals, in one or the other of which we 
must be shriven. You may fulfil your round cf 
duties by clearing yourself in the direct or in 
the reflex way. Consider whether you have 
satisfied your relations to father, mothcr, 
cousin, neighbour, town, cat and dog— 
whether any of these can upbraid you. But 
I may also negleét this reflex standard and 
absolve me to myself. I have my own stern 
claims and perfect circle. It denies the name 
of duty to many offices that are called duties. 
But if I can discharge its debts, it enables me 
to dispense with the popular code. If any 
one imagines that this law is lax, let him 
keep its commandment one day. 

And truly it demands something god- 
like in him who has cast off the common 
motives of humanity and has ventured to 
trust himself for a taskmaster. High be his 
heart, faithful his will, clear his sight, that 
he may in good earnest be dottrine, society, 
law, to himself, that a simple purpose may be 
to him as ‘strong as iron necessity is to others! 


CDLXXX—When prone to be Discouraged by 
a great Task, it is well to become absorbed 
in the interesting Details of immediate 
Duty. 

“ 7 CANNOT walk up this hill,” said 

|= little boy. ‘‘ What will become of 
me? I must stay here all my life, at the 
foot of the hill.” 
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‘That :is/apity ley ‘said dhisisistern = abut 
look, I have found such a pleasant play. ‘Take 
a step, and see how clear a footprint you can 
make in the dust. Look at mine! every single 
line in my foot is printed clear. Now, do 
you try, and see if you can do as well!” 

The little boy took a step. 

“¢ Mine is just as clear! ”’ he said. 

“Do you think sof’? said his’ “sister. 
** See mine, again, here! I tread harder than 
you, because I am heavier, and so the print 
is deeper. ‘Try again.” 

““ Now mune is just as deep!” cried the 
littler boys, See! here,-and here, and here; 
they are just as deep as they can be.” 

“Yes, that is very well,” said his sister; 
“but it is my turn; let me try again, and we 
shallisee.” 

By and by the little boy looked up. 

“Why!” he said, “‘ we are at the top of 
the hill” 

“Dear me!” said his sister. “So we 
are 


CDLXXXI—Self-Sacrifice and Resignation 
are not the Highest Virtues; much less 
are they the Essence of all Duty. 


N this world there are thousands of 
| vee noble creatures who fancy that 

sacrifice always must be the last word of 
duty; thousands of beautiful souls that know 
not what should be done, and seek only to 
yield up their life, holding that to be virtue 
supreme. They are wrong; supreme virtue 
consists in the knowledge of what should be 
done, in the power to decide for ourselves 
whereto we should offer our life. The duty 
each holds to be his is by no means his 
permanent duty. The paramount duty of 
all is ,to throw our conception of duty 
into clearest possible light. The word duty 
itself will often contain far more error and 
moral indifference than virtue. 

Clytemnestra devoted her life to revenge 
—she murdered her husband for that he 
had slain Iphigenia; Orestes sacrificed his 
life in avenging Agamemnon’s death on 
Clytemnestra. And yet it has only needed a 
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sage to pass by, saying, ‘‘ Pardon your 
enemies,” for all duties of vengeance to be 
banished for ever from the conscience of 
man. And so may it one day suffice that 
another sage shall pass by for many a duty 
of sacrifice too to be exiled. But in the 
meanwhile there are certain ideas. that 
prevail on renouncement, resignation, and 
sacrifice, that are far more destructive to 
the most beautiful moral forces of man than 
great vices, or even than crimes. 

There are some occasions in life, inevit- 
able and of general bearing, that demand 
resignation, which is necessary then, and 
good. But there are many occasions when we 
still are able to fight; and at such times 
resignation is no more than veiled helpless- 
ness, idleness, ignorance. So is it with sacrifice 
too, which indeed is most often the withered 
arm resignation still shakes in the void. 
There is beauty in simple self-sacrifice, 
when its hour has come unsought, when its 
motive is happiness of others; but it cannot 
be wise, or of use to mankind, to make 
sacrifice the aim of one’s life, or to regard its 
achievement as the magnificent triumph 
of the spirit over the body. Sacrifice may be a 
flower that virtue will pluck on its road, but 
it was not to gather this flower that virtue 
set forth on its travels. 

It is a grave error to think that beauty 
of the soul is most clearly revealed by the 
eager desire for sacrifice; for the soul’s 
fertile beauty resides in its consciousness, in 
the elevation and power of its life. It is, as a 
rule, far easier to sacrifice seli—to give up, 
that is, our moral existence to the first one 
who chooses to take it—than to fulfil our 
spiritual destiny. It is easier far, as a rule, to 
die morally, nay, even physically, for others, 
than to learn how best we should live for 
them. There are too many beings who thus 
lull to sleep all initiative, personal life, and 
absorb themselves wholly in the idea that 
they are prepared and ready for sacrifice. 
The consciousness that never succeeds in 
travelling beyond this idea, that is satisfied 
ever to seek an occasion for giving all that 
which it has, is a consciousness whose eyes 
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are sealed, and that crouches benumbed at 
the foot of the mountain. 

There is beauty in the giving of self, and 
indeed it is only by giving ourselves that we 
do, at the end, begin to possess ourselves 
somewhat; but if all that we some day shall 
give to our brethren is the desire to give them 
ourselves, then are we surely preparing a gift 
of most slender value. Before giving, let us 
try to acquire; for this last is a duty where- 
from we are not relieved by the fat of our 
giving. Let us wait till the hour of sacrifice 
sounds; till then, each man to his work. 


CDLXXXII—W bile describing the Encounter 
between Romola and Savonarola, George 
Eliot teaches that we cannot choose 
Duties, but we find them wherever we 
chance to be placed. 


HEN Romola sat down on the 
\ x stone under the cypress, all things 
conspired to give her the sense of 
freedom and solitude: her escape from the 
accustomed walls and streets; the widening 
distance from her husband, who was by this 
time riding towards Siena, while every hour 
would take her farther on the opposite way; 
the morning stillness; the great dip of ground 
on the roadside making a gulf between her 
and the sombre calm of the mountains. 
For the first time in her life she felt alone 
in the presence of the earth and sky, with 
no human presence interposing and making 
a law for her. . 

Suddenly a voice close to her said: 

*“ You are Romola de’ Bardi, the wife of 
Tito Melema! ” 

She knew the voice: it had vibrated 
through her more than once before; and 
because she knew it, she did not turn round 
or look up. She sat shaken by awe, and yet in- 
wardly rebelling against the awe. It was one 
of those black-skirted monks who was dar- 
ing to speak to her, and interfere with her 
privacy: that was all. And yet she was shaken, 
as if that destiny which men thought of as a 
sceptred deity had come to her, and grasped 
her with fingers of flesh. 
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“You are fleeing from Florence in dis- 
guise. I have a command from God to stop 
you. You are not permitted to flee.” 

Romola’s anger at the intrusion mounted 
higher at these imperative words. She would 
not turn round to look at the speaker, 
whose examining gaze she resented. Sitting 
quite motionless, she said: 

“What right have you to speak to me, or 
to hinder me? ” 

“The right of a messenger. You have 
put on a religious garb, and you have no 
religious purpose. You have sought the garb 
as a disguise. But you were not suffered to 
pass me without being discerned. It was 
declared to me who you were: it is declared 
to me that you are seeking to escape from the 
lot God has laid upon you. You wish your 
true name and your true place in life to be 
hidden, that you may choose for yourself 
a new name and a new place, and have no 
rule but your own will. And I have a com- 
mand to call you back. My daughter, you 
must return to your place.” 

Romola’s mind rose in stronger rebellion 
with every sentence. She was the more 
determined not to show any sign of submis- 
sion, because the consciousness of being 
inwardly shaken made her dread lest she 
should fall into irresolution. She spoke with 
more irritation than before. 

“T will not return. I acknowledge no 
right of priests and monks to interfere with 
my actions. You have no power over me.” 

“ T know—I know you have been brought 
up in scorn of obedience. But it is not the 
poor monk who claims to interfere with you: 
it is the truth that commands you. And you 
cannot escape it. Either you must obey it, 
and it will lead you: or you must disobey it, 
and it will hang on you with the weight of a 
chain which you will drag for ever. But you 
will obey it, my daughter. Your old servant 
will return to you with the mules; my com- 
panion is gone to fetch him; and you will 
go back to Florence.” 

She. started up with anger in her eyes, 
and faced the speaker. It was Fra Girolamo: 


she knew. that well enough before. She was 
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nearly as tall as he was, and their faces were 
almost on a level. She had started up with 
defiant words ready to burst from her lips, 
but they fell back again without utterance. 
She had met Fra Girolamo’s calm glance, 
and the impression from it was so new to her, 
that her anger sank ashamed as something 
irrelevant. 

There was nothing transcendent in Savon- 
arola’s face. It was not beautiful. It was 
strong-featured, and owed all its refinement 
to habits of mind and rigid discipline of the 
body. The source of the impression his glance 
produced on Romola was the sense it con- 
veyed to her of interest in her and care for 
her apart from any personal feeling. It was 
the first time she had encountered a gaze in 
which simple human fellowship expressed 
itself as a strongly-felt bond. Such a glance 
is half the vocation of the priest or spiritual 
guide of men, and Romola felt it impossible 
again to question his authority to speak to 
her. She stood silent, looking at him. And he 
spoke again. 

“You assert your freedom proudly, my 
daughter. But who is so base as the debtor 
that thinks himself free?” 

There was a sting in those words, and 
Romola’s countenance changed as if a subtle 
pale flash had gone over it. 

“And you are flying from your debts: 
the debt of a Florentine woman; the debt 
of a wife. You are turning your back on the 
lot that has been appointed for you—you 
are going to choose another. But can man 
or woman choose duties? No more than they 
can choose their birthplace or their father 
and mother. My daughter, you are fleeing 
from the presence of God into the wilder- 
ness. 

As the anger melted from Romola’s 
mind, it had given place to a new presenti- 
ment of the strength there might be in sub- 
mission, if this man, at whom~she was 
beginning to look with a vague reverence, had 
some valid law to show her. But no—it was 
impossible; he could not know what deter- 
mined her. Yet she could not again simply 
ve to be guided; she was constrained to 
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plead; and in her new need to be reverent 
while she resisted, the title which she had 
never given him before came to her lips 
without forethought. 

“ My father, you cannot know the reasons 
which compel me.to go. None can know 
them but myself. None can judge for me. I 
have been driven by great sorrow. I am 
resolved to go.” 

“T know enough, my daughter: my 
mind has been so far illuminated concern- 
ing you, that I know enough. You are not 
happy in your married life; but I am not a 
confessor, and I seek to know nothing that 
should be reserved for the seal of confession. 
I have a divine warrant to stop you, which 
does not depend on such knowledge. You 


were warned by a message from heaven, 


delivered in my presence—you were warned 
before marriage, when you might still have 
lawfully chosen to be free from the marriage- 
bond. But you chose the bond; and in wil- 
fully breaking it—I speak to you as a pagan, 
if the holy mystery of matrimony is not 
sacred to you—you are breaking a pledge. 
Of what wrongs will you complain, my 
daughter, when you yourself are committing 
one of the greatest wrongs a woman and a 
citizen can be guilty of—withdrawing in 
secrecy and disguise from a pledge which 
you have given in the face of God and your 
fellow-men? Of what wrongs will you com- 
plain, when you yourself are breaking the 
simplest law that lies at the foundation of 
the trust which binds man to man—faith- 
fulness to the spoken word? This, then, 
is the wisdom you have gained by scorning 
the mysteries of the Church?—not to see the 
bare duty of integrity, where the Church 
would have taught you to see, not integrity 
only, but religion.” 

The blood had rushed to Romola’s face, 
and she shrank as if she had been stricken. 
““T would not have put on a disguise,” she 
began: but she could not go on—she was 
too much shaken by the suggestion in the 
Frate’s words of a possible affinity between 
her own conduét and Tito’s. 

“And to break that pledge you fly from 
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Florence: Florence, where there are the 
only men and women in the world to whom 
you owe the debt of a fellow-citizen.” 

““T should never have quitted Florence,” 
said Romola, tremulously, “as long as 
there was any hope of my fulfilling a duty 
to my father there.” 

“And do you own no tie but that of a 
child to her father in the flesh? Your life 
has been spent in blindness, my daughter. 
You have lived with those who sit on a hill 
aloof, and look down on the life of their 
fellow-men. I know their vain discourse. 
It is of what has been in the times which 
they fill with their own fancied wisdom, 
while they scorn God’s work in the present. 
And doubtless you were taught how there 
were pagan women who felt what it was to 
live for the Republic; yet you have never 
felt that you, a Florentine woman, should 
live for Florence. If your own people are 
wearing a yoke, will you slip from under it, 
instead of struggling with them to lighten 
it? There is hunger and misery in our 
streets, yet you say, ‘I care not; I have 
my own sorrows; I will go away, if perad- 
venture I can ease them.’ The servants of 
God are struggling after a law of justice, 
peace, and charity, that the hundred thou- 
sand citizens among whom you were born 
may be governed righteously; but you think 
no more of this than if you were a bird, that 
may spread its wings and fly whither it will 
in search of food to its liking.” 


CDLXXXIII—Of all Graces of Character, 
Delight in the Good of Others is the 
Greatest. 


| et men a I speak with the tongues 


of men and of angels, and have not 

love, I am become as sounding brass, 
or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge; and though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not love, I am nothing. And though 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, 
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and have not love, it profiteth me nothing. 
Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh 
no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. 

Love never faileth: but whether there 
be prophecies, they shall fail; whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease; whether there 
be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we 
know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. 

When I was a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child; 
but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things. For now we see through a 
glass, darkly; but then face to face: now I 
know in part; but then shall I know even as 
also I.am known. And now abideth faith, 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love. 


CDLXXXIV—Good Will to all Sentient 
Creatures can never be in Excess, but tt 
may err; therefore take Knowledge of tts 
Errors. 


TAKE goodness .in this sense, the 
| seeing of the weal of men, which is 

what the Grecians call philanthropy. The 
word humanity, as it is used, is a little too 
light to express it. Goodness I call the habit, 
and goodness of nature the inclination. 

This of all virtues and dignities of the 
mind is the greatest, being the chara¢ter of 
the Deity; and without it man is a busy, 
mischievous, wretched thing, no better than 
a kind of vermin. 

Goodness answers to the theological 
virtue charity, and admits no excess but 
error. The desire of power in excess caused 
the angels to fall; the desire of knowledge in 
excess caused man to fall; but in charity there 
is no excess, neither can angel or man come 
in danger by it. 
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The inclination to goodness is imprinted 
deeply in the nature of man; insomuch that 
if it issue not towards men it will take unto 
other living creatures; as is seen in the Turks, 
a cruel people, who, nevertheless, are kind 
to beasts and give alms to dogs and birds; 
insomuch as, Busbechius reports, a Christian 
boy in Constantinople had like to have 
been stoned, for gagging, in waggishness, a 
long-billed fowl. 

Errors, indeed, in this virtue of goodness 
or charity may be committed. The Italians 
have a proverb, “ So good, that he is good for 
nothing.” And one of the doctors of Italy, 
Nicholas Macchiavelli, had the confidence 
to put in writing, almost in plain terms, that 
the Christian faith had given up good men 
in prey to those who are tyrannical and 
unjust, which he said because there was, 
indeed, never law, or seét, or opinion, which 
so magnified goodness as the Christian 
religion does. Therefore to avoid both the 
scandal and the danger it is good to take know- 
ledge of the errors of a habit so excellent. 

Seek the good of other men, but be not 
in bondage to their faces or fancies; for that 
is but softness, which takes an honest mind 
prisoner. Neither give thou A‘sop’s cock a 
gem, which would be better pleased and 
happier if he had a barleycorn. 

ihe. Gexample “of &. God: 4 teaches «thie 
lesson truly: ‘‘He sendeth his rain and 
maketh his sun to shine upon the just and 
unjust.” But he doth not rain wealth, nor 
shine honour and virtue, upon men equally. 
Common benefits are to be communicate 
with all, but peculiar benefits with choice. 

And beware how, in making the por- 
traiture, thou breakest the pattern; for 
divinity makes the love of ourselves the 
pattern; the love of our neighbours but the 
portraiture. 

“Sell all thou hast, and give it to the 
poor, and follow me.” But sell not all thou 
hast, except thou come and follow me; that 
is, except thou hast a vocation wherein thou 
mayst do as much good with little means as 
with great; for otherwise in feeding the 
streams thou driest the fountain. 
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CDLXXXV—fesus asserts that doing right 
quite privately is sure to have-its good 
Effects and to be appreciated. 


AKE heed that ye do not your 

: righteousness before men, to be seen 

of them: otherwise ye have no reward 
with your Father who is in heaven. 

When therefore thou givest alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypo- 
crites do in the synagogues and in the 
streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. But thou, when thou givest 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth; that thine alms may be 
in secret: and thy Father who seeth in secret 
shall recompense thee. 

And when ye pray, ye shall not be as the 
hypocrites; for they love to stand and pray 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the 
streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They have received their 
reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter 
into thine inner chamber, and having shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father who is in secret, 
and thy Father who seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee. 

Moreover when ye fast, be not, as the 
hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may be seen 
of men to fast. Verily I say unto you, They 
have received their reward. But thou, when 
thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy 
face; that thou be not seen of men to fast, but 
of thy Father who is in secret: and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall recompense thee. 

Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father who is in heaven is perfect. 


CDLXXXVI—St Paul exhorts his Christian 
Friends to forget their own Importance 
and be ready to do any Work, however 
humble, that needs doing. 


OW I say, through the grace that 
was given me, to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himself 


more highly than he ought to think; but so 
to think as to think soberly. For if a man 
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thinketh himself to be something when he 
is nothing, he deceiveth himself. But let 
each man prove himself, and then shall he 
have his glorying in regard of himself alone, 
and not of another. 

Let no man deceive himself. If any man 
thinketh that he is wise among you, let him 
become a fool, that he may become wise. For 
if any man thinketh that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth not yet as he ought to 
know. Be not wise in your own conceits; 
but in lowliness of mind let each count other 
better than himself. Set not your mind on 
high things, but condescend to things that 
are lowly. Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who, being created 
in the image of God, counted not the 
being on an equality with God a prize to be 
grasped, but emptied himself, taking the form 
of a servant, being made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, becoming obedient even 
unto death, yea, the death of the cross. 
Wherefore also God highly exalted him, and 
gave unto him the name which is above 
every name. 


CDLXXXVII—Adversity 1s the best School 
of Fortitude. 


T was a high speech of Seneca, after the 
| manner of the Stoics, that the good things 

which belong to prosperity are to be wished, 
but the good things that belong to adver- 
sity are to be admired. Certainly if miracles 
be the command over nature, they appear 
most in adversity. 

It is yet a higher speech of his than the 
other—much too high for a heathen—that 
it is true greatness to have in one the frailty 
of a man and the security of a god. This 
would have done better in poesy, where 
imaginative flights are more allowed. And the 
poets indeed have been busy with it: for it is 
in effeét the thing which is figured in that 
strange fiction of the ancient poets, which 
seemeth not to be without mystery, and to 
have some approach to the state of a Chris- 
tian: that Hercules, when he went to unbind 
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Prometheus, by whom human nature is 
represented, sailed the length of the great 
ocean in an earthen pot or pitcher—vividly 
describing Christian resolution, that saileth 
in the frail bark of the flesh through the 
waves of the world. But to speak in moderate 
language, the virtue of adversity is fortitude, 
which in morals is the more heroical virtue. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity is the blessing of the - 
New, which carries the greater benediction 
and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. 
Yet, even in the Old Testament, if you 
listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as 
many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil 
of the Holy Ghost has laboured more in 
describing the afflictions of Job than the 
felicities of Solomon. 

Prosperity is not without many fears 
and distastes; and adversity is not without 
comforts and hopes. 

We see in needle-works and embroideries, 
it is more pleasing to have a lively work upon 
a sad and solemn ground, than to have a dark 
and melancholy work upon a lightsome 
ground. Judge therefore of the pleasure of 
the heart by the pleasure of the eye. Cer- 
tainly, virtue is like precious odours, most 
fragrant when they are crushed or burnt 
as incense; for prosperity doth best discover 
vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 


CDLXXXVIII—Health and Holiness exist 
when a man’s central Life radtates 
throughout his Nature and regulates 1t; 
Disease and Sin are the Usurpation of 
Control by some subordinate Organ of 
Life, or some foreign Agent. 


CCORDING to the elder concep- 
Ate: and perhaps according to an 
; elder experience, man to be really 
healthy must be a unit, an entirety—his 
more external and momentary self standing 
in some kind of filial relation to his more 
universal and incorruptible part—so that not 
only the remotest and outermost regions 
of the body, and all the assimilative, se- 
cretive and other processes belonging thereto, 
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but even the thoughts and passions of the 
mind itself, stand in direét and clear re- 
lationship to it, the final and absolute trans- 
parency of the mortal creature. And thus 
this divinity in each creature, being that 
which constitutes it and causes it to cohere 
together, was conceived of as that creature’s 
saviour, healer—healer of wounds of body 
and wounds of heart; the Man within the 
man, whom it was not only possible to know, 
but whom to know and be united with was 
the alone salvation. This, I take it, was the 
law of health—and of holiness—as accepted 
at some elder time of human history, and 
by us seen as through a glass darkly. 

And the condition of disease, and of sin, 
under the same view, was the reverse of this: 
enfeeblement, obscuration, duplicity—the 
central radiation blocked; lesser and in- 
subordinate centres establishing and asserv- 
ing themselves as against it; division, dis- 
cord, possession by devils. 

Thus, in the body, the establishment of 
an insubordinate centre—a boil, a tumour, 
the introduction and spread of a germ with 
innumerable progeny throughout the sys- 
tem, the enlargement out of all reason of 
an existing organ—means disease. In the 
mind, disease begins when any passion 
asserts itself as an independent centre of 
thought and action. The condition of health 
in the mind is loyalty to the divine Man 
within it. (No words, or theory even, of 
morality can express or formulate this—no 
enthronement of amy virtue can take its 
place; for all virtue enthroned before our 
humanity becomes vice, and worse than vice.) 
But if loyalty to money become an indepen- 
dent centre of life, or greed of knowledge, or 
of fame, or of drink; jealousy, lust, the love 
of approbation; or mere following after 
any so-called virtue for itself—purity, humi- 
lity, consistency, or what not—these may 
grow seriously to endanger the other. They 
are, or should be, subordinates; and though 
over a long period their insubordination 
may be a necessary condition of human pro- 
gress, yet during all such time they are at 
war with each other and with the central 
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will; the man is torn and tormented, and 
is not happy. 

And when I speak thus separately of the 
mind and body, it must be remembered, as 
already said, that there is no strict line be- 
tween them; but probably every affection 
or passion of the mind has its correlative in 
the condition of the body—though this 
latter may or may not be easily observable. 
Gluttony is a fever of the digestive apparatus. 
What is a taint in the mind is also a taint in 
the body. The stomach has started the ori- 
ginal idea of becoming itself the centre of 
the human system. The other organs may 
start a similar idea. Here are distin¢t threats, 
menaces made against the central authority— 
against Man himself. For the man must 
rule or disappear; it is impossible to imagine 
a man presided over by a Stomach—a walk- 
ing Stomach, using hands, feet, and all other 
members merely to carry it from place to 
place, and serve its assimilative mania. We 
call such a one, a Hog. (And thus in the 
theory of Evolution we see the place of the 
hog, and all other animals, as forerunners or 
off-shoots of special faculties in Man, and 
why the true man, and rightly, has autho- 
rity over all animals, and can alone give 
them their place in creation.) 

So of the Brain, or any other organ; 
for the Man is no organ, resides in no organ, 
but is the central life ruling and radiating 
among all organs, and assigning them their 
parts to play. 

Disease, then, in body or mind, is from 
this point of view the break-up of its unity, 
its entirety, into multiplicity. It is the 
abeyance of a central power, and the growth 
of insubordinate centres—life in each crea- 
ture being conceived of as a continual exer- 
cise of energy or conquest, by which external 
or antagonistic forces (and organisms) are 
brought into subjection and compelled 
into the service of the creature, or are 
thrown off as harmful to it. 

Thus, by way of illustration, we find that 
plants or animals, when in good health, have 
a remarkable power of throwing off the 
attacks of any parasites which incline to 
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infest them; while, those that are weakly 
are very soon eaten up by the same. A rose- 
tree, for instance, brought indoors, will 
soon fall a prey to the aphis, though when 
hardened out of doors the pest makes next 
to no impression on it. In dry seasons, when 
the young turnip-plants in the fields are 
weakly from want of water, the entire crop 
is sometimes destroyed by the turnip-fly, 
which then multiplies enormously; but if 
a shower or two of rain come before much 
damage is done, the plant will then grow 
vigorously, its tissues become more robust 
and resist the attacks of the fly, which in its 
turn dies. Late investigations seem to show 
that one of the functions of the white cor- 
puscles in the blood is to devour disease- 
germs and ba¢teria present in the circulation, 
thus absorbing these organisms into subjec- 
tion to the central life of the body; and that 
with this object they congregate in numbers 
towards any part of the body which is 
wounded or diseased. Or, to take an example 
from society, it is clear enough that if our 
social life were really vivid and healthy, 
such parasitic produ€ts as the idle shareholder 
and the policeman would simply be impos- 
sible. 


CDLXXXIX—We are enjoined to blend 


Indignation with Serenity. 


SAW Innocence oppressed, and I pitied 
|= loved her; 

And I looked upon my soul, and it 
was radiantly white, like unto the noonday 
sun. 

Then I was moved to seize the Oppressor 
and slay him; 

And as I watched my soul it became red 
and angry and troubled, even as the setting 
sun in a stormy sky. 

And I grieved for its lost glory, and 
envied the state of those who might still 
possess it; and I saw my soul that it became 
green like a sickly moon. 

So I lifted up my voice and prayed, and 
said, ““O Lord, cast all these lurid and 
unhealthy passions out from my soul.” 
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And behold, there was a great darkness, 
and my soul hung, black as a pall, in the 
midst of it. 

Thereupon I wept bitterly, and cried, 
“O Lord, give me back the glory.” 

And a voice answered and said, “ Then 
thine must be the passions also.” 

And I was carried away by love again, 
and once more I saw the white radiance of 
my soul; and my eyes were opened, and I 
beheld in the blinding whiteness the rainbow 
of all the passions transfigured and absorbed 
in the magic flame of love. 

And the voice said, “See to it that no 
passion break forth again from its place in 
the perfect circle.” 


CDXC—The Moral Pressure of the Accu- 
mulated Past of Humanity moves us to do 
Right. 


E are increasingly doing right. But 

\ X why? What strange spirit possesses 

us that, when the ancient creeds 

are waning, we persist in lessening war, 

elevating womanhood, blessing little child- 

ren, and incorporating the proletariat into 
society? 

My answer is that our past, back to the 
animal world from which humanity emerged, 
is our san¢tion, our authority, and our 
guarantee. In all literature there is no 
more significant word than this of Blaise 
Pascal's’: 

“The whole succession of men during so 
many ages should be considered as One Man, 
ever living and constantly learning.” 

Ever learning. He began when he sheltered 
his mate and their offspring in a cave, and 
fashioned a clumsy hammer or arrow-head; 
he continues to-day by the ray of the electric 
light, or soaring in his aeroplane. And if it 
should happen that the globe itself should 
come to wreck like a sinking “Titanic,” we 
are assured that the last moment of humanity 
would be a moment of love and courage, 
and would flash its splendour to the worlds 
that are being born. ‘“ Dying, we salute 
you!” 
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The question for history is not, Why did 
man become moral? but rather, When was 
the first friendship formed ?—for then was man 
himself created. Old legends recount the 
attachments of a Damon for a Pythias, a 
David for a Jonathan. What were these 
legends but a popular recognition of a fami- 
liar fact picturesquely guised? Village com- 
munes and walled cities abounded with 
examples of friendship, and the myth-makers 
used the common theme for their primitive 
novels. Reverence for the elders was one of 
the foundations of early society, and the aged, 
kind Tiresias, holding the golden staff of the 
seer even in Hades, was a-witness to the 
respect felt for the wisdom of years. Love, at 
the very daybreak of humanity, looked down 
tenderly upon the child, or upon the house- 
hold animal pet. Job, a pre-Christian heretic, 
if not Agnostic, could say: “‘ I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame; I was a 
father to the needy, and the cause of him that 
I knew not I searched out.” 

Patriotism, as pure as it was passionate, 
fired the breasts of the citizens of Greece, 
and rendered Rome the most wonderful 
republic of antiquity. The honesty which 
alone makes commerce possible carried on 
the primitive barter, adjusted the scales 
which gave so solemn an emblem to the 
assize of the Egyptian Osiris, and gave point 
to the tale told by Herodotus of the traffic 
of the Carthaginians with the African ne- 
groes. The double law of truth was learned 
in the intercourse of the village, in the public 
opinion which cursed the false thing (the 
“falling” thing), and in the study of sur- 
rounding nature—the true aim of a missile, 
the true food as against poison, the true 
calendar of sun and stars as against mis- 
reckoning, and the like. 

Justice revealed itself in a thousand bar- 
baric dooms and awards, and in stately codes 
for nations and religions—the laws of Manu, 
the code of Hammurabi, the law of Moses, 
the laws of Solon and Lycurgus, the laws of 
the Roman Twelve Tables, and so on. 

Science lived its noble youth in the groves 
where the Greek thinkers brooded over 
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mathematics, astronomy, physics, and the 
rudiments of biology and social life; and 
science, broadening into philosophy, fur- 
nished man with that fine faculty which 
gives a touch of the sublime to his search, 
his observation, his study of himself and his 
world. Not merely of Europe can these great 
things be said. Asia contributed its magnifi- 
cent share to both ethics and philosophy; 
and the teachings of Buddha on the practical 
side, and the lofty speculations of the Ve- 
danta on the philosophical side, raise India 
to the first rank in the records of human 
culture. Declining Rome gave birth to grand 
young nations which were destined to colo- 
nize remote continents. When the Middle 
Ages had passed, there appeared an amazing 
array of proofs of fresh virility, and of capa- 
city for moral order and progress—the Re- 
naissance, the modern scientific energy, the 
political genius that developed our Europe 
and the commonwealths of America and 
Australia, and the vivid, tireless, ever- 
expanding social charity which has covered 
the civilized world with hospitals, agencies 
of protection, and schools. 

The pressure of this past influences us 
through language, literature, traditions, 
monuments, institutions, customs, heredity. 
The pressure of this past began its accumu- 
lation ages before some crude stylus scraped 
the first letters of the Hebrew scriptures 
on papyrus, and ages before the slaves of 
the Pharaohs dragged the stones that were 
built into the pyramids. Our souls are 
moulded by it. Our gestures and expres- 
sions are its product. The human smile has an 
ancestry of myriads of years, and the sensi- 
tive ear of the sleeping mother repeats the 
habit formed before the palzoliths were 
chipped. 

This is why we do right. This is why 
moral wrong rouses the community and stings 
the doer. The race bids, the race forbids; the 
race impels, the race bans. When the cup of 
cold water is given in compassion, the hand 
that offers it is moved by the genius of 
Humanity and the spirit of countless ages 
past. 


cdxcj] 
CDXCI—To refrain from gratifying a 


Desire because we count it wrong, is to be 
Virtuous ; but to cease to desire the Thing 
that 1s wrong, because we are filled with 


some unselfish Purpose opposed to it, is to 
be Holy. 


T is the essence of morality to place a 

restraint upon our natural desires, in 

such a manner that in certain cases we 
refrain from doing that which we have a 
natural desire to do, or force ourselves to do 
that to which we feel a repugnance. 

Now, he who refrains from gratifying a 
wish on some ground of reason, at the same 
time feels the wish as strongly as if he gra- 
tified it. ‘The object seems to him desirable; 
he cannot think of it without wishing for 
it; he can, indeed, force his mind not to 
dwell upon the objet of desire, but so long 
as the mind dwells upon it, so long it desires 
aoe 

On the other hand, when a stronger pas- 
sion controls a weaker, the weaker altogether 
ceases to be felt. For example, let us suppose 
two men, one of whom has learnt and be- 
lieves that he owes fidelity to his country, but 
has no ardour of patriotism, and the other an 
enthusiastic patriot. Suppose a bribe offered 
to these two men to betray their country. 
Neither will take the bribe. But the former, if 
we suppose the bribe large enough, will feel 
his fingers itch as he handles the gold; his 
mind will run upon the advantages it would 
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bring him, the things he might buy, the life 
he might lead, if he had the money; he will 
find it prudent to divert his mind from the 
subject, to plunge desperately into occupa- 
tions which may absorb him until the time of 
temptation has passed. The other will have 
no such feelings; the gold will not make his 
fingers itch with desire, but perhaps rather 
seem to scorch them; he will not picture to 
himself happiness or pleasure as a consequence 
of taking it, but, on the contrary, insuppor- 
table degradation and despair; his mind will 
need no distraction, it will be perfeCtly at 
ease, however long the period of temptation 
may continue. 


This higher form of goodness, though of 
course it had existed among the heathen 
nations, yet had never among them been 
sufficiently distinguished from the lower to 
receive a separate name. The earliest Chris- 
tians, like the Christians of later times, felt a 
natural repugnance to describe the ardent, 
enthusiastic goodness at which they aimed by 
the name of virtue. This name suited exaCtly 
the kind of goodness which Christ expressly 
commanded them to rise above. They there- 
fore adopted another. Regarding the ardour 
they felt as an express inspiration or spiritual 
presence of God within them, they borrowed 
from the language of religious worship a word 
for which our equivalent is “ holy ”; and the 
inspiring power they consistently called the 
Spirit of Holiness, or the Holy Spirit. 
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Invitations to Church Fellowship 


I 
[a the past, Churches have required of 


their members intelleétual assent to theo- 

ries of religion. But this communion, in 
accord with the revelation of our day, dis- 
tinguishes between religion and dogma. The 
one is a kind of life; the other is a do¢trine. 
The latter depends upon the former. The 
life can and must precede and may survive 
the do€trine. Because of this distinétion, we 
are able to invite men and women to join 
our fellowship without in the least tram- 
melling or binding their reason, and yet 
without losing our own distin¢tive character 
and definiteness of purpose. We ask only 
those to unite with us who find that already 
their heart is in the cause to which we are 
devoted—the cause of the Good in the world, 
the cause of universal love, and of man’s 
effort to perfect the existence of men on 
earth. If there be any present to whom the 
spirit of this attitude appeals, let them have 
the courage of the desire they must feel, 
to testify their kinship of soul by throwing 
in the weight of their witness with us. At 
the close of this service, any persons so dis- 
posed are requested to give in their names 
for enrolment among our members. 


II 


HROUGHOUT past ages, the 

| Churches, in calling to the world out- 
side them to enter their fold, have not 

set forth the blessings men and women 
confer upon the Church but only those 
bestowed by the Church. They have seemed 
toimply that outside them were only sinners, 
who as such had nothing of good to give. 
In our day all religious communions are 
becoming aware that the life of the Churches 
themselves depends upon the life of the 
world, and possesses nothing which the world 
in coming to them does not bring with it. 


The religious fellowship represented by this 
meeting appeals, in accordance with a 
deeper understanding of the spiritual sources 
of the Church, to men and women to come 
bringing with them God—their better self, 
their unselfish love, their longing to serve— 
thus san¢tifying and hallowing the Church, 
and enabling it in turn, with heightened 
power, to bless each of its members and 
the world in which and for which it lives 
and works. There may be persons present in 
this meeting who feel the need of what our 
communion offers. But their sense of that 
need is proof of the presence in them of that 
spirit without which a Church becomes an 
enemy instead of a saviour of mankind. We 
therefore invite you to come to us just as 
you are, not only as penitent sinners but as 
saviours. Any persons present who feel 
deeply not only that they are bad but also 
that they are good, and that the good in 
them will be strengthened by fellowship 
with others in devotion to it, are urged, at 
the close of this service, to enlist in our 
ranks. 


III 


HE notion is prevalent that in be- 

| coming a member of a religious fellow- 
ship a man must somehow, to some 
degree, surrender his individuality, and for- 
feit his right to perfect freedom of self- 
expression concerning the deeper duties and 
destiny of man. And the practice of the 
Churches in all former ages has justified the 
association of religion with the surrender of 
liberty. But happily in our day a deeper 
insight is revealing to the Churches their 
need of the original and outspoken judgment 
of every man and woman in the community. 
The liberty of prophesying is the life of 
religion. If any man has a mind of his own, 
let him come and bear witness and subject 
his testimony to the spiritual discernment 
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of others. For if a man be right, he may 
be sure that he will not fail to convince 
other lovers of truth. As he believes in his 
own experience and judgment, he will court 
the criticism of others, offering his unique 
contribution as the best he can give to the 
spiritual enrichment of the world. The living 
Churches of our day ask not conformity 
but originality; not repetition but new 
expression. We are united not by a formula 
so much as by a faith in experiences too 
deep and wide and high to be encompassed 
in words. You, then, who see for yourselves, 
who fall back upon your own intuition as 
upon your God, come to us, assured that the 
God in you and the God in us will coalesce 
with enhanced power to guide, encourage 
and inspire the world. Let no one whose 
will vibrates in response to this appeal de- 
part without joining with us in the ever- 
onward discovery of the way of salvation. 


IV 
HERE are many Churches which still 


require, as a condition of membership, 

that a man shall profess in words his 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as the unique 
saviour of the world. But even within such 
Churches, a sense is awakening of an in- 
justice to Jesus, and of a sin against the spirit 
of holiness in all men, involved in this re- 
quirement. Jesus, they think, had he been 
living now, would have been the last to 
require a profession of personal allegiance to 
him. As they study his words and acts, it 
dawns upon them that he would to-day 
speak somewhat in this wise: “I ask you 
not to look to me, but with me. Let ours be 
the kinship of fellow-workers at the same 
great task. Who loves what I love, renders 
me the only love I crave. Let no one be 
diverted from the task by adoration of me. 
Who most forgets me because of absorption 
in our task, he, whether he know it or not, 
is most nearly one with me.” Such is the 
attitude of this religious fellowship towards 
Jesus Christ. Let no one think that in ceasing 
to require a profession of Christ as a centre 
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and source of life we cease to be Christian, 
or risk our chance of becoming Christlike. 
Let no one think that by uniting in our 
communion he renounces Christ or Chris- 
tianity. He only moves from the surface and 
the outward forms to the heart within; and 
yet by penetrating to the spirit a Church 
becomes universal in its humanity. It re- 
mains Christian, but no longer exclusively so. 
It becomes as acceptable to the Jew or 
Buddhist or to the isolated thinker and 
wrestler with life’s problems who has cast 
off every traditional interpretation, as to 
the orthodox believer whose insight reveals 
to him the spirit of his creed. Such being 
the character of this religious communion, 
let every one who would live in devotion to 
his fellow-men know that the members of 
this household will welcome him as they 
would a brother coming home. 


Vv 
NTIL our generation, there had pre- 


vailed for a century a tendency among 

men of deep inward conviction to 
contrast the soul’s secret worship with 
Church life, and to maintain that the latter 
tends to militate against the true develop- 
ment of the former. Religion had become in 
great part, as it were, a private concern, a 
secret relationship between the individual 
and his Maker. But now at last we are be- 
ginning to discern a most intimate depen- 
dence of the inner life upon spiritual contaét 
with the struggles and aspirations of the men 
and women about us. We now see that he 
who cuts himself off from his kind denies 
himself access to the source of spiritual 
strength. There is no communion with God 
which is not communion with the universal 
spirit, the common mind, that urges human 
beings to establish communities where law 
shall be justice; liberty, disinterested service 
of others; and truth, the experience of all. 
Religion is thus, while retaining its privacy 
and intimacy, becoming the supreme public 
concern, driving men into the world to find 
inward peace in the midst of its struggles. 
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Those who have followed this new sense of 
the interdependence of the religious spirit 
with social co-operation, now discern that 
in the past it has always been thus. Solitude 
is only for a short season, that one may 
colleét one’s forces for the more efficient 
merging of oneself into human society. Thus 
was it with Christ, thus with Paul; and we 
now are aware that even the intense inward- 
ness of the message of Thomas 4 Kempis 
is but a refle€tion of the spirit which the 
serene and ordered fellowship of the Brother- 
hood of the Common Life had fostered 
in its members. The religious communion 
which we here invite you to enter bases its 
claim upon our new sense of the faé that 
there is no abiding inward strength and vision 
in those who do not crave to communicate 
to others their own blessed secret, or to 
receive the report of others. Serenity, joy- 
ousness, comes not only from the sharing of 
burdens but from the sharing of visions. 
Let those present who have felt the insuffi- 
ciency of isolation cast in their lot with 
us, and find out by experience the human 
substance and social nature of God. 


VI 
A STRIKING feature of the best thought 


of our day as contrasted with that of 

former ages is the growing indifference 
concerning a life after death. The students 
of religious experience identify religion with 
a deep sense of one’s own moral imperfeCtion 
and the awakening to a new and enthusiastic 
devotion to the service of others, with no 
reference to the thought of heaven or hell. 
This indifference to the question of per- 
sonal immortality has, however, by some been 
interpreted as due to a fall from spirituality 
to an interest in the purely materialistic 
welfare of mankind. But in the judgment of 
those who constitute this Church, it is a 
deeper and higher spirituality which trans- 
figures every moment of time, and even the 
physical needs of human life, with the 
glories and terrors once associated only with 
the thoueht of a’ life after death. That 
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cannot be materialism which sees in the 
now and here the import of eternity. The 
life of the spirit is in so far a mystery that 
the man who has died to self is more in- 
terested in relieving the humblest neces- 
sity of a fellow-sufferer on earth, though it 
be only for a day, than in saving in some 
other way his own soul to a life without end. 
There is no occasion for anyone to cease to 
believe in a life after death, but there is an 
imperative command to cease to care. The 
sublime venture of the soul is to be willing 
to be anathema from immortality for the 
brethren’s sake, though their need be only 
one of relief from bodily hunger or pain, and 
though the wrong done them be only a 
question of economic justice. Hence it is 
that we invite all to become members of this 
Church, irrespective of any belief or dis- 
belief in a life beyond the grave. In pro- 
portion as a man’s heart is bent on the 
coming of the kingdom of righteousness, his 
religious interest centres in the life of men 
on earth. Thus we have at last returned to 
faith in that future to which the Old Tes- 
tament prophets looked, and on which the 
gaze of Jesus was always fixed—the future 
of cities and nations on earth. Let those 
present whose hope and fear likewise centre 
there, join us in the building of the temple 
that is to be. 


Vil 
TUDENTS of the spiritual history of 


the past are aware that something was 

lost to the deeper life of mankind when 
monasticism was given up. Our age is seldom 
productive of the lofty serenity and pene- 
trating insight which, begotten of the older 
Brotherhoods of the Common Life, are 
immortalized in the pages of the [mutation 
of Christ. Yet no return is possible or de- 
sirable to that medizval monasticism which 
involved flight from the world, and so im- 
plied a false and fatal antithesis between the 
life of the world and the life of the redeemed 
spirit. Our salvation, if any be available, must 
be a salvation in and with the world, and 
not from it. Nor dare we countenance the 
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notion that the world is’ so irredeemably 
bad that conta&t with it is destructive of 
holiness. But we have learnt that in the 
discipline of a religious fellowship which 
interprets to us our life in the world, which 
binds into unity its bewildering details and 
reveals the law lying under the years, we can 
gain the serenity and beauty of spirit which 
in former ages were thought to be a mono- 
poly of the monastery and the nunnery. Our 
Church is to us a Brotherhood of the Com- 
mon Life; to us it has brought peace and joy, 
patience under suffering, the courage that 
comes of reconciliation to our destiny. So 
understanding this religious fellowship, we 
invite those of you who feel the need of an 
anchorage amid the storms of life to express 
at the close of this service your readiness to 
unite with us. In spiritual communion you 


will find peace. 


VIII 
[im eer a large part of the population 


in every country refuse to become 

members of any religious communion. 
In response to an invitation, many of these 
reply that they already belong to so many 
societies which are doing good work of 
vatious kinds that they cannot join another. 
But this answer of theirs betrays that they 
overlook the unique nature of a Church. 
Other societies—philanthropic, political, lite- 
rary, economic—are always a means towards 
specific ends; a Church aims at preserving 
the integrity of each man as a whole, 
and of all society as a spiritual organ of life. 
A Church is devoted to universal principles. 
Its purpose is to see life steadily and see it 
whole, to link up all particular duties and 
ends with the supreme meaning of existence. 
To care for particular reforms but not for 
religion is to care for the separate pieces of 
stone but not for the archite¢tural idea that 
assigns to them their place and funtion. It 
cannot be said, therefore, that a Church is 
only one more society. It is different in kind. 
There are many particulars; there is only 
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one principle binding those particulars 
into organic unity. Therefore when men 
come thus to understand the social and 
mental discipline of a Church, they will not 
hesitate to identify themselves with some 
one religious communion, and that will 
always be the one which best interprets to 
them the law of their own being. If our 
fellowship performs this service for the 
spirit of any person present, let him at 
the close of this meeting express his desire 
to enter it. 


Ix 


"HEN Matthew Arnold looked re- 

\ "4 gretfully upon the growing secu- 
larity and materialism of his genera- 

tion, he thought that the evil he deplored 
arose from negle¢t of the Bible, and could be 
cured by a return to the study of the Bible 
on the part of individuals who had learned to 
interpret that book as a human document, 
the greatest of its kind. To us his solution 
appears incomplete. We see that the Bible 
itself is the product not of individuals in 
isolation, but of the organized social life of 
the Hebrews as a religious community. Such 
being the case, it cannot be understood except 
by persons who, as members of a spiritual 
fellowship, have faced the problems and 
caught the mighty inspiration that are engen- 
dered only by such a common life of the soul. 
Nor do we find that, as a fact, the reading 
of the Bible has increased among isolated men 
and women who look upon it as a human 
document and have cut themselves off from 
Church life. The living conscience of our 
age, as of every age, is a social force; it be- 
comes active and fruitful only when it is the 
unifying will of a number of human beings 
animated by a common devotion to right- 
eousness. And only to such a group can the 
Bible, which treasures up to a life beyond life 
that social conscience which the Jews called 
their God, be fully intelligible and helpful. 
Religion, and the classic literature of reli- 
gion, arise from the common life. We 
therefore solicit the spiritual co-operation of 
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all men and women of good will, that they 
and we together may learn to understand 
the past and the present, and contribute to 
the future glory of human society on earth. 
In this spirit we urge you to-day to add the 
weight of your charaéter to ours by joining 
with us in a¢tive fellowship. 


xX 


ANY men and women who in past 

ages would have been enthusiastic 

supporters of organized worship, to- 
day hold aloof from Church membership of 
any kind. They often affirm that all we need 
is a religion of justice, of clear thoughts and 
honest deeds, and that there is no longer any 
occasion for an ecclesiastical religion, with 
preachers, prayers and holy books. But in 
their revolt against an outworn system of 
spiritual discipline, have they not swung to a 
most dangerous error at the opposite ex- 
treme? Shall each man separately be able to 
construct, without consultation and re- 
gardless of the experience of others and of 
former generations, this new religion of jus- 
tice, of clear thoughts and honest deeds? 
Can we attain true wisdom without refer- 
ence to the social conscience of our day? 
And can that conscience become articulate 
and strong, except men combine continually 
in the effort to discern its meaning and ex- 
press its will? Yet what is such a combina- 
tion but a Church? Is not a man who remains 
aloof from all religious communion holding 
back from one of his chief duties? In his 
righteous protest against a dead system, is 
he not preventing the birth of a living 
Church? If so, let every man contribute his 
conviction to that centre of religious activity 
which to him seems to express best the true 
meaning of life. Thus he will assist towards a 
more adequate utterance of the message for 
which the nations wait. It is from this point 
of view that our fellowship longs to increase 
its numbers, and begs all who respect and 
love it to unite with us in devotion to its 
high aim. 

Ss2 


XI 


ANY who believe only in a religion of 

Justice, of clear thoughts and honest 

deeds, fall into the error of thinking 
that loyalty to such a worship does not re- 
quire membership in any religious body. But 
sooner or later they will come to see that hon- 
est deeds and a€ts of justice do not interpret 
themselves, do not reveal to the surrounding 
world the motives and principles which 
animate them. The same good deed, the 
same just act, may be prompted by a variety 
of motives and by convi¢tions of widely 
different values. What your conviCtions are, 
what motives you revere, can only be dis- 
closed by words given in public or by sym- 
bolical a€ts expressive of devotion to prin- 
ciples. The public identification of oneself 
with a religious organization is just such an 
avowal of principle and reveals to the world 
the spirit of one’s deeds. Besides, how many 
of us fail often, despite much effort, in the 
honest deed and the just aét. The good pur- 
pose, the right vision, however, is not extin- 
guished in us; and our religious affiliation 
recalls us, in the hour of temptation and 
failure, to our better self. Let, then, all 
believers in right for right’s sake and in love 
for humanity’s sake, reinforce themselves by 
fellowship in devotion to the cause of the 
good. 


XII 


E believe that spiritual isolation is 

spiritual death. Our fellowship is 

founded upon the truth that we are 
all nearer to the human souls round about us 
than to our own hands and feet—closer than 
breathing. We were conceived by and born 
of the spiritual organism of human society. 
We are in literal fact, therefore, notwith- 
standing our separate individualities, one 
mind, one substance of will and heart; we 
have no thought nor speech nor hope, no 
consolation nor power, apart from others; 
and fellowship is our deepest need and 
craving. But especially drawn to one another 
are those who have awakened to this sense 
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of the spiritual identity of all human beings. 
We invite those here present who share 
this conviction of ours to remain after the 
close of our service, when we shall be glad, if 
any are not already members, to receive 
their names for membership. 


XIII 


E who are assembled here are drawn 

together not bya creed or theory of 

the religious life, but by the religious 
life itself. Our bond of union is not some 
belief we hold in common concerning the 
origin of existence or the structure of the 
universe, but devotion to an ideal ef char- 
acter which we believe ought to be actualized 
here and now. We have seen a vision of the 
world redeemed, and by the leap of our 
spirits towards it we know that that vision 
corresponds to what is deepest and holiest 
in us. And as with us, so, we believe, with all 
men. We know by our experience that at 
the heart of every man sleeps a spiritual 
energy which, if it could be awakened and 
linked on to the idealistic tendencies in other 
men’s lives, would be more than sufficient 
to remove the crying evils of our time and to 
transform our world into the likeness of the 
ideal. This is our spiritual democracy. For 
salvation we look to no superhuman sources, 
because we are jealous of this sacred right of 
every man to contribute to the world’s up- 
lifting; and because we are assured that the 
world never can be saved until every man’s 
will is caught up by the vision of the perfect 
and consecrated to its service. But because 
we have realized that each man by himself is 
powerless, and that the holy flame dwindles 
unless it is constantly fed by the enthusiasm 
of a group of persons united in the service of 
the ideal, we have formed a fellowship that 
our sense of the supreme realities and values 
of life may be deepened and strengthened. 
Here in our meetings, then, we seek to gather 
up and concentrate the redemptive energies 
at work.in men’s hearts into an enthusiasm 
which will pierce through to the centre of 
creative energy in every man, and burn out 
the evil from the world. 
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Being spiritual democrats of this order, 
we feel constrained to invite all persons who 
attend our meetings to join with us in active 
communion. The fact of your presence here 
encourages us to believe that you come, not 
out of idle curiosity or for diversion, but 
because our fellowship is helpful to you. We 
feel that some of you are already with us in 
spirit, and all the more for that reason we 
urge you to join us. Come! strengthen us by 
the knowledge that we are not alone; receive 
from us the highest we can give, and let the 
vision of a redeemed nation have power over 
the hearts and lives of us all. 


XIV 

HE religion which is growing into con- 

| sciousness in our time stands to his- 
toric Christianity in the same relation 

as Jesus declared the gospel he preached 
stood to the established Judaism of his day. 
It comes not to destroy but to fulfil. It is 
not that men to-day underrate the religious 
conceptions of the past, but they see in them 
a deeper significance. We do not minimize, 
for instance, the importance of that sub- 
limest feat of the idealizing faculty of man 
which elevated to the throne of the universe 
itself wisdom and benevolence, and gave 
them dominion over the nations. We recog- 
nize that perhaps no other idea has been so 
powerful a lever in the uplifting of humanity. 
The vision which man’s own spirit projected 
has in some measure drawn him unto itself. 
What we lament, however, is that the ideal- 
izing faculty has ceased to engender new 
principles of spiritual life. A service analo- 
gous to that which was done two thousand 
years ago by Jesus and his disciples must be 
done again by every man for himself. Not 
until a man elevates Wisdom and Goodness to 
the throne of his own heart, and says to him- 
self, ““ These shall be my God: these will I 
serve all my days, and herein find my free- 
dom,” does his religion become vital, or he 
become spiritually redeemed. Then he real- 
izes that wisdom and goodness are the 
outpourings of a spirit which presses through 
our nature and strives to be atualized in our 
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lives. But over this spirit no one man has 
command; it is the Social Soul which 
countless generations of our race have 
awakened in us. Here we touch the deepest 
mystery of religion. If you doubt that it is 
the social soul, observe its workings. It makes 
not for the exaltation of egoism, but for the 
humility which finds fulfilment in the ser- 
vice of all. It teaches us not to hoard up 
~gain, but sends us abroad to preach salvation 
to the world by man. Some it finds on a 
journey, some idle, some grinding in the mill 
of industry; but all are caught up by it to 
become prophets of its gospel. It has raised 
men out of the very dust and sent them before 


nations as pillars of cloud and fire. It breathes 
beauty and truth and joy across the face of 
the earth. It is the Redeemer of the world. 

But it never manifests itself to men indi- 
vidually in isolation. It is the refreshing grace 
which visits men gathered together in 
devotion to wisdom and goodness. 

Such being the nature of our fellowship 
in the religious life, we crave communion 
with others that the Spirit may manifest 
itself more abundantly in us. We, therefore, 
invite all those who feel themselves uplifted 
by our meetings to join our fellowship, that 
from our communion each may bear away 
that which shall be for him fruit unto life. 
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Services for Special Occasions 


I—Recognition & Dedication of Children by the Church 


InrTRoDUCTORY SENTENCE: 


In old days there were angels who came 
and took men by the hand, and led them 


away from the City of Destruétion. We see: 


no white-winged angels now. But yet men 
are led away from threatening destruction: 
a hand is put into theirs which leads them 
forth gently towards a calm and bright land, 
so that they look no more backward; and the 
hand may be a little child’s. 


Or this: 


At the same time came the disciples 
unto Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a 
little child unto him, and set him in the 
midst of them, and said, “ Verily I say unto 
you, Except ye be converted, and become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, 
the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven.” . 

Or this: 

And they brought young children to 
him, that he should touch them: and his 
disciples rebuked those that brought them. 
But when Jesus saw it, he was much dis- 

leased, and said unto them, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of such is the kingdom of God. 
Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein.” 

And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them. 


CanticLe No. 15. 


Lesson No. 93, 106, 107, 110, 114, 115, 116, 
117 or 465. 


Two Minutes or SILencr. 


ExorpDIum: 


Let us consider how those men and 
women were brought up who have become 
for the most part pure, generous and humane. 
With rare exceptions, they were reared by 
mothers and fathers who had these qualities, 
they lived in a social atmosphere that was 
pure and bracing, they were accustomed 
daily and hourly to see just acts done, to 
hear gentle words spoken; and the justness 
and the gentleness passed into their hearts, 
and slowly moulded their habits, making 
their moral discernment clear. Such men 
and women, looking back to their childhood, 
remember commands and prohibitions which 
it is still a pleasure to obey for the sake of 
those who gave them. Often they think of 
those who are absent or dead, and say, 
“How would this a€tion appear to father, 
if he knew?” or, ‘Would mother have 
approved or disapproved that word?” To 
such, no baseness appears a small baseness 
merely because its consequences may be 
small; nor does the yoke of law seem burden- 
some, although it is ever on their necks; nor 
do they dream of covering a sin by an atoning 
act of virtue. Often in solitude they blush 
when some impure fancy sails across the clear 
heaven of their minds; because they are 
never alone: because their conscience is 
indeed awake and alive, representing all the 
nobleness with which they stand in sympathy; 
and reporting their most hidden indecorum 
before a tribunal of the absent and the 
dead. 


Hymn No. 144 or 187. 
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RECOGNITION AND DEDICATION OF CHILDREN:.- 


Over us, as over shepherd and sage of 
old, shines the star that at all times leads 


pious feet to the shrine of the newborn babe. 


—hope of every age and every hearth; and 


we, too, come to do homage. It is with awe | 


as well as with joy that we stand before the 
solemn mystery of new life. Through the 
dim portals of birth comes a soul, the seat 
of powers whose source we know not and 
whose fruition and far-off goals we cannot 
see; but a being of untold worth and 
highest import, because its true destiny is" 
to love all life, to know the Truth and to do 
the Right. \ 

It is a time-honoured custom among 
religious fellowships to welcome into their 
midst the young children of members. The 
mother and father, grateful for the.innocent 
fresh life which has blest their. love, and 
feeling their obligation to bring up their 
children in the path of reétitude, are well 
pleased and anxious to make an acknowledg- 
ment of their joy and duty, in the presence 
of those with whom they are bound in 
religious communion. As they sought upon 
the occasion of marriage the sanction and 
blessing of the State and of Humanity, so 
after the birth of a child they again, as it 
were, summon the community to recognize 
and approve the precious little life which 
they have brought into the world. ‘They are 
aware also that the upbringing of the child 
does not rest in their hands alone.. For good 
or ill, the neighbourhood, the city, the 
nation, the whole world will exercise in- 
fluence. The parents therefore turn to the 
community, to secure its help and goodwill. 
They invite it, through the religious fellow- 
ship and congregation of which they are 
members, to acknowledge and assume re- 
sponsibility together with themselves. 

It is in this spirit that we are now to 
dedicate to the Good Life and recognize by 
name (here state the full names of the child 
or children), who has (have) been brought 
here by his (her or their) parents. 

As representing this Society and speaking 
in the name of Humanity, I invite (Here give 
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the names of the father and mother) with 
their little son (sons, ‘daughters, etc., as the 
case may be, naming the child or children)* 
to come forward and stand in the presence 
of this congregation. 

Will you, the father(s) and mother(s) of 
this (these) little child(rem), not only care 
for his (her, their) bodily health and outward 
prosperity in life, but do your utmost to 
see that he (she, they) shall grow up to be 
high-minded and brave, shielding him (her, 
them) from the stain of evil, instilling into 
his (ber, their) spirit principles of love and 
duty, and training him (her, them) not only 
to self-control and _ self-respect, but to 
social service’and consideration for others? 
Will you teach him (her, them) to think for 
himself (herself, themselves), and help him 
(her, them) to choose as the chief end of life 
the making of the world purer, braver and 
happier for his (her, their) having lived in it? 

(The Parents reply: We will.) 

Thus have these parents publicly dedi- 
cated their child (children) to Righteousness of 
Life and the Peace of Righteousness. 

And now, in recognition of the human 
claim which this child has (these children have) 
upon each of us and upon all men, I request 
the members of this Society and other kindly 
disposed persons present in this congregation 
to rise and stand— 

(The Congregation rise) 
—while we give to the parents for their 
child (each of these children), as a token of our 
responsibility, two of the best books ever writ- 
ten, to be kept for him (her, them) until he 
(she, they) be grown up. These books are 
works by two great and good men. These 
men were of different religions: one was a 
Pagan and one a Christian: but both were 
lovers of Righteousness and of all mankind— 
Marcus Aurelius, the good Emperor of 
Rome, and Thomas a Kempis, the humble 
Brother of the Common. Life. We also give 
The Message of Man, a book of Ethical 
Scriptures gathered from many sources. 
These three books have been chosen, that 


* If there are children of more than one family, 
mention them with their parents in similar manner. 
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together they may come to stand in the 
memory of these children as a sign of the 
broad spirit of true religion, which turns to 
every source of good for strength and 
inspiration. In each of these volumes is 
inscribed the name of the child and the date 
and occasion of this service. 

Likewise I ask the parents with their 
child (children) to come near (in turn), that I 
may place a wreath of flowers, as a symbol of 
human love, which is the crown of human 
life, upon the head of the (each) child. 
(Here the wreath is placed, the Minister call- 
ing the child by name, and saying, as he 
places it—) 

The blessing of the Just and Merciful, 
thine own Love of Righteousness, and the 
Eternal Order of things, be thy strength 
and peace unto the end. (This Benediction 
to be repeated for each child separately, if 
there be more than one.) 

By these parents’ pledges, by our gift of 
books, by the placing of a garland upon the 


head(s) of this (these) child(ren), and by our 
words of blessing upon him (her, them), we 
acknowledge that it is our united duty to 
bring home to this (these) child(ren)’s heart(s) 
the Truth that makes men free, the Grace 
that gives life beauty, and the Love that 
hallows it. 


AntuEM No. 176. 
(Here may be introduced a Discourse.) 


Hymn No. 181 (to be omitted if there be an 
Anthem, but no Discourse). 


Dismissory SENTENCE: 

Righteousness shall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 
The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the 
fatling together; and a little child shall lead 
them. 
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II—Reception of Members by the Church 


Orcan VOLUNTARY. 


InTRODUCTORY SENTENCE: 


Ours is a faith 

Taught by no priest, but by our beating 
hearts: 

Faith to each other: the fidelity 
Of men whose pulses leap with kindred fire, 
Who in the flash of eyes, the clasp of hands, 
Nay, in the silent bodily presence, feel 
The mystic stirrings of a common life 
That makes the many one. 


Canticur No. 12, 2, 5 or 6. 


ExorpDIuM: 


This Church rejects two possible tests of 
membership and accepts a third. It rejects 
correctness of outward conduct and sound- 
ness of intellectual belief. It accepts, instead, 
that rudiment of goodness called Moral 
Faith. 

As to outward conduét, we do not ask 
that a man shall actually be perfect before 
becoming a member: but we demand that he 
shall fervently desire to become good; in 
other words, that he shall be stirred with 
moral enthusiasm and steadied by moral 
faith. 

Not goodness, but the desire to be good, 
is our test of membership. A man may be 
potentially just and merciful, yet from defect 
of training, or previous lack of the Good 
Will, he may be aCtually neither: therefore 
we have chosen a test that will admit all 
who have it in them to be good, whether 
their good qualities be already dominant or 
not. Such a test is found in Moral Faith. 
He who exhibits an instinctive loyalty to 
goodness when it is impressively put before 
him, and starts forward to take its side, and 
trusts himself to it—such a man has faith, 
and the root of the matter is in him. He may 
not be irreproachable in life, but the faith- 
ful instinct in him will place him above 
those who are negatively good. He may be 


crude in thought and chara¢ter, but he will 
spontaneously gravitate to what is right. 

He who cannot of himself as yet know 
what is right can know that some one else 
knows; he who cannot as yet find the way 
himself can begin by following a guide: he 
who is far from perfeét may give himself up 
to a cause or an idea which he feels to be 
great and good; he who understands little 
may have his sins forgiven by his fellow-mor- 
tals because he loves much. 

For the same reasons, this Church does 
not demand soundness of intellectual belief. 
We see that it is as hard to think rightly 
as to act rightly, or even to feel rightly. 
We know that if the way to right ation is 
beset by corrupt habits and misleading pas- 
sions, the path to truth is overgrown with 
prejudices and strewn with fallen theories 
and decayed systems which hide it from view. 
It would be monstrous, therefore, that 
error of intelle¢tual belief should be punished. 

“The world at large thinks it quite easy 
to find truth, and inexcusable to miss it. 
And no wonder! For by finding truth they 
mean only learning by rote the’ maxims cur- 
rent around them. But not soa Church whose 
bond is Moral Faith. We, moreover, have 
still another ground for not requiring intel- 
leCtual conformity: we exact something 
higher—the power of arriving at truth. 
Stern censure we would visit upon those 
who, overwhelmed with difficulties or afraid 
of public opinion, cease striving to judge for 
themselves, and rest content with pretending 
to believe. 

Our Church is lenient of intellectual 
error, but cannot tolerate mere outward 
conformity; because we know that moral 
enthusiasm, which is our test of member- 
ship, besides fortifying the will and purify- 
ing the heart, opens the eyes of reason and 
gives clearness of vision, depth of under- 
standing, and power to think for oneself. 

We believe that, in time, every religious 
fellowship in the world will welcome all 
those—yet only those—who love ae fellow- 
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men. Then the call of the Churches will 
itself become their winnowing fan, separat- 
ing the chaff from the wheat, that the 
wheat, gathered together, may be the more 
of use in the service of Man. 


Two MINUTES OF SILENCE. 
Response No. 195. 


THE RECEIVING OF THE New Mempers: 


When we enter into a society whose bond 
of union is moral enthusiasm, it behoves us 
to consider the dignity and responsibility 
of such a step. For hypocritically to profess 
membership would be a peril to ourselves and 
others. Therefore we should search our own 
consciences, that we may enter sincerely 
into such a spiritual union. 

First, we should examine our lives and 
conversations by the known and accepted 
rules of righteousness; and where we per- 
ceive ourselves to have offended, by will, 
word or deed, there inwardly deplore our 
fault, and confess it to ourselves with de- 
liberate purpose of amendment of life. And 
if we perceive our offence to be such as is 
not only inward and against conscience, but 
also against our neighbours, we should 
reconcile ourselves to them, making repara- 
tion and rendering satisfa€tion, according to 
the uttermost of our powers. We should be 
likewise ready to forgive any who have 
offended us, as we would have forgiveness of 
our offences. 

Therefore, if any one of you who are 
now to enter this communion be in secret 
no lover of the right life, but a hinderer of it, 
self-indulgent or an oppressor of his fellows, 
or be in malice or envy, or any other grievous 
fault, let him now root out this evil from his 
heart and life, lest a profession of Moral 
Faith, by adding to other offences, harden 
his heart, and corrupt the good that is 
already in him. 

And if there be any of you that cannot 
quiet his own conscience, but is in need of 
further comfort or counsel, let him seek 
out from among our number some discreet, 
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just and wise person, and open his grief; 
that by the ministry of our fellowship he may 
be healed and comforted. 

The following persons have expressed 
their desire to become members of this 


Church :— 
(Here the names are read.) 


I therefore, on behalf of this Society, 
ask you whom I have named, to rise and 
stand in this assembly (the new members 
rise), as a pledge of your fidelity not only 
to our principles but to each one of us sever- 
ally and to the Fellowship as a whole. We 
need you. It is true that a fellowship in 
devotion to the cause of the good in the 
world, even though it be small in numbers, * 
is a mighty strength and consolation to each 
member. But the larger the number of the 
loyal, the higher rises the spiritual tide of 
confidence and hope, the clearer becomes the 
vision of the perfect life, and the easier its 
attainment. We may need you also as friends 
in the everyday relations of life, to advise 
us when we err, to comfort us when we are 
afflicted in mind, body or estate, and to 
minister to us in want. We are a society of 
friends, not only in the higher pursuits of life, 
but bound together in all the interests of our 
common humanity. And we may have oc- 
casion to call upon you for help. We shall do 
so knowing that we shall find you true and 
ready, considerate and kind. 

And you also may need us. For your 
sake as well as ours, do not attempt to lead 
the higher life in isolation. Share it not 
only with chosen ones of us, but with all 
and with the unified life of our Church. If 
any ill, any temptation, any vexation, any trial 
come upon you, it is our privilege to know of 
it, and to serve you. Do not wait until dire 
extremity of any kind overtakes you, but 
come betimes, that the worst may not befall 
you and us. Have the confidence of unsus- 
picious trust. You will not find us perfec; 
but if you put in your claim upon us, if you 
take us at our best—at our word uttered at 
this hour—we shall not fail you. 

And now, as a pledge of our fidelity to 
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each of you, and as a renewal of loyalty to our 
Fellowship and its principles, I invite the 
other members present to rise and stand 
while we all join in singing our hymn of 
fellow-help: “In our hands we will upbear 
thee.” 


Hymn No. 141. 


Homity: 


In joining our Fellowship, you enter into 
a threefold discipline. You come more inti- 
mately than before under the influence of 
the Moral Ideal itself, of Individual Men and 
Women who are striving to embody it in 
their lives, and of the unified spirit of our 
Society. 

As to the influence of the Moral Ideal 
itself: in joining with us you vow direét 
allegiance to the law of duty which dwells 
within the spirit of every man. This is the 
discipline of right Reason. The law of your 
own being enjoins upon you self-respect, 
self-reliance, and the falling back upon 
your own intuition as upon your God: it 
demands the exercise of your moral judg- 
ment and the seeking after truth for yourself. 
This discipline will quicken your insight and 
beget in you understanding and wisdom. It 
will lead you to the discovery of new mean- 
ings and new duties in life. It will emanci- 
pate you from the tyrannies of tradition 
and public opinion. It will train you to 
welcome originality in others. It will make 
you bold to become pioneers of better in- 
stitutions. 

But the discipline of Reason alone is not 
adequate. By itself it leaves a man cold and 
critical. Only the companionship of other 
seekers after good can keep us sane and pure, 
grateful and glad; it is easy only among lovers 
of the good to be good. 

Let no one of you, therefore, set Princi- 
ples above Persons who manifest them. For 
while the ethical ideal is over us and above 
us, it emanates from us; it has sprung out of 
the actual experience of mankind and grown 
brighter through the ages. The vision of what 


ought to be is not an alien standard imposed 
upon us, but the secret heart and meaning 
of what is. Do not worship the Moral Ideal 
in its abstract dignity only, but submit 
yourself equally to the influence of the 
good, whether met with in daily life or 
ideally in history and literature. 

But Reason, even when reinforced by the 
influence of Good Persons, is still not ade- 
quate to secure rounded development of 
character. You may be tempted to avoid 
those who, although they offend, may need 
you most, and in caring for whom you would 
yourself be most purified and strengthened. 
You may be in danger of becoming idly good. 
You must, therefore, belong to an organized 
movement for the salvation of the world. 
Only absorption in such a cause gives the 
strength, enthusiasm and compassion to 
redeem. 

You, who have now entered into this 
Fellowship, have accordingly undertaken to 
be loyal not only to Right Reason, and not 
only to good men and women everywhere, 
but to a Communion devoted to the achieve- 
ment of moral perfection on earth. 

Let each one of you, then, submit his 
spirit equally to Reason that gives Law, to 
Friends who give Love, and to the Com- 
munity that gives Life. 


AnTHEM No. 4, 44 or 72. 
(Here may be given a Discourse.) 


Hymn No. 167 (to be omitted if there be an 
Anthem, but no Discourse). 


DismissoRy SENTENCE: 

The colour of the ground, the red earth: 
the tang and odour of the primal things: the 
rectitude and patience of the rocks: the glad- 


ness of the wind that shakes the corn: the 
courage of the bird that dares the sea: the 
justice of the rain that loves all leaves: the 
pity of the snow that hides all scars: the 


loving-kindness of the wayside well: be and 
abide with you now and for ever. Amen. 
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IiI—Marriage Rite _ 


Music (Wedding March). 


Orentnc Worns by the officiating Minister, 
during which (and the following Canticle) 
the persons to be married, and the Congre- 
gation, remain standing: 

Let us not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

Oh, no! It is an ever-fixéd mark, 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken: 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 

cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 


CanticLe No. 23 or 48, after which, all sit, 
except the Minister, who pronounces the 


following 


DECLARATION ON THE TRUE NaTurRE OF 


WeppED Love: 


Whoever knows the nature and effects of 
wedded love will discern that of it can be 
truthfully said that which Thomas 4 Kempis 
declares to be the nature and effects of divine 
love. His words fit with rare precision the 
relation of the man and woman who have 
unselfishly united their lives. ‘ Love,” he 
says, “is a great thing, yea, a great and 
thorough good: by itself it makes everything 
that is heavy light; and it bears evenly all 
that is uneven. For it carries a burden that 
is no burden, and makes everything that is 
bitter, sweet. Love will not be kept back 
by anything low or mean. It desires to be 
free and estranged from all selfish affections, 
so that its inward sight may not be hindered, 
that it may not be entangled by any outward 
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prosperity or subdued by any adversity. 
Love is circumspeét, humble and upright ; 
not yielding to softness or to levity, not 
attending to vain things; it is sober, chaste, 
steady, quiet, and guarded in all the senses. 
He that loveth, flieth, runneth and rejoiceth; 
he is free, and is not bound. He giveth all 
for all, and hath all in all. He respecteth not 
the gifts, but turneth himself above all 
goods unto the giver. Love feels no burden; 
thinks nothing of trouble; attempts what is 
above its strength; pleads no excuse of im- 
possibility; for it thinks all things are pos- 
sible for itself. Though weary, love is not 
tired; though pressed, it is not straitened: 
though alarmed, it is not confounded; but, 
as a living flame, it forces its way upwards, 
and securely passes through all.” 

For a moment let us pause in speech, 
while we lift up our hearts in that Spirit of 
Love which is aétive, sincere, affectionate, 
courageous, patient, faithful, prudent, long- 
suffering and manly, and which never 
seeks itself. 


Two Mrnutes oF SILENCE. 


AnTHEM No. 122 or 27. 


ExorpiIum: 


The benediction of mankind is essential 
to the happiness of those who would truly 
wed. Except they receive it, they cannot be 
at peace with themselves or the world. 
Love that is honourable will not hide; it 
hastens to tell its glad secret; it craves that 
the world shall rejoice with it. Herein it is 
to be distinguished from mere fascination, 
which ofttimes delights in remaining un- 
known to others. But true love is as open as 
the day, seeking to be commended and 
approved, and to be safeguarded not only 
from outward temptation but also from 
inward weakness. 


The benediction cf mankind is felt to be 
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essential, because the selection by a man and 
woman of each other for the most intimate 
comradeship is fraught with deepest 
import to the human race. There may be 
many spheres of conduct that affect only 
those immediately concerned, but among 
such this relationship cannot be classed. Here 
the ‘health and sanity, the character and in- 
telligence, the beauty and the hope of the 
world, are at stake. Blind guides indeed, then, 
are they who tell us that the union of man 
and woman may be left to individual caprice 
or settled wholly by private agreement. 

But this benediction, like every other, 
cannot exist except in some form of ex- 
pression. he! marriage > rite - as" “that 
form. 

It is, however, no mere ceremony, and 
it is far more than a symbol; inasmuch as it 
does not simply announce a change in the 
relationship of the man and woman, 
but is an essential factor in their own and 
the world’s destiny. It possesses, therefore, 
the profound meaning and solemn dignity 
of a sacrament. 

It is primarily a sacrament of the renewal 
of human life. It is the bestowal upon a man 
and woman of their nation’s sovereign 
sanction to their union. The nation as a 
whole is one of the parties to the contract. 
The covenant is not so much between the 
man and the woman as between the com- 
munity on the one side and the two who 
marry on the other. It is the assumption 
by them together of the social responsi- 
bilities which they are undertaking. It is 
love’s pledge to the community to do the 
thing that is right; but, at the same time, it 
is the voice of duty rejoicing that for once 
its yoke is easy and its burden light. 

The nature of marriage being such as 
we have declared it to be, no ceremony per- 
formed by a representative of legal force 
only could express adequately the benediction 
of the community or the pledge of those who 
marry. For in this sacrament, society, in 
all the fullness and richness of human life, 
gives its blessing to the individual man and 
woman in their hour of deepest affection and 
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highest hope. Accordingly, it is the custom 
for representatives of religious communions, 
as embodying the higher aspirations and the 
tenderer spirit of a nation’s life, to be ap- 
pointed officials of the State for the purpose 
of performing the marriage ceremony. 


Tue Vows: 

In conformity with such custom, I now 
invite this man and this woman to stand 
before me in the presence of this congre- 
gation (or these witnesses), and, in the spirit 
of a holy sacrament, to repeat after me this 
declaration :— 

I (naming the bridegroom) do solemnly 
declare| that I know not of any lawful 
impediment| why I (repeating name) may 
not be joined in matrimony| to (maming the 
bride). 

I (naming the bride) do solemnly declare| 
that I know not of any lawful impediment| 
why I (repeating name)| may not be joined 
in matrimony| to (naming the bridegroom). 

Will you join right hands; and you (nam- 
ing the bridegroom) repeat after me these 
words :— 

I call upon these persons here present| 
to witness that I do take 
thee, |to be my lawful 
wedded wife,| to have and to hold from this 
day forward, | for better for worse, | for richer. 
for poorer,| in sickness and in health,| to 
love and to cherish, till death us do part,| 
according to the holy purpose of marriage;| 
and theretoI plight thee mytroth. — 

Will you (naming the bride) repeat these 
words :— 

I call upon these persons here present| to 
witness that I |do take 
thee, jto be my lawful 
wedded husband,| to have and to hold from 
this day forward,| for better for worse,| for 
richer for poorer,| in sickness and in health,| 
to love and to cherish, till death us do part, 
according to the holy purpose of marriage; 
and thereto I plight thee my troth. 

Will you (naming the bridegroom) place 
this ring upon the finger of your bride; will 
you (naming the bride) place this ring upon 
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the finger of your bridegroom; and will you 
join right hands and together repeat after 
me these words :— 

With these rings| we wed each other,| 
pledging ourselves| in honour to prefer each 
other’s good,| and together to live for the 
common good. 

Inasmuch as you (naming the bride and 
bridegroom by their Christian names only) 
have made these vows, I now pronounce 
you husband and wife. (The bride and bride- 


groom resume their seats.) 
Antuem No. 177. 


Homity: 


What greater blessing is there for two 
human souls than to feel that they are 
joined for life, to strengthen each other in 
all labour, to rest on each other in all 
sorrow, to minister to each other in all pain, 
and to be one with each other in silent, 
unspeakable memories at the moment of the 
last parting? 

This is a great and thorough good. But 
what more solemn responsibility can a man 
assume than to take into his keeping for 
life—to make or to mar—the happiness of 
the woman he loves? And what more pre- 
cious trust can a woman accept than that 
her devotion shall henceforth be the crown- 
ing glory in the life of the man she 
loves? 

Let it not be said that those who enter 
upon marriage stake their happiness upon 
chances beyond all calculation. It does not 
so appear to one who enters it with eyes fixed 
upon his or her own part in the fulfilment of 
the pledge. Such a one is aware that 


Faithfulness can feed on suffering, 
And knows no disappointment. 


When sorely tried, love grows more beauti- 

ful, patient, prudent and serene; and through 

these virtues not seldom creates again, In a 

heart that has wandered or grown cold, a 

love like unto itself. ; 
Except in the rarest cases, those who find 

their union a hopeless failure are them- 
pie 


selves the culprits, and the institution is not 
at fault; for the ordinary causes of discord in 
wedlock may be met and removed; only a 
better understanding is required, and that 
mutual adaptation which is love’s method of 
living. Love with its peace never dies out 
where there is bestowed upon it the constant 
care which so precious a possession deserves. 

True love, indeed, is eternal; there is 
nothing in its own nature that could occasion 
its decline. But it is eternal only as was that 
vestal fire, sacred to the God of Home, which 
burnt in the inmost shrine of every Roman 
and Grecian dwelling. The fire would burn 
for ever, on condition that it was faithfully 
watched and fed by the vestal guardians. 
The husband and wife are themselves the 


‘guardians of the holy flame of love. It will 


not last if you negleé it; but, if you tend it, 
it will burn with ever kindlier light. 

Those who have read the human heart 
with wisest insight, tell us that there are 
two characteristics of love, but that these 
are not equal in worth. One they call hea- 
venly and divine, because it rejoices in sac- 
rifice and never seeks itself; while the other 
they speak of as belonging to the earth and 
the senses, because it is akin to pleasure and 
may mislead. The two elements are separ- 
able and may exist apart. That which is 
called earthly is delight in the presence of the 
beloved one; that which is named heavenly is 
delight in the welfare of the beloved one. 
Together they are both good and best; but 
the lower, without the other, is a curse; 
while the higher, even alone, is a blessing, 
and is worth every sacrifice which it may cost, 
To care for the welfare of the beloved is to 
feed the sacred flame. 

As a human institution, marriage looks 
for the sanctification of its claim and for 
its support to love’s higher element, which is 
steadfast and abiding. It does not depend 
upon fascination; it is not alarmed at the 
waning of delight in outward grace; for it 
creates, in the place of that, a delight of the 
spirit in the spirit of the beloved. 

Those who thus understand marriage 
are aware that its vow, although in truth a 
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sacrament, possesses no magical power either 
to secure or to maintainhappiness in wedlock. 
They know that hearts must be dedicated 
ever anew. Wedded love is like the manna 
which is said to have fallen from heaven as 
food for the children of Israel on their jour- 
ney through the wilderness. They discovered 
that each day they must gather it afresh 
for that day’s use, since no one could live 
upon the manna of yesterday’s gathering. 
Thus it is with love. 

In the lives of (naming the husband and 
wife by their Christian names and their joint 
surname) this hour will always shine supreme. 
To every triumph it will add splendour, 
and over any misfortune that may come it 
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will shed a hallowing radiance; not only 
because its vow of itself produces virtue, but 
also because it will remain to them for ever 
the symbol and prototype of each new day’s 
new plighting of love’s troth. 


Hymn No. 76. 


BENEDICTION: 

The blessing of the Just and Merciful, 
your own Love of Righteousness, and the 
Eternal Order of Things, be your strength 
and peace unto the end. 


Orcan Music (Wedding March). 


IV—Funeral Services 


Orcan Votuntary. (When the music 
ceases, the Congregation rise, and remain 
standing during the Introductory Sen- 
tence and the Canticle that follows. But 
if an Anthem be sung instead of the 
Canticle, the Congregation take their 
seats at the end of the Introductory Sen- 
tence.) 


Intropuctory SENTENCE: 


Let a man be of good cheer about his 
soul, who has cast away the pleasures and 
ornaments of the body as alien to him, and 
has followed after the pleasures of knowledge 
in this life, who has adorned the soul in her 
own proper jewels, which are temperance 
and justice and courage and nobility and 
truth. 


Canticrz No. 42 or ANTHEM No. 25. 


(When there is no singing, the words of the 
musical portions of the Service may be 


read.) 


MEDITATION: 


To our friends and loved ones we shall 
give the most worthy honour and tribute, if 
we never say nor remember that they are 
dead, but contrariwise that they have lived; 
that hereby the brotherly force and flow of 
their aétion and work may be carried over 
the gulfs of death and made immortal in 
the true and healthy life which they worthily 
had and used. The dead are not dead if we 
have loved them truly. In our own lives we 
give them immortality. 

Let us arise and take up the work they 
have left unfinished, and preserve the 
treasures they have won, and round out the 
circuit of their being to the fullness of an 
ampler orbit in our own. 

There is so much selfishness in grief; 
overwhelmed with a sense of loss, we are 


apt to think of nothing else. Rather with a 
noble resignation and thankfulness for what 
they have been to us should we consign our 
dear ones to the grave. 

When are the good so powerful to guide 
and quicken, as after death has withdrawn 
them from us? Then we feel that the seal 
is set upon what was made perfect in their 
souls. hey take their place like stars in a 
region of purity and peace. 

But it is a sad weakness, after all, that the 
thought of a man’s death hallows him anew 
to us; as if life were not sacred too—as if it 
were comparatively a light thing to fail in 
love and reverence to the brother who has 
to climb the whole toilsome steep with us, 
and all our tears and tenderness were due 
to the one who is spared that hard journey! 
Oh, the anguish of that thought, that we can 
never atone to our dead for the stinted affec- 
tion we gave them, for the light answers we 
returned to their plaints or their pleadings, 
for the little reverence we showed to that 
sacred human soul that lived so close 
to us! 

Arise, be strong! Thou art not free, thou 
poor and sadly stricken one, to stand aside in 
idle woe, but thou shalt make for the de- 
parted a memorial in thy life. ‘The knowledge 
that something must be done calls us away 
from brooding over our griefs, and forces us 
back into the ative currents of our life. Only . 
the discharge of the duties of the heart can 
really console the heart. The love thou canst 
no longer Javish on one, the many call for it. 
The sympathy thou canst no longer give thy 
friend, the friendless cry for it. In allevia- 
ting the misery of others, thine own misery 
will be alleviated, and in healing thou wilt 
find that there is cure. 

It is not we that are singled out for a 
special judgment; when we give up our 
dead, we but enter into a common sorrow, a 
sorrow that visits the proudest and hum- 
blest, that has entered into unnumbered 
hearts before us and will enter into innumer- 
able ones after us, a sorrow that should make 
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the world one, and dissolve all other feelings 
into sympathy and love. 


Hymn No. 128 or 146, or ANTHEM No. 9g. 


Lesson: 


We are told in the New Testament 
that when Jesus died, those who had 
loved and worked with him, instead of 
relaxing their devotion to him and the cause 
for which he had rendered up his life, drew 
closer to one another, in order to dedicate 
themselves with more unremitting zeal to 
him and to his mission, that his life’s work 
might suffer as little as possible by his bodily 
absence, and that his meaning and spirit 
might not»be obscured more than was inevit- 
able through the withdrawal of his personal 
radiance. The result was wholly unantici- 
pated by them. From out the inmost heart 
of their concentrated grief burst forth an 
intenser fire of energy, love and joy than 
they had ever known before. Hitherto, they 
had by intimacy of contact with their master 
become living souls; but now, like him, they 
became quickening spirits. ‘They had lost 
him outwardly, when lo! within themselves 
what seemed an inexplicable mystery and 
miracle had been wrought. Now it was he in 
them, and not simply, as of old, they in him. 
Wonderful and rare, not to have been fore- 
seen, discoverable only in the actual experi- 
ence, and then hardly to be believed, was 
this transformation of bereavement into the 
triumph of spiritual identity. Yet it was not 
the same as before his death; and so they 
called the inward Christ not Jesus, but the 
Comforter. 

Now, what happened in the life of 
the disciples in the highest degree, and for 
the first time in history with such full self- 
consciousness as to become articulate and 
a gospel of glad tidings, occurs in the souls 
of all mourners in proportion as they are 
to their dead as the disciples to their Lord. 
Christians have hitherto magnified the 
special instance of the operation of this law; 
but oe glory of the experience testified to 
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in the New Testament story was that it was 
not an isolated and unique incident, but 
the revealing instance of what will some day 
be a world-wide spiritual experience. 


(Or, if the Funeral be that of a little child, 
the following Lesson:—) 


We meet here in the presence of death to 
do homage to the spirit of life. We would 
fain make this hour Love’s hour, and these 
simple rites Love’s confessional. For it is 
Love’s tribute that we come to offer here, in 
the name of the little lost minister of love 
whose gracious body, its earthly home, lies 
here untenanted. Our voice may be the voice 
of grief; but the language after which grief 
gropes is the language of love. And we who 
gather here come in Love’s name, to express, 
for those whose lives have been bereft of love’s 
visible presence, a calm and abiding trust in 
love’s immortality and consecrating power. 

Deep is the mystery of Death before 
which we bow our heads—deep, unfathom- 
ably deep; for it is the mystery also of Life. 
And yet so common, so universal! Day by 
day and hour by hour are we warned to be 
ready for the summons which may at any 
moment be served upon us by that veiled 
figure which snatches, now the tender bud 
and now the withering blossom; which comes, 
now in the rich sunset of the rounded life, 
and now—as in this case—in the first flush 
of dawn, before the little feet have learned 
to walk upon the waiting earth. 

So common and universal! Can it be that 
anything so common and universal should be 
ill—should not ultimately mean good in 
some form? Are we not taught to see in 
Death the messenger of Life; the stern 
messenger sent so untimely to set the painful 
seal of an enduring love upon our flinching 
hearts; sent to illumine our days with the 
sudden tragic light of a great remembrance; 
sent to bind us together—as it now binds 
you, O mourning husband and wife—in the 
bonds of a stronger affection, in the hallow- 
ing fellowship of grief as well as in the com- 
panionship of joy? 
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Let us dignify our loss with this lofty faith. 
Bethink yourselves, O sorrowing father and 
mother, of the privileges you have enjoyed! 
What beam of unfading sunshine has been 
brought into your lives by that sweet visitant 
from Love’s own land! What glory, as of 
heaven, have you caught glimpses of in those 
innocent, wondering baby eyes! What music 
out of Love’s own throat did that baby- 
prattle set your happy hours to! What un- 
suspected wells of sweetness and sympathy 
has the touch of baby hands and the clinging 
of baby arms set free to overflow your being! 
In the smart of your loss remember these 
imperishable gains. That which has come 
into your lives to bless them, shall remain to 
bless them; and you shall find joy in living 
to do honour to the memory of it. It shall 
be afragrant blossom in your lives to sweeten 
and gladden them. 

And so now, when love, quickened by 
grief, opens the eyes of the mind to see more 
delicately, may the solemnizing touch of 
death upon the heart mean for us a bene- 
di€tion into larger and finer life—a life of 
broader love and fellowship and more 
unselfish service of our kind. 

Do thou, O Death, thou silent and un- 
bidden guest, help us through this affliction 
to learn—if it be not already burned into 
our hearts—the lesson which it is thy dark 
mission to teach: the lesson of the sacredness 
of life, the greatness of the gift of life. 

Ashes to ashes, and dust to dust; this 
little deserted body returns to the earth 
which gave it. But only the body. The body 
is not the spirit. It is only the crumbling 
tenement of clay, the muddy vesture of 
decay, wherein dwelt awhile the precious 
spirit whose loss we mourn. No, the spirit 
knows not the blight of mortality. It lives 
undying in its sweetening influence, in the 
lives blest by its radiant presence. 

For Love is stronger than Death. And Love 
shall build a sepulchre and a shrine within 


the heart, where the image of the beloved 
shall abide to sanétify all the days to come. 
Make us, O Love, fit temples of thy 
presence, fit altars of thy flame; so that we 
may honour both the dead-whom we lament, 
and, helped by their blessed memory, the 
living who still remain to us, and in whom we 


may still be glad. 

(Here may be given a Funeral Address.) 
Hymn No. 129 or 161, or ANTHEM No. I19. 
DismissoRY SENTENCE: 


May we reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffused, 
And in diffusion ever more intense. 
So shall we join the Choir Invisible 


Whose music 1s the gladness of the world. 


Thus for us shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written: Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O Death, where is thy sting? 
O Grave, where is thy victory? 


Orcan VOLUNTARY. 


(If there be Interment, and not Cremation, 
the following Words of Committal may be 
spoken at the Graveside after the Coffin has 
been lowered, the Mourners meantime dropping 


Flowers upon the Coffin: —) 


Bring snow-white lilies, pallid heart-flushed 
roses, 
Enwreathe his (fer) brow with heavy- 
scented flowers; 
In soft undreaming sleep his (her) head 
reposes, 
While, unregretted, pass the sunlit hours. 
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II 


INTRODUCTORY SENTENCE: 


He (she) has outsoared the shadow of 
our night; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall 
delight, 
Can touch him (Aer) not, and torture 
not again. 


Canticiz No. 43 or 56, or ANTHEM No. 37. 


(When there 1s no singing, the words of the 
musical portions of the Service may be read.) 


MEDITATION: 


I have seen a rose newly springing from the 
clefts of its hood; 

And, at first, it was fair as the morning, 

And full with the dew of heaven, as a lamb’s 
fleece; : 

But when a ruder breath had dismantled its 
too youthful and unripe retirements, 

It began to put on darkness, 

And to decline to softness and the symptoms 
of a sickly age: 

It bowed its head and broke its stalk; 

And, at night, having lost some of its leaves 
and all its beauty, 

It fell into the portion of weeds and outworn 
faces. 

‘The same is the portion of every man and 
every woman. 

For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass. 

The grass withereth, and the flower thereof 
falleth away. 

Man born of woman hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery. 

He cometh up and is cut down like a flower; 

He fleeth and never continueth in one stay. 

The days of man’s age are threescore years 
and ten; 

And though men be so strong that they come 
to fourscore years, 

Yet is their strength then but labour and 
SOrrow; 

So soon passeth it away and we are gone. 
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Some have been paying their vows, and 
giving thanks for a prosperous return to 
their house, 

And the roof hath descended upon their 
heads, 

And turned their loud religion into the 
deeper silence of the grave. 

How often dost thou hear these reports: 

Such a man is slain, another man is drowned, 
this man died eating and that man play- 
ing; one perished by fire, another by the 
sword, another by the plague, another 
was slain by thieves. 

If at any time thou hast seen another man 
die, 

Make account that thou also must pass the 
same way. 

If it be not now, yet it will come: 

The readiness is all. 


Hymn No. 64 or 168, or ANrHEM No. 169. 


Lesson : 

Hear the words of the Preacher concern- 
ing life and death, and after what manner 
man should be prepared for both: Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might; for there is no work, nor device, nor 
knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest. 

Hear also how Francis Bacon warns 
against overmuch. fear of death: Most of the 
do¢trines of the philosophers concerning 
death are more fearful and cautionary than 
the nature of things requireth. ‘They have in- 
creased the fear of death in offering to cure it. 
For when they would have a man’s whole life 
to be but a discipline or preparation to die, 
they must needs make men think that it is a 
terrible enemy, against whom there is no end 
of preparing. 

Heed likewise the kindred counsel of Mar- 
cus Aurelius concerning man’s mortality: Do 
not despise death, but be well content with 
it, since this too is one of those things which 
nature wills. For such as it is to be and to 
grow old, and to increase and to reach matu- 
rity, and to have teeth and beard and grey 
hairs, and to beget and to bring forth, and all 
other natural operations which the seasons of 
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thy life bring, such also is dissolution. This 
then is consistent with the character of a 
reflecting man, to be neither careless nor 
impatient nor contemptuous with respect to 
death, but to wait for it as one of the pro- 
cesses of nature. 


Let us prize death as the best gift of nature, 

As a safe inn, where weary travellers, 

When they have journeyed through a world of cares, 
May put off life, and be at rest for ever. 


(Or, instead of the foregoing, Lesson 
No. 327 or 328.) 


(Here may be given a Funeral Address.) 


Hymn No. 135, 115 or 133, or ANTHEM 
No. 21. 


Dismissory SENTENCE: 
Blessed are we not least in our Sister the 


Death of the Body, who cometh at last to all. © 


‘Woeful is he who dies in fear because he 


loveth himself and his riches. But glad are 
they whom Death finds walking in ways of 
kindness, and rejoicing in Sun and Moon and 
Stars, in Wind and Water, Fire and Air, in 
Love and Death. 


(Lf there be Interment, and not Cremation, 
the following Words of Committal may be 
spoken at the Graveside after the Coffin has 
been lowered :—-) 

Forasmuch as in the unsearchable order 
of things the life of our dear brother (or sister: 
naming the deceased) is now serenely ended, we 
therefore commit his (her) body to the 
ground: earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust (throwing earth upon the coffin), in the 
sure and certain knowledge that, whatever 
else may die, his (4er) nobler self finds im- 
mortality in our lives; and thus his (er) 
influence for good shall last ‘‘ till human time 
shall close its eyelids, and the human sky be 
gathered like a scroll within the tomb, unread 
for ever.” 
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